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1920,  iVMdM  Tbe  Washmgton  Scbool  of  New  Yofk;  17  East  Sb- 
tecnth  Street,  New  Yoik. 
1917    Jomr  A.  CRiao,  A3^  W;  AJ£^ 'la 

1915,  Prmcipal,  Mtukcfon  High  and  HM^ler  Maanal  Tni^ng 
School;  178  W.  Webster  Ave^  MuakeBOO.  Mlrhlfin 

1919    R.B.CKAIO. 

Kinmiindy,  TTluiniti 

1919  J.  H.  Cbamm,  B.SC, '06. 

1918,  Prrndpalf  Yock  Cammmdty  Htfi  School,  Khnhrnit,  nBnois. 

1918     J.  R.CBANOS. 

C^boon  Gty,  SUnois. 

1920  H.  H.  C^DiXY,  A.B.,  '87. 

1905,  Frirndpal,  Glenville  EB|^  School;  Caerdand,  Ohio. 

1919  F.  L.  CmooNGS,  A3., '04;  A.M., '11. 

1916,  Principal,  Fergus  Connty  EBgh  School,  1007  W.  Blvd.,  Lewk- 
town,   Montana* 

1920  H.  C.  Daimzs. 

Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.;  19  South  La  SaDe  Street,  Chkafo,  Slinds. 
1919    FsAMX  C.  Daniel,  B.  Sc, '01;  A.  M., '02. 

1911,iV»iiCTMMcKfailcyManiialTramfag  High  School;  Waihfagtoii, 
D.C. 
1919   James  D.  Dasnall,  A3.,  '16;  IdLA.,  '17. 

1919,  Principal,  Geneseo  Township  High  School;  Geneseo^  HBnois. 

1919  AiXAM  Davis,  B.  Sc,  '90;  M.  S.,  '96;  LL.  M.,  '93. 

1890,  Principal,  Bosiiiess  Hi|^  School;  Washfngtnn,  D.  C 
1917    GxoKGB  E.  Davis,  A.B., '02;  A3I., '09. 

1919,  Principal,  Wahiut  Hills  High  School,  Ondnnati,  Ohio. 

1916  JxssB  B.  Davis,  A.B.,  '95,  A.M.,  '07,  A.M.,  (Hon.)  '18. 

1920,  Superintendent  of  Secondary  Education;  State  House,  Hartford, 
Connecticut 

1921  M.  G.  Davis,  A.  B.,  '14;  A.  M.,  '20. 

1918,  Prumpd,  EB|^  School;  Giinnell,  Iowa. 

1920  C  £.  DsBuTTS,  A.  M., '88. 

1919,  Assistani  Superintendent  of  Schools;  650  South  CUifc  Street, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

1917  TBcncAS  M.  Dsam,  A.B.,  '08;  A3I.  '15. 

1916,  Principal,  Decatur  High  School;  Decatur,  QUnds. 

1919  H.  A.  Dean. 

Superintendent  of  Schools;  Crystal  Lake,  Olmois. 

1920  A.E.DEEKEX. 

Augusta,  Illinois. 
1920    Ceasixs  E.  Dkeker. 

Kewaunee,  Illinois. 

1919  E.M.  Deem. 

Mahomet,  Illinois. 

1920  Lens  £.  Dennis. 

Homer,  Illinois. 
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1919   R.  R«  Dkhhow,  A3./10. 

1918,  iVIfidf^,  lAwicaceviBe  To^nifh^  Hi^  Sdiool,  Iai^^ 

1919  F.  J.  DmcoMD,  B^.,  '11;  A3.,  '17;  1X3.,  '19. 

1920,  Hlstoiy  DqMrtment,  Wanhmgton  High  Sdiool,  MSwankee, 

1916   Jonf  A.  Dbvuh,  B.S.,  ^02;  M.S., '18. 

1918,  PflMWM  Atdiiioii  County  Htfi  School;  Effingham,  gamai. 
1918    H.  G.  Ddblx,  Pd.B., '98;  MA., '12. 

1918,  Principal,  Qorenvflle  Htfi  School;  108  Fntptd  St,  Ckms§- 
vflle.  New  Yoik. 

1918  JODf  C  DiEHL,  A.B., '87;  A3I., '03. 

1919,  Principal,  Academy  Wffii  School;  510  Myrtle  St,  Erie,  Pten- 
tylvania. 

1921    Ray  O.  Dikther,  B  A.,  M.A. 

1919,  Principal,  High  School;  Supervising  Principal,  Grammar 
School;  Big  Pine,  California. 

1920  R«  A.  DmsNBAUOB. 

Rochelle,  Illinois. 
1920    Ray  Dodos. 

Christopher,  Illinois. 

1919  C.  D.  Donaldson,  Ph.  B.,  '10. 

1917,  Principal,  Savanna  Township  Q^  School;  Savanna,  Illmois. 

1920  H.  S.  DoouTTLE,  A.B., '15. 

1917,  Principal,  Sagbaw  Eastern  Q^  School;  Sagbaw,  Michigan. 

1919  Jambs  E.  Downey,  A.B.,  '97;  AM.,  '05. 

1910,  Headmaster,  High   School  of  Commerce;   Boston,   Massa* 
chusetts. 

1920  Otto  F.  Dubach,  Ph.B.,  '98;  Ph.M.,  '06. 

1920,  Principal,  Central  High  School;  Kansas  Gty,  Missouri. 
1920    F.J.DuFiAiN. 

1920,  Principal,  Rockford  High  School;  Rockford,  Illinois. 
1918    F.  W.  DuNLAP. 

Bradford,  Illinois. 
1916   E.  J.  Eaton,  A.B.,  '04;  A.M.,  '19. 

1920,  Principal,  South  ffifl^  School;  Youngitown,  Ohio. 

1918  SiLAi  EcBOLS,  B.A., '05. 

1915,  Principal,  High  School;  612  Broadway,  Mt  Vernon,  lUhiois. 
1920    J.M.  EoMAN. 

Geneseo,  nUnois. 

1919  F.  G.  Bdwaids. 

MarshaU,  Illinois. 
1918    Caiijos  B.  Ellis. 

1910,  Principal,  Oi^  School  ni  Commeice;  Springfield,  Massa- 
chusetts. 
1918    FitAMX  S.  Enby. 

1917,  Principal,  Roberts  ffifl^  Sdiool;  Smptrinfmitnt  of  Dist  No. 
40;  Roberta,  HBnois. 
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1919  L.  E.  Emutioii, 

Kinmoikbr,  niDoii. 

1920  E.J.EVA1IS. 

HntaonviUe,  Olinoia. 

1916  CBiOtixs  D.  Everett,  A3.,  '80;  A.M.,  '93. 

1893,  Primcipal,  North  High  School;  Fourth  and  DconiMa  Ave., 
Cohimhrnt,  Ohio> 

1920  William  F.  EwiNO,  A.  B., '06. 

1920,  Principal,  Paiadaui  ffifl^  School;  Pasadena,  California. 

1918  Chas.  B.  Fages  Ji.,  A31.,  '93;  M J).,  '93;  ScJ>.  '11. 

1905,  Principal,  Technical  B%h  School;  2417  N.  Front  St,  Harrb- 
burg,  Pennsylvania. 

1919  D.B.FAOER. 

Palestine,  Illinois. 

1921  CuNTON  E.  Fasnham,  a.  B.,  '11;  A.  M.,  '17. 

1916,  Headmaster,  Academic  W^  School;  New  Britafai,  Connecticnt 
1919    EuxABBiH  Faulkner,  AJB.,  '85. 

1909,  Principal,  The  Faulkner  School;    4746  Dorchester    Ave., 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

1919  N.  R.  Feasley,  A.  B., '14. 

Downers  Grove,  minols. 

1918    Beulah  a.  FENDfORE,  B.  S.,  '16;  FJLS. 

1917,  Principal,  Kensington  Hi^  School;  Cumberland  and  Amber 
Sts.,  Philadflphia,  Pennsylvania. 

1918    Ralph  E.  Fuss,  A.  B., '95. 

1912,  Principal,  W^  School;  East  Orange,  New  JersQr. 

1920  Walter  Fink. 

Fairmont,  Illinois. 

1918  F.  H.  FmLEY,  B.  S., '15. 

1916,  Principal,  Sullivan  Townsh^  High  School;  Sullivan,  lUbois. 

1919  J.W.FlNLEY. 

Vandalia,  minds. 

1919  C.  A.  Fbher,  a.  B.,  '10;  A.  M.,  '19. 

Principal,  Central  High  School;  Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 

1918  M.  L.  Flaninoam,  B.S., '04;  A.M., '14. 

1906,  Principal,  Urbana  High  School;  Indiana  Ave.,  Urbana,  OUnob. 

1917  iRA  A.  Fldiner,  Ph3.,  '06;  AJB.,  '11;  AM.,  '20. 

1911,  Headmaster,  Huntington  School  for  Boys;  316  Huntington  Ave., 
Boston,   Massachusetts. 

1919  Lewis  L.  Fgrsythe,  AJB.,  '04. 

1917,  Principal,  Ann  Arbor  High  School;  1314  Forest  Ave.,  Ann 
Arbor,  Michigan. 

1919    L.  M.  Fort,  B  A., '13. 

1918,  Principal,  MitcheU  High  School;  Mitchdl,  South  Dakota. 

1920  BtROR  F^tAMB. 

Hoopestoo,  lUincns. 
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1921    Cau.  G.  F.  Framzen,  A.  B.,  'OS;  M.  A.,  '12;  Ph.  D.,  '20. 

1920,  Professor  of  Secondary  Edacatioii,  Drake  Unhrenily;  Des 
Moines,  Iowa. 
1921    Wnx  FsENCH,  A.  B.,  B.  S.  (Ed.) 

1916,  PfMiaM  Winfidd  Junto-SenMr  High  School,  Winfidd,  K^ 
1921    Elbxsi  K.  FftxTWELL,  Ph.  D. 

1917,  Professor,  Teachers'  CoDege,  Cohmil»a  University;  New  Yock 

aty. 

1917  V.  K.  FkouiA,  A3., '98. 

1916,  Principal,  Broadway  EB|^  School;  5043  Eighteenth  Avenne, 
N.  E.,  Seattle,  Washington. 

1919    L.K.FDIXER. 

Greenup,  Illinois. 

1919  T.J.Fduon. 

Grant  Paik,  Hlmois. 

1916    L.  A.  FuLWiDER,  A.B., '95;  A3I., '05. 

1904,  Principal,  Q|^  School;  34  Lincoln  Avenue,  Freeport,  Illinoia. 

1918  H.  H.  Gadsby,  A.B., '86;  PhJ)., '92. 

1895,  Principal,  Druiy  ffigh  School,  North  Adams,  Massachusetts. 

1920  F.  A.  Ganzer. 

Annington,  Illinois. 

1919  R.  A.  Garvin. 

Bucyrus,  Ohio. 

1921  C.  W.  Gethicann,  AJB.,  AM.,  B J). 

1917,  Principal,  Shawnee  EB|^  School;  Shawnee,  Oklahoma. 

1920  W.  CGiBSB. 

Radne,  Wisconsin. 

1919  L  B.  Gilbert,  B.S.,  '95;  M.S.,  "09. 

1911,  Principal,  Union  High  School;  Grand  Rapids,  Mlrhlgin 

1920  Julius  Gilbert. 

1918,  Principal,  W^  School;  Beatrice,  Nebraska. 

1919  R.M.  GiRHARD. 

Oblong,  minds. 
1919    W.  E.  GiVEMS,  A.B.,  '13;  M.A.,  '15. 

1919,  Principal,  McEinley  Bigh  Schod;  Honduhi,  T.  H. 
1916    RoMALo  P.  Gleason,  B.Sa, '87. 

1905,  iVNid^,  Tedmical  Bigh  School,  Scranton,  Pennsylvania. 
1916    W.  L.  Gobls,  B.S., '01. 

1905,  Principal,  Elgb  High  Schod,  Elgin,  Illinois. 

1920  H.A.GODDARD. 

Waveriy,  BHnois. 

1919  W.  A.  Goodier. 

Bloomington,  Illinois. 

1921  Nblub  Goodman,  B.  DL, '10;  B.  A., '12. 

1919,  Principal,  ffi^  Schod;  Independence,  lowm. 

1920  V.W.  Gorman. 

Tndianola,  Minds. 
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1917  Haixt  R.  Gosixxxy  B.S^  '06. 

1909,  iVMM  WadiingtoD  High  Schod;  Mait^ 

1918  TteiCAS  Wakbimgtoim  Gosumo,  AJB^  "94;  AJL,  'Oi,  PfaJ).,  'IL 

1918,  Supenitar  of  Secoocbiy  Edocition,  MaditQQ,  WKOodn. 
1916    Jomi  G.  GiAHAM,  A3.,  "09;  AJL, '14. 

1915,  iVMO^,  Huntington  Hi^  Sdiool;  Hontiiigto^ 
1918    V.  Blahghb  GiAHAif,  B.S.,  '94. 

1910,  Ptmdpal^  W^  School;  NaperviDe,  HBnoit. 
1916    W.  C  GsAHAM,  A.  B.;  A.  M. 

1903,  PHmcipa^  EB|^  Sdiool;  WiMiwhnu^  Pttntyhmnia. 

1918  POBiXK  GsAvis,  AJB.,  '96. 

1913,  FrmHpai,  Kannal  TWmng  ffifl^  School;  Kanni  City,  Mb- 
touxL 

1919  Emma  S.  Gbzoqry,  A3., '17;  A31., '18. 

1919,  Prmdpal,  Maroa  Hi^  Sdiool;  Muoa,  lUinoit. 
1921    GxQRQs  M.  Gbxxn. 

Primipal,  In^cfwood  Union  B%h  School;  Ingjewood,  CaUfoinia. 

1920  JxJUA  Bzzx  Griswold,  A.B.,  "09;  AJL, '15. 

1917,  iVMiaM  Wdlston  EB|^  School;  Wdltton,  St  Ixmi^  Mi^ 
1920    E.  Gross. 

1112  East  Szty^lonrth  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
1920    Frank  L.  Grove. 

Primapal,  Mobile  High  School,  Mobile,  Akbama. 
1920    L.W.  Hacker. 

Sieffidd,  Illinois. 
1920    R.E.HAIMES. 

Nonnal,  Illinois. 

1916  Avon  S.  Hall,  A3., '84. 

1913,  Principal,  Medill  Q^  School;  Chicafo,  mbais. 
1919    M.  S.  Hamic,  A3., '11. 

1917,  SupennieitdeiU  amd  PHmdpal,  Lewiston  Public  Schools;  Lewis- 
ton,  minds. 

1919  W.  CHandlin. 

Lincoln,  Illinois. 

1920  BxnM.  Hanna. 

Ro^oxd,  minds. 
1919    CC  Hanna. 

BridgqKxrt,  minois. 

1919  L.W.  Hanna. 

Centialia,  Illinois. 

1917  Roy  F.  Hannuic,  A.B.,  '07. 

1919,  Principal,  High  Schod;  Ft  Dodge,  Iowa. 
1917    Rkbaid  T.  Hargrsavss,  A.  B.,  '02. 

Principal,  Central  EB|^  Schod;  Minnraipdis,  Minnesota. 

1920  W.  P.  Hariey,  A.B., '11;  AJL, '15. 

1913,  SupmnUnient  Public  Schools,  Mount  Union,  Pennsylvania. 
1919    W.S.  Harris. 

KOsboiO^  TlWnfti^ 
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920    E.  M.  Harshberoer. 

Ganett,  miiiois. 

919  Cbasixs  Hast,  A.  B.,  '10. 

1918,  Principal^  Eastern  High  School;  Washington,  D.  C. 

920  John  C.  Hast. 

Principal,  Parriah  Street  School;  \^^e8-Bane,  Pennsylvania. 

920  L.  W.  EUviLAND. 

Onaigo,  minois. 

919    Waltxs  W.  Haviland,  A.B., '93. 

Principal,  Friends'  Select  School;  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
919    R.  J.  Hecketsweiles, 

Decatur,  Blinds. 
919    Bebtsam  a.  Hedges,  A.B.,  '16. 

1919,  Superintendent,  La  Harpe  High  School;  La  Harpe,  IlHnois. 
919    L.C.  Hedsick. 

Cropsey,  Blinois. 

921  Agnes  Heightshoe,  M.  Di.,  '03;  B.  A.,  '11. 

1903,  Principal,  High  School;  Perry,  Iowa. 

921    A.  G.  Heitman,  A.B.,  '08. 

Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

919  R. B.Henley 

Gumee,  Illinois. 

920  A.B.  Hiett. 

Gardner,  Illinois. 

921  LUELLA  HlOHTSHOE,  A.  M.,  '07. 

1919,  Principal,  High  School;  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 

919    H.  P.  Hn.BiSH. 

Dizon,  Illinois. 

917     THOMAS  CSAWFOSD  HiLL,  A.B.,  '81. 

1904,  Principal,  Christian  Fenger  Hjgh  School;  Chicago,  Illinois. 

919  Mss.  Lulu  Hnx. 

Greenup,  Illimns. 

921    Ruth  Hill. 

The  Gorham  Press,  3oston,  Massachusetts. 

920  CM.  Hdcbl. 

Principal,  Des  Phunes  Township  EB|^  School;  Des  Plames,  Illinois. 

917  A.  M.  Hitch,  A.B.,  '97;  B.S.,  '07. 

1907,  Principal,  Kemper  Military  School;  Boonville,  Missouri 

919    FsEDEBiCK  St.  J.  Htechoock. 

1906,  Principal,  New  London  Vocational  High  School;  New  London, 
Connecticut 

918  J.F.Hdcsqn. 

Webster  Groves,  Missouri 

919  C  M.  HoBAST. 

Benton  High  School;  St  Joseph,  Missouri. 
918    W.W.  HoBBS 

North  Hi^  School;  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 
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1920    H.D.HQLI1KN. 


dus,  miiiois. 

1917  Wauxs  D.  Hood,  B  A.,  '94. 

1906,  PfMdM  Tbe  Gilbert  School;  Wimted,  Connecticttt 

1919  L.W.HooKEa. 

CoUu,  miiiois. 

1920  C^ORGB  L  Hopkins,  A.  B.,  '85;  A.  M.,  '98. 

1919,  Headmaster,  HSish  School;  Manchester,  New  HsnqMhire. 
1919    B.  Q.  HosKDisoN,  A.  B.,  '16;  A.  M.,  '17. 

1916,  Superiniendeni  of  Schoob;  PbcknQnriDe,  Illinois. 
1919    Oris  Hoskimson,  A3.,  '00;  AM.,  '16. 

1916,  Principal,  Wellington  Township  EBgh  School;  WdUngtoo, 
Illinois. 

1920     O.  C.  HOSTBILES. 

Hopedale,  Illinois. 
1919    H.  W.  HosTiiER. 

Olney,  Illinois. 
\92l    W.  Lymn  Housekan. 

White  Phuns,  New  Yoik. 

1919  G.  £.  HowABD. 

1918,  SupertnUmUtOt  Fsrina,  Illinois. 

1920  Haut  HbwKix,  Ph.  B., '95. 

1918,  SuperintetideHt  t^  SckoOs;  Ralei^  North  Csrofina. 

1919     A.  £.  HUBBABD. 

BiggsviUe,  Illinois. 

1919  G.N.HUTFOSD. 

St  Charles,  Illinois. 

1918  H.  D.  Hughes,  A.B.,  '08;  A3I.,  '17. 

1917,  Principal,  Hinsdale  Township  B%h  School;  EBndsale,  Illinois. 

1921  W.  Habdin  Hughes,  Ph3.,  MA. 

1920,  Disiria  Superintendent  and  Principal,  Oaremont  Junior- 
Senior  High  School;  Oaremont,  Los  Angeles  County,  Cafifomia. 

1920  J.  W.  Hunter. 

PndrieOty,  Illinois. 

1919  H.  L.  HusTED,  M.  D., '09. 

1919,  Principal,  Muscatine  Senior  and  Junior  High  Schools;  Musca- 
tine, Iowa. 

1919  Beulah  Hutchins. 

Greenup,  Olinoia. 

1920  CiBiCENT  C  Htoe,  A.B., '92;  L.H.D., '12. 

1911,  Principal,  Hartford  Public  High  School;  Hartford,  Connec- 
ticut 
1920    M.E.IijnL 

Ttonont,  Illinois. 

1920  Gut  W.  Issland. 

Kenney,  Slinds. 

1921  WnuAM  B.  Jack. 

Principal,  PorUand  High  School;  Portknd,  Maine. 
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1920  Eusis  Jackson. 

Talhila,  Illinois. 
1919    J.  H.  Johnson. 

Gbsford,  minds. 

1918  T.  R.  Johnston,  B.S./10. 

1914,  Principal,  Community  High  School;  Momence,  Illinois. 

1919  A&THUS  J.  Jones,  A3.,  '93;  Ph.D.,  W. 

1915,  Asst.  Professor  of  Secondary  EducaUon;  School  of  Educatlont 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  Philadelphia,  Penns^vania. 

1921  BusTON  R.  Jones,  B.  S.,  '18. 

1919,  Principal,  W^  School;  Rockwell  Gty,  Iowa. 

1920  RoBEST  C.  Keich. 

Wauconda,  Qlincus. 

1918  Paul  G.  W.  Keller,  S.  B., 'Ol. 

1920,  Principal,  Waukegan  Township  High  School;  Waukfgan,HHiiois. 

1920  O.  R.KERIJBY. 

^raiisville,  Illinois. 

1919  GiLBEST  B.  Ketcham,  A.B.,  1899. 

1912,  Principal,  Missoula  County  High  School;  813  Hilda  St, 
Missoula,  Montana. 

1919    J.  Kettery,  A.B., '16. 

1919,  Principal,  Long  View  Township  £B|^  School;  Long  View, 
Illinois. 

1921  P.  H.  Edcball. 

Principal,  Brunswick  £B|^  School;  Brunswick,  Maine. 
1919    C.  H.  Kingman,  A.  B.,  '05. 

1913,  Principal,  Ottawa  Township  High  School;  Ottawa,  minais. 
1919    G.  F.  KxNZEY. 

East  Peoria,  Illinois. 

1919  E.  R.  KntBY,  B.  S., '16. 

1919,  Principal,  Empire  Township  High  School;  Leroy,  iDinds. 
1921    Thoicas  J.  KntBY,  A.  B.,  '06;  M.  A.,  '10;  Ph.  D.,  '13. 

1920,  Professor  of  Secondary  Education,  University  of  Iowa;  Iowa 
Gty,  Iowa. 

1918  H.  H.  KnucPATRiCK. 

Principal,  High  School;  West  Chicago,  Illinois. 

1920  Gerald  W.  Kirn,  Ph.B.,  '09;  M.A.,  '13. 

1919,  Principal,  Bigfi  School;  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

1919  C  L.  Kirschner,  Ph.B.,  '90. 

1911,  Principal,  New  Haven  High  School;  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 

1920  C.  O.  Klontz. 

Camp  Point,  Illinois. 

1919  H.E.  Knarr. 

Annawan,  Illinois. 

1920  Charles  W.  Knudson. 

Eureka,  Illinois. 
1919    Earl  L.  Koehler,  B.S.,  '17. 

1919,  Principal,  Geneva  High  School;  Geneva,  Illinois. 
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1921    Reuben  H.  Kchdoo,  B.  A^  '18. 

1919,  Prmdpai^  £Bg)i  Scbool;  Chuies  Qty,  lofwa. 

1918  G.  J.  KooNS,  A3., '12. 

1918,  Supermiemdaa  €f  Schools,  Prmcipal  of  Township  £Bg)i  School; 
922  North  Chicmgo  St.,  PODtlac,  Slinds. 

1920    Leonau)  V.  Koos,  A3.,  '07;  AJii.,  '15;  PhJ>.,  '16. 

1919,  Professor  of  Secondaiy  Educfttkxi,  Univcnity  of  Minnetota; 
Minneapolis,  Mumesota. 

1919  RiCHABD  E.  Krug. 

1903,  Prmcipal,  North  DiviaonBigh  School,  MHwankee,  Wisconsin. 

1919  W.  W.  Krumsisk,  A3., '13. 

%  «  1919,  Principal,  ShdbyviUe  m^  School,  ShdbjrviDe,  minois, 

1920  RoBEKi  L.  Ladd. 

Green  Valley,  Illinois. 

1917  D.  Langb,  A3., '09. 

1916,  Principal,  Mechanic  Arts  W^  School;  Central  ft  Robert  Sts., 
St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

1918  Abhoid  Lau,  LL3., '06;  Ph3., '18. 

1918,  Principal,  High  School;  RodL  Island,  Illinois. 

1921  C  £.  Lautkrbach,  A.  B.,  '11. 

Principal,  High  Sdiool;  Fairfield,  Iowa. 

1920  H.  W.  Leach,  B.S., '11. 

1917,  iVwiaM  Marietta  High  School,  Marietta,  (Xiio. 

1918  J.  R.  E.  Lee,  BA., '89;  A3I., '94. 

1915,  Principal,  Lincohi  High  School;  l^neteenth  Street  ft  Tracy 
Ave.,  Kansas  Oty,  MissourL 

1921  R.  W.  Leighion. 

Principal,  Skowhegan  High  School;  Skowhegan,  Maine. 

1919  S.E.LEMASE. 

Alungdon,  minds. 
1919    J.  £.  Lemon,  A.  B., '83. 

1894,  SupmtUendent  of  Schools;  Blue  Island,  IIHnols. 

1919  B.  R.  Lewis,  A.  B., '07. 

1916,  Principal,  Bridgeport  Township  Bjgh  School;  Bridgeport, 
Illinois. 

1916    William  D.  Lewis,  A.B., '92;  A3I., '95;  PhJ>., '17. 

'  1919,  Depuly  Superintendeni  of  PuUic  InOrwAum;  Harrisburg,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

1921^  ESMEST  M.  LiBBY. 

Principal,  Presque  Isle  High  School;  Presque  Isle,  Maine. 

1920  R.V.  LiMDSEY. 

Milf ord,  Illinois. 

1918  Sherman  H.  Litiler,  A.  B.,  '11;  A.  M.,  '12. 

Potomac,  niiiuns. 

1920     A.  V.  LOCKHAST. 

Shddon,  minois. 

1919  E.  H.  Lomber,  Ph.B., '03;  Ph31., '06. 

1906,  Principal,  Canandaigua  Academy,  Canandaigua,  New  York. 
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1918  A.  K.  LooMis,  A3.,  W;  A3I., '17. 

Wellington  £Qgh  Sdiool;  Wdlington,  Kansas. 
1916    Hdlam  B.  LooMZS,  A.B., '85;  PhJ>., '90. 

1905,  Principal,  Hyde  Park  B%h  School;  6218  South  Rockwell  St, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 
1920    Floyd  L0SD6. 

Brimfidd,  Illinois. 

1919     LnXIAN  S.  LOTTINVILLB. 

Kempton,  Illinois. 

1919  O.  H.  LowAKY,  A.B., '02. 

1910,  Principal,  High  School;  207  W.  South  St,  PabietvOle,  Ohio. 

1920  W.R.LOWBSY. 

Hoopestoo,  Illinois. 
1919    W.M.LOY. 

Fisher,  Illinois. 

1921     A.  J.  LUDDBN. 

Principal,  High  School,  Bakersfidd,  CaHfomia. 
1919    JohnE.Lukd. 

Alexis,  Illinois. 

1921  Hugh  W.  LuNDY,  B.  A., '15. 

1918,  Prmcipal,  EB|^  School;  Albia,  Iowa. 

1916  EmcuMD  D.  Lyon,  A.B.,  '02;  Fed.  D.,  '08. 

1919,  Principal,  East  High  School;  5505  AmsbyPlace,Qncinnati,Ohio. 

1917  David  Mackenzie,  A.B.,  A.M. 

1904,  Prmdpal,  Central  W^  School,  Detroit,  Michigan, 

1919  H.  Mackenzie. 

Genoa,  minois. 

1920  L.  W.  MacKinnon,  A.  B., '99;  A.  M.; '05 

1919,  Principal,  Central  B3c^  School;  123  South  Forge  St.,  Akron, 
Ohio. 

1919  T.  S.  MacQuiddy,  B.S., '03. 

1907,  BOgh  School  Principal  and  Superintendent,  Watsonville  School 
District,  320  Pahn  Ave.,  Watsonville,  California. 

1920  D.  A.  Magrxtder. 

Westville,  Illinois. 
1919    L.B.MANN. 

Earlville,  Illinois. 

1921  Edna  M.  Makcum,  B.  A.,  '12. 

1918,  Principal,  High  School;  Rolfe,  Iowa. 

1919  Fred  L.  Marshall. 

Saunemin,  Illinois. 
1916    George  Edward  Marshall,  A.B.,  '86. 

1908,  Principal,  Davenport  ffigh  School;  Davenport,  Iowa. 
1916    J.  E.  Marshall,  B.S.,  '01;  M.A.,  '19. 

1916,  Principal,  Central  High  School;  1696  Blair  St,  St  Paul, 
Minnesota. 

1920  Russell  C.  Marshall,  A.  B. 

1919,  Superintendent,  PhDl^M  University;  Prague,  Oklahoma. 
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1920    £.  W.  Makhn. 

Mt  Caimd,  mmoii. 
1916    J.  G.  Mastsss,  Ph.B.,  '12;  AM.,  '15. 

1915,  Principal,  Centiml  Hi^  School;  Twentieth  k  Dodfe  Sts^ 
Omaha,  Nebraska. 
1920    A.  R.  Mathknky. 

Bismaiky  UUnoia. 

1918  £.  O.  May,  B.S., '11. 

1919,  SuperiniemdefU,  Tuscola,  Illinois. 

1919  AsiHUK  Raymond  Mead,  A.B.,  '09;  AJd .,  '10;  PhJ>.»  '17. 

1913,  Pfojessar  of  EdMcaiiom,  Ohio  Wesfeyan  Unlvenlty,  448  North 
Sandusky  Street,  Delaware,  Ohio. 

1920  E.B.MELL. 

Athens,  Georgia. 

1921  A.  B.  Melrose,  A.  B.,  '15. 

1919,  Principal,  Ogh  School;  Madrid,  Iowa. 
1920    Monroe  Meuon. 

1920,  Principal,  HaH  Township  Ogh  School ;  Spring  Valley,  Dlhiois. 
1919    A  W.  Mesxill,  AB., '90. 

191B,  Principal,  North  Hi^  School;  DesMdnes,  Iowa. 

1916     ASMAMD  R.  MlLLES,  B.S.  '97. 

1914,  Principal,  McKhiley  Hi^  School,  St  Louis,  MiswurL 
1919    £.  F.  MnixR,  Ph3.;  PhJL 

1911,  Principal  of  Rayen  High  School;  Comer  Wick  Avenue  ft  Wood 
St,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

1919  Edwin  J.  Milzxr,  Ph.B.,  '10. 

1920,  Principal,  Washington  Bi^  School;  Milwaukee,  ll^sconain. 
1916    Edwin  L.  Mn.T.CT,  AM.,  '91. 

1914,  Principal,  Northwestern  Hi^  School;  50  DeUware  Ave., 
Detimt,  Michigan. 

1916    Fred  J.  Miller,  AB.,  '05. 

1913,  Principal,  East  High  School;  205  Independence  Ave.,  Waterioo, 
Iowa. 

1918  H.P.  MnxER. 

1893,  Principal,  Athmtic  Oty  High  School;  Atlantic  Oty,  New  Jersey. 

1920  Fred  C  MncmcLL,  B.S.,  '00;  M.A,  '06. 

1915,  Principal,  Classical  Hi^  School;  Lynn,  Massachusetts. 

1919  Isaac  Mitchell. 

1919,  Superinkndenl,  Public  Schools;  Homer,  Illinois. 

1920  Oscar  Monoerson. 

Harvard,  Illinois. 

1920     C.  S.  MONTOOTH. 

Pleasant  Plains,  Illinois. 
1920    George  Orson  Moore,  AB.,  '04;  AM.,  '09. 

1919,  Principal,  Central  High  School;  Erie,  Pennsydvania. 
1919    R.C.  Moors. 

1914,  Secreiary,  Illinois  State  Teachers'  Association;  Carlbvflle, 
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1919  ROBEST  MOORHEAD. 

RocktoD,  minois. 
1916    FsAMK  L.  Morse,  A.B., '86;  AJif./89. 

1906,  Frimcipal,  Haxrison  Technical  Ogjb  School;  2850  Twenty^- 
fourth  St,  Chicago,  minois. 

1919  FkANK  PuEiMTON  MossE,  A.B.,  '90;  AJd .,  '01. 

1901,  Principal,  Revere  W^  School,  8  Victoria  St,  Revere,  Maan- 
chusetta. 
1921    Feed  H.  Moulton. 

Principal,  Wytopitlock  Ogjb  School;  Wytopitlodc,  Maine. 
1921    L.  E.  Moulton. 

Principal,  Edward  Little  High  School;  Auburn,  Maine. 

1920  Edoae  R.  Muixims. 

Effingham,  IHincrfs. 

1920  ISVXNO  MUMSON. 

Momence,  Illinois. 
1920    Sahvoro  Mxtrphy. 

Chillioothe,  minois. 
1920   Jessie  Muse. 

1912,  Principal,  Giris'  Ogjb  School,  Atlanta,  Geoigia. 

1919  Peiry  W.  McAixister,  A3. 

1918,  Principal,  Lovington  Township  High  School;  Lovington,  mi- 
nois. 

1920  T.  B.  McCartam. 

Alma,  miiuus. 
1920    J.  K.  McCarier. 

Areola,  minois. 

1916  E.  H.  Kemper  McComb,  A.B.,  '95;  AM.,  '98. 

1916,  Principal,  Emmerich  Manual  Training  Hi^  School;  South 
Meridian  and  Merrill  Sts.,  Indianapolb,  Indiana. 

1917  Tbomas  J.  McCoRMACK,  A.B.,  '84;  A.M.,  '87;  LL.B.,  '90;  M.S.,  '19. 

1903,  Principal,  LaSalle-Peni  Township  High  School;  Sth  and 
Chartres  Sts.,  LaSalle,  minois. 
1920    C.  C.  McCoRinnr. 

Bardd{A,  minois. 
1916   Joseph  Stewart  McCowan,  Ph.B.,  '95;  A.M.,  '00. 

1916,  Principal,  High  School;  South  Bend,  Indiana. 
1916    M.  R.  McDaniel,  M.S.,  '05;  A.M.,  '09. 

1914,  Principal,  Oak  Park  and  River  Forest  Township  ffigh  School; 
741  N.  Oak  Park  Ave.,  Oak  Park,  Illinois. 
1920    S.  K.  McDowEXX,  B.  Sc, '09. 

1920,  SuperinUndeni  of  Schools;  Bloomington,  Illinois. 
1920    W.  W.  Mc  INTIRE,  Ph.B.,  '96;  A.M.,  '12. 

1903,  Principal,  Norwood  High  School;  Norwood,  Ohio. 

1918  (Mrs.)  N.  C.  McKinney,  A.B.,  '03. 

1918,  Principal,  Camargo  High  School;  Camargo,  lUinds. 

1919  Osceola  McMear. 

Secor,  Illinois. 
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1919    J.  CMcMniAN. 

Maaod,  nHnois. 
1919    J.  H.  McNeel,  A.B.,  TO. 

1913,  Frwdpal,  Bddt  Hi^  School;  217  St  Lawicnoe  Arc,  Bdoit, 
WwcoiMin. 
1919    W.  E.  McVey,  B.S., '16;  AJL, '19. 

1919,  iVNidM  Thornton  Township  Hi^  School;  Harvey,  n^^ 
1917    L.  N.  McWboxtek,  B.A., '95. 

1918,  Principal,  West  Hi^  School;  3636  Portland  Ave.,  MfawpoHt, 
Ifinnesota. 

1919  S.  M.  NxBS,  B.S., '82;  M.A.,  (Hon.) '10. 

1899,  Pfwdpal,  Montgomery  County  Ogh  School,  703  N.  Tenth 
St..  TfMi^f^i*fMiftiK*^r.  Kmmafli 

1920  Waltee  S.  Nesmuh. 

1918,  Headmasler,  Nashua  Sgh  School;  Nashua,  New  Hampshire. 

1921  C.  H.  NxwcQMKR,  B.  S.,  '16. 

1920,  Frindtal,  Ogh  School;  Oskaloosa,  Iowa. 
1920    N.Nkwsum. 

Staunton,  Illinois. 
1919    EufER  S.  Newton,  A.B., '95;  MJ>., '05. 

1915,  Principal,  Western  Hi^  School;  Washington,  D.  C 
1919    D.  F.  NiCKOLS 

lincob,  Illinois. 
1919    O.  F.  NocoN,  A.B., '14. 

1916,  Principal,  Fairfield  Hi^  School;  306  East  Washington  St, 
Fairfidd,  Iowa. 

1S^9    Mbs.  Lucie  M.  Noeeis,  A.B.,  "91. 

1918,  Principal,  Saugus  High  School;  Saugus,  Massachusetts. 

1918^Feamci8  R.  Noeth,  A.B.,  '97;  KM,,  '03. 

1915,  Principal  Paterson  High  School;  Paterson,  New  Jersey. 

1919    Ceaeixs  M.  Novak,  A.B.,  '06,  LL3.,  '12,  AJd .,  '15. 

1915,  Principal,  Northeastern  High  School,  Warren  and  Grandy 
Aves.,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

1916  £.  P.  NuTTiNO,  A.B.,  '02. 

1905,  Principal,  Moline  Ogh  School;  1840  Fourteenth  Ave.,  Moline, 
nUnols. 

1919  A.  Edoae  Nye,  B.S.,  '06. 

1919,  Principal,  Township  High  School;  Coal  City,  Illinois. 

1919XE-  £•  Qbebholizee,  A.  B.,  '10;  A.  M.,  '15. 

1913,  Superintendent  of  Schoob;  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

1920  S.  R.  Oldham,  A.B., '08;  A.M., '19. 

1920,  Principal,  Norwood  H«h  School;  Norwood,  Massachusetts. 

1917  F.  H.  OiNEY,  A.B., '91. 

1893,  Principal,  Lawrence  High  School;  815  Indiana  St,  Lawrence, 


1918    F.  L.  Obth,  A3., '00. 

1917,  Principal,  New  Castle  High  School;  New  Castle,  Penn^vania. 
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919    Raymond  W.  Osbokne,  B.A.,  '06;  M.A.,  '08. 

Associate  in  AdminislralioHf  F.  W.  Parker  Schod;  Chkago,  mmok. 

919  Ievoyo  O.  Palmer,  A.B.,  '87;  A^.,  '90. 

1910,  Principal,  Newton  Technical  Hi^  Schod;  30  Hic^iland  Ave^ 

Newtonville,  Massachusetts. 

920  M.  G.  Paxk,  Ph.  B. 

Galesbuzg,  IHInois. 

916  L.  S.  Pasmelee,  B.S.,  '00. 

1913,  Principal,  Flint  Ogjb  School;  Comer  Beach  and  Tliird  Sts., 

Flint,  Michigan. 
920    B.F.Paxe. 

Carterville,  Illinois. 

920  J.  C.  Parsons. 

Hebron,  Illinois. 

921  DxiLA  Patton,  B.  A.,  '12. 

1920,  Principal,  W^  School;  Washington,  Iowa. 

920  Leo  L.  Peck. 

Milton,  Illinois. 

919  Emily  C.  Pennock. 

Carthage  Academy;  Carthage,  Illinois. 

921  EvsRETi  V.  Perkins. 

Principal,  Houlton  High  School;  Houlton,  Maine. 

917  Charles  H.  Perrine,  Ph.B.,  '92. 

1920,  Principal,  Paricer  High  School;  Chicago,  lUinds. 

920  R.R.  Perrine. 

Canton,  Illinois. 

920    A.  F.  Petty. 

Waverly,  Illinois. 

919  E.  O.  Phares. 

Wilmington,  Illinois. 

920  George  C.  Phifps. 

Manito,  Illinois. 

917    FkANK  G.  Pickell,  '09;  A.M.,  '17. 

1920,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools^  Qevdand,  Ohio. 

921  F.  H.  Pierce. 

Principal,  Jordan  High  School;  Lewiston,  Maine. 

919  J.F.Pierce. 

Metcalf ,  Illinois. 

920  George  L.  Plimpton. 

1896,  Principal,  TUton  Seminaiy;  TUton,  New  Hampshire. 
917    DwiGBT  E.  Porter,  A.B.,  '02. 

1917,  Principal,  High  School  of  Commerce;  913  N.  Forty-nhith  Ave^ 
Omaha,  Nebraska. 

921  Ediih  L.  Porter,  Ph.  B.,  '15. 

1919,  Prindpal,  High  School;  Maxwell,  Iowa. 

917    John  L.  G.  Pottorp,  A.B.,  '03;  M.E.,  '11;  M.A.,  '11. 

1907,  Principal,  McKinley  W^  School;  Canton,  Ohio;  702  Thir^ 
teenth  St,  N.  W.,  Canton,  Ohio. 
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1917    John  Rush  Powell,  B.A.,  "97;  MA.,  W. 

1909,  Principal,  Soldan  HIs^  School;  918  Union  Blvd.,  St  Louit, 
IfiaBomL 
1919    E.W.  Powzss. 

1912,  Superinkndent  of  Schools,  Primdpal,  Townihi^  Ogjb  School; 
Fairbuiy,  Illiiuns. 

1919    WnuAM  Praxken,  A.B., '98;  Ph.B.,  W. 

1915,  Principal,  Highland  Paric  Ogh  School;  128  Oendale  Aye., 
Highland  PariL,  Wayne  Co.,  Michigan. 

1919  Rauh  W.  Pringle. 

Principal,  Bl^  School;  Illinois  Nonnal  Univenity,  Nonnal,  IlUnois. 
1921    G.  A.  P&ooL 

Principal,  Kennd)unkport  High  School;  Kenndninkport,  Maine. 

1917    Merix  Prunty,  A.B.,  *09. 

1918,  Principal,  Central  High  School;  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

1920  C.  O.  Pryor. 

Fisher,  Illinois. 

1921  Myrtle  Pullsn,  B.  A.,  '10. 

1919,  Principal,  High  School;  Britt,  Iowa. 
1921    Clarence  P.  Qudcby. 

Principal,  Cony  High  School;  Augusta,  Maine. 

1919    Jambs  Ras  B.  S.,  *03. 

1918,  Principal,  High  School  and  Junior  College;  Mason  Gty,  Iowa. 
1919    L.W.  Raglamd. 

Casey,  Illin<ns. 

1919  J.  £.  Raiboun. 

Eldorado,  Illinois. 

1920  O.  C.  Rakseyer. 

Princeton,  Ulincns. 

1919  F.  O.  Randall,  M.DL,  '97;  A.M.,  '16. 

1916,  Principal,  Flathead  County  High  School;  704  Second  Ave.,  W., 
KalispeU,  Montana. 

1918    A.  A.  Rea,  A.B., '13. 

1917,  Principal,  West  High  School;   84  Blackhawk  St,  Aurora, 
Illinois. 

1920  C.H.Ream,A.B.,'11;MA.,'17. 

1920,  Superintendent,  Clear  Lake  Public  School;  405  North  Fourth* 
Clear  Lake,  Iowa. 

1918    Thoicas  W.  Records. 

Principal,  Garfield  High  School,  Terre  Haute,  Indiana. 

1916    Clayton  E.  Reed,  A.B., '96;  A.M., '99. 

2929  Southern  Boulevard,  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

1916    Ernest  John  Reed,  A.B.,  'IS. 

1916,  Principal,  Adrian  High  School;  425  E.  Front  St,  Adrian, 

1918    Joseph  A.  Reed,  B.S., '06;  AJd., '07. 

1906,  Principal,  Franklin  High  School;  Seattle,  Washington. 
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1920    Q.  RayRxedy. 

Hamilton^  minoia. 

1920  B.  L.  Reeves. 

Vermonty  niinois. 

1917  Clasemcs  T.  Rice,  A.  B.,  B.  Sc,  '11;  A.  M.,  '18. 

Principal^  Kansas  Gty  High  School;  Kansas  City,  Kansas. 

1918  B.  C.  Richardson,  A.B.,  ^93;  AJd.,  '96. 

1906,  Principal,  Theodore  Roosevelt  Ogh  School;  524  E.  Seventh 
St,  Alton,  Illinois. 

1919  Mykon  W.  RiCHASDSON,  A.  B., '86. 

1911,  Headmaster,  Girls'  Hi^  School;  67  Brooksdale  Road,  Boston, 
Massachusetts. 

1921  Byron  J.  Rivbtt. 

Assistant  Principal,  Northwestern  W^  School,  Detroit,  Michigan. 

1919  Will  C.  Robb,  A.  B.,  '14;  A.  M.,  '15. 

1920,  Principal,  Part-Time  School,  J.  Sterling  Morton  High  School, 

Cicero,  Illinois. 
1916    George  H.  Rockwood,  A.B.,  '79;  AM.,  '82. 

1900,  Principal,  Austin  High  School;  5417  Fulton  St,  Oiicago, 

Illinois. 

1920     P.  H.  RODGERS. 

Thawville,  Illinois. 

1918  I.  Lloyd  Rogers,  A.  B.,  '04;  LL.  B.,  '14. 

1920,  Porter  School  of  Commerce;  Evansville,  Indiana. 
1921    Ida  C.  Rohljt,  B.  A.,  '15. 

1920,  Principal,  High  School;  Aurelia,  Iowa. 
1921    Cameron  M.  Ross,  B.  A.,  '15. 

1920,  Principal,  High  School;  853  Ehn  Street,  Webster  Dty,  Iowa. 

1918     J.  B.  RXTSSELL. 

Wheaton,  Illinois. 
1916    Edward  Rynearson,  A.B.,  *93;  AM.,  '96;  PdJ>.,  '19. 

1912,  Principal,  Fifth  Avenue  High  School,  1800  Fifth  Ave.,  Pitts- 
burgh, Pennsylvania. 

1920  R.M.  Salee. 

Bowen,  Illinois. 
1916    R.  L.  Sandwick,  A.  B., '95. 

1903,  Principal,  Deerfield-Shields  Township  Ogh  Sdiool,  Hi^^bland 
Paric,  Illinois. 
1920    W.O.Sayler. 

Iroquois,  Illinois. 

1919  R.G.  Sayrs. 

EdwardsviUe,  Illinois. 

1920     J.  P.  SCHEID. 

Roanoke,  Illinois. 

1920     O.  I.  SCHMAELZB, 

Tuscola,  Illinois. 
1919    H.  Galen  SemoDT,  A.B.,  '02;  B.S.,  '07;  AM.,  '10. 

1915,  Principal,  Township  High  School;  BdlevOle,  IDincMS. 
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1918  Paxxs  Schocb,  A3.,  *9S;  AM.,  '91. 

1912,  Frmdpal,  West  Pldladelplik  Hi^  School  for  Giilt;  Fortr 
■eventh  k  Walnut  SU^  Phihrtriphia,  Pttm^dvanfau 

1920     A.  G.  SCHKOKDESMmL 

Wahrat,  niiiioii. 

1920     £.  IC  SCHUKMEMAM. 

NashviDe,  QHnois. 

1920     £.  F.  SCHWKKXAXT. 

Fxcmoot,  IDiiioia. 
1920    Jomr  L.  Sbaxon. 

150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  YoA  City. 
1920    Paxtl  Sschamsbn. 

Mt  Olive,  aUnois. 

1919  AvA  M.  SEEDORrr. 

Sheldon,  nimoia. 

1916  Wauek  £.  Skverance,  A.B.,  ^95;  A.M.,  "02. 

1918,  Frimcipal,  Cential  Hi^  School;  Haniabuig,  Vtamybnaku 

1920  B.  F.  Shafer. 

Ja^sonville,  HUnoii. 
1919    George  P.  Shaniey,  A.B.,  ^04;  A.M.,  "06. 

1918,  Principal,  St  Ignathu  W^  School;  1076  Rooaevdt  Road, 
W.,  Chicago,  minois. 
1919    T.F.Shaw. 

Edinburg,  minois. 
1919    Edub  p.  Shepherd,  B.S.,  '12. 

1917,  Principal,  Batavia  Hi^  School;  Batavia,  OUnois. 

1921  H.  P.  Shepherd. 

Principal,  Junior  Ogjb  School;  Kansas  City,  Kansas. 

1919  J.  W.  Shidelbr,  Ph.B., '09. 

1918,  Principal,  Czawfoid  County  Ogjb  School,  Cherokee,  Kansas. 

1920  David  P.  Simpson,  A.B.,  '92;  AM.,  '95;  LL.B.,  *Q9. 

1911,  Principal,  West  High  School;  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
1920    Avert  W.  Skinner,  A3., '92. 

1920,  Dircdof  ci  Examinations  and  Inspections  Division;  Albany, 
NewYoik. 

1919  LODB  Paucer  Siadb,  A.B.,  '93;  AM.,  '97. 

1913,  Principal,  Public  Ogjb  Schod;  New  Britain,  Connecticut 

1920  CltsbSlone. 

Virden,  Iffinois. 

1921  Elmer  O.  Small. 

Principal,  Newport  Hl^  School;  Newport,  Maine. 
1919    Augustus  Henry  Smith,  A3.,  '04. 

1917,  Principal,  Hbwaid  Hl^  Schod;  West  Bridgewater,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

1917  Bella  B.  Smith,  A.  B.,  "07. 

1912,  Principal,  Hl^  School;  ConneDsvOle,  Pennsylvania. 
1919    CM.SMIIB. 

Effingham,  Minois. 
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1920    CaslW.Smiih. 

Pleasant  Hin,  miDoia. 
1920    Chasus  W.  Smuh. 

Winchester,  miiioii. 
1920    H.H.SMIIH. 

Savanna,  QUnois. 

1919  L.  C  Smuh,  A3.,  W. 

1918,  Prirndpaly  Commmiity  Hi^  School;  Chenoa,  Illinois. 
1916    Lewis  Wilbur  Smuh,  A3.,  "02;  A.M.,  '13;  Ph.D.,  '19. 

1919,  Primcipal,  Joliet  Township  Hi^  Schod;  JoUet,  Illinois. 

1920  RoBSRT  G.  Smuh. 

WhitdiaUy  nihiois. 
1919   J.  A.  Smothers. 

RoosviOe,  Illinois. 
1919   J.  F.  Snqdgrass. 

Ali^  Illinois. 

1918  George  Alvin  Snook,  A3.,  '02. 

1915,  Principal,  Fiankfoid  Ogjb  School;  Frankfocd,  PhOaddphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

1919  Morton  Snyder. 

1919,  Principal,  The  University  Wf^  School;  The  University  ci 
Chicago,  Chicago,  minols. 

1916    WnuAM  H.  Snyder,  A.B.,  '85;  A.M.,  '88;  D.  Sc,  '08. 

1908,  Principal,  HoQywood  Hi^  School,  1521  Hic^ihuid  Ave.,  Los 
Angdes,  Calif omia. 
1919    W.  L.  Spencer,  BJl,  '02;  M.A.,  '15. 

1920,  Supenisor  of  Secondaiy  Education,  Montgomefy,  Alabama. 
1916   W.  R.  Spurrier,  A3., '01. 

1912,  Principal,  Princeton  Township  Hi^  School;  1013  So.  Church 
St,  Princeton,  minois. 
1919    W.M.  Stacy. 

Shiiky,  mincns. 

1919  FkANK  W.  Stahl. 

1918,  Principal,  Bowen  Q|^  School;  Chicago,  minois. 

1920  Raymond  E.  Staisy,  A.  B.,  '12. 

1920,  Pf^idM  Bean  High  School;  Frostburg,  Maiyland. 
1920    Florence  M.  Staines,  B.  A., '11. 

1917,  Principal,  Bi^  School,  Eldora,  Iowa. 
1920    F.N.Stark. 

Perry,  minois. 

1918  Wayland  E.  Stearns,  A3., '85;  AJd., '94. 

1899,  Principal,  Bairinger  ^gh  School;  Szth  Ave.,  Ridge  k  Parker 
Sts.,  Newaik,  New  Jersey. 
1916   H.  T.  Steeper,  A3., '09. 

1918,  Principal,  West  Ogh  School;  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

1919  E.  G.  Stevens,  B.  Ed., '16. 

1917,  Principal,  Rantoul  Township  Hi^  School;  SupmnknimH, 
Rantoul  Sdiools;  Rantoul,  minois. 
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1920    £.  R.  Srxvms. 

Leavenworth,  Kintm 
1916    FkZD  G.  Stevenson,  A3.,  '08. 

1917,  Pf««K:»^i/,Dubuque  His^  School;  1564  Iowa  St ^  Dubw^^ 
1919    John  L.  Siewast,  B.  Sc,  '13. 

1918,  Frincipal,  Paikenbmg  Hi^  School;  1713  Latiobe  StieeC» 


1920    Bennett  M.  Stioall,  A.  B.,  '01;  A.  M.,  '05. 

1919,  Asnstanl  SupmnUmdaU  of  Sdiools;  3729  Wafaiot  Street, 
Gty,  Missooii. 
1920    WnxiAK  Earls  Stilwell,  A.B.,  '01;  AJd.,  'OS. 

1903,  Eeadmaskr,  Univenity  School;  Chirhmitl,  Ohio. 

1918  Chauzs  T.  Sione,  A.B.,  '96. 

1915,  Principal,  New  Brunswick  Ogh  School;  New  Bnuiiwi(±,  New 
Jersey. 

1920    K.  G.  Stouvtek. 

Elgin,  minois. 

1920  £.  H.  Stuixens. 

Sullivan,  minois. 

1919  J.  G.  Stuix. 

Du  Quoin,  niinds. 
1919    Waltee  C  Sun,  Ph.B. 

1916,  Frimcipal,  Pawnee  Township  Sgh  School;  Pawnee,  Illinois. 

1921  W.  E.  Sullivan. 

Principal,  Brewer  ffigh  School;  Brewer,  Maine. 
1921    Clara  P.  Swain,  B.  A. 

1917,  Principal,  High  School;  308  East  Main  Street,  VermOioQ,  South 
Dakota. 

1919  O.  M.  Swank,  A.B., '07. 

1919,  Principal,  Anna-Jonesboro  Community  Bi^  School;  Anna, 
minott. 

1920  L  D.  Taubeneck. 

1920,  Superititendenl  of  Schools,  Pfma^,Minier  Community  Bl^ 
Schod;  Minier,  Illinois. 

1916    J.  L.  Tbalman,  A3., '00;  AJff ., 'la 

1917,  Principal,  Proviso  Township  Ogh  School;  First  Ave.  k  Madi- 
son St,  Maywood,  Blinds. 

1919  Paxtl  K.  Theobald. 

Qinton,  Illinois. 

1921  Hazel  V.  Thomas,  B.  DL,  '11;  A.  B.,  '15. 

1920,  Principal,  Ogh  School;  Behnond,  Iowa. 

1921    James  E.  Thomas. 

Principal,  Dorchester  High  School;  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

1921    L.  F.  Th(»cas,  A.  B., '14. 

1920,  Principal,  W^  School;  ^^ton,  Iowa. 

1920  M.  Smrh  Thomas. 

1919,  Principal,  Hutchhison  Central  Ogh  School^ Buffalo,  New  York, 
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1918  C.  W.  Tbompson,  Ph.B.,  '96. 

1913,  Principal,  Carbon  County  Hi^  School;  Red  Lodge,  Montana. 

1920  Frank  E.  Thoicpson,  A.B.,  71;  A.M.,  75;  EdJ).,  '19. 

1890,  Head$iMster,  Rogers  Hi^  School;  IS  Chan^ilin  Street*  New- 
port, Rhode  Island. 

1921  Heixn  J.  Thompson,  A.  B.,  '11. 

1918,  Principal,  High  School;  208  West  (Hrard  Avenue,  Indianola, 
Iowa. 

1919  Wnus  Tboxson,  A.B.,  '18. 

1919,  Principal,  Woodstock  High  School;  Woodstock,  Illinois. 

1920  E.  W.  TuFANY,  A.B., '05. 

1916,  Principal,  High  School;  Springfield,  (Miio. 

1921  C"^»^*«  C.  Tklunghast,  A.B.,  A.M. 

1920,  Principal,  Horace  Mann  School  for  Boyt;  Teachers  College, 
New  York. 

1921    T.  C  TooKSR. 

Principal,  Millbridge  W^  School;  Millbridge,  Maine. 

1920  Lsw  R.  TkAYLOR. 

Fillmore,  Illinois. 
1919    O.  G.  Treadway. 

McHenry,  Illinois. 

1921  W.  £.  Trsbilcock,  B.A., '08;  M.A., '09. 

1920,  Principal,  Ishpeming  W^  School;  Is]q>eming,  Michigan. 
1919    Eloise  R.  Tremain,  B.A.,  '04. 

1918,  Principal,  Feny  Hall,  Lake  Forest,  Illinois. 

1917    George  N.  Tremfer,  A.B.,  '01. 

1911,  Principal,  Kenosha  High  School;  726  S.  Exchange  St,  Kenosha, 
Wisconsin. 
1919    H.D.  Trimbie. 

1920,  Assistant  High  School  Visitor,  Urbana,  Illinois. 
1919    J.  H.  Trinkle,  B.S.,  '04;  A.B.,  '11. 

1911,  Principal,  Newman  Township  High  School;  Newman,  Illinois. 
1919    EsTON  V.  Tubes,  A.B.,  '09,  A.M.,  '10. 

1919,  Principal,  New  Trier  Township  Ogh  School;  Kenilworth, 
Illinois. 

1921    B.  X.  Tucker,  B.S.,  '00;  A.B.,  '01;  M.S.,  '03. 

1907,  Principal,  Union  EBgh  School;  Richmond,  California. 
1917    L.T.TURPIN. 

Crawfordsville,  Indiana. 

1919  M.S.  Vance. 

Oblong,  minds. 

1920  Francis  Vandbr  Veen. 

Salem,  Illinois. 

1919  R.  P.  Vaughn. 

Elyria,Ohio. 

1920  Sam  Vernon. 

Downers  Grove,  Illinois. 
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1919     C06li06  C  VXSELXT. 

St  Piooopius  Academy;  liile,  Illinob. 
1921    H.  S.  VootHKBS. 

iVmciM  ^gJti  umI  Manud  ThJnlng  Sdiool;  F^ 

1916  CuwMoaD  GxLBKST  Wadb,  B^  "96;  MA.,  'IS. 

1913,  Primdpal,  Superior  Hi^  School;  793  W.  Fourth  St,  SiqMfior, 
Wiicoiisiii* 

1919  A.  B.  WAIM800TT. 

Fatoka,  mbois. 

1920  J.  E.WAKXLKT. 

Danvflle,  IDiiiois. 

1917  JLkBJL  Douglas  Waldo,  A.B.,  "06,  A.M.,  '14. 

1914, /VMictM  ^att  Hi^  School;  24  Hickoty  Ave.,  Anrofm,  imiioii. 
1920    W.  D.  Waldrxp,  A3., 'OS. 

1916,  Principal,  Streator  Township  Hi^  School;  Streator,  Blinoit. 

1919  Albkbt  Walxek. 

Arthur,  minolf. 

1920  J.  B.  Wallace. 

Wjfoming,  miiioii. 
1920    QfAETjm  BuETON  Walsh,  A3.,  '06. 

1919,  Principal,  Friends'  Central  School;  Phfladdphia,  Pennqrlvania. 
1920    E.D.  Walibss. 

Ipava,  mSnois. 

1920  J.  A.  B.  Waliher. 

Gokonda,  Illinois. 

1918  GsoEQS  A.  Walton,  A3.,  '04;  KM.,  '07. 

1912,  Principal,  George  School;  George  School,  Penn^^rania. 

1920     H.E.WAE7EL. 

Zei^er,  Illinois. 

1921  WoBCBSiBR  Waxxem,  a.  B.,  '12. 

1919,  Vice-Principal,  East  ffi^  Schod;  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

1918    P.  M.  Watson,  A.B.,  '14;  AJd .,  '19. 

1918,  Principal,  Robinson  Township  High  School;  704  N.  Crois  St., 
Robinson,  Illinois. 

1918  Hesbest  S.  Weaves. 

Prnidpal,  High  School  of  Practical  Arts,  Boston,  Massachnaetts. 

1916    Fxssis  £.  Webb,  B.A.,  '11. 

1919,  Principal,  Gbbe  High  School;  781  Maple  St,  Globe,  Arimuu 

1919  Maud  Webster. 

Sandwich,  Blinds. 

1921    N.  H.  Weeks,  B.  A.,  "94. 

1920,  Vice-Principal,  West  Hi^  School;  Des  Mdnes,  Iowa. 

1916    David  E.  Wboubin,  A3.,  '97;  AJd.,  '12;  Ph.D.,  '16. 

1916,  AuodaU  in  Education,  Johns  Hopkins  University;  1921, 
ilMisioM^  5»^«rMMtf0Nl  of  Public  Sdioob;  Baltbnoce,  Mary^^ 
1919    GsoEGB  B.  Weisiger. 

Oakwood,  nUnois. 
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1920   M.C.WSLCH. 

Gillespie,  Dlinoii. 
1920    H.L.WELXER. 

Rockton,  minois. 
1917    J.  F.  WsLLBMEYER,  A.B.,  HXS;  M.A.,  'R 

1917,  Principal,  Quincy  Senior  Ogjb  School;  1208  Jersey  St,  Qoinqr, 
Illinois. 

1916  DoxA  Wells,  B.A., '84;  M^., '97. 

1911,  Principal,  Lucy  L.  Flower  Technical  Hi^  School;  6059  Wabash 
Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

1917  Wm.  a.  Wrrax,  A.B.,  '91;  Ph.D.,  '95. 

1901,  Principal,  m^  Schod;  12  Behnont  Cirde,  Tkcnton,  New  Jenqr. 
1917    C  W.  Whttten,  A.B., '06. 

1916,  Principal,  De  Kalb  Township  Hi^  School;  324  Sycamore  Road» 
De  Kalb,  Illinois. 
1916    William  Wiener,  A.B.,  '88;  AM.,  '89;  Ph.B.,  '91. 

1912,  Principal,  Central  Commercial  k  Manual  Trabing  ffigh  School, 
NewariL,  New  Jersey. 

1920    Joseph  A.  Wiggin,  A.B.,  '09. 

1916,  Headmaster,  Richards  High  Schod;  Newport,  New  Hampshire. 
1920    H.A.Wnx. 

Momence,  Illinois. 

1919  M.P.WnxiNS. 

RoseviHe,  Illinois. 

1920  Glbnna  M.  Wildns. 

Mahomet,  Illinois. 
1916    GiLBEST  H.  WiLXiNSON,  Ph.B., '98;  A.M., '07. 

1913,  Principal,  Lyons  Township  Wf^  School;  Brainard  Art^  La 
Grange,  Illinois. 

1919  H.D.  WnxAXD. 

1919,  Superintendent,  Plainfidd,  nUnois. 
1916    G.  W.  WnxEiT,  A.B.,  '08;  A.M.,  '14. 

1914,  Principal,  mblnng  Six  Year  H.  S.  ft  Junior  College;  Bibbing, 
Minnesota. 

1920  FkANK  L.  Williams,  A.B., '89;  AJd., '07. 

1906,  Sumner  High  School;  St.  Louis,  BfissourL 
1920    J.  C.  Williams. 

Arlington  Heights,  Illinois. 

1919  R.  J.  Williams. 

Danvers,  minds. 

1920  M.H.WIUJMG. 

1920,  Principal,  Springfidd  Ogh  School;  Springfield,  Illinois. 

1921  CuMTQM  D.  Wilson. 

Principal,  Morse  Q|^  School;  Bath,  Maine. 
1920    Edwaxd  C.  Wilson,  B.S.,  '91;  AM.,  '20. 

1903,  Principal,  Friends  School;  Baltimore,  Maiyland. 
1919    Emery  M.  Wilson. 

Principal,  Central  His^  School;  Washington,  D.  C 
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1919    F.  A.W1L8QN. 

1919,  iVMMs^  Fnnkfort  Coomiinity  Hi^  School;  W 
THinoit. 

1919  Guy  C  Wilson,  BJ>d.,  tX). 

1915,  Presidmt,  Latter  Day  Saints'  Hi^  School;  Salt  Lake  Qty^Utah. 

1920  H.  A.  Wilson. 

Hunt,  minds. 

1918  Mbs.  Lacr  L.  W.  Wilson,  Ph.D.,  '97. 

1916,  Principal,  South  Philadelphia  High  School  lor  Girb;  2101  S, 
Broad  St,  PhiladHphia,  Penn. 

1921  WnxiAK  £.  WiNO. 

PfMCfM  I>eering  Hi^  School;  Portland,  Maine. 
1916    O.  H.  WiNGTiELD,  A.B.,  ^99. 

1906,  Primdpal,  Central  Hi^  School;  Comer  Wert  and  Griffith. 
Jackson,  MississippL 

1919  W.W.Wdeiz. 

Canton,  Illinois. 

1920  (Mxs.)  A.  T.  Wise. 

Ffincipalf  Commercial  Bl^  Schod;  Atlanta,  Geoig^ 
1916    John  £.  Wmoot,  A3., '94. 

1918,  Primcipal,  Qty  Wf^  School;  407  Sa  Poplar  Ave.,  Ksiikakwt, 
Illinois. 

1920  Mast  WiTTLER,  Ph.  B., '04. 

I9ff! ,  Principal,  Oevdand  Heifl^ts  Ogh  School;  3203  Sycamore 
Road,  Qevdand,  Ohio. 
1919    0.H.W01LEY. 

Ridgefum,  Illinois. 

1921  C.  E.  Wyoant,  B.  S., '12. 

1920,  Principal,  High  School;  Ames,  Iowa. 
1916    Lbonasd  Yoxtng,  A.B.,  '98. 

1910,  Principal,   Centnd  High  School;  Lake  Ave.  ft  Second  St, 
Duluth,  Minnesota. 
1918    Ross  NswiCAN  Young,  A.B., '12. 

1916,  Principal,  Stillwater  High  School;  1018  South  Second  Street, 
StiUwater,  Minnesota. 

1921    W.  J.  Youw>,  B.  A., '10. 

1917,  Principal,  Ogh  School;  602  Fourth  Avenue,  Clinton,  Iowa. 
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iNSTITUnONS 

Bkyson  LzmtAXY  ov  Tbachiss  Gollsoi— OilumbiA 
University,  New  Yoik. 
President^  Nicholas  Murray  Butler. 
Admg  Librariath  ^miiam  H.  Car- 
penter* 

Tte  UmIVXSSITY  LiBBASIES 

The  University  of  Chicago,  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

Dabtmouth  College  Libeary 
Hanover,  New  Hampshire. 
librarian,  N.  L.  Goodrich. 

GsADUAZE  School  or  'EaoaaiOH  Libsaey 
Harvard  University; 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

Indiana  State  Nosmal  School  Lzbeaet 
Terre  Haute,  Indiana, 

Indiana  Univeesity  Libeaey 
Bloomington,  T"d**"%T 
President,  l^^lliam  Lowe  Bryan. 
librarian,  W.  E.  Jenkins. 

Los  Angeles  Public  Libeaey 
Los  Angeles,  California. 

Libeaey,  State  Boaed  ov  Editcation 
New  Hampshire 
Concord,  New  Hampshire. 

New  Yoek  State  College  ov  Ageicultueb  Libeaey 
Ithaca,  New  York. 
Librarian,  W.  W.  Ellis. 

State  Libeaey— Albany,  New  Yoek 
Director,  J.  Q.  Wyer,  Jr. 

Oahu  College  Libeaey 
Honolulu,  Ha?raiL 
President,  Arthur  Floyd  Griffiths.  * 
librarian,  Mabel  M.  Hawthorne. 

Ohio  Wesleyan  Univeesity  Libeaey 
Delaware,  Ohio. 
President,  John  W.  Hoffman. 
librarian,  Russell  B.  Miller. 


FIFTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION 

The  fifth  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Second- 
ary School  Principals  was  held  at  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey, 
Monday  and  Tuesday,  February  28  and  March  1,  1921. 

FIRST  SESSION 

The  first  session,  held  in  the  Rose  Room  of  Hotel  Traymore, 
Monday,  February  28,  1921,  was  called  to  order  at  9:35  A.  ic. 
by  the  President,  Principal  Edmund  D.  Lyon  of  East  High 
School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio.  The  President  read  his  address  on  the 
Submerged  Tenth. 

THE  SUBMERGED  TENTH 

PRINCIPAL  EDMUND  D.  LYON 
EAST  HIGH  SCHOOL,  CINCINNATI,  OHIO 

It  is  interesting  to  look  back  over  the  recent  years  and  note  how 
one  movement  after  another  has  influenced  the  secondary  schools. 
It  has  not  been  so  many  years  since  by  means  of  a  parading  of  figures 
it  was  made  almost  self  evident  that  the  cause  of  failures  in  the  ninth 
grade,  where  the  failures  are  always  so  numerous,  was  poor  teaching. 
Do  what  we  would,  however,  if  instruction  was  thoroughgoing,  we 
could  not  change  the  condition.  Smaller  classes  helped  a  little,  su- 
pervised study  may  have  improved  conditions  somewhat,  and  yet 
there  were  many  who  fell  by  the  wayside  and  we  sought  for  remedies 
in  vain.  With  each  new  group  that  came  to  us  there  was  a  renewal 
of  hope.  Surely  the  experience  of  the  preceding  year  would  not  be 
repeated.  Surely  tUs  year  our  skilful  teachers  would  know  how  to 
meet  the  difficulty,  but  it  was  the  old  story  over  again.  New  subjects 
were  introduced,  new  courses  of  study  were  devised,  some  of  which 
eliminated  the  traditional  stumbling  blocks,  but  so  soon  as  a  subject 
became  of  a  nature  to  involve  a  little  close  thinking  or  demanded 
some  precision  and  exactness, we  met  the  same  results  and  a  certain 
number  could  not  or  woidd  not  meet  the  conditions.  There  was 
always  the  alternative  of  lowering  standards,  but  the  welfare  of  those 
who  coidd  do  the  work  assigned  and  who  could  and  would  master  the 
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more  difficult  problems,  prevented  such  a  step.  By  a  process  of  elim- 
ination a  somewhat  select  group  passed  on  to  the  tenth  grade,  where, 
in  a  lesser  degree,  the  experience  of  the  ninth  year  was  repeated. 

It  is  now  quite  evident  that  out  of  the  hundreds  who  come  to  us 
from  the  elementary  school  there  are  many  who  have  not  the  native 
endowment  to  obtain  anything  like  the  mastery  of  a  subject  which  re- 
quires application  and  a  degree  of  concentration.  We  hear  not  a  little 
in  these  days  of  mental  tests  and  out  of  them  has  come  a  knowledge 
of  the  native  capacities  of  boys  and  girls  which  gives  us  a  new  point 
of  view.  We  now  expect  that  among  the  several  hundred  whom  we 
shall  greet  in  September  there  is  a  goodly  number  who  have  not  an 
intelligence  which  will  enable  them  to  grasp  the  more  difficult  sub- 
jects and  thus  anticipating  our  troubles  we  do  not  worry  over  them 
quite  as  of  yore,  because  the  fault  is  not  altogether  ours. 

Our  new  situation,  however,  is  not  without  its  embarrassment  and 
its  perplexity.  What  are  we  going  to  do  about  it?  The  master  minds 
of  our  profession  are  not  slow  to  show  us  wherein  we  have  sinned. 
Almost  with  vehemence  they  tell  us  how  we  err — all  of  which  we  know 
full  well — but  they  are  not  so  fast  in  pointing  out  the  remedies. 

Pardon  a  digression.  The  practice  of  a  few  of  our  courts  is  of  in- 
terest. The  claim  is  made  that  in  our  great  prisons  there  are  many 
inmates,  even  a  majority,  who  in  all  probability  would  never  commit 
again  the  offence  which  was  the  cause  of  their  imprisonment.  Were 
they  free  they  would  not  prove  a  menace  to  society.  Again  it  is  even 
said  that  given  a  similar  set  of  circumstances  and  like  impulses,  many 
of  us  would  have  committed  the  same  crime.  Then  too,  it  seems  to 
have  been  shown  and  it  is  admitted  to  be  true,  that  there  are  many 
serving  short  time  sentences,  who  have  in  them  criminal  tendencies 
and  who  should  never  be  permitted  to  be  at  large,  but  who  should  be 
confined,  for  the  safety  of  society,  for  their  entire  lives.  It  should  be 
the  business  of  the  court  to  determine  the  guilt  of  the  man  or  woman 
who  is  accused  and  this  having  been  done  he  should  then  be  turned 
over  to  the  experts  who,  by  means  of  a  series  of  tests,  can  learn 
whether  there  should  be  an  indeterminate  sentence  or  whether  there 
is  a  strong  probability  of  further  criminal  acts.  In  the  case  of  the  in- 
determinate sentence,  the  prisoner  is  freed  and  for  some  months  or  a 
year  or  two,  he  is  under  the  surveillance  of  an  officer,  and  if  conduct 
for  this  period  is  good,  he  is  released.  If  the  experts  find  that  there  is 
every  probability  of  further  offenses  against  the  state,  the  prisoner  is 
removed  permanently  from  the  society  he  menaces. 
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If  it  is  possible  to  decide  a  matter  so  important  as  to  remove  one 
{rom  his  family  and  all  associates  for  years  or  for  life,  by  means  of 
mental  tests,  surely  by  the  same  general  method  we  can  determine 
the  type  of  training  we  should  give  a  younger  person.  Before  the  in- 
telligence tests  were  so  much  the  vogue  we  knew  full  well  that  the 
time  an  occasional  pupil  gave  to  the  traditional  mathematics  or  to 
the  foreign  language  of  the  first  and  second  year  was  all  but  wasted, 
but  the  idea  of  the  hopelessness  and  the  utter  futility  of  such  subjects 
for  some  pupils  has  only  recently  become  apparent  to  us.  There  is 
in  it  all  a  sort  of  a  fatality  or  hopelessness  that  runs  counter  to  certain 
ideas  we  were  wont  to  entertain.  We  always  liked  to  think  that  some 
kind  of  a  blow  on  the  head,  figuratively  speaking,  would  rouse  the  slug- 
gish processes  of  the  mind  and  bring  the  victim  out  of  his  slough  of 
despond.  To  have  it  revealed  to  us  with  some  certainty  that  one  is, 
as  it  were,  predestined  to  forego  the  intellectual  pursuits,  which  were 
deemed  a  common  heritage  and  which  seemed  essential  to  any  one 
who  would  lay  claim  to  even  a  high  school  education,  is  almost  to 
force  one  to  a  belief  in  infant  damnation,  which  notion  we  believe 
even  the  modem  disciples  of  Calvin  have  discarded  long  since. 

Yet,  after  all,  it  is  not  so  bad  as  that,  for  we  know,  or  at  least  we 
can  know,  if  we  will  permit  ourselves  to  think  it  out,  that  a  man  or  a 
woman  may  live  a  reasonably  happy  and  a  very  useful  life,  with  little 
or  no  algebra  or  geometry  and  with  no  knowledge  of  a  foreign  lan- 
guage. He  does  not  even  have  to  know  much  of  science  as  we 
ordinarily  teach  it  to  be  able  to  become  a  useful  member  of  society. 
So,  we  believe  we  have  a  problem,  a  most  serious  one,  too,  with 
which  we  must  wrestle  and  which  we  must  strive  to  solve.  I  suspect 
that  in  some  schoob,  where  there  is  a  selected  group  in  the  ninth 
grade,  a  coterie  of  young  "master  minds,"  the  difficulties  do  not  pre- 
sent themselves,  but  in  the  large  city  high  school  of  the  comprehen- 
sive type,  there  fairly  surge  in  on  us,  by  the  hundreds,  boys  and  girls 
of  all  types  and  conditions.  It  is  a  veritable  young  democracy.  It 
is  life,  young  life,  to  be  sure,  but  it  is  there  with  its  hopes,  its  dreams, 
its  boundless  energy.  It  needs  and  should  have  wise  direction,  wiser 
direction  than  we  have  ever  given  it. 

Vocational  guidance  or  direction  does  not  solve  the  problem, 
though  it  may  help.  It  is  quite  beyond  the  power  of  any  well  mean- 
ing adult  to  point  out  a  career  with  over  much  certainty.  We  should 
try  to  know  tendencies,  to  help  the  youth  to  find  himself,  but  it  can 
not  be  done  with  a  rule  or  a  yard  stick.   To  tell  a  youth  who  is  hope- 
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lessly  dull  that  he  should  be  a  hod  carrier  or  spend  his  life  shovelling 
dirt  is  not  very  encouraging,  though  these  are  useful  and  necessary 
vocations.  The  best  guide  for  a  youth  is  a  sympathetic  teacher  and 
if  in  a  school  we  can  have  teachers  who  are  vitally  interested  in  boys 
and  girb,  who  more  than  anything  else  are  fond  of  trying  to  get 
"close  up"  to  the  real  impulses  and  hearts  of  the  young  people  en- 
trusted to  them,  vocational  guidance  will  take  care  of  itself. 

It  seems  useless  for  the  submerged  tenth  to  study  the  traditional 
algebra  or  any  other  algebra  of  which  we  know  anything.  We 
believe,  however,  that  there  might  be  continued  in  somewhat  small 
and  homeopathic  doses  practice  in  the  kind  of  arithmetic  which 
would  prove  of  value  in  the  later  years.  In  this  connection  there 
might  be  a  little  book-keeping  of  the  most  practical  nature. 

We  believe  that  science  in  the  ninth  grade  can  be  of  value  to  boys 
and  girls,  who  have  not  the  ability  or  the  inclination  to  do  much  with 
the  subjects  as  ordinarily  taught.  In  a  city  not  far  from  where  we 
now  are,  the  writer  witnessed  a  few  months  since  the  teaching  of  a 
lesson  to  a  group  of  ninth  year  boys.  They  were  a  dirty  lot  of  young- 
sters, unpromising  in  appearance,  and  it  was  not  difficult  to  see  the 
kind  of  homes  they  came  from.  There  were  few  graces  of  manner  or 
of  speech.  They  were  fortunate  in  having  a  teacher  who  understood 
them  and  who  knew  not  only  how  to  select  subjects  in  science  of  genu- 
ine interest,  but  how  to  present  them.  The  lesson  that  day  was  the 
wiring  of  a  home.  On  a  large  board  a  diagram  was  made  of  the  rooms, 
the  wires  were  attached  thereto  and  by  question  and  answer  it  was 
worked  out,  till  the  boys  understood  it.  The  teacher  did  nothing  they 
could  do  for  him,  and  for  over  an  hour  there  was  a  sort  of  an  hilarious 
joy,  almost,  as  the  problem  was  developed.  If  a  teacher  just  knew  how 
and  would  cut  loose  from  textbook,  and  in  a  natural  way  develop  the 
subject,  an  abundance  of  material  can  be  found  for  months  of  study. 
Our  problem  is  to  find  the  teacher. 

What  is  true  of  science  is  true  of  the  mother  tongue.  Here  too 
the  wind  must  be  tempered  to  the  shorn  Iamb.  The  standards  that 
prevail  elsewhere  must  be  discarded  and  progress  must  be  determined 
solely  by  the  ability  to  move  on. 

The  social  studies  offer  a  field,  which,  because  of  intrinsic  interest, 
can  be  used  to  advantage.  Inasmuch  as  all  some  day  will  wield  the 
suffrage,  it  is  our  duty  to  strive  to  impress  lessons  relating  to  citizen- 
ship and  responsibilities  as  members  of  society.  Nothing  could  be 
more  important  than  this.   The  care  of  the  body  and  a  knowledge  of 
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some  of  the  laws  which  are  essential  to  its  care,  should  have  a  place. 
Some  would  find  an  interest  in  the  widening  group  of  subjects  such 
as  the  industrial  and  household  arts,  though  if  well  taught  these  are 
not  necessarily  what  we  might  call  ''soft''  subjects. 

Could  we  in  the  early  months  of  the  ninth  grade  select  a  group  who 
seem  unable  to  do  anything  with  the  regular  subjects  it  might  not  be 
so  difficult  to  arrange  some  such  program  as  we  have  outlined. 

Simple  though  such  a  classification  may  seem,  it  is  not  so  easy  and 
has  in  it  an  element  of  danger.  For  any  group  to  be  known  as  the 
slow  group  or  the  dummies  of  the  school,  or  as  composed  of  those 
pupils  whose  mental  ability  is  below  par  involves  discrimination  which 
may  at  once  defeat  the  purpose  of  the  plan.  It  is  not  natural  for  a 
boy's  mother  or  father  to  believe  that  a  son  or  daughter  is  dull  and  to 
classify  students  strictly  along  the  lines  of  their  intelligence  involves 
the  odious  comparison.  Yet  such  a  classification  should  in  some 
manner  be  accomplished.  It  goes  without  saying  that  oftentimes  pupils 
who  are  least  fitted  to  pursue  certain  subjects  are  the  ones  who  have  the 
greatest  desire  so  to  do.  And  studies  which  are  considered  as  contrib- 
uting the  most  to  culture  and  which  traditionally  are  the  ones  pur- 
sued by  people  of  refinement,  make  to  a  certain  type  of  pupil  a  strong 
appeal.  Hence,  merely  for  the  sake  of  studying  Latin,  merely  for  the 
name  of  it,  merely  because  it  may  sound  a  little  lofty,  pupils  enroll 
in  such  classes.  However,  were  we  to  eliminate  entirely  from  the  high 
school  curriculum  motives  of  this  general  character  we  fancy  that 
quite  a  change  would  take  place.  It  is  the  glamour  oftentimes  with 
certain  people  that  goes  with  the  attendance  at  school  of  their  sons 
or  daughters  and  the  very  respectability  of  the  thing  and  the  show  and 
glitter  of  the  exercises  attendant  upon  graduation  that  form  the 
motive  for  persistence  in  the  securing  of  a  diploma. 

Again  there  is  such  differing  ability  among  pupils  in  the  various 
high-school  subjects  that  a  strict  classification  becomes  difficult.  A 
girl,  for  example,  as  so  frequently  happens,  may  be  quite  capable  in 
the  use  of  the  mother  tongue,  but  woefully  deficient  in  her  ability  to 
acquire  any  knowledge  of  mathematics.  And  so,  while  a  large  com- 
prehensive high  school  such  as  is  to-day  to  be  found  in  many  cities 
offers  the  very  best  opportunity  for  readjustment  in  harmony  with 
the  welfare  of  the  pupil,  at  the  same  time  this  very  classification  and 
readjustment  may  tend  to  make  a  little  more  pronounced  the  strik- 
ing ability  of  some  when  it  is  placed  in  comparison  with  the  low  men- 
tality of  others. 
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Manifestly  it  is  the  duty  of  the  secondary  school  to  do  the  utmost 
for  its  pupils  and  train  them  not  only  to  become  good  citizens,  but  to 
prepare  them  as  much  as  is  possible  for  the  emergencies  of  life,  and 
not  only  to  put  them  in  a  position  to  acquire  the  means  of  livelihood, 
but  also  to  furnish  a  strong  background  of  what  we  may  deem  gen- 
eral culture,  or  the  sort  of  thing  that  goes  to  fill  up  our  leisure  hours 
and  that  makes  life  quite  worth  the  living.  Hence,  we  believe  that 
we  should  not  hesitate  to  organize  classes  which  will  give  to  groups 
of  pupils  the  maximum  opportunity,  and  the  very  dull  and  slow  pupil 
needs  our  attention  just  as  much  as  does  the  one  who  is  mentally 
alert. 

Again  it  must  be  apparent  to  every  one  that  a  time  frequently 
comes  when  there  is  an  awakening,  a  light  shines  in  on  the  darkness 
as  it  were,  and  it  gives  a  new  vision  of  life,  and  with  the  new  interest, 
and  with  the  motive  which  this  furnishes  comes  a  new  interest  in  sub- 
jects which  before  were  a  closed  book.  And  so  the  road  should  al- 
ways be  an  open  one  to  such  students.  In  some  cases  the  mathe- 
matics of  the  first  and  second  years  can  be  accomplished  in  the  third 
and  fourth  years  when  there  is  more  maturity.  There  should  be  no 
hard  and  fast  line  which  forbids  these  constant  readjustments. 

We  find,  too,  that  some  of  our  problems  are  solved  by  placing  pupils 
of  mediocre  ability  in  very  small  classes  so  that  there  may  be  the  maxi- 
mum amount  of  individual  attention.  They  should  have  excellent 
teachers  who  are  willing  to  devote  themselves  to  what  some  would 
consider  an  unpleasant  and  unprofitable  task.  Of  the  pupils  who 
fail  there  are  some  who  can't  and  some  who  won't  and  nothing  but 
wise,  kindly,  and  stimulating  instruction  will  help  the  latter  group. 

Were  we  able  to  do  just  as  we  should  like,  we  should  ask  that  there 
be  given  pupils  in  the  seventh  grade  and  also  in  the  eighth  grade  the 
tests  which  have  been  found  to  furnish  the  most  accurate  measure- 
ment of  mental  ability.  The  knowledge  thus  obtained  should  find 
corroboration  in  the  judgment  of  the  teachers.  All  of  the  pupils  to 
be  sent  to  the  high  school  would  be  classified  and  we  would  know 
definitely  the  relatively  small  group  who  were  considered  incapable 
of  comprehending  the  subjects  of  the  regularly  prescribed  courses. 
We  should  try — mind,  please,  that  we  say  try — to  organize  classes 
for  them  in  subjects  that  would  be  helpful  and  adapted  to  their  power 
to  comprehend. 

Should  a  number  of  such,  for  reasons  to  which  we  have  referred, 
desire  to  make  a  beginning  in  the  regular  classes,  we  could  not  well 
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prevent  it,  but  a  few  weeks  would  tell  the  story,  if  the  mental  diagno- 
sb  had  been  correct  and  then  the  shift  could  be  made. 

Permit  me  to  say,  in  conclusion,  that  there  is  no  cocksureness  in 
our  position.  We  simply  feel  that  certain  boys  and  girls,  who  shoidd 
live  their  lives  with  honor  to  themselves  and  to  their  communities, 
who  have  shown  that  they  are  worthy  of  admission  to  the  secondary 
school,  are,  so  far  as  some  high-school  studies  are  concerned,  submerged, 
yes,  mentally  drowned  with  conditions  as  they  are.  They  flounder 
around  a  while  and  are  given  up  as  lost.    What  shall  we  do  for  them? 

Principal  Charles  C.  Tilunghast,  Horace  Mann  School 
FOR  Boys,  New  York  City,  spoke  from  brief  notes  on  the  subject, 
The  Scope  of  Moral  Education  in  Secondary  Schools. 

THE  SCOPE  OF  MORAL  EDUCATION  IN  SECONDARY 

SCHOOLS 

principal  CHARLES  C.  TILLINGHAST 
HORACE  MANN  SCHOOL  FOR  BOYS,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

In  beginning  this  address  on  the  scope  of  moral  education  in 
secondary  schools,  I  wish  to  make  very  clear  my  own  position  in  re- 
gard to  the  whole  matter.  My  interest  in  this  connection  is  entirely 
in  the  bo3rs  and  girls  themselves  and  in  their  problems,  rather  than 
in  the  philosophic  consideration  of  any  complicated  scheme  of  moral 
education  which  requires  a  certain  number  of  boys  and  girb  for  its 
working  out.  Since  my  experience  has  been  in  both  public  and  pri- 
vate secondary  schools,  anything  which  I  may  say  is,  I  am  sure, 
applicable  to  any  sort  of  school  or  any  school  arrangement.  Since 
nothing  I  say  will  be  in  the  least  technical  or  narrowly  pedagogic  I  feel 
that  I  can  ask  for  the  attention  of  all  who  have  the  best  interests  of 
young  people  at  heart. 

In  general,  the  term  ''moral  education"  can  thus  be  defined:  moral 
education  is  any  education  which  helps  a  boy  or  girl  to  make,  when- 
ever opportunity  offers  or  necessity  demands,  choices  which  will  result 
in  the  highest  good  to  himself  and  the  society  in  which  he  is.  It  is  very 
evident  that  under  such  a  definition  moral  education  includes  prac- 
tically aU  of  that  training  which  is  given  to  boys  and  girls  at  any  time 
during  their  school  life.  As  an  eminent  educator  has  recently  said, 
'The  end  of  secondary  education  is  character,"  and  since  moral  edu- 
cation is  the  formation  of  character,  all  secondary  education  must  in 
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this  sense  be  moral  education.  It  is  necessary,  however,  for  the  pur- 
poses of  this  paper,  for  us  to  limit  the  discussion  to  those  phases  of 
moral  education  having  to  do  with  the  inculcation  of  certain  definite 
and  distinguishable  traits  of  character,  the  possession  of  which  shoidd 
mark  every  boy  and  girl  in  the  secondary  school. 

I  purpose  to  present  the  problem  under  three  main  heads:  why? 
what?  and  how? — why  should  the  problem  be  considered  at  this  time, 
what  are  the  factors  or  traits  entering  into  ethical  character,  and  how 
may  we  develop  these  traits.  Of  these  three  main  points  the  third 
will  receive  the  maximum  attention. 

I  maintain  that  the  problem  of  moral  education  is  a  highly  im- 
portant one  at  this  particular  time  for  these  reasons:  the  Committee 
on  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Education  gives  as  one  of  its  seven 
objectives,  ethical  character;  and  no  progressive  secondary  school, 
willing  to  adopt  the  spirit  of  the  report  of  this  Reorganization  Com- 
mittee, can  a£ford  to  neglect  one  of  its  most  fundamental  recommen- 
dations. Again,  as  I  see  the  situation,  our  secondttry  schools  are, 
consciously  or  unconsciously,  constantly  exerting  moral  influences 
upon  our  young  people,  and  I  feel  that  too  long  it  has  been  a  matter 
of  accident  as  to  the  kind  of  influence  thus  exerted.  I  feel  that  a 
frank  facing  of  the  problem  is  necessary  in  order  that  we  may  see  to 
it  that  the  influences  exerted  are  both  conscious  and  constructive.  In 
the  third  place,  the  present  national  and  international  situation  con- 
fronts us  with  a  gravity  that  makes  it  imperative  that  the  secondary 
schools  do  all  in  their  power  to  formulate  and  carry  out  a  program 
which  will,  in  as  great  a  measure  as  possible,  counteract  whatever 
immoral  influences  there  may  be  in  our  present  restless  society.  In 
this  connection,  I  wish  most  strongly  to  state  that  it  is  my  opinion 
that  the  reason  for  the  consideration  of  this  problem  at  this  time  is 
not  because  of  a  great  degree  of  immorality,  as  that  term  is  generally 
understood,  in  our  secondary  schools.  I  have  faith  in  the  young 
people,  and  although  it  is  probable  that  there  are  occasional  cases  of 
immoral  action  on  the  part  of  boys  and  girls  of  secondary  school  age, 
I  stoutly  maintain  that  there  is  a  smaller  proportion  in  the  whole 
body  of  secondary  school  boys  and  girb  than  there  would  be  in  the 
same  number  of  boys  and  girls  not  having  the  advantages  of  second- 
ary school  training.  Finally,  one  of  the  unavoidable  tasks  of  the 
secondary  school  is  the  training  of  its  boys  and  girls  for  real  citizen- 
ship, in  which  moral  education  must  play  a  very  large  part.  For  these 
reasons  then,  and  they  are  by  no  means  all-inclusive,  it  seems  to  me 
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that  at  the  present  time  we  should  soberly  consider  the  question  of 
moral  education. 

To  answer  the  question,  ''What  are  the  factors  or  traits  which  we 
should  try  to  inculcate?"  it  is  difficult  to  list  categorically  all  of  the 
elements  which  one  might  think  desirable.  Out  of  my  experience 
with  boys  and  girls  in  secondary  schools,  as  well  as  with'  adults  in 
other  walks  of  life,  I  make  bold  to  single  out  certain  qualities,  the 
presence  of  which,  it  seems  to  me,  still  give  evidence  of  the  sort  of 
moral  strength  which  we  want  our  young  people  to  possess.  These 
are  honesty,  industry,  clean  heartedness,  dependability,  adaptability, 
power  to  choose  and  follow  right  leadership,  power  to  discern  the 
truth  from  the  false  in  every  situation,  idealism.  I  wish  to  submit 
these  more  or  less  dogmatically,  without  in  any  way  tr3ring  to  give 
the  impression  that  there  may  not  be  others.  It  seems  clear  to  me, 
however,  that  the  traits  selected — whatever  they  are — must  be  of  the 
kind  to  make  it  possible  for  the  boy  or  girl  possessing  them  to  fill  more 
acceptably  his  place  in  the  group  of  which  he  is  a  member,  both  in 
school  and  in  later  life. 

May  we  now  discuss  briefly  the  methods  which  may  be  used  to 
develop  these  traits  mentioned?  For  the  purposes  of  convenience,  I 
will  discuss  these  means  under  three  heads — precept,  example,  and 
practice,  the  initials  of  which,  p-e-p,  give  us  the  attitude  of  mind  with 
which  we  should  attack  the  whole  problem. 

The  first  of  these,  precept,  is  in  a  way  the  least  valuable  of  all  the 
methods  of  developing  moral  traits,  because  it  is  a  truism  that  no  one 
is  really  moral  by  being  told  to  be  moral.  At  the  same  time,  however, 
the  holding  before  boys  and  girb  right  courses  of  action,  and  the  steer- 
ing of  their  thinking  into  right  lines  of  conduct,  are  extremely  neces- 
sary in  any  scheme  of  moral  education  which  really  functions.  It  is 
not  within  the  purposes  of  this  paper  to  discuss  such  projects  as  for- 
mal classes  in  ethics,  week  day  study  of  the  Bible,  or  the  Uke,  but  I 
would  say  in  reference  to  this  sort  of  work  that  its  great  value  con- 
sists in  pointing  the  way  toward  better  qualities  and  that  its  value  is 
going  to  be  directly  in  proportion  as  the  precept  is  tied  up  with  some 
specific  action,  either  by  the  individual  or  by  the  group.  No  amount 
of  preaching  can  make  one  good,  and  mere  precepts  as  such  can  never 
give  to  young  people  of  the  secondary  school  age  full  possession  of  the 
qualities  which  we  desire  for  them. 

Moral  education  of  secondary  school  pupils  receives  a  tremendous 
stimulus  or  is  seriously  handicapped  by  the  example  of  those  to  whom 
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is  entrusted  the  teaching  of  the  pupils  concerned.  Someone  has  said 
that  in  moral  education  no  school  can  rise  higher  than  its  teachers 
and  principal,  and  I  wish  to  emphasize  most  strongly  this  point.  I 
feel  that  there  is  a  heavy  responsibility  laid  upon  all  teachers  to  be 
sure  that  in  all  their  contacts  with  their  pupils,  especially  the  unex- 
pected and  out  of  the  ordinary  contacts,  there  be  exemplified  the  very 
qualities  which  we  are  anxious  for  our  bo3rs  and  girls  to  possess.  I 
am  as  eager  as  anyone  for  an  increase  in  the  professional  training  for 
our  secondary  school  teachers,  but  I  feel  very  keenly  that  no  amount 
of  technique  or  of  professional  skill  as  such  can  make  up  for  the  lack 
of  certain  moral  qualities  which  teachers  must  possess  if  they  are  to 
be  successful  in  this  matter  of  moral  education.  I  feel,  then,  that  it 
is  the  duty  of  principals  and  administrators,  as  well  as  those  respon- 
sible for  the  training  of  prospective  teachers,  to  see  that  there  is  a 
clear  understanding  on  the  part  of  all  concerned  of  the  necessity  of 
possessing  certain  positive  traits  of  character.  In  order  that  we  may 
easily  remember  qualities  which  seem  to  me  fundamental  in  every 
teacher,  I  list  four,  each  one  of  which  begins  with  the  letter  s.  These 
are  sympathy,  squareness,  sense,  and  the  spirit  of  service. 

One  of  the  things  most  needed  by  our  teachers  as  they  strive  to 
exert  a  moral  influence  is  the  spirit  of  sympathy;  not  maudlin  sen- 
timentality, but  the  ability  to  see  the  point  of  view  of  the  boy  or  girl 
with  whom  the  work  is  being  done,  the  ability  to  project  oneself  into 
the  experience  of  the  boy  or  girl,  and  the  willingness  and  ability  to  put 
oneself  into  the  position  where  he  can  appreciate  the  difficulties 
which  confront  the  boy  or  girl  in  any  particular  problem,  educational 
or  distinctly  moral. 

May  I  illustrate  this  from  my  own  experience?  One  hesitates  to 
speak  of  himself,  but  in  this  instance  the  point  is  so  apt  that  I  ask 
your  indulgence  while  I  make  personal  reference.  Having  been  bom 
and  raised  in  the  country,  I  went  at  the  beginning  of  my  high  school 
days  to  a  large  city  high  school.  I  was  exceedingly  green,  and  re- 
member how  hurt  I  was  because  I  was  called  a  buck  farmer.  I  was  an 
average  boy,  neither  more  bright  nor  more  stupid  than  the  other  boys 
of  my  class.  It  is  true  that  I  was  active  and  full  of  more  or  less  mis- 
chief. I  had  as  a  teacher  a  man  about  whom  we  boys  used  to  wonder 
how  he  came  to  be  a  man  without  ever  having  been  a  boy — if,  in  fact, 
he  were  at  that  time  a  man.  This  man  had  a  wonderfid  opportunity 
to  help  me  because  I  was  particularly  in  need  of  encouragement  and 
guidance.   With  a  rare  display  of  lack  of  S3rmpathy,  he  reported  to  my 
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motber  in  a  conference  held  at  his  request  that  he  was  very  sure  that 
the  salvation  of  her  house,  if  not  of  the  state,  necessitated  my  im- 
mediate committal  to  the  reform  school  of  the  state.  The  fortunate 
part  of  the  experience,  aside  from  that  which  came  from  my  mother's 
disagreeing  with  him,  was  that  I  have  never  forgotten  how  one  man 
had  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  do  something  for  a  green  boy,  an  op- 
portunity which  he  missed  entirely  because  of  his  lack  of  ability  to 
project  himself  into  the  experiences  of  that  boy.  In  all  of  this  discus- 
sion of  moral  education  there  is  no  element  which  can  be  of  more  con- 
structive value  than  the  element  of  sympathy  on  the  part  of  men  and 
women  who  are  teachers. 

No  teacher  can  ever  hope  to  exert  a  helpfid  moral  influence  who 
is  not  absolutely  square.  No  teacher  can  hope  to  covet  for  himself 
greater  renown  than  that  which  comes  from  the  lips  of  the  young 
people  themselves,  when  they  say,  ''that  teacher  is  square."  It  must 
be  a  squareness  which  lasts  beyond  the  class  room  and  permeates 
every  activity  in  which  the  teacher  may  engage. 

One  of  the  qualities  which  some  teachers  seem  to  have  lost  from 
their  make-up  is  sense.  I  imagine  it  is  called  common  sense  because 
it  is  frequently  so  uncommon.  It  is  hard  to  analyze  this  quality, 
and  harder  still  to  tell  a  person  how  to  go  about  getting  it  for  himself. 
In  general  I  might  say  that  the  possession  of  common  sense  means 
that  a  teacher  is  not  afraid  to  rely  upon  his  own  judgment,  and 
When  relying  on  his  own  judgment,  makes  decisions  the  results  of 
which  contribute  positively  and  definitely  to  the  desired  ends  of 
education.  As  I  see  it,  teachers  are  employed  not  only  because  they 
have  training,  but  because  they  have  judgment;  and  it  might  happen 
that  the  exercise  of  this  judgment  in  an  emergency  would  mean  the 
breaking  of  a  more  or  less  fixed  rule  of  a  certain  system.  It  seems  to 
me  that  if  the  boy  or  girl  is  better  advantaged  by  the  breaking  of  a 
rule,  that  teacher  shows  the  best  sense  who  breaks  it,  and  boys  and 
girls  who  come  daily  under  the  influence  of  men  and  women  who  are 
not  afraid  to  use  common  sense  in  handling  the  problems  which 
arise  from  day  to  day,  and  for  which  it  may  be  no  definite  rule  can 
possibly  be  made,  are  going  to  be  immeasurably  strengthened  in 
their  conception  of  real  moral  values  as  they  themselves  face  prob- 
lems, the  solution  of  which  calls  for  the  exercise  of  judgment  and 
common  sense. 

I  know  that  it  is  a  very  trite  statement  and  one  which  it  may  be 
we  have  heard  so  often  that  we  lose  a  little  of  its  significance,  but 
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I  wish  to  go  on  record  as  saying  that  the  best  moral  guidance  can 
come  only  from  those  teachers  who  are  imbued  with  a  genidne  desire 
for  service.  Much  as  I  agree  with  the  prevailing  feeling  that  teachers 
are  not  given  recognition,  financial  or  social,  commensurate  with 
their  contributions  to  society  and  its  needs,  and  eager  as  I  am  to 
see  teachers  more  nearly  equably  rewarded,  I  still  am  of  the  strong 
opinion  that  the  teaching  profession  is  and  must  be  of  an  altruistic 
nature.  Mere  time  serving  is  not  real  teaching,  and  that  teacher 
whose  mind  is  set  over  firmly  on  the  material  rewards  which  he 
feels  he  ought  to  be  receiving  is  going  to  miss  many  an  opportunity 
to  be  of  extreme  helpfulness  in  shaping  the  moral  life  of  the  young 
people  in  his  charge.  A  teacher  must  in  real  truth  lose  himself 
in  the  activities  and  experiences  of  the  young  people  with  whom  he 
works,  in  order  that  he  may  save  them  to  better  thinking  and  higher 
living.  Whenever  teaching  becomes  merely  perfunctory,  its  moral 
values  are  greatly  lessened;  and  I  would  appeal  to  every  teacher  to 
bear  in  mind  that  the  inculcation  of  the  qualities  desired  through 
his  own  example  can  best  come,  if  indeed  they  can  come  at  all  any 
other  way,  as  he,  with  a  genidne  spirit  of  self-sacrificing  service, 
gives  himself  to  the  task  of  helping  the  boys  and  girls  with  whom 
he  is  privileged  to  work. 

Important  as  is  precept,  and  as  indispensable  to  the  success 
of  moral  education  as  is  example,  it  remains,  so  it  seems  to  me, 
for  the  third  factor  to  contribute  in  the  life  of  a  secondary  school 
boy  or  girl  the  greatest  good  as  he  strives  to  perfect  his  moral  char- 
acter. Precept  shows  the  way,  example  gives  a  tremendous  impulse 
and  encouragement,  but  practice  msJces  the  moral  trait  the  p  sses- 
sion  of  the  boy  himself.  A  boy  becomes  honest  as  he  exercises 
honesty;  he  becomes  industrious  as  he  exercises  industry;  and  he 
develops  the  power  to  choose  and  follow  right  leadership  as  he 
actually  chooses  and  follows  leadership  of  the  right  sort.  It  becomes, 
then,  exceedingly  apparent  that  the  secondary  school  which  is 
vitally  and  intelligently  interested  in  giving  the  right  kind  of  moral 
education  should  set  up  just  as  many  situations  as  possible  in  which 
the  boy  or  girl  should  have  actual  opportunity  to  call  into  play 
the  qualities  of  character  which  are  desirable  for  him  to  have.  These 
situations  should  parallel  as  closely  as  possible  situations  in  actual 
life,  in  order  that  the  boy  or  girl  may  be  habituated  to  right  courses 
of  action  as  early  as  possible.  Many  of  these  situations  will  arise 
in  the  actual  class  room  procedure,  and  may  take  the  form  of  social- 
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ised  redtationSy  classes  conducted  by  pupils,  honor  examinations, 
and  the  like.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  in  our  modem  secondary 
school,  with  its  newer  and  broader  vision  of  what  secondary  education 
means,  more  of  these  situations  will  find  themselves  in  the  extra- 
curricular activities  of  the  school.  I  am  sure  that  anyone  who  has 
given  the  matter  careful  consideration  can  easily  see  that  the  various 
impulses  and  ideals  of  boys  and  girls  of  secondary  school  age,  if  given 
wise  supervision  and  intelligent  opportunity  for  expression,  can  be 
of  tremendous  value  in  determining  positive  moral  qualities  in  the 
bo3rs  and  girls.  I  feel  safe,  therefore,  in  making  the  strong  statement 
that  that  secondary  school  which  is  not  deliberately  and  with  fore- 
sight finding  means  of  creating  as  many  situations  as  possible  in 
which  its  boys  and  girls  can  actually  do  things  and  meet  responsi- 
bilities, is  failing  in  what  is  perhaps  the  most  efficient  way  of  giving 
a  genuine  moral  education. 

May  I  briefly,  then,  recapitulate,  in  order  that  there  may  be 
gained  from  this  paper  at  least  a  suggestive  outline  of  what  in  my 
mind  are  outstanding  features  of  this  problem  of  moral  education 
in  the  secondary  school? 

Why  should  the  problem  now  be  considered?  Because  of  the 
fact  that  moral  influences  are  being  exerted,  consciously  or  uncon- 
sciously, and  it  becomes  the  duty  of  the  secondary  school,  not 
because  of  the  immorality  of  its  boys  and  girls,  but  because  of  the 
wide  spread  need  of  moral  training  at  the  present  time  to  face  squarely 
this  entire  problem. 

What  are  the  traits  that  we  should,  as  secondary  school  people, 
try  to  develop?  They  are  honesty,  industry,  clean  heartedness, 
dependability,  adaptability,  power  to  choose  and  follow  right  leader- 
ship, power  to  discern  the  true  from  the  false,  and  idealism. 

How  may  these  best  be  inculcated?  In  three  ways,  the  initials 
of  which  give  us  the  impetus  with  which  to  attack  the  problem — 
through  precept,  in  order  that  the  setting  up  of  high  ideals  may 
point  the  way  to  wise  choices  and  right  living;  through  example, 
the  importance  of  which  must  fiU  our  teachers  with  the  feeling  of 
responsibility  for  their  own  influence  upon  the  boys  and  girls  with 
whom  they  work,  and  which  makes  it  imperative  that  teachers 
possess,  in  addition  to  technique,  the  four  qualities  of  S3rmpathy, 
squareness,  sense,  and  the  spirit  of  service;  and  practice,  which  is 
necessary  that  the  trait  be  made  the  possession  of  the  individual 
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boy  or  girl,  and  which  must  be  planned  for  by  every  progressive  sec- 
ondary school  if  the  best  ends  of  education  are  to  be  served. 

May  we  all,  then,  as  secondary  school  teachers,  catch  a  glimpse 
of  the  outline  of  this  moral  education,  and  give  ourselves  definitely 
and  deliberately  to  its  furthering? 

The  President  at  this  time  appointed  the  following  committees: 

COMMITTEE  ON  RESOLUTIONS 

HiSAM  B.  LooBas,  Hyde  Park  High  School,  Chicago,  Chairman. 

Ernest  J.  Becker,  Western  High  School,  Baltimore. 

A.  B.  Bristow,  Matthew  Fontaine  Maury  High  School,  Nor- 
folk, Virginia. 

L.  L.  FoRSYTHE,  Ann  Arbor  High  School,  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

Fred  C.  Mitchell,  Classical  High  School,  Lynn,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

E.  R.   Stevens,  Leavenworth  High  School,  Leavenworth, 

Kansas. 
Miss  Lucy  L.  W.  Wilson,  South  Philadelphia  High  School 
for  Girls,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

COMMITTEE  ON  NOMINATIONS 

John  L.  G.  Pottorp,  McKinley  High  School,  Canton,  Ohio, 
Chairman. 

John  H.  Bosshart,  Columbia  High  School,  South  Orange, 
New  Jersey. 

L.  W.  Brooks,  Wichita  High  School,  Wichita,  Kansas. 

Miss  Beulah  a.  Fenimore,  Kensington  High  School,  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 

Ralph  E.  Files,  East  Orange  High  School,  East  Orange,  New 
Jersey. 

H.  H.  Gadsby,  North  Adams  High  School,  North  Adams, 
Massachusetts. 

J.  S.  McCowAN,  South  Bend  High  School,  South  Bend,  Indiana. 

F.  L.  Orth,  New  Castle  High  School,  New  Castle,  Pennsylvania. 
William  Prakken,  Highland  Park  High  School,  Highland 

Park,  Michigan. 
Fred  G.  Stevenson,  Dubuque  High  School,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 
John  L.  Stewart,  Parkersburg  High  School,  Parkersburg, 

West  Virginia. 
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COMMITTEE  ON  NECROLOGY 

E.  J.  Eaton,  South  High  School,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  ChairfMn. 
Charles  A.  Bradley,  Manual  Training  High  School,  Denver, 

Colorado. 
C.  E.  Fabnham,  Public  High  School,  New  Britain,  Connecticut. 
Avon  S.  Hall,  Medill  High  School,  Chicago. 
J.  W.  Shideler,  Crawford  County  High  School,  Cherokee, 

Kansas. 

AUDITING  COMMITTEE 

M.  R.  McDaniel,  Oak  Park  High  School,  Oak  Park,  Illinois, 
Chairman. 

W.  C.  Graham,  Wilkinsburg  High  School, Wilkinsburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

George  A.  Walton,  George  School,  George  School,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 


Principal  John  Rush  Powell,  Soldan  High  School,  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  read  a  paper  on  Social  Problems  in  the  High 
School. 

SOCIAL  PROBLEMS  IN  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

JOHN  rush  POWELL 
SOLDAN  high  SCHOOL,  ST.  LOmS,  MISSOURI 

The  phases  of  the  subject  one  might  be  reasonably  expected  to 
discuss,  from  the  wording  of  the  subject,  will  either  be  omitted  or 
touched  upon  but  slightly.  The  metropolitan  high  school  has  been 
blessed  with  the  ordmary  so-called  "social  problems"  in  abundance 
from  the  very  nature  of  things,  but  the  intensity  of  these  problems 
has  increased  in  proportion  to  the  years  that  have  elapsed  since 
the  invention  of  the  automobile  as  a  social  agent  and  the  moving 
picture  machine  as  the  dispenser  of  knowledge  (fit  and  unfit)  and  the 
silent  but  powerfid  moulder  of  social  ideals.  The  feverish  social 
activity  of  our  large  cities  in  this  post-war,  world-reconstruction 
period,  has  spread  to  the  smaller  cities  and  towns,  and  even  to  rural 
communities,  to  such  an  extent  that  we  are  at  home  anywhere 
among  the  problems  developed  by  such  influences  as  those  hinted  at. 
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The  high  school,  and  any  school  for  that  matter,  reflects  the 
social  life  and  ideals  of  the  community  from  which  it  draws.  It  is  a 
social  melting-pot;  it  is  not  only  a  miniature  community — it  is  a 
social  organism  of  great  proportions,  and  nearly  all  the  problems  to 
be  found  in  any  social  community  can  be  paralleled  in  a  modem 
high  school  of  the  cosmopolitan  type  in  a  metropolitan  center. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  to  stir  the  subject  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  social  conception  of  high  school  problems  rather  than 
to  catalogue  with  depressing  effect  the  varied  and  relative  problems 
commonly  known  as  ''social"  and  superficially  considered  as  detri- 
ments to  educational  training.  Among  such  problems  there  readily 
come  to  mind  parties  and  diversions,  with  their  powerful  effect  on 
scholarship;  rouge  and  extremes  of  dress;  the  boy-and-girl  relation; 
dancing  and  deportment;  and  the  like.  These  are  social  problems, 
to  be  sure,  and  knowledge  of  youthful  human  nature,  tact,  sympathy, 
common  sense,  and  all  the  virtues  commonly  ascribed  to  teachers 
and  administrators  will  be  taxed  to  their  capacity  in  the  handling 
of  these  and  kindred  problems.  A  good  dean  of  girls  assisted  by 
generous  faculty  co-operation,  or  in  the  absence  of  such  an  office, 
some  broad-minded,  socially  sympathetic  teacher,  functioning  in 
the  capacity  of  counsellor  to  girls,  and  boys  as  well,  wiU  readily 
be  conceded  as  a  necessary  aid  in  the  handling  of  such  problems  as  are 
superficially  common  to  all  schoob. 

The  real  subject  of  this  paper  is  the  social  handling  of  problems 
in  the  High  School.  The  word  ''social"  is  used  in  its  broadest  possible 
connotation.  Wherever  there  b  a  group  of  human  beings,  young  or 
old,  there  is  a  social  unit.  Social  situations  arise;  social  situations 
produce  social  problems;  social  problems  can  be  interpreted  best 
through  socialized  intelligence  and  can  be  solved  best  through  a 
social  approach  and  by  application  of  social  methods.  The  develop- 
ment of  a  group  consciousness  is  the  supreme  task  of  the  teacher  and 
the  administrator,  and  when  this  group  consciousness  is  participated 
in  by  all  the  individual  members  of  the  group,  the  condition  is  right 
for  the  socialized  handling  of  nearly  all  the  problems  that  may  arise 
in  school. 

The  socialization  of  educational  activities  has  been  a  fruitful 
source  of  experimentation  for  some  time.  There  is  nothing  essentially 
new  or  radical  in  the  observations  or  illustrations  of  this  paper,  and 
the  writer  does  not  assume  to  have  found  a  new  and  final  answer  to 
the  many  questions  arising  out  of  the  social  side  of  school  life;  but 
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in  the  spirit  of  the  French  critic  who  said,  ''It  is  better  to  stir  a  ques- 
tion without  answering  it,  than  to  answer  a  question  without  stirring 
it/'  our  attention  is  again  directed  to  the  very  core  of  our  educational 
aims — ^namely,  socialized  activity.  During  the  war,  when  motive 
was  high  and  intense  co-operation  was  stressed  in  behalf  of  the 
public  weal,  we  heard  on  all  sides,  ''Nothing  can  ever  be  as  it  was," 
feeling  that  the  call  to  action  of  all  the  forces  of  the  nation  was  also 
a  call  for  the  reorganization  of  educational  aim  and  method.  With 
the  urgent  and  dominating  motive  gone,  it  is  easy  to  slip  back  into 
dull  routine  and  let  the  high-sounding  phrases  of  war-time  intensity 
become,  as  the  war  bsues  themselves,  only  a  memory.  We  need  to 
repeat  again  the  ultimate  aim  of  all  education — active,  socialized, 
intelligent  citizenship. 

The  plea  is  for  the  motivation  of  social  energy  of  the  boys  and 
girls  to  the  end  that  they  shall  become  now  active  and  participating 
members  of  the  school  community,  so  that  when  they  go  out  into  the 
larger  world  they  shall  feel  that  the  diameter  of  their  circle  has 
merely  lengthened,  that  the  larger  drde  includes  the  smaller.  Social 
manifestations  are  as  natural  as  breathing;  they  accompany  all  the 
activities  of  school,  formal  and  informal.  Whether  these  activities 
shall  take  the  right  or  the  wrong  turn  depends  upon  what  use  the 
organization  of  the  school  makes  of  them.  The  group  spirit  is  one  of 
the  first  evidences  of  selective  power  in  the  child's  community 
consciousness.  The  vital  question  before  the  educator  is:  How  are 
we  to  make  use  of  this  impulse  in  the  reasonable  development  of 
each  individual  to  meet  the  responsibilities  of  which  life  is  full  at 
every  turn? 

The  idea  of  student  self-government  was  stressed  during  the 
period  of  war  activity  as  being  one  of  the  best  means  of  emphasizing 
educaUon  for  citizenship.  No  one  doubts  the  value  of  self-control, 
self-direction,  self-government,  if  you  please,  as  a  goal  toward  which 
to  point  individuals  and  the  student  body,  but  the  cause  has  been 
injured  in  many  places  through  emphasis  on  the  form  and  machinery 
of  such  administration  without  due  attention  at  first  to  the  funda- 
mental basis  of  the  meaning  and  spirit  of  self-control.  It  is  a  known 
fact  that  teachers  resent  the  plurase  "self-government  of  pupils" 
for  the  reason  that  they  know  that  such  a  system  does  not  succeed 
without  the  teacher's  strong  backing.  For  self-government  let  us 
substitute  student-cooperation,  which  neither  ignores  nor  sets  aside 
the  teacher's  authoritative  control,  in  evidence  only  when  circum- 
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stances  demand  its  use.  Granting  to  pupils  the  privileges  of 
participation  in  school  government  should  increase  the  teacher's  re- 
sponsibility. It  should  a£ford  the  pupils  unlimited  opportunity  to 
become  intimately  acquainted  with  the  form  and  spirit  of  democratic 
procedure  through  class  room  organization,  through  elections  and  the 
principle  of  representation. 

At  the  moment  when  intellectual  processes  cease  to  be  considered 
the  sole  medium  of  education,  the  world  awakes  to  the  fact  that 
the  whole  environment  is  the  agent  of  training.  And  at  this  moment 
comes  the  revelation  that  it  is  a  perfectly  innocent  and  natural 
instinct  that  makes  the  boy  or  girl  crave  the  approval  of  his  fellows 
more  than  that  of  his  teachers.  Instead  of  combating  this  natural 
revelation  of  approbativeness,  the  instructor  who  cares  less  about 
his  own  personsd  domination  than  he  does  about  the  ultimate  develop- 
ment of  his  charges,  very  sensibly  decides  to  utilize  the  impulse  in 
the  most  effective  organization  of  his  class  room. 

To  this  end  he  permits  a  democratic  procedure  in  his  classes, 
and  the  reactionists  among  his  co-educators  gasp  and  expect  the 
pupils  to  take  the  bit  between  their  teeth  and  gallop  away  with 
the  situation.  Nothing  of  the  kind  happens,  of  course,  because  the 
transition  from  small  participation  in  purely  mechanical  assistance 
in  the  class  to  that  of  more  important  functions  is  easy  and  natural. 

If  a  chairman  is  elected  for  each  class,  many  moments  and  not  a 
few  unnecessary  motions  are  saved  by  having  the  chairman  pass 
books,  paper,  and  other  equipment,  answer  the  telephone,  receive 
messages  at  the  door  and  deliver  these  quietly  without  interruption 
of  class  work.  When  a  message  is  to  be  delivered  and  explained 
to  the  entire  class,  that  chairman  has  taken  his  first  lesson  in  facing 
an  audience  in  a  position  of  authority,  and  commanding  attention 
without  confusion  or  embarrassment,  a  lesson  which  may  function 
later  most  effectively,  if  illness  prevent  the  presence  of  the  teacher 
when  certain  carefully  outlined  activities  can  be  carried  on  in  his 
absence,  with  gain  of  time  and  prevention  of  cases  needing  subsequent 
discipline. 

Such  class  room  co-operation  passes  out  of  the  elementary  phase 
when  a  case  requiring  real  exercise  of  judgment  and  civic  spirit  arises. 
In  a  certain  class  room,  the  cases  of  tardiness  had  become  excessive, 
and  consequently  humiliating  to  the  community  pride  of  the  class. 
An  appeal  went  to  the  principal,  after  the  class  had  exhausted  its 
resources  with  the  young  woman  who  was  causing  the  trouble. 
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The  chainnan  presented  the  case;  the  class  acted  as  jury;  the  defend- 
ant was  given  a  chance  to  speak;  and  then  the  principal  acted  as 
mediator,  for  the  class  was  inclined  to  mete  out  a  severity  that  would 
have  been  bitterly  resented  by  all,  had  it  emanated  from  the  principal 
himself.  Another  chance  to  redeem  herself  was  accorded  the  offender, 
and  that  student  was  a  better  member  of  the  community  thereafter. 

That  episode  had  more  educational  value  than  all  the  text  book 
work  displaced  by  the  fifteen  or  twenty  minutes  of  time  it  entailed. 
Nor  was  the  small  lesson  lost  in  the  bigger  interests  of  self-govern- 
ment in  the  school  at  large. 

An  advisory  council  was  called  upon,  for  example,  to  handle  a 
very  deplorable  case  of  theft  of  lunch  room  checks,  which  formerly 
would  have  ended  in  expulsion  of  the  ctilprit,  and  a  consequent  loss 
to  the  community  of  a  boy  whose  ethical  standards  were  capable  of 
being  improved,  as  well  as  the  loss  to  hb  fellows  of  a  valuable  exercise 
in  judgment. 

The  pupil  was  present  when  the  principal  acquainted  his  council 
with  the  case,  was  allowed  to  present  all  he  had  to  say  for  himself, 
and  was  then  asked  to  retire  from  the  room.  The  principal's  chief 
function  was  that  of  mediator  between  the  two  extremes  of  undue 
severity  and  a  leniency  that  indicated  a  rather  rudimentary  moral 
concept  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  young  judges  themselves.  But  no 
doubt  a  wider  sympathy  in  the  former  case,  and  a  more  discriminating 
sense  of  moral  values  in  the  latter,  were  achieved  when  the  boy  was 
finally  allowed  to  make  monetary  reparation,  to  express  genuine 
penitence,  and  to  feel  the  weight  of  being  deprived  of  his  lunch 
room  position,  and  was  then  granted  probational  readmission  to 
his  class  room  activities,  under  the  sponsorship  of  a  member  of  the 
council. 

If  all  cases  of  discipline  could  be  handled  in  a  constructive,  rather 
than  a  merely  punitive  way,  allowing  the  wrong-doer  to  feel  the  full 
weight  of  his  misdemeanor,  but  to  retain  hope  of  rehabilitating 
himself,  the  school  would  be  fulfilling  at  least  one  of  its  most  impor- 
tant functions.  There  is  always  the  need  of  meeting  and  answering 
the  fear  of  the  natural  conservative,  that  excessive  interest  in  such 
cases  as  the  foregoing  will  swallow  up  the  equally  important  phase 
of  school  life,  the  academic  work.  But  a  socialized  class  room 
management  can  be  broadened  to  include  even  assistance  in  the 
recitation  activity  itself,  to  the  end  of  much  saving  of  time  and 
energy. 
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When  the  Latin  teacher,  for  example,  has  the  forethought  to 
conceive  of  a  possible  day  of  illness,  and  provides  against  loss  of  time 
and  complications  through  disorder,  by  assigning  rote  work  or 
review  of  case  endings  and  verb  forms  that  can  be  easily  handled  by 
a  chairman,  economy  has  really  been  raised  to  its  highest  power. 
And  the  respect  accorded  a  chairman  on  such  an  occasion  is  sufficient 
proof  of  the  efficacy  of  those  lessons  in  co-operation  that  have  led 
up  to  this  ultimate  test.  If  the  teacher,  previous  to  this  experiment, 
has  tried  out  the  new  theory  that  he  shall  be  the  inconspicuous  motive 
power  in  the  class,  and  not  the  central  figure  of  it,  his  absence  for  a 
day  will  be  scarcely  a  calamity  at  all,  and  the  review  work  assigned 
for  such  contingencies  will  carry  the  class  over  the  time  with  no 
important  break. 

In  many  an  instance  a  case  of  discipline  arises  chiefly  because  of 
an  outburst  through  the  crust  of  conventionality  in  a  tediously 
conducted  class,  on  the  part  of  an  intensely  individual  pupil,  possess- 
ing energy  plus  that  ought  to  be  utilized.  It  is  a  pity  that  we  have 
not  all  reached  the  point  yet,  where  an  early  discovery  of  this  truth 
would  make  a  useful  citizen  of  many  a  trouble  maker;  but  it  is  cause 
for  thankfulness,  if,  even  so  late  as  his  senior  year,  such  a  pupil  may 
be  utilized  in  straightening  out  overcrowded  lunch  room  lines, 
corridor  groups,  helping  with  assembly  deportment,  acting  quickly 
and  effectively,  and  showing  entirely  dependable  capacity  as  a 
leader  in  such  ways. 

Individual  self-control  and  group  co-operation  in  academic  work 
and  all  phases  of  school  organization  and  administration  (can  and 
will  be  increasingly  obtained  as  the  subject  is  better  understood. 
The  stability  of  our  democratic  form  of  government  depends  upon 
education  for  democracy,  and  that  education  is  achieved  through 
the  exercise  of  school  democratizing  processes.  The  extra-curriculum 
activities,  the  class  organizations,  and  all  the  activities  of  the  upper 
years,  furnish  better  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  such  gifts 
as  have  been  cultivated  to  this  and  further  ends.  To  just  such  an 
extent  as  the  social  instincts  of  the  pupils  find  legitimate  expression, 
will  all  less  innocent  manifestations  sink  into  disrepute  and  disuse. 
The  whole  question  is  one  of  the  substitution  of  constructive  interests 
for  those  which  are  less  wholesome,  less  permanent,  and  less  inclusive. 

The  type  of  society  in  the  high  school  that  is  social  in  origin, 
but  so  narrowly  cliquish  in  effect  that  it  becomes  anti-social,  is  that 
known  as  the  sorority  and  fraternity,  with  which  almost  every  large 
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city  has  at  some  time  contended.  The  origin  of  these  societies  is 
easy  to  explain;  their  influence  is  hard  to  combat. 

In  the  process  of  education  it  is  necessary  to  meet  this  problem. 
Prohibition  of  membership  in  these  societies  is  likely  to  create  an 
antagonism  to  the  school  itself,  unless  both  strong  hands  of  the 
system  are  at  work  simultaneously,  the  one  holding  in  check  the 
artificial  activities  of  the  exclusive  organizations,  while  the  other 
builds  rapidly  and  powerfully  a  structure  inclusive  and  attractive 
enough  to  house  the  whole  body  politic  of  the  great  public  high 
school  commimity. 

In  summing  up  the  arguments  for  and  against  the  secondary 
school  secret  societies,  it  might  be  well  to  mention  their  most  delete- 
rious effects  first,  and  then  let  the  arguments  in  favor  be  answered 
directly  by  an  exposition  of  what  we  hope  to  accomplish  by  the 
school  organizations  open  to  all  the  pupils  representing  our  tax- 
pa3ring  public. 

The  exclusiveness  of  the  circles  known,  in  imitation  of  similar 
college  activities  as  Greek  letter  societies,  constitutes  at  once  their 
charm  and  their  menace,  since  association  with  them  makes  a  real 
or  apparent  social  distinction,  most  inappropriate  in  a  public  school 
fed  and  supported  by  all  the  taxpayers. 

Owing  to  the  youth  and  inexperience  of  the  members,  the  obliga- 
tion to  the  secret  order  is  allowed  in  many  cases  to  take  precedence 
over  the  larger  allegiance  to  school.  This  has  been  actually  demon- 
strated innumerable  times,  and  is  in  direct  opposition  to  the  college 
spirit  of  "University  first,  secret  order  second,  and  self  last."  The 
college  societies  recognize  the  undesirable  characteristics  of  these 
orders,  and  combat  them  in  many  instances  vigorously  by  penalizing 
those  joining  them,  when  they  reach  college. 

Again,  the  youth  of  the  participants  makes  them  find  in  secrecy 
itself  a  great  charm,  when  it  ought  to  be  considered  by  the  parents  a 
distinct  menace.  Whereas  a  half  dozen  national  high  school  societies 
really  do  lay  some  stress  on  the  uplift  idea,  most  of  the  sporadic 
circles  in  the  high  schools  are  purely  selfish  and  make  the  cloak  of 
secrecy  cover  a  multitude  of  unwholesome  manifestations. 

Since  the  membership  comprises  only  a  small  portion  of  the 
numbers  attending  the  school,  the  fact  that  these  societies  make 
themselves  felt  to  such  an  extent  presupposes  a  kind  of  political 
machinery  within,  intended  to  foster  the  interests  of  the  few  rather 
than  work  eagerly  for  the  greater  interest  of  the  many.    It  is  also 
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a  fact,  statistically  proved,  that  both  scholarship  and  deportment 
suffer  through  these  secret  organizations  in  degrees  varying  according 
to  the  motives  and  aims  of  each  particular  group. 

These  objections,  expressed  as  mildly  and  conservatively  as 
possible,  are  the  chief  points  to  be  urged  against  the  sororities  and 
fraternities.  Possibly  the  strongest  arguments  in  their  favor  are  the 
facts,  that  they  do  seek  to  foster  to  the  best  of  their  limited  ability 
social  service  activities;  and  second,  that  they  do,  in  some  instances, 
look  out  for  the  private  ethical  behavior  of  their  members,  as  in  the 
case  of  a  boy  known  to  have  been  brought  back  to  the  paths  of  right 
living  when  parents  had  failed. 

A  consideration  of  the  social  and  socializing  value  of  the  organi- 
zations fostered  by  the  school  will  show  how  the  objections  to  secret 
societies  are  met  and  obviated  in  these  organizations;  and  how 
each  virtue  is  increased  for  the  whole  body  in  the  ratio  of  one  to  ten. 

The  origin  of  the  Big  Sister  movement,  in  no  wise  connected  with 
a  national  movement  of  the  same  name,  is  a  convincing  illustration 
of  the  value  of  social  motivation.  The  dean  of  girls  was  looking 
ahead  to  her  first  attempt  to  get  the  older  girls  to  have  a  helpful  and 
protective  attitude  toward  the  younger  girls,  especially  among  the 
new  students.  Going  before  the  senior  class  she  asked  that  the 
initiative  be  taken  in  preparing  a  program  of  welcome,  and  in  assist- 
ing in  the  administrative  details  involved  in  the  reception  of  a  large 
body  of  new  pupils. 

Five  hundred  bo)rs  and  girls  from  lower  schools  were  welcomed 
with  speeches  and  humorous  diversions,  and  were  presented  with  a 
guidebook  to  the  various  parts  of  the  building,  a  little  manual  which 
contained  also  a  very  wholesome  exposition  of  the  aims  and  standards 
of  the  school  for  their  ethical  guidance.  The  newcomers  were  taught 
school  songs  and  yells,  so  that  from  the  first  moment  of  their  entrance 
they  could  actudly  feel  the  old  loyalty  to  the  lower  school  merging 
without  effort  into  that  of  the  new.  The  little  manual,  paid  for  at  a 
cost  of  two  hundred  dollars  by  the  senior  class,  and  since  that  day 
presented  to  each  pupil  on  his  entrance  into  high  school,  is  evidence 
of  a  noteworthy  community  spirit  functioning  in  a  difficult  organiza- 
tion problem. 

This  welcome  into  the  fellowship  of  the  school  was  the  origin 
of  a  new  fraternal  feeling,  and  stemmed  the  tide  once  for  all  of  the 
mild  form  of  hazing,  which  had  hitherto  manifested  itself  in  the 
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assumption  of  a  supercilious  attitude  toward  the  new  pupfl,  and  of 
misdirecting  him  to  all  parts  of  the  great  building. 

From  the  original  twelve  girls  grew  the  organization  of  Big 
Sisters,  consisting  at  present  of  several  himdred  members,  whose 
object  is  social  welfare  in  the  school  and  the  provision  of  recreational 
activities  for  incoming  pupils.  The  original  social  aspect  of  this 
group  has  broadened  to  include  other  aspects  of  school  behavior, 
illustrated  in  the  present  campaign  against  cosmetics  and  extremes 
in  dress;  and  so  from  within  has  come  the  motive  power  to  check 
another  tmdesirable  tendency. 

While  they  are  teaching  the  new  pupil  to  be  ethical  in  his  small 
community  relations,  they  are  not  forgetting  the  larger  community 
obligation.  When  a  recent  collection  was  being  made  for  starving 
European  children,  these  same  girls  on  self-denial  day  went  down 
quietly  to  the  bulletin  board,  where  the  menus  are  written,  drew  a 
line  through  the  desserts,  and  placed  their  initials  beside  the  line, 
with  the  result  that  dessert  sales  fell  off  one  hundred  dollars  for 
that  day,  which  was  saved  from  this  source  alone  for  the  European 
sufferers. 

By  way  of  proof  of  the  incentive  that  can  be  applied  academically, 
as  well  as  ethically,  by  these  school  organizations,  witness  an  il- 
lustration from  a  journalism  club.  Surreptitious  circulations  of 
printed  or  typewritten  matter  had  been  passing  throughout  the 
school,  imitating  and  parodying  the  school  magazine,  which  was 
too  infrequently  produced  and  too  highly  literary  in  flavor,  appar- 
ently, to  satisfy  completely.  These  sheets  were  very  undesirable  in 
tone,  but  instead  of  trying  to  obviate  them  by  repeated  punishment 
of  the  individual  authors  and  circulators,  a  faculty  and  student 
committee  considered  them  as  an  indication  of  a  need  that  must  be 
met  constructively. 

Volunteers  were  called  for  to  start  a  journalism  club.  Those 
who  offered  themselves  were  not  of  the  kind,  just  at  first,  to  further 
the  proposed  plan  successfully;  so  the  little  group  was  led  to  invite 
one  of  the  English  classes  to  produce  the  first  issue  of  a  weekly 
newspaper.  After  some  considerable  hesitation  the  class  brought 
out  the  first  issue.  Almost  instant  popularity  was  the  result,  and  the 
consequence  to  the  dub  itself  was  a  competition  among  the  English 
classes  for  the  privilege  of  producing  successive  issues,  and  a  very 
prompt  and  noticeable  increase  of  membership  and  talent  in  the 
dub  itself.     This  little  paper,  reaching  every  pupil  once  a  week, 
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is  more  than  the  evidence  of  a  desire  for  mere  fun  and  frivolity;  it 
is  a  chance  for  every  one  of  the  two  thousand  pupils  to  get  into  print 
if  he  wishes,  and  the  standard,  while  thoroughly  wholesome,  is  not 
too  high  to  be  reached  by  every  one  at  some  time  in  his  course. 

To  have  any  lasting  interest  group  relations  must  be  full  of 
social  problems.  School  is  an  organic  social  laboratory.  The  better 
the  solution  of  these  problems  by  the  pupils  themselves,  quickened 
under  wisest  school  stimulus,  the  better  citizens  they  will  become. 

Only  partial  success  can  be  achieved  to-day,  because  only  half- 
hearted co-operation — or  rather  whole-hearted  co-operation  on  the 
part  of  only  half  the  teachers  and  parents — in  this  matter  has  yet 
been  obtained.  Too  often  the  parents  frustrate  the  greater  interest 
of  their  children  by  misinterpreting  such  a  move  as  is  involved  in 
the  fraternity  question,  failing  utterly  to  see  the  greater  educational 
value  in  the  attempt  to  substitute  for  the  artificial  cliques  the  more 
wide  reaching  clubs  of  the  school.  Too  often  the  conventional  and 
over  conservative  teacher  proves  himself  an  obstacle  to  the  socialized 
recitation  by  his  insistence  upon  being  not  only  the  centre  of  author- 
ity, but  also  of  instruction,  and  of  other  school  activities. 

The  new  socialized  school  is  an  object  lesson  in  civics.  The 
beginning  point  for  the  teaching  of  civics  is  not  the  national  govern- 
ment at  Washington,  but  life  together  in  groups  and  masses,  and  the 
transition  from  the  problems  of  these  groups  to  problems  of  the 
surrounding  community  is  simple  and  natural. 

Under  the  wholesome  guidance  of  teachers  and  administrators, 
fired  with  the  inspiration  of  the  true  social  spirit,  the  socialized 
school  of  the  future  will  be  the  one  that  makes  best  use  of  the  group 
spirit  of  pupils,  in  constructive  co-operation  in  the  organization  and 
management,  and  in  the  instructional  and  recreational  activities  of 
school  life. 

The  discussion  which  followed  was  participated  in  by  Edwasd 
Rynearson  op  Pittsburg,  Avon  S.  Hall  op  Chicago,  J.  F. 
Kimball  op  Dallas,  Texas,  S.  M.  Brodhead  op  Boston,  Thomas 
H.  Briggs  op  Columbia,  and  Ray  H.  Bracewell  op  Burling- 
ton, Iowa. 

At  12  o'clock  the  Association  rose. 
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SECOND  SESSION 

The  second  session  was  called  to  order  in  the  Rose  Room  of 
Hotel  Traymore  at  2 :35  p.  m.  The  association  proceeded  at  once 
to  a  round  table  discussion  of  the  subject,  Biology  as  a  Requirement 
for  Graduation. 

Benjamin  C.  G&xxENBE&Gy  Assistant  Director  of  Educational  Workt 
Bureau  of  Public  Health  Service,  Washington,  D.  C. — Without 
declaring  categorically  that  biology  should  be  a  requirement  for 
graduation  from  high  school  for  all  students  everywhere,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  plea  for  the  serious  consideration  of  the  desirability 
of  a  wider  teaching  of  biology  to  high-school  students  who  are  pre- 
sumably to  become  leaders  in  their  respective  communities.  I 
would  like  to  have  this  considered  on  the  basis  of  the  relation  that 
this  subject  bears  to  the  various  problems  with  which  our  leaders 
will  have  to  deal  in  the  years  to  come.  I  might  preface  my  remarks 
by  sa3ring  that  by  the  term  %iology"  I  mean  the  study  of  the 
principles  of  the  organism,  the  essential  facts  of  life,  and  not  some 
combination  of  the  botany  and  zoology  that  counts  the  legs  of  the 
grasshopper  or  the  stamens  of  the  rose.  Some  people  will  have  to 
study  botany  and  some  zoology,  but  the  biology  which  I  have  in 
mind  deals  with  the  essential,  general  facts  about  living  things  and 
about  the  inter-relations  of  living  things. 

There  b,  first  of  all,  the  obvious  relation  between  biology  and  the 
science  involved  in  such  professions  as  medicine,  agriculture,  and 
education.  I  presume  that  for  students  contemplating  careers  in 
these  professions,  biology  would  be  generally  considered  of  value; 
but  most  of  the  high-school  students  are  not  going  to  enter  these 
professions.  What  about  the  prospective  lawyers  and  engineers, 
business  men  and  executives? 

We  like  to  say  that  we  are  living  in  a  scientific  age.  The  kind 
of  science  that,  I  believe,  will  be  of  greatest  practical  significance  to 
the  leaders  and  administrators  of  the  next  generation,  is  some  develop- 
ment or  application  of  biology.  The  sociologists,  of  all  the  people 
giving  thought  to  educational  problems,  seem  most  dearly  to  appre- 
ciate the  value  of  biology  and  biological  thinking  for  the  community 
at  large,  although  it  m\ist  be  admitted  that  for  many  sociologists, 
biology  merely  furnishes  useful  anecdotes  to  serve  as  analogies 
for  social  theories.  But  the  citizen  and  the  administrator  will  have 
to  make  important  decisions  in  the  field  of  public  health  and  sanita- 
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tion,  or  rather  in  legislation  about  these  services;  important  decisions 
and  legislation  will  be  necessary  on  the  optimum  production  of  f ood, 
fibre  and  timber;  similar  problems  will  arise  involving  decisions  about 
human  beings  as  organisms  rather  than  as  commodities  or  as  dis- 
embodied spirits.  In  all  of  these  problems  the  ability  to  think  about 
organisms  will  be  of  fundamental  significance. 

Furthermore,  social  problems  about  which  our  leaders  will 
have  to  make  decisions  are  becoming  so  involved  through  the  growing 
complexity  of  our  lives  that  judgments  and  decisions  to  be  of  value 
must  more  and  more  be  made  by  men  and  women  capable  of  thinking 
organically.  Too  long  has  common  thinking  about  public  matters 
been  conducted  on  the  assumption  of  a  mechanical  system  of  causal 
relations.  We  should  realize  that  society  is  a  system  of  organic 
relations  and  only  those  will  be  able  to  deal  adequately  with  the 
problems  who  are  capable  of  the  kind  of  thinking  that  comes  from 
understanding  of  living  processes. 

I  am  urging  the  consideration  of  the  claims  of  biology  now  quite 
aside  from  potential  values  of  the  subject  in  relation  to  a  happier  and 
healthier  living  on  the  part  of  the  individual,  but  solely  on  the  ground 
that  boys  and  girls  who  are  to  be  the  leaders  to-morrow,  must  learn 
to  think  of  public  affairs  in  the  four  dimensions  required  by  insight 
into  living  things. 

T.  W.  Galloway,  American  Social  Hygiene  Association^  New 
York. — I  wish  to  support  and  extend  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Gruenberg. 
While  many  courses  in  biology  are  as  profitable  as  any  others  given  in 
the  schools,  I  do  not  now  recall  any  course  in  the  subject  for  which  I 
would  be  willing  to  demand  requirement  everywhere.  However, 
I  am  quite  sure  that  courses  in  biology  can  be  built  for  each  high 
school,  which  ought  to  be  required  of  every  student  in  it. 

Certainly  the  science  of  life  can  and  should  be  made  the  most 
illuminating  and  natural  approach  to  the  fine  art  of  living.  Such  an 
introduction  is  basic  in  the  education  of  the  individual  who  would 
live  rationally  and  intelligently;  to  those  who  as  parents  would 
rear  children  in  accordance  with  their  nature  and  needs;  to  the 
physician;  and  most  of  all  to  the  teacher,  whether  in  church  or  school, 
who  would  guide  physical,  intellectual,  emotional,  and  moral  develop- 
ment in  accordance  with  the  rules  of  life  itself.  If  this  introduction 
is  not  given  in  a  course  in  biology  it  will  not  be  obtained  anywhere 
else.    This  means,  moreover,  that  biology  of  the  essential  sort  is  a 
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natural  introduction  to  psychology,  to  sociology,  to  education,  as 
well  as  to  moral  character,  which  is  both  the  result  and  the  condition 
of  scientific  living. 

As  an  added  incident,  you,  the  educational  leaders  of  your 
schools,  will  be  called  increasingly  in  the  years  just  ahead  to  guide 
the  movement,  to  utilize  constructively,  instead  of  destructively  as 
at  present,  the  sex-social  qualities  which  are  so  important  to  character. 
I  know  of  no  subject  which  may  introduce  the  mind  so  normally 
and  with  proper  perspective  as  biology  does,  to  the  meanings  of 
association  of  boys  and  girls,  courtship,  marriage,  the  home,  parent- 
hood, the  family,  care  of  offspring,  and  the  other  personal  and  social 
phenomena  which  depend  so  largely  upon  sex  and  reproduction. 

May  I  repeat  that  I  do  not  favor  the  indiscriminate  requirement 
of  any  course  in  biology  with  which  I  am  now  acquainted.  Neverthe- 
less the  situation  is  a  challenge  to  the  combined  wisdom  of  every  principal 
and  his  teaching  staff  to  plan,  experiment,  and  test  until  they  succeed  in 
working  out  such  an  essential  introduction  to  individual  and  social  life 
for  their  own  school.  Many  schools  are  now  trjdng  out  just  such 
human-life  courses  in  biology.  It  is  only  by  making,  comparing,  and 
appraising  such  experiments  that  we  shall  find  the  course  which 
ought  to  be  required.  This  application  to  character  and  right  living 
is,  I  think,  the  most  important  aspect  of  applied  biology. 

H.  A.  HoLLiSTER,  High  School  Visitor,  University  of  Illinois, — I 
came  in  too  late  to  hear  the  first  part  of  this  discussion,  but  I  believe 
I  have  caught  the  trend  of  thought.  It  seems  to  me  that  this  ques- 
tion of  the  inclusion  of  biology  as  a  prescribed  course  in  the  high 
school  curriculum  is  a  very  important  one.  When  we  consider 
the  intimate  relationship  which  it  bears  to  human  life  and  in  so 
many  ways,  it  would  seem  almost  unthinkable  that  we  should 
expect  to  give  to  our  pupils  all  of  that  which  is  fundamentally 
related  to  their  life  interests  without  some  sort  of  course  in  biology. 

I  agree  with  the  suggestion  that  has  already  been  made  to  the 
effect  that  the  course  as  now  formulated  may  not  be  the  one  which 
is  best  for  the  purpose,  and  herein,  I  think,  lies  our  chief  problem. 
We  have  yet  to  formulate  a  course  such  as  shall  include  the  essential 
features  of  biology  as  each  individual  should  get  them.  The  diffi- 
culty seems  to  be  that  too  many  vested  interests  are  concerned, 
along  with  traditional  influences,  as  hindrances  to  progress  in  this 
very  important  phase  of  curriculum  reconstruction.    These  vested 
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interests  are  represented  in  the  training  of  teachers  as  well  as  in 
text  books  and  other  publications.  I  believe  it  is  time  that  we 
should  get  together  on  this  question  and  seek  to  determine  definitely 
what  is  essential  to  such  a  course  and  to  insist  upon  it  that  these 
essentials  be  included  in  the  high-school  instruction  of  every  child. 

John  Calvin  Hanna,  Supervisor  of  High  Schools^  Illinois. — It  is 
possible  that  some  of  the  gentlemen  who  have  been  considering  this 
question  think  of  it  as  a  problem  concerning  only  large  high  schools 
and  either  forget  or  are  unaware  that  a  very  large  proportion  of  the 
high  schools  in  the  country  are  what  may  be  called  small  high  schools, 
that  is,  having  an  enrollment  less  than  the  average  enrollment  of 
high  schools,  which  is  about  100. 

In  the  State  of  Illinois  about  75  per  cent  of  all  high  schools  have 
an  enrollment  of  less  than  100.  It  is  easy  for  us  to  imagine  that  all 
matters  having  to  do  with  secondary  education  should  be  discussed 
and  dealt  with  on  the  point  of  view  of  the  large  high  schools  but  this 
is  hardly  the  point  of  view  for  those  who  are  discussing  secondary 
education  as  a  phase  of  education  belonging  to  the  whole  nation 
and  concerning  all  the  children  of  all  the  people.  Not  only  are  a 
large  majority  of  the  high  schools  small  high  schools  according  to 
this  definition  but  probably  at  least  twenty-five  per  cent  of  all  pupils 
attending  high  schools  are  enrolled  in  schools  having  an  enrollment 
each  of  less  than  100. 

John  L.  Stewart,  Principal,  High  School,  Parkersburg,  West 
Virginia. — The  question  of  whether  biology  should  or  should  not  be 
required  of  every  pupil  in  the  high  school  is  of  paramount  importance 
and  there  can  be  but  one  answer  and  that  in  the  affirmative.  The 
high  school  with  which  I  am  associated  has  for  a  number  of  years 
required  biology  of  every  pupil.  I  will  grant  that  biology,  as  it  is 
ordinarily  taught  or  brought  out,  should  not  be  required  of  all,  but 
the  right  type  of  biology,  and  by  the  right  type  I  mean  biology 
which  prepares  one  for  life  or  parenthood,  and  that  biology  which 
meets  the  cardinal  principles  of  secondary  education  can  be  safely 
required  and  should  be. 

It  may  be  that  we  are  not  yet  teaching  in  every  particular  the 
right  phases  of  biology  but  we  are  courageously  and  open-mindedly 
attacking  the  problem  and  we  are  working  towards  definite  ideals. 

Take  the  biology  of  the  home  economics  department  that  requires 
every  freshman  girl  to  spend  the  first  twelve  weeks  of  her  course  in 
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making  a  complete  layette  for  a  baby,  the  second  twelve  weeks  in  the 
preparation  of  food  for  children,  and  the  third  twelve  weeks  in  home 
nuising  with  emphasis  upon  the  care  of  children.  Is  it  not  the  cardinal 
aim  of  every  girl  to  be  a  home  maker  and  a  mother?  And  do  we  par- 
ents who  are  in  the  school  work  not  owe  it  to  the  girb  of  the  commun- 
ity to  give  them  the  best  possible  preparation  for  their  life  work? 
Interwoven  with  the  home  economics  work  is  the  laboratory  work 
of  the  biological  department. 

Biology  gives  the  boy  a  practical  understanding  of  life's  processes 
and  he  will  be  a  better  father  for  having  this  knowledge.  Correlated 
with  his  classroom  work  are  his  home  and  his  school  garden.  Thus 
the  subject  of  biology  is  of  primary  importance  in  preparing  both  the 
boys  and  girls  for  their  greatest  life  work — parenthood  and  home 
making — and  without  question  every  boy  and  every  girl  should  have 
a  course  of  the  right  kind  of  biology. 

Biology  is  required  in  the  first  year  of  high  school  or  the  ninth 
grade  instead  of  in  later  years  for  the  following  reasons: 

(a)  It  is  a  good  transitional  subject,  bridging  over  very  success- 
fuUy  the  so  called  gap  between  the  eighth  grade  or  junior 
high  and  the  high  school. 

(b)  High-school  statistics  indicate  that  a  very  large  percentage 
of  first  year  pupils  will  not  reach  the  second  year. 

(c)  Helps  to  keep  the  first  year  mortality  at  a  minimimi. 

(d)  The  pupils  are  interested  in  the  development  of  the  subject. 

The  second  subject  discussed  was,  How  to  Encourage  a  High 
Standard  of  Scholarship: 

Thomas  H.  B&iggs,  Professor  of  Education,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University,  New  York. — The  attitude  of  the  teacher  and 
administrator  toward  intelligence  tests  has  tremendously  changed 
since  the  matter  was  first  presented  in  this  meeting,  the  chief  influence 
being  the  use  of  classification  tests  in  the  army.  Now  with  a  number 
of  tests  available  there  are  two  dangers  that  should  be  recognized  by 
school  administrators.  The  first  is  an  overconfidence  in  results.  Al- 
most everyone  knows  that  the  most  successful  tests  correlate  with 
school  achievements  about  .  6  or  .7,  but  few  realize  the  large  amount 
of  misplacement  implied  by  this  index.  It  would  be  wholesome  for 
each  person  using  classification  tests  to  study  the  distribution  tables 
from  which  coefficients  are  derived  and  thus  to  become  cognizant  of 
the  fact  that  injustice  is  inevitably  done  to  a  not  inconsiderable  num- 
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ber  of  pupils  when  the  results  of  the  tests  are  relied  on  implicitly.  It  is 
true  that  the  best  tests  classify  pupils  according  to  their  ability  better 
than  the  average  teacher  does;  but  several  factors  enter  to  vitiate  or  to 
weaken  the  results.  The  remedy  is  to  make  classification  on  the 
basis  of  tests,  but  holding  an  open  mind  to  remedy  errors  by  chang- 
ing a  pupil  to  a  higher  or  lower  section  just  as  soon  as  it  is  dear 
that  a  mistake  has  been  made. 

The  second  danger  lies  in  the  assumption  that  because  a  pupil 
is  dull  he  will  do  well  in  commercial  or  in  vocational  work.  There 
are  some  outstanding  illustrations  in  almost  every  school  of  pupils 
considered  dull  in  certain  subjects  doing  well,  or  even  brilliantly, 
in  others  to  which  they  were  transferred.  These  pupils  may  be 
uneven  in  their  abilities,  but  the  chances  are  that  they  were  badly 
started  or  bored  in  one  subject  and  interested  in  the  other.  Corre- 
lation of  abilities  is  the  rule,  not  the  exception:  a  pupil  good  in  one 
subject  almost  always  can  be  good  in  others.  Therefore  adminis- 
trators need  to  consider  not  only  uneven  standards  of  teachers 
or  departments  in  their  schools  but  primarily  what  subject  matter 
is  best  for  each  individual  pupil,  his  interest  and  best  efforts  being 
assumed.  It  is  quite  as  much  our  responsibility  to  secure  interested 
activity  as  it  is  to  classify  pupils  into  groups  homogeneous  with 
respect  to  ability. 

Clarence  T.  Rice,  Principal^  High  School,  Kansas  City,  Kan- 
sas.— We  pay  all  honor  due  to  our  athletes,  members  of  our  annual 
staff,  editors  of  our  school  papers,  and  all  those  who  do  some  out- 
standing extra-curricular  activity.  This  is  all  well  and  good  but  let 
us  not  forget  that  our  schools  were  founded  with  the  thought  in 
mind  that  the  pupils  who  attended  would  get  some  value  from  the 
subjects  offered  in  our  curricula.  These  subjects  are  worth  while. 
The  student  who  becomes  master  of  them,  acquires  superior  knowl- 
edge, and  demonstrates  to  his  teachers  and  the  other  members  of  the 
class  that  he  has  a  superior  grasp  of  the  subject  in  hand  is  entitled 
to  as  much  honor  and  credit  as  any  other  student  who  does  a  note- 
worthy act. 

We  do  not  wish  to  detract  one  iota  from  the  credit  of  the  athlete, 
the  class  officers,  or  the  cheer  leader.  They  do  their  work  in  a 
creditable  way  and  should  be  given  credit  for  the  same. 

We  lead  our  athletes  out  before  the  student  body,  give  them 
applause,  cheers,  and  an  introduction.    In  others  words  we  say, 
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'Took  here,  see  what  he  has  done  for  the  school,  go  thou  and  do 
likewise." 

This  is  all  as  it  should  be  but  do  we  ever  stop  to  think  that  sitting 
out  in  the  audience  oftentimes  are  students  who  have  put  in  their 
afternoons  and  evenings  poring  over  books,  getting  their  lessons  day 
in  and  day  out.  They  always  do  the  work  just  as  well  as  they  can  and 
meet  each  day  the  requirements  of  a  critical  teacher.  Their  work  b 
not  so  flashy  nor  so  easily  displayed  in  public  as  that  of  the  athlete 
but  they  are  doing  as  much  for  the  school  and  themselves  as  any 
one  else. 

We  feel  that  these  students  by  the  use  of  their  brain  accomplish 
as  much  for  the  school  as  do  those  who  use  their  brawn.  Let  us  then 
call  our  exceptionally  bright  and  brilliant  students  to  the  platform 
and  award  them  ''the  letter"  and  place  on  them  the  stamp  of  appro- 
val. 

We  have  organized  an  honor  society  in  our  high  school.  All 
students  meeting  the  requirements  of  the  constitution  and  by-laws 
are  admitted  to  membership.  This  society  has  its  social  gatherings, 
is  given  due  credit  in  the  high  school  paper,  is  under  the  direct 
sponsorship  of  the  principal  and  in  every  way  possible  these  few 
exceptional  students  are  shown  the  honor  due  them. 

Some  have  questioned  as  to  whether  an  honor  society  is  right 
in  principle.  We  maintain  that  it  is  if — (a)  the  principle  of  giving 
marks  is  right,  (b)  the  selecting  of  groups  according  to  mental  ability 
is  right,  (c)  the  choosing  of  a  basket  ball  team  to  represent  the 
school  is  right. 

Let  us  then  give  all  honor  to  him  who  by  diligence  attains  to  the 
highest  standing  in  his  scholastic  endeavors. 

Ira  a.  Flinner,  Headmaster,  Huntington  School  for  Boys,  Boston, 
Massachusetts. — In  considering  scholarship  of  a  student  body, 
school  men  are  apt  to  devise  ways  and  means  to  stimulate  students 
to  doing  better  work  that  are  applicable  only  to  approximately  one- 
third  of  the  student  body.  There  are  honor  societies,  special  prizes 
in  English,  mathematics,  and  other  subjects,  valedictorians,  and 
salutatorians.  Very  few  incentives,  however,  are  provided  for 
boys  and  girls  whose  abilities  lie  between  the  lower  extremity  of  the 
scholarship  scale  and  the  honor  group.  I  seek  no  quarrel  with 
those  who  ofifer  inducements  to  the  upper  one-third  of  the  student 
body  to  improve  the  general  scholarship  of  that  group;  I  object 
to  the  limitations  of  the  devices  used. 
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Presumably  it  is  not  generally  understood  that  there  are  boys 
and  girls  in  our  schools  who  lie  at  the  lower  extremity  of  the  scholar- 
ship scale  and  always  will  receive  low  grades  when  marked  on  a 
comparative  scale.  It  is  a  fact  that  cannot  be  disputed  that  there 
are  boys  and  girls  of  varying  abilities  in  all  our  schools  and  the 
sooner  we  come  to  a  realization  of  the  true  conditions  the  sooner  will 
all  individuals  receive  the  attention  and  treatment  that  is  their  due. 

Principals  and  supervisors  are  very  apt  to  give  consideration 
to  two  groups  of  students — the  brilliant  who  are  elected  to  member- 
ship in  honor  societies  and  the  failures  who  are  called  to  the  office 
and  admonished  for  their  shortcomings. 

I  think  of  boys  and  girls  and  their  var3dng  capacities  as  I  think 
of  gas  engines  which  deliver  horse-powers  of  different  amounts. 
Any  mechanic  knows  that  there  are  engines  built  to  deliver  two 
horse-power,  engines  built  to  deliver  ten  or  twenty  horse-power, 
larger  engines  built  to  deliver  forty  or  fifty  horse-power,  and  still 
larger  ones  to  develop  as  much  as  three  hundred  horse-power.  For 
every  engine  built  there  is  a  calculated  expectancy  for  that  engine. 
The  engineer  is  not  satisfied  with  his  machine  unless  it  can  deliver 
the  horse-power  given  as  the  tested  power  by  the  manufacturer. 
Engineers  will  not  attempt  to  make  a  twenty  horse-power  engine 
deliver  forty  horse-power.  Such  an  engineer  would  be  considered 
a  fool  by  his  fellow  workers.  Nor  are  engineers  satisfied  with  a 
four  hundred  horse-power  machine  unless  it  delivers  that  horse- 
power when  called  upon. 

The  great  problem  in  education,  as  I  see  it,  is  not  to  make  A  and 
B  or  honor  students  out  of  all  students,  but  to  recognize  the  var3ring 
abilities  of  the  students  and  to  develop  each  one  to  his  fullest  capacity. 
In  short,  our  tasks  as  teachers  and  administrators  is  to  get  an  A 
student  to  do  A  work,  a  B  student  to  do  B  work,  a  C  student  to  do 
C  work,  and  so  on  down  the  scale. 

Our  present  system  of  grading  is  comparative  and  permits  of 
giving  credit  for  unusual  progress  to  those  who  are  endowed  with 
extraordinary  ability,  but  it  does  not  permit  of  giving  sufficient 
encouragement  to  the  student  of  mediocre  and  poor  ability,  who  may 
be  working  to  his  fullest  capacity  but  yet  feels  that  he  is  not  doing 
as  much  as  the  student  of  whom  a  great  deal  is  made. 

I  am  merely  pointing  out  what  our  task  is,  because  in  the  space 
allotted  it  is  impossible  to  give  the  remedy.  But  I  believe  it  will 
be  possible  to  secure  from  each  student  the  kind  of  work  of  which 
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he  is  capable,  through  diagnoses  arrived  at  by  psychological  tests; 
opinions  of  teachers,  present  and  former;  statements  from  parents; 
and  through  conferences  with  the  student  himself. 

Philip  W.  L.  Cox,  Headmaster^  The  Washington  School  of  New 
York. — It  seems  to  me  that  we  schoolmasters  make  a  very  grave 
mistake  in  trying  to  disconnect  the  honors  which  we  wish  the  school 
children  gave  to  their  fellows  from  the  honors  which  adults  pay  other 
adults.  In  the  real  world,  we  do  not  pay  much  honor  to  any  man  for 
being  a  scholar,  if  by  scholarship  we  mean  mere  abstract  achieve- 
ment. We  wisely  reserve  our  plaudits  for  him  who  can  accomplish 
something  definite,  who  makes  a  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  the 
community.  I  do  not  know  what  the  attitude  toward  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  Society  man  is  at  other  colleges,  but  I  am  sure  that  at  Har- 
vard fifteen  or  twenty  years  ago,  most  undergraduates  scarcely  knew 
who  was  in  the  fraternity,  and  certainly  paid  them  no  honor  unless 
they  were  also  playing  football,  debating,  or  at  least  playing  chess. 
If  we  wish  to  promote  scholarship  in  the  high  schools,  let  us  promote 
it  in  connection  with  other  desirable  activities.  Just  as  we  refuse 
to  grant  the  football  letter  to  a  student  who  has  not  carried  satisfac- 
tory marks  in  his  studies,  let  us  refuse  to  give  a  study  honor  to  anyone 
who  has  not  been  active  in  some  way  in  promoting  the  welfare  of 
the  school,  either  by  participation  in  its  organized  sports  or  in  its 
undergraduate  civic  life,  and  let  us  make  the  insignia  rewarding 
leadership,  good  citizenship,  scholarship,  extra  class  activities,  the 
same  much  desired  insignia  that  is  granted  to  the  boy  who  plays 
football. 

At  Central  High  Schbol  in  St.  Louis,  it  is  the  custom  to  grant  the 
scholarship  ''H"  to  the  boy  who  has  not  taken  part  in  athletics  but 
has  done  well  in  his  studies  and  has  made  contribution  to  the  school 
welfare. 

In  the  Ben  Blewett  Junior  High  School  at  St.  Louis,  of  which  I 
was  principal  for  three  years,  we  gave  the  felt  Blewett  "B"  for  extra 
school  activities  to  pupils  who  played  on  the  football  team,  in  the 
orchestra  or  other  school  organization,  provided  their  scholarship 
attainment  and  citizenship  record  were  satisfactory.  For  this  the 
Roman  "B"  was  used.  The  block  felt  "B"  was  granted  to  those  who 
had  exceptional  records  for  citizenship,  provided  they  had  satisfac- 
tory records  in  scholarship  and  that  they  had  taken  some  active  part 
in  the  extra  school  activities,  and  finally,  the  old  English  felt  ^'B" 
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was  granted  for  scholarship  to  pupils  whose  records  for  citizenship 
were  satisfactory  and  who  had  taken  some  part  in  extra  school 
activities. 

One  very  interesting  point  in  connection  with  this  was  the  grant- 
ing of  progressive  insignia,  an  idea  which  we  adopted  from  the  Boy 
Scout  scheme.  You  probably  know  that  when  a  boy  scout  becomes 
a  tenderfoot,  he  is  given  a  fleur-de-lis  or  trefoil.  After  he  has  passed 
his  second  class  test,  he  is  given  a  bar,  designating  him  as  a  second 
class  scout.  When  he  passes  his  first  class  test,  his  insignia  consists 
of  the  trefoil  and  the  bar.  At  Blewett  Junior  High  School,  pupils 
who  have  been  in  the  school  for  twenty  weeks  may  be  granted  by  the 
Blewett  "B"  Council  the  Blewett  "B"  pin.  After  twenty  more  weeks 
when  the  pupil  is  in  the  eighth  grade,  he  may  be  granted  the  silver 
Blewett  "B"  pin.  Only  after  he  has  earned  these  two  pins  is  he 
eligible  to  receive  the  Blewett  "B"  letter. 

The  result  of  this  eliminating  process  is  that  the  Blewett  "B" 
letter  is  never  worn  except  by  those  pupils  who,  during  a  minimum 
of  sixty  weeks,  have  made  a  serious  effort  to  maintain  a  high  standard 
of  class  room  work,  who  have  been  active  in  their  class  and  school 
student  life  and  who  have  taken  part  in  the  athletics  or  other  extra- 
school  activities.  They  are  the  boys  and  the  girls  who  are  most 
highly  respected,  and  the  kind  of  boy  and  girl  that  the  school  really 
does  approve.  It  allows  no  boy  to  swagger  around  with  the  school 
letter  who  loafs  at  his  studies,  or  who  makes  no  contribution  to  the 
school's  social  welfare. 

I  think  we  must  be  honest  with  ourselves  and  honest  with  our 
pupils  and  not  shower  our  finest  honors  on  boys  and  girls  whom 
we  do  not  thoroughly  respect,  and  we  ought  not  to  have  much  re- 
spect for  the  boy  or  girl  who  studies  his  lesson  but  takes  no  other 
part  in  the  school  life.  In  any  active  sense,  such  a  pupil  is  not 
getting  an  education,  and  by  his  social  sluggishness  he  only  adds 
to  the  inertia  which  progressive  educators  are  trying  so  hard  to 
overcome. 

Merle  Prunty,  Principal,  Central  High  School,  Tulsa,  Okla- 
homa.— Scholarship  can  best  be  encouraged  by  adopting  a  policy 
of  social  recognition  for  scholastic  achievement  similar  to  that 
accorded  other  school  activities,  particularly  athletics. 

In  our  high  school,  we  are  recognizing  scholastic  achievement  in 
the  following  ways: 
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A  qoantitathre  and  qualitative  system  of  giadiiig  gives  wei^ted  credit  Ux 
sdiolastic  aduevement. 

In  each  instructor's  dass  eveiy  six  wedcs  the  instructors  diq)ky  on  the  blackboard 
the  standing  of  all  students  in  their  classes  so  that  each  student  can  have  a  relative 
estimate  of  himself. 

Each  six  weeks  and  semiannually  a  list  of  students  meeting  our  honor  roll  stand- 
aids  are  called  before  their  dass  assemUies  each  six  wedu,  and  before  the  entire  student 
bocfy  in  a  special  schdarship  assembly  for  meeting  the  semi-annual  standards.  These 
lists  are  always  published  in  the  high  school  and  local  dty  paper  under  a  prominent 
caption. 

In  the  senior  year,  students  meeting  our  graduation  honor  requirement  have  thdr 
names  starred  on  the  cmnmencement  programs  and  are  presented  with  a  medal  carry- 
ing the  school  shield.   Receiving  this  medal  is  the  greatest  scholastic  honor  conferred. 

S^  scholarship  attainment  is  required  to  be  eligible  to  any  of  the  schod  offices. 

R.  H.  Jordan,  Execuiive  Secrekiryf  Committee  on  Admission, 
Dartmouth  College. — The  various  devices  which  have  been  sug- 
gested for  improving  character  of  scholarship  are  extremely  valuable, 
and  I  trust  some  of  them  will  be  generally  employed.  However,  I 
have  a  feeling  that  the  source  of  our  difficulty  is  more  fundamental 
than  has  been  suggested.  What  is  needed  very  greatly  is  a  campaign 
to  combat  the  very  prevalent  idea  so  often  expressed  by  all  sorts  of 
people  to  the  effect  that  the  student  who  attains  unusually  high 
scholarship  is  doomed  to  failure.  A  thorough-going  campaign  by 
which  the  relationship  between  high  scholarship  and  material 
success  could  be  definitely  shown  in  graphic  form  would  go  far 
toward  combating  this  fundamental  error. 

Another  feature  which  might  well  assist  in  remedying  the  situa- 
tion would  be  increased  emphasis  by  the  colleges  in  giving  special 
privileges  to  high-school  graduates  who  have  attained  high  rank. 
Such  a  plan  has  been  adopted  by  Dartmouth  College  as  one  of  the 
means  of  putting  into  effect  a  selective  process  of  choosing  men  for 
the  freshman  dass  out  of  the  great  number  of  applicants  who  are  on 
our  lists.  Last  fall  we  could  select  only  a  few  over  six  hundred  out 
of  a  total  of  2,400  applicants,  and  so  we  feel  the  need  of  getting  the 
best  of  the  group.  Accordingly,  next  September  we  have  decided 
that  any  boy  who  for  his  four  years'  course  stands  in  the  first  twenty- 
five  per  cent  of  his  class  in  scholarship  will  be  admitted  without 
having  to  submit  further  evidence  of  subjects  taken  than  that  he 
has  the  required  English  and  mathematics.  In  this  way  we  hope 
to  secure  an  unusual  number  of  the  men  who  have  this  high  scholar- 
ship. 
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I  would  suggest  that  in  your  relations  with  the  various  colleges, 
you  should  impress  upon  them  the  desire  of  the  secondary  schook 
that  they  recognize  superior  scholarship  in  some  similar  way. 

Eugene  C.  Alder,  Principal  of  Adelphi  Academy,  Brooklyn, 
New  York. — Cum  Laude  Society  was  founded  at  Tome  Institute 
in  1906.  The  object  of  this  society  is  the  encouragement  and  reward 
of  high  scholarship  and  attainment  on  the  part  of  students  in  second* 
ary  schools. 

Cum  Laude  is  now  established  in  over  twenty  well-known  college 
preparatory  schools  and  I  urge  the  advisability  of  adopting  a  similar 
plan  for  a  national  school  organization.  I  deplore  the  attempt  to 
couple  high  scholarship  honors  and  all  kinds  of  good  citizenship 
honors  in  the  same  group,  feeling  that  they  cover  too  broad  and  too 
varied  a  field,  and  that  two  distinct  organizations,  one  for  excellence 
in  scholarship,  with  character  as  a  prerequisite,  and  the  other  for 
all-round  ability  in  out-of-school  activities,  where  scholarship  would 
play  a  less  important  part,  would  be  a  practical  solution  to  the 
problem. 

I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  there  are  now  several  such  honor- 
ary societies  for  the  recognition  of  high  scholarship  in  secondary 
schools  throughout  the  country.  In  my  judgment  these  organiza- 
tions shoiild  be  combined  to  form  what  would  serve  as  a  junior  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  for  all  the  high  schools  and  academies,  public  and 
private,  of  the  country. 

If  high  scholarship,  with  character,  is  made  the  main  requirement, 
all  schools  can  find  a  common  ground.  If  outside  activities  are 
included,  the  conditions  of  the  schools  are  so  different  it  would 
be  almost  impossible  to  agree  upon  the  basis  for  membership. 

James  E.  Thomas,  Headmaster,  Dorchester  High  School, 
Boston,  Massachusetts. — I  have  been  greatly  interested  in  the 
remarks  of  the  various  gentlemen  who  have  given  their  experience 
in  and  suggestions  for  promoting  good  scholarship  in  their  respective 
schools.  Like  the  problems  of  administration  and  supervision  it  is 
one  of  the  greater  problems  which  confront  the  principal  of  every 
secondary  school. 

As  I  have  listened  to  the  speeches  of  these  gentlemen  from  what 
we  call  in  Boston  the  West,  I  was  pleased  to  note  that  the  boys 
and  girls  of  their  localities  did  not  differ  much  from  those  of  Boston, 
that  the  nature  of  boys  and  girls  is  the  same  everywhere.    And  that 
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they  need  stimulus  and  prodding  to  make  them  do  their  best. 
Boston,  too,  is  laboring  with  the  problem!  but  Boston,  as  you  are 
aware,  is  conservative,  it  has  the  traditions  of  generations  to  live  up 
to,  and  sometimes  in  its  conservatism  is  apt  to  get  a  little  behind 
the  times.  It  is  interesting,  therefore,  to  hear  what  some  of  the 
doings  are  of  those  who  are  not  hampered  by  the  heritage  of  the  past. 
Of  the  different  plans  and  suggestions  which  have  been  made  to 
promote  good  scholarship  some  do  not  appeal  to  me.  I  do  not  think 
it  would  appeal  strongly  to  the  ordinary  red  blooded  boy  to  have  a 
pink  ribbon  or  a  rose  pinned  to  his  breast  as  the  reward  of  worthy 
accomplishment.  It  has  nothing  of  the  heroic  about  it  like  prowess 
on  the  football  or  baseball  field;  it  rather  savors  to  him  of  effemi- 
nacy. But  out  of  the  many  plans  offered,  three  suggest  themselves 
to  me  as  productive  of  the  effect  desired  and  worthy  of  serious 
consideration,  the  personal  touch,  the  scholarship  society,  or  the 
"cum  laude"  society  as  described  by  the  preceding  speaker,  and  a 
system  of  weighted  credits,  whereby  good  scholarship  gets  increased 
credit  for  quality  as  well  as  quantity  of  work.  It  is  the  last  of  these 
that  has  led  me  to  speak  here  today.  We  in  Boston  have  been 
considering  for  some  months  the  advisability  of  adopting  a  weighted 
credit  system,  and  a  committee  of  headmasters  and  principals  of 
which  I  am  a  member,  have  discussed  the  matter  pretty  thoroughly. 
The  plan  which  has  appealed  most  favorably  to  us  is  an  allowance 
of  increased  credit  to  A  and  B  pupils  in  the  proportion  of  1.2  to 
A  pupils,  and  1.1  to  B  pupils,  making  the  normal  C  or  1  for  average 
pupils:  but  we  are  strongly  of  the  opinion  that  the  A  pupil  to  get  a 
credit  of  1 . 2  must  not  only  do  superior  work  in  his  books,  but  extra 
research  work,  while  the  B  pupils  must  do  superior  work  with  some 
research.  I  have  been  in  correspondence  with  many  schools  which 
have  adopted  some  plan  of  this  sort  but  I  should  like  very  much 
to  have  the  experience  of  any  here  who  have  tried  it.  By  the  rules 
of  our  school  board  we  cannot  give  medals  or  other  material  reward 
for  scholarship  in  Boston.  Boston  further  frowns  on  sodal  clubs, 
so  that  we  naturaUy  look  to  increased  credit  for  quality — and  should 
be  glad  to  await  ourselves  of  the  experience  of  others  along  this  line. 

H.  B.  Looms,  Principal,  Hyde  Park  High  School,  Chicago. — 
I  have  been  greatly  pleased  and  surprised  at  the  effect  of  personal 
letters  to  pupils,  congratulating  them  on  superior  scholarship.  By 
chance  I  wrote  the  first  few  in  long  hand  at  odd  moments.    I  soon 
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found  that  the  fact  that  they  were  in  my  own  hand  writing  added 
enormously  to  their  value  in  the  eyes  of  the  pupils  and  of  their 
parents.  For  some  time  I  have  written  these  letters  twice  a  year, 
and  I  doubt  if  any  other  three  or  four  days'  work  that  I  do  counts 
for  as  much  as  these  letters. 

L.  W.  Brooks,  Principal  of  Wichita  High  School,  Wichita, 
Kansas. — We  have  in  our  school  an  honor  society;  we  have  a  so-called 
''scholarship  cup"  which  occupies  the  most  prominent  place  among 
our  trophies,  and  upon  which  the  name  of  the  first  honor  student  of 
the  senior  class  is  engraved  each  year;  "special  honor  cards"  are 
sent  by  mail  to  parents  of  honor  pupils  at  the  end  of  each  semester; 
in  fact,  we  are  doing  everything  we  know  to  do  to  promote 
scholarship.  I  think  some  improvement  has  been  made.  However, 
I  should  be  glad  to  have  somebody  tell  me  how  I  can  convince  my 
boys  that  anyone  who  earns  an  "A"  is  not  a  "sissy." 

Ernest  M.  Libby,  Principal,  Presque  Isle  High  School,  Presque 
Isle,  Maine. — I  believe  that  the  gentleman  who  said  that  he  added  a 
personal  note  to  the  reports  sent  home  has  hit  the  question  of  en- 
couraging high  standards  of  scholarship  better  than  anyone  else. 

I  believe  that  students  will  respond  better  to  a  real  honest  sym- 
pathetic interest  on  the  part  of  a  teacher  better  than  to  anything 
else,  and  I  believe  that  the  greatest  problem  of  the  principal  is  to 
secure  teachers  who  will  have  this  attitude  toward  pupils.  Nothing 
will  make  a  high-school  boy  or  girl  work  as  hard  and  as  well  as  the 
feeling  that  some  teacher  is  interested  in  him  or  her  and  believes 
that  he  or  she  will  do  well. 

The  third  subject  upon  which  the  members  gave  their  opinions 
was,  The  High  School  Principal's  Greatest  Problem: 

Ray  H.  Bracewell,  Principal,  Burlington  High  School,  Bur- 
lington, Iowa. — In  my  judgment  the  biggest  problem  facing  the 
principal  of  a  high  school  of  five  hundred  or  more  students  is  to 
decide  whether  he  shall  carry  out  an  efficient  administration  at  the 
expense  of  supervision  or  whether  he  shall  neglect  the  work  of 
administration  in  order  to  find  time  to  do  the  work  of  a  supervisory 
nature  that  needs  to  be  done.  It  is  certain  that  he  can  not  do  both 
with  the  amount  of  assistance  that  is  regularly  granted  him. 

It  is  generally  felt  that  the  work  of  a  principal  is  largely  super- 
visory.   He  is  expected  to  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  work  of  each 
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teacher  in  his  school,  to  contribute  materially  to  the  work  of  out- 
lining various  courses  offered  in  the  school,  and  finally  to  assist  his 
teachers  to  improve  their  methods  of  instruction. 

Few  people  have  realized,  or  realize  at  the  present  time  to  what 
extent  the  modem  high  school  is  a  big  business,  and  to  what  degree 
the  time  of  the  principal  is  demanded  by  administrative  duties.  It 
is  true  that  the  work  of  discipline  and  other  work  of  a  routine  nature 
may  be  delegated  largely  to  assistants,  but  the  t3rpical  plan  of 
organization  does  not  call  for  assistants.  As  I  said  before  the  public 
has  not  yet  come  to  realize  that  our  large  public  high  schools  are 
big  business  institutions  and  demand  a  modem  business  organiza- 
tion and  administration. 

What  business  organization,  operating  at  a  daily  expense  of 
$400.00,  limits  its  office  force  to  one  manager,  with  the  assistance  of 
one  secretary  and  such  help  as  he  may  be  able  to  get  from  the  regular 
employees  of  the  concern? 

In  my  judgment  we  have  not  yet  come  to  appreciate  the  extent 
to  which  our  schools  may  be  made  more  effective  through  a  reason- 
able increase  in  the  office  force.  We  dare  not  spend  less  time  in 
the  work  of  supervision.  We  cannot  afford  to  spend  as  little  time 
as  we  have  been  spending  in  the  work  of  organization  and  adminis- 
tration. 

A  principal  may  have  immediate  charge  of  the  work  of  super- 
vision and  delegate  the  work  of  administration,  or  he  may  retain 
the  work  of  administrative  character  under  his  immediate  charge, 
and  delegate  the  work  of  supervision  to  his  assistants.  In  either 
case,  however,  he  must  delegate  work  or  the  work  will  largely  go 
undone.  This  work  must  not  be  delegated  to  regular  teachers,  who 
already  have  a  full  day's  work,  and  who  are  not  trained  to  do  work 
of  an  administrative  or  supervisory  nature. 

What  we  need  is  a  more  effective  and  better-manned  central 
office,  whose  business  it  shall  be  to  provide  a  good  working  condition, 
in  which  students  may  work  and  teachers  may  teach. 

We  may  have  reached  the  time  when  the  public  will  not  grant 
us  more  money  for  public  instruction  unless  we  can  show  greater 
efficiency  in  spending  the  dollars  which  have  already  been  voted  for 
school  use. 

Meille  Peunty,  Principal^  Central  High  School,  Tulsa,  Okla- 
homa.— My  greatest  problem  is  to   distribute  appropriately  my 
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attention  among  the  purely  managerial  or  administrative  functions 
of  my  organization  and  the  supervision  and  direction  of  instruction, 
the  primary  purpose  for  which  a  school  is  maintained.  The  Ameri- 
can high  school  with  all  its  varied  and  complex  organization  has 
come  upon  society  all  so  quickly  that  superintendents  and  boards 
of  education  do  not  appreciate  the  enormous  administrative  burden 
devolving  upon  those  who  would  discharge  adequately  the  new 
responsibility. 

The  principal  of  the  large  high  school  must  seek  the  assistance 
of  experienced,  professionally  trained  department  directors  to  give 
intimate  attention  to  instructional  procedure.  Likewise,  he  must 
seek  the  aid  of  trained  and  experienced  assistants  to  assume 
administrative  and  managerial  responsibilities.  Adequate  time  for 
this  work  and  adequate  remuneration  therefor  must  be  given  if  the 
ever  developing  high-school  field  is  to  have  that  careful  attention 
and  devotion  necessary  to  care  for  the  needs  and  interests  of  the 
individual  child  as  well  as  to  maintain  and  promote  the  welfare  of 
the  organization  as  a  whole. 

B.  C.  Richardson,  Principal  of  High  School,  Alton,  Illinois. — 
I  offer  as  a  help  in  this  difficulty  a  scheme  of  organization  recently 
put  into  operation  in  the  Theodore  Roosevelt  High  School  in  Alton, 
and  explained  in  detail  in  "The  School  Review"  of  November,  1920. 
By  this  plan,  head  assistants,  in  addition  to  the  assistant  principal, 
were  appointed  to  take  care  of  special  forms  of  detail  work  often 
thrown  upon  the  principal.  One  head  assistant  has  charge  of  all 
problems  connected  with  the  administration  of  the  curriculum,  such 
as  choice  of  subjects,  grouping  or  classification  of  students,  tabulation 
of  results  of  tests,  gathering  of  information  regarding  modifications 
of  the  curriculum  elsewhere,  etc.  Another  has  charge  of  all  minor 
questions  of  conduct  and  deportment  sending  only  the  most  serious 
cases  to  the  principal.  Still  another  has  charge  of  all  school  activi- 
ties, such  as  teams  in  debate,  public  entertainments  and  the  like. 
Another  is  librarian,  operating  for  the  students,  with  cards,  etc.,  and 
recommending  additions  of  any  kind. 

These  assistants,  like  the  principal,  do  not  do  these  things  them- 
selves, but  merely  have  special  supervision  of  these  activities, 
directing  the  advisers  and  heads  of  departments  who  take  charge 
of  these  various  lines  of  work.  This  relieves  the  principal  of  so 
much  detail  work  that  he  has  been  able  to  do  much  more  supervision 
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of  teaching  than  ever  before.  He  has  visited  classes  of  all  the  teachers, 
especially  those  of  new  or  young  teachers,  frequently.  Other  head 
assistants  are  the  coach,  faculty  manager  of  athletics,  and  faculty 
secretary.  These  assistants  have  about  two-thirds  of  full  work  and 
also  receive  more  salary. 

Mr.  a.  C.  Olney,  Commissioner  of  Secondary  Education,  Sacra- 
mento, California. — The  greatest  problem  facing  educators  today  is 
the  failure  in  the  holding-power  of  our  schools.  The  U.  S.  Bureau  of 
Education  has  recently  issued  a  pamphlet  giving  some  startling 
statistics  concerning  the  enrolment  of  pupils  in  the  schools.  Two- 
thirds  of  the  number  enrolling  in  the  first  year  of  our  elementary 
schools  drop  out  before  the  end  of  the  eighth  year.  Nearly  two- 
thirds  of  the  remainder  drop  out  during  the  high-school  period.  A 
little  more  than  one-third  of  one-third,  or  one-ninth,  remain  to 
graduate  from  our  high  schools.  The  number  that  have  been  dis- 
carded form  a  very  great  majority.  If  you  wish  to  visualize  it,  get 
a  block  of  wood  of  any  convenient  size,  say  twelve  inches  long  on  a 
base  six  inches  by  six  inches  to  represent  the  enrolment  in  the  1st 
grade.  Cut  the  block  down  to  a  pyramid  on  the  same  base  with  the 
s^ame  height.  The  pyramid  will  roughly  represent  the  number  of 
eighth  grade  graduates.  Cut  off  from  the  top,  the  pyramid  represent- 
ing one-third  of  the  volume  of  the  larger  pyramid,  and  there  remains 
a  rough  representation  of  the  relative  number  of  high  school  grad- 
uates. All  the  rest  represents  the  number  who  have  left  school  during 
the  twelve  year  course.  This  system  which  fails  to  hold  the  great 
majority  is  neither  efficient  nor  democratic. 

In  California  the  compulsory  education  laws  compel  school 
attendance  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen  for  full  time,  and  up  to  the  age  of 
eighteen  for  full  or  part-time  instruction.  Observation  and  examina- 
tion of  the  part-time  classes  consisting  of  those  who  have  dropped 
out  of  school  and  who  are  now  sixteen  to  eighteen  years  of  age  show 
that  they  are  at  least  the  equals  of  those  of  like  age  who  have  re- 
mained in  school.  The  pupils  who  have  left  school  all  along  the  line 
have  not  done  so  because  they  are  sub-normal.  The  primary  fault 
probably  did  not  lie  with  them.   If  not  with  them,  then  where? 

If  the  school  curricula  are  at  fault,  educators  must  make  some 
other  defense  than  that  these  were  made  by  tradition.  If  the  testi- 
mony of  two-thirds  of  the  children  is  that  the  subject  matter  of  our 
school  curricula  failed  to  hold  them  in  school,  then  let  us  set  about 
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making  a  curriculum  that  will  meet  modem  needs.  If  the  organiza- 
tion of  junior  high  schools  will  help  in  the  new  program,  then  let  us, 
here,  beginning  with  the  seventh  grade,  the  period  when  the  greatest 
pupil  loss  begins,  construct  a  curriculum  that  will  be  varied  enough 
to  meet  the  needs  of  all. 

The  quality  of  the  citizenship  of  the  future  is  largely  dependent 
upon  its  education.  EflSciency  in  education  involves  more  than  a 
mere  improvement  in  class  room  procedure.  Education  is  more  than 
erudition.  The  aim  of  education  is  the  making  of  good  citizens.  No 
other  purpose  can  justify  state  support  for  education.  In  a  democ- 
racy, every  individual  must  have  an  equal  opportunity  to  receive  the 
fundamental  training  necessary  both  for  self-preservation  and  for  the 
perpetuation  of  the  state.  The  former  has  to  do  with  the  training 
necessary  for  the  earning  of  a  livelihood  for  the  individual  and  the 
family;  the  latter  with  the  training  which  will  make  them  desirable 
members  of  the  larger  group. 

In  order  to  attain  a  definite  end  in  the  education  of  the  nation, 
there  must  be  a  system  with  a  purpose — an  idea  with  definite  ideals. 
There  must  be  room  for  the  growth  and  development  of  every  normal 
individual,  and  an  opportunity  for  each  one  to  grow  according  to 
his  ability.  In  this  sense,  America  has  no  real  system  of  education  but 
is  merely  struggling  toward  the  development  of  one. 

The  establishment  of  a  national  department  of  education  would 
make  it  possible  to  set  up  definite  principles  or  aims;  the  several 
state  departments  of  education  would  determine  the  means  to  be 
adopted  to  attain  these  ends;  the  inspectors  of  these  departments 
woiild  supervise  the  instruction  of  teachers  and  act  as  executives  of 
the  various  state  systems.  Then  will  it  be  possible  to  secure  a  general 
improvement  in  instruction,  in  class  room  and  elsewhere. 

The  statistics  gathered  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education  show 
that  our  American  public  education  is  neither  democratic  nor  effi- 
cient. During  the  eight  years  comprising  our  elementary  period, 
two- thirds  of  the  enrollment  has  dropped  out;  during  the  four  years 
of  our  secondary  period,  two-thirds  of  the  remainder  has  likewise 
disappeared.  The  higher  institutions  take  up  the  education  of  the 
remaining  one-ninth;  their  idea  is  narrow,  academic,  and  traditional. 
An  education  which  succeeds  with  only  one-ninth  of  its  enrollment  is 
neither  democratic  nor  efficient.  These  facts  remain  true,  despite  the 
enormous  increase  in  the  demand  for  secondary  education.  During 
the  28  years  from  1890  to  1918  oar  popiilation  increased  about  sixty 
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percent  (from  62,600,000  in  1890  to  105,200,000  in  1918).  For  the 
same  period  the  enrollment  in  our  elementary  schools,  the  private 
high  schools,  and  the  business  colleges  increased  in  about  the  same 
ratio;  but  the  public  high  school  enrollment  increased  750%.  For  the 
past  30  years  our  public  high-school  enrollment  has  increased  925%. 
The  lack  of  holding  power  of  our  public  secondary  schools  despite  the 
great  increase  in  the  demand  for  high-school  education  and  in  face 
of  the  increased  stringency  of  compulsory  education  laws  calls  for 
serious  study  and  investigation. 

The  steady  de  Jine  La  the  ratio  of  men  to  women  teachers  has  been 
dted  as  one  possible  reason  for  the  failure  of  the  high  school  to  hold 
its  pupils,  but  investigation  fails  to  show  any  decided  increase  in  the 
holding  power  of  those  schools  in  which  the  men  teachers  predomi- 
nate. We  have  heard  and  read  much  concerning  the  feminization  of 
our  schools.  Study  of  figures  showing  the  retardation  of  high-school 
pupils  discloses  some  startling  conclusions.  In  California,  recent 
investigation  shows  that  a  lower  percentage  of  boys  is  retarded 
than  of  girls.  It  seems  almost  certain  from  this  and  other  similar 
data  that  the  feminization  of  our  schools  is  taking  place  in  other 
directions  than  in  the  teaching  corps.    The  cause  is  not  far  to  seek. 

The  reason  for  much  of  the  failure  of  our  education  to  serve 
efficiently  may  be  found  in  the  curriciilum  content.  The  curriciilum 
is  an  institution  like  the  Constitution,  founded  by  the  Fathers.  It 
is  not  here  claimed  for  it  that  it  ever  prepared  for  any  other  vocation 
than  the  professions.  It  is  not  even  contended  that  it  serves  well  as 
a  preparation  for  the  rather  narrow  courses  taught  in  the  university. 
It  is  claimed  that  tradition  should  not  take  precedence  over  urgent 
need  in  defining  the  curriciilum.  Is  it  not  sufficient  to  show  that  the 
chief  reason  assigned  by  an  army  of  our  youth  for  their  leaving 
school  is  that  the  subject-matter  of  the  high-school  courses  is  neither 
interesting  nor  practical;  and  that  the  school  which  overcomes  by 
its  revision  of  its  curriculum  these  criticisms  retains  its  hold  on  its 
students? 

The  socialized  recitation,  the  project-method  in  vocational  educa- 
tion, the  supervised  study-period,  and  scientific  measurement  of 
ability  and  of  knowledge  have  made  suggestive  contributions  to 
the  improvement  of  instruction.  The  learning  process  has  literally 
been  reversed;  the  teacher  has  learned  from  the  pupil.  In  the 
socialized  recitation,  the  teacher  who  has  believed  that  the  only  way 
to  get  a  good  recitation  was  to  make  it  herself  has  learned  that  real 
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learning  is  usually  acquired  by  doing;  everyone  has  learned  that 
relaxation  of  spirit  makes  for  freedom  of  expression;  that  co-operation 
secures  better  resiilts  than  authority  or  compulsion;  that  an  entire 
community  is  touched  by  the  seeking  of  knowledge  over  a  wider 
range  than  the  mere  textbook.  The  project  method  has  contributed 
the  information  that  childhood  must  have  an  interest  that  is  con- 
stantly changing,  and  that  is  closely  related  to  living  things,  and 
that  the  reason  for  learning  particular  facts  should  be  apparent. 
The  supervised  study-period  has  enabled  the  teacher  to  get  nearer 
to  the  child  view-point,  and  to  see  the  difficiilties  of  the  learner. 
It  helps  both  teacher  and  pupil  to  realize  the  value  of  a  carefully- 
planned  recitation  and  of  an  orderly  program  for  each  day's  activities. 

Probably  the  most  usefiil  aid  to  improving  instruction  is  that 
derived  from  scientific  measurements  and  tests.  The  instruments  of 
the  physical  laboratory  will  measure  the  physical  conditions  of  the 
class  room.  Poor  ventilation,  improper  temperature,  bad  lighting, 
may  be  easily  detected.  Interest  in  her  work  is  often  assigned  by  a 
certain  type  of  teacher  as  an  excuse  for  failing  to  notice  that  the  air 
is  foul,  the  room  too  hot,  or  the  light  too  dim  for  effective  work. 
Our  laws  are  improving  the  happiness  and  comfort  of  pupils  by 
requiring  regular  exercise  and  attention  to  health  habits,  and  the 
nurses,  doctors,  dentists,  etc.,  are  removing  physical  defects.  Our 
art  departments  are  offering  their  contribution  to  pleasing  material 
surroundings. 

The  psychologist  measures  the  native  ability  and  the  achieve- 
ments of  pupils  with  wonderful  accuracy.  While  the  teacher  is 
measuring  the  work  of  her  pupils  she  shoidd  not  forget  that  she  has 
at  hand  the  means  of  measuring  her  own  efficiency.  All  the  good 
advice  to  boys  and  girls  about  adopting  a  regular  schedule  of  work 
and  play  and  of  daily  physical  exercise  may  equally  well  be  applied 
to  the  giver  of  that  advice.  In  the  system  of  grading  pupils'  work, 
however,  may  be  seen  a  wonderful  indicator  of  a  teacher's  eflSciency. 
The  scientist  has  measured  the  normal  distribution  of  grades.  The 
teacher  who  varies  greatly  from  the  normal  should  be  ready  to  justify 
the  variation,  and  a  wise  supervisory  officer  will  pass  judgment  on 
the  validity  of  the  explanation.  Just  as  a  teacher  urges  a  pupil  to 
measure  his  progress  with  his  past  records,  so  a  teacher  should 
measure  her  own  ability,  fairness  and  justice  by  this  and  many  other 
means. 

Improvement  in  class-room  instruction  will  best  be  secured 
through  a  reorganization  of  our  many  educational  cotirses  into  one 
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national  system  like  the  definite  aim  of  preparing  all  the  youth  of  the 
land  for  suitable  life  vocations  and  for  the  duties  of  citizenship.  The 
development  of  state  S3rstems  with  the  national  aims  constantly  in 
view  will  secure  local  variations  to  meet  specific  needs.  Better  train- 
ing for  teachers  and  the  reorganization  of  traditional  curricula  to  meet 
the  needs  of  modem  life  are  some  of  the  major  considerations  to  be 
taken  into  account  before  lesser  details  are  to  be  studied.  The  devel- 
opment of  the  child  is  the  great  aim.  If  the  boy  or  girl  becomes  a  good 
citizen,  a  producer,  and  the  founder  of  a  real  home,  the  state  may 
well  be  satisfied  that  a  nation  has  survived  which  is  of  the  people,  by 
the  people,  and  for  the  people. 

THIRD  SESSION 

The  third  session  convened  in  the  Belvidere  Room,  Hotel  Tray- 
more  at  8:15  P.  M.  and  was  presided  over  by  President  Edmund 
D.  Lyon. 

Dr.  John  L.  Tildsley,  District  Superintendent  of  High  Schools, 
New  York  City,  spoke  without  notes  on  Some  PossibilUies  Arising 
from  the  Use  of  Intelligence  Tests. 

SOME  POSSIBILITIES  ARISING  FROM  THE  USE  OF 

INTELLIGENCE  TESTS 

JOHN  L.  TILDSLEY 
DISTUCT  STTPEIONTENDENT  OF  HIGH  SCHOOLS,  NEW  YO&K  CITY 

As  I  look  over  the  program  of  the  average  teachers'  convention 
I  am  reminded  of  the  parable  of  the  lost  sheep,  of  the  shepherd  who 
left  the  ninety  and  nine  just  ordinary  sheep  who  safely  lay  in  the 
shelter  of  the  fold  and  went  out  into  the  wilderness  seeking  the  poor 
silly  sheep  who  had  strayed  far  from  the  fold  and  was  lost  in  the 
darkness  cold  and  drear.  I  note  paper  after  paper  telling  us  what  is 
being  done  for  the  abnormal,  the  exceptional  child,  but  comparatively 
few  papers  which  have  to  do  with  the  ninety  and  nine.  As  a 
member  of  the  Board  of  Superintendents  of  New  York  City  during 
the  past  few  years  I  have  noticed  that  if  any  one  of  its  members 
could  induce  his  fellow  superintendents  to  include  his  prot6g6  in  the 
lost  sheep  group,  he  could  be  voted  classes  of  10-20  pupils  whereas 
the  classes  of  the  ninety  and  nine  could  run  to  fifty  or  over. 

In  one  of  our  most  progressive  schools.  Public  School  64,  the 
principal  has  sorted  out  the  subnormal  pupils  and  grouped  them  in 
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special  classes  which  have  been  given  the  fine  sounding  name  of 
opportunity  classes,  no  longer  "ungraded  classes."  To  qualify  for 
these  classes,  the  subnormal  boy  or  girl  is  told  he  must  take  an 
intelligence  test  and  if  the  results  are  satisfactory  he  will  be  admitted 
to  the  opportunity  class.  Upon  admission,  he  finds  himself  in  a 
group  not  exceeding  eighteen  members.  He  is  taught  by  specially 
trained  teachers.  He  has  the  use  of  specially  equipped  shops.  He 
even  has  the  privileges  of  a  neighboring  boys'  club  including  a  fine 
gymnasiimi  and  a  swimming  pool.  Year  by  year  he  is  given  a  training 
definitely  planned  to  meet  his  special  needs  as  shown  by  an  initial 
and  repeated  test  of  his  mental  capacity.  Such  care  is  given  him 
that  the  greatest  punishment  he  fears  is  dismissal  from  the  oppor- 
tunity class — the  once  upon  a  time  "crazy  class,"  to  the  regidar 
classes  of  the  school.  With  shops,  games,  a  modem  gymnasium,  a 
swimming  pool,  the  utmost  care  for  his  physical  condition,  a  curricu- 
lum and  teaching  methods  adapted  to  his  individual  changing  needs, 
why  shoiild  not  every  boy  and  girl  prefer  to  be  lost  sheep  rather 
than  ninety  and  niners! 

Would  not  you  schoolmasters  be  satisfied  if  you  could  give  to 
each  one  of  your  normal  pupils  such  a  training  in  general  as  Public 
School  64  offers  to  its  unfortunates?  May  not  these  boys  say  with 
Themistocles,  as  he  sat  with  his  sons  at  the  luxurious  table  of  the 
Persian  king,  "How  unfortunate,  my  children,  had  we  been,  had  we 
not  been  ruined." 

Could  we  but  be  confident  that  the  application  of  intelligence 
tests  to  the  ninety  and  nine  would  resiilt  in  a  similarly  well  thought 
out  scheme  of  training,  an  equally  well  planned  equipment,  classes  of 
reasonable  size  and  skillful  teachers,  is  there  any  one  of  us  who  woiild 
not  favor  the  immediate  introduction  of  intelligence  tests  as  a  basis 
for  the  organization  and  administration  of  all  grades  of  schools? 

Intelligence  tests,  whether  individual  tests  or  group  tests,  have 
been  but  sparingly  used  in  the  public  schools  of  this  country  and  yet 
I  venture  the  assertion  that  they  hold  out  the  greatest  promise  of 
making  possible  within  the  next  few  years  a  really  scientific  and  effec- 
tive system  of  public  education. 

I  do  not  plan  to  discuss  with  you  tonight  the  validity  of  the 
various  tests.  The  slight  experience  we  have  had  with  the  tests  in 
New  York  City  has  convinced  me  that  the  individual  tests  such  as 
the  Terman  tests  and  even  the  group  tests  as  the  Otis  and  National 
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Research  Council  tests  give  us  a  better  basis  for  the  classiiScation  of 
our  pupils  than  any  system  we  have  used  heretofore  and  when  com- 
bined with  the  pupil's  scholastic  record  and  the  reports  of  his  teachers 
they  furnish  us  with  a  reasonably  valid  basis  for  the  classification  of 
pupils  and  the  resulting  organization  of  class  room  instruction.  I 
desire  to  take  up  with  you  rather  the  problems  of  curricula,  of  method- 
ology, and  of  administration  that  arise  from  the  use  of  these  tests. 

We  admit  twice  each  year  to  some  of  our  New  York  City  high 
schools  as  many  as  one  thousand  pupils  coming  from  forty  and  more 
different  schools.     For  the  enrollment  of  these  pupils  in  sections 
various  systems  are  used.    They  are  classified  first  according  to  the 
language  chosen,  if  any.    One  principal  then  classifies  them  alpha- 
betically and  maintains  that  the  presence  of  twenty-four  Cohens  in 
one  section  of  whom  eight  are  Abraham  Cohens  does  not  in  any  way 
reflect  upon  the  reasonableness  of  his  method  of  classification.  Other 
principals  keep  pupils  from  the  same  schools  together  so  that  a  natural 
group  spirit  may  exist  from  the  first  day.    Still  other  principals  group 
the  pupils  on  the  basis  of  the  report  cards  brought  from  the  elemen- 
tary schools.    This  last  system  I  myself  employed  when  a  high 
school  principal.   I  remember  that  one  term  we  had  six  Latin  sections 
of  entering  pupils.    At  the  midterm  uniform  examinations,  section 
1-^,  which  should  have  stood  lowest,  ranked  first.    I  looked  up  the 
teachers  and  found  they  averaged  no  better  in  teaching  ability  than 
the  teachers  of  1-1.    I  then  thought  a  mistake  had  been  made  in  the 
classification  of  these  pupils  and  so  again  consulted  the  report  cards 
they  had  brought  from  the  elementary  schools.    I  found  these  boys 
had  been  rated  B  and  in  some  subjects  C  by  the  elementary  teachers. 
The  only  conclusion  I  could  then  draw  was  that  these  boys  were  the 
very  bright  boys  who  in  the  elementary  school  when  grouped  with 
subnormal  and  normal  bo3rs  with  the  pace  adjusted  to  the  lower  half 
of  the  class,  had  had  too  little  to  do,  had  therefore  become  loafers, 
probably  trouble  makers  and  had,  accordingly,  been  rated  as  poor 
students  by  their  teachers.    Terman,  in  his  "Intelligence  of  School 
Children"  points  out  that  this  is  the  possible  explanation  of  the 
stories  told  of  so  many  great  men  like  Darwin  that  when  in  school 
they  were  rated  as  dull,  even  as  stupid.   Had  we  had  at  that  time  the 
group  intelligence  tests  to  give  to  the  entering  pupils  these  boys 
would  have  been  discovered  and  placed  in  Section  1-1  and  not  in  IHS. 
For  years  we  have  been  disturbed  in  New  York  City  by  the  high 
percentage  of  failure  of  first  term  students  in  high  schools,  ranging 
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around  thirty  percent.  We  have  sought  to  modify  the  course  of  study, 
improve  methods  of  instruction,  introduce  supervised  study,  and 
still  the  failures  continue.  We  are  slowly  coming  to  realize  that  the 
greatest  cause  of  failure  is  the  faulty  classification  of  pupils  which 
allows  pupils  of  great  diversity  of  ability  to  be  enrolled  in  the  same 
section.  Teachers  can  be  found  who  will  tell  you  that  the  presence  of 
bright  pupils  is  needed  in  the  classes  to  stimiilate  the  duller  ones. 
But  in  all  kinds  of  games  we  find  that  we  gain  most  from  competition 
with  those  who  are  not  too  superior  in  skill  to  ourselves  to  make  the 
contest  interesting. 

During  the  past  two  years  some  eight  of  the  high  schools  have 
classified  their  entering  pupils  on  the  basis  of  group  intelligence 
tests;  for  the  most  part  the  Otis  tests.  The  principal  of  the  Manual 
Training  High  School,  Dr.  Snyder,  has  not  told  the  teachers  which 
were  the  bright  classes,  which  the  duller  classes.  This  method  of 
classification  has  resulted  in  fairly  homogeneous  groups  based  on 
general  intelligence.  The  correlation  between  the  school  ratings  and 
the  tests  has  been  high.  In  other  high  schools  the  teachers  have 
known  from  the  start  the  calibre  of  the  pupUs  in  the  sections.  We  are 
not  ready  as  yet  to  pass  judgment  whether  it  is  better  to  inform  the 
teacher  of  the  composition  of  the  section  or  not  but  we  are  reasonably 
sure  that  it  is  not  wise  to  let  the  pupils  know.  We  have  had  some 
remarkable  deviations  from  the  expected.  Some  low  grade  sections 
have  been  possessed  of  a  spirit  of  work,  have  had  strong  wills  and 
under  the  inspiring  influence  of  a  strong  teacher  have  outstripped 
sections  made  up  of  pupUs  with  higher  intelligence  quotients.  This 
experience  emphasizes  one  defect  of  the  group  intelligence  test  as  a 
basis  of  classification.  They  do  not  seem  as  yet  to  measure  will 
power. 

The  use  of  intelligence  tests  is  forcing  our  teachers  to  realize  the 
very  great  diflference  in  the  native  ability  of  pupils.  For  example  of 
three  entering  Latin  classes  of  the  Manual  Training  High  School  in 
February  1920,  the  I-Q  of  the  first  section  ranged  from  131-207,  of 
the  second,  from  96-130,  of  the  third  from  80-96.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  this  last  section  should  have  been  allowed  to  take  Latin 
since  with  this  low  range  of  I-Q's,  experience  shows  very  little 
probability  of  success. 

When  teachers  fully  grasp  this  idea,  they  will  then  realize  the  need 
of  dealing  with  each  pupil  as  an  individual  and  of  adapting  quantity 
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of  instruction  matter  and  methods  of  instruction  to  the  capacity 
of  each  student.  The  larger  the  school,  the  more  groups  possible,  and 
the  smaller  the  range  of  ability,  and  the  more  standardized  the 
group.  Even  if  the  group  tests  are  stiU  defective  they  are  accom- 
plishing a  great  good  if  they  cause  our  teachers  to  individualize  their 
teaching  so  as  to  deal  with  John  Jones  not  as  merely  one  of  the  Jones 
family  but  as  a  John  Jones  with  a  probable  I-Q  of  120. 

The  classification  of  pupils  on  the  basis  of  ability  as  shown  by 
intelligence  tests  must  inevitably  lead  to  the  presence  in  the  high 
school  of  groups  moving  at  varying  speed  at  least  three  in  number, 
the  normal,  which  will  complete  the  course  in  four  years,  the  sub- 
normal, requiring  four  and  a  half  to  six  years,  and  the  supernormal, 
in  three  or  three  and  a  half  years.  In  the  large  high  schools  whole 
sections  of  each  group  will  be  formed.  In  the  small  high  schools,  a 
platoon  system  will  be  used. 

But  the  high  school  is  interested  not  merely  in  the  use  of  intelli- 
gence tests  in  the  high  school  but  still  more  so  in  their  use  in  the 
lower  grades  of  the  elementary  schools.  In  New  York  City,  Public 
School  64  uses  intelligence  tests  to  select  the  members  of  its  ungraded 
or  opportimity  classes.  It  also  used  the  Terman  tests  to  select  the 
members  of  its  supernormal  or  rapid  advancement  classes,  which 
are  administered  as  opportunity  classes.  For  years  its  principals  have 
sought  to  grade  its  pupils  according  to  the  best  information  available 
and  to  promote  on  the  basis  of  work  actually  done.  Nevertheless  a 
recent  survey  of  the  school  which  used  the  National  Tests  as  a  basis 
of  classification  showed  the  following  astonishing  conditions, — that 
of  215  pupils  who,  on  the  basis  of  the  intelligence  tests  should  be  in 
the  Third  Grade, 

there  are  in  3rd     4th     5th     6th     7th     8th 

61      61      59      31       2        1 

that  of  357  pupils  who  should  be  in  the  Fourth  Grade 
there  are  in  3rd     4th     5th     6th     7th     8th 

34    106    113      72      10      11 

that  of  396  pupils  who  should  be  in  the  Sixth  Grade 
there  are  in  4th     5th     6th     7th     8th 

12      48    112    135      89 

that  of  210  pupils  who  shoiild  be  in  the  Eighth  Grade 
there  are  in  *   5th     6th     7th     8th 

1       25      86    100 
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To  this  last  group  should  be  added  some  now  in  high  schools  to  whom 
the  tests  could  not  be  given.  These  results  show  clearly  that  the 
really  retarded  pupils  are  the  bright  pupils.  For  example,  twenty- 
five  pupils  now  in  the  sixth  grade  should  be  in  the  eighth  grade  and 
are  thus  wasting  a  full  year.  These  figiires  are  in  harmony  with  Ter- 
man's  investigations  which  show  that  only  40  to  60%  of  elementary 
school  pupils  are  located  in  grades  corresponding  to  mental  age. 
If  the  pupils  in  that  school  were  properly  graded  from  the  first  grade 
on  and  the  pace  were  then  adapted  to  the  capacity  of  the  various 
groups  many  of  the  pupils  could  complete  the  elementary  school 
course  in  not  more  than  four  years  and  thus  be  ready  for  high  school 
work  at  the  age  of  not  more  than  ten  years.  Such  groups  have  already 
been  formed  in  that  school  and  are  known  as  Terman  classes,  one 
member  of  these  classes  having  an  I-Q  of  178.  These  pupils  are 
selected  not  only  from  those  who  naturally  attend  that  school  but 
from  the  adjoining  schools  in  so  far  as  the  principals  of  those  schools 
are  willing  to  part  with  their  exceptional  children. 

The  realization  of  the  existence  of  this  supernormal  class  of 
pupils  as  demonstrated  through  the  intelligence  tests  has  brought 
home  to  the  elementary  school  principal  a  most  perplexing  problem. 
Shall  he  allow  these  pupils  to  complete  the  course  of  study  in  four 
years  or  less  or  shall  he  so  enrich  the  course  of  study  as  to  allow  them 
to  work  at  full  tension  and  complete  the  course  in  eight  years?  There 
are  sound  arguments  for  either  policy.  My  experience  convinces 
me  that  these  boys  and  girls  should  be  fully  able  to  do  successfully 
the  work  of  the  high  school  course  of  study  entering  at  the  age  of  ten. 
But  they  would  not  be  able  to  play  their  part  in  the  social  and  athletic 
life  of  the  school.  They  woiild  thus  fail  to  develop  through  want  of 
opportunity  those  qualities  of  leadership  which  should  be  an  essential 
part  of  the  equipment  for  life  of  boys  and  girls  with  their  intellec- 
tual capacity.  If  all  such  pupils  were  gathered  in  one  school  they 
might  form  a  group  sufficiently  large  to  develop  its  appropriate  social 
and  athletic  activities  and  the  resulting  opportunities  for  leadership. 
These  boys  and  girls  under  the  present  lock  step  system  form  the 
greatest  waste  of  the  educational  process.  They  are  retarded  from 
two  to  four  years  and  in  the  process  of  being  retarded  often  lose 
ambition,  become  listless,  sometimes  mischievous  and  early  in  life 
develop  the  loafing  habit.  They  form  the  other  end  of  the  curve 
and  balance  those  subnormal  boys  and  girls  who  forced  beyond 
their  pace  grow  discouraged  and  early  catch  the  deadly  disease  of 
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failure.  The  recognition  of  the  existence  of  this  supernormal  group 
with  its  possibility  of  doing  high  school  work  at  an  early  age  will 
accentuate  the  tendency  toward  the  development  of  the  Junior  High 
School  with  its  rapid  advancement  classes. 

These  bright  pupils  entering  high  school  at  the  age  of  ten  if 
unrestrained  will  again  accelerate  themselves  and  be  ready  for  college 
in  three  or  three  and  one  half  years  when  they  will  find  the  college  in 
turn  not  prepared  to  take  care  of  them.  They  will  find  themselves 
again  too  undeveloped  physically  for  the  sodal  and  athletic  life  of  the 
college. 

President  Lowell  for  years  has  urged  parents  to  get  their  sons 
ready  for  Harvard  at  the  age  of  seventeen  or  even  younger  and  yet 
under  present  conditions  such  boys  will  find  their  youth  a  handicap 
at  Harvard.  It  is  only  when  large  numbers  of  parents  follow  Presi- 
dent Lowell's  advice  that  any  one  parent  can  afford  to  act  upon  it. 

These  bright  boys  and  girls,  now  so  retarded  under  our  system, 
are  the  natural  leaders  of  their  generation.  Some  college  will  see  its 
opportunity,  deliberately  cater  to  this  group,  secure  a  reasonably 
large  number  of  them,  provide  for  their  social  life,  furnish  athletic 
competition  restricted  to  their  age,  adapt  its  pace  to  their  superior 
ability,  and  train  the  intellectual  leaders  of  to-morrow.  The  presence 
of  any  considerable  group  of  these  exceptional  boys  in  college  will 
tend  to  modify  the  methods  of  instruction.  Obviously  the  deadening 
lecture  method  with  its  encouragement  of  the  sponge  attitude  and 
growing  intellectual  laziness  will  be  out  of  place  with  a  class  of  stud- 
ents who  from  their  earliest  years  have  been  accustomed  to  work 
out  their  own  salvation  at  a  pace  adapted  to  their  especial  ability. 
Such  a  leaven  might  in  time  leaven  the  whole  lump  and  actually 
make  the  college  a  habitation  for  the  enterprise  of  learning,  to  use 
Dean  Woodbridge's  term,  a  center  where  young  men  would  delight 
to  think. 

Even  under  present  conditions.  Professor  Jones  of  Columbia 
believes  that  such  boys  shoiild  not  be  held  back  between  high  school 
and  college  but  should  be  encouraged  to  enter  college  rather  than 
allow  their  enthusiasm  to  be  dulled  by  a  period  of  waiting. 

But  until  some  college  does  realize  its  opportunity  with  this 
group  of  boys  ready  for  college  work  at  thirteen,  fourteen  and  fif teen, 
the  natural  place  for  them  is  the  junior  college  which  is  bound  to 
come  in  the  East  as  in  the  West  so  soon  as  we  make  it  possible  for 
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boys  and  girls  to  pass  through  school  at  a  pace  determined  by  their 
native  endowment  and  not  by  their  physical  age. 

It  may  seem  a  far  cry  from  the  use  of  intelligence  tests  to  such  a 
reorganization  of  the  education'al  process  as  I  have  indicated.  But 
assuming  that. some  intelligence  test  does  really  measure  general 
intelligence,  assuming  further  that  it  is  practicable  to  classify  pupils 
into  homogeneous  groups  by  means  of  these  tests,  is  it  not  inevitable 
that  wise  administrators  will  adjust  curriciila,  methods,  pace,  to 
these  groups?  Will  not  some  such  reorganization  necessarily  follow? 

I  have  emphasized  thus  far  the  effect  of  the  use  of  intelligence 
tests  on  the  acceleration  of  the  bright  pupils.  Of  possibly  greater 
importance  is  the  effect  in  reducing  failure  in  our  schools.  Failure  of 
the  pupils  is  largely  due  to  failure  of  the  school  to  individualize  the 
teaching  process.  We  have  assumed  heretofore  that  the  average 
student  could  pursue  to  advantage  any  subject.  As  we  have  come  to 
realize  that  general  intelligence  can  be  measured  so  we  may  confi- 
dently expect  to  have  at  our  disposal  within  a  short  time  tests  for 
measuring  language  ability,  possibly  tests  for  stenographic  ability, 
and  ability  in  other  lines.  We  shall  then  no  longer  rely  on  the 
trial  method  but  be  able  to  say  to  a  pupil,  "The  tests  show  you 
have  not  suflScient  aptitude  for  the  study  of  a  foreign  language  to 
warrant  your  choosing  it.  But  if  you  do  elect  a  foreign  language  it 
will  be  necessary  for  you  to  take  it  more  periods  per  week  and  pursue 
it  for  a  longer  time  than  the  other  students." 

Possibly  twenty  per  cent  of  our  pupils  will  thus  be  saved  from 
failure  at  the  start  and  switched  to  other  subjects  in  the  study  of 
which  they  have  a  reasonable  prospect  of  success.  The  teacher  of 
foreign  language  will  then  be  free  to  devote  his  teaching  skill  to  those 
who  can  profit  from  it. 

This  prescription  is  based  on  the  theory  that  I  believe  we  shall 
be  forced  more  and  more  to  recognize  as  a  working  principle  of  school 
administration  that  not  every  time  honored  subject  of  instruction 
is  a  necessary  element  in  the  training  of  every  child;  that  the  study 
of  some  subjects  for  some  pupils  requires  an  expenditiu*e  of  energy 
out  of  proportion  to  the  benefits  to  be  derived.  In  the  carrying  out 
of  this  principle  the  intelligence  tests  combined  with  prognosis  tests 
in  certain  subjects  may  render  their  greatest  service  to  the  school 
administration. 

The  improvement  in  intelligence  tests  through  their  more  general 
use  will  almost  certainly  lead  to  the  development  of  objective  mini- 
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mum  standards  for  promotion  from  grade  to  grade,  based  on  power. 
Given  these  two  workable  devices,  the  school  principal  should  be  able 
to  locate  responsibility  for  every  failure.  The  time  honored  excuses  of 
dull  pupils  or  poorly  prepared  pupils  need  no  longer  be  accepted  as 
the  reason  for  thirty  per  cent  failures,  since  an  intelligence  test  at  the 
beginning  of  the  term  gives  the  teacher  a  reasonably  accurate  measure 
of  the  mentality  of  each  pupil  in  the  group  he  is  to  teach,  and  the  use 
of  objective  minima  as  basis  of  promotion  assures  him  pupils  with 
known  elements  of  preparation.  Working  thus  with  known  elements 
from  the  beginning,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  expect  him  to  so  modify 
methods  and  pace  as  to  keep  each  one  working  at  tension,  whether 
the  group  be  completely  homogeneous  or  not,  with  all  attaining 
a  minimum  standard  at  the  end  of  the  term  but  with  some  enjoying 
a  consimier's  educational  rent,  as  the  economists  would  term  it, 
ranging  from  0  to  possibly  100%? 

The  mere  giving  of  intelligence  tests  in  our  schools  is  of  littie 
value  in  itself.  Even  the  classification  of  pupils  on  the  basis  of  the 
knowledge  thus  gained  has  advanced  the  educational  process  but 
slightly  unless  modifications  of  the  process  of  education  result.  We 
in  New  York  find  it  difficult  to  induce  the  teacher  to  depart  from  his 
well  trodden  path.  He  has  not  fully  sensed  the  fact  that  he  has  at 
his  disposal  new  factors  now  known,  formerly  estimated.  To  awaken 
him  to  the  implications  of  this  fact  is  the  task  of  the  principal. 

Our  schools  are  largely  ineffective  because  they  are  unwilling 
to  test  their  products,  face  the  facts  whether  favorable  or  unfavor- 
able, locate  the  cause  of  defects  discovered  and  hold  some  one  person 
responsible.  Business  men  complain  that  we  turn  out  graduates  of 
our  school  who  can  do  nothing  well.  If  all  school  systems  had  a  well 
organized  testing  bureau,  tests  could  be  devised  that  would  show 
whether  this  charge  is  justified.  They  would  further  show  which 
schools  were  graduating  poorly  prepared  pupils.  The  use  of  intelli- 
gence tests  by  the  testing  bureau  would  demonstrate  whether  the 
poor  preparation  of  these  pupils  was  due  to  a  lack  of  intelligence  on 
the  part  of  the  pupils.  If  not,  then  the  responsibility  is  fairly  lodged 
with  the  principal  of  the  school  and  he  shoiild  be  given  a  definite 
period  within  which  to  remedy  the  poor  administration  or  poor 
teaching  or  both  which  has  resulted  in  the  graduation  of  unfit  pupils. 

With  the  capacity  of  each  pupil  known  and  registered  will  it 
longer  be  possible  to  evade  responsibility  for  failures?  When  once 
the  responsibility  is  located,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  expect  that 
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failure  shall  gradually  disappear,  that  every  pupil  shall  be  able  to 
attain  some  measure  of  success,  some  thirty  fold,  some  sixty  fold, 
some  a  hundred  fold? 

Am  I  expecting  too  much  from  the  general  use  of  general  intelli- 
gence and  prognosis  tests?  Teachers  in  the  past  have  told  us  in 
extenuation  of  their  failures  that  ''you  can't  make  a  silk  purse  out  of 
a  sow's  ear."  The  great  trouble  has  been  that  we  have  never  been 
sure  which  was  the  sow's  ear.  Now  that  we  are  able  to  discover  in  the 
early  years  of  the  elementary  school,  with  a  reasonable  degree  of 
accuracy,  through  the  use  of  these  tests,  which  is  the  pure  silk  and 
which  the  sow's  ear,  is  it  not  reasonable  to  demand  that  we  as  edu- 
cators shall  so  modify,  adjust,  and  apply  the  educational  process  to 
the  materials  in  our  charge  whose  qualities  we  know  that  the  silk 
shall  be  made  into  a  silk  purse  and  the  sow's  ear  into  a  pigskin  purse 
which  in  the  view  of  many  of  us  is  of  no  less  value  to  society  than  is 
the  silken  purse? 

Dr.  FRANas  H.  J.  Paul,  Principal  DeWitt  Clinton  High 
School,  New  York  City,  read  a  paper  on  The  Growth  of  Character 
Through  Pariicipaiion  in  Extra-Curriculum  Activities. 

THE  GROWTH  OF  CHARACTER  THROUGH  PARTICIPA- 
TION IN  EXTRA-CURRICULUM  ACTIVITIES 

DR.  FRANCIS  H.  J.  PAUL 
principal,  DEWITT  CLINTON  HIGH  SCHOOL,  NEW  YORK  CITY 

The  fundamental  tenet  of  a  democracy  is  the  recognition  of  the 
right  of  man  to  self-government,  but  recognition  of  the  right  does  not 
insure  the  capacity  in  its  fullest  degree.  Opportunity  for  education 
is  provided  by  the  democratic  state  in  order  to  develop  the  capacity 
for  self-control  which  must  underlie  self-government.  Such  a  state 
is  interested  in  education  as  the  agency  which  inculcates  the  qualities 
necessary  in  its  citizens.  It  is  interested  in  the  high  school  because 
there  it  finds  those  from  among  whom  will  come  the  leaders  of  the 
future. 

The  high  school  in  a  democracy  must  ever  be  conscious  both  of 
the  individuality  of  its  pupils  and  of  the  fact  that  they  are  later  to 
be  the  leading  citizens  in  a  democratic  form  of  state.  From  the  latter 
point  of  view,  the  school  is  primarily  a  social  enterprise  and  must 
be  a  microcosm  that  will  reflect  the  world  about  it.  What  we  wish 
the  state  to  be  the  school  must  be.    The  character  of  our  citizens  is 
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determined  by  the  character  of  our  pupils  and  the  development  of 
character  in  this  broadest  sense  must  be  the  goal  of  education. 

The  character  of  an  individual  is  the  sum  of  those  moral  and  social 
reactions  which  determine  his  attitude  to  life's  problems.  The  t3rpe 
of  acts  r^arded  as  worthy  of  praise  or  of  censure  by  others  largely 
determines  the  character  of  the  one  a£fected  according  to  the  value 
he  places  on  their  opinions.  Everything  we  aim  at  in  eduacation 
exerts  an  influence  upon  character,  but  it  is  in  the  realm  of  the  con- 
tacts of  pupil  with  pupil  and  pupil  with  teacher  that  the  school  finds 
its  opportunity  to  affect  character  most  directly. 

The  purpose  of  the  present  paper  is  to  consider  the  contacts  that 
are  presented  and  the  opportunities  afforded  for  character  develop- 
ment by  the  extra-curricular  activities  of  the  school.  These  are  social 
in  their  nature  and  as  such  are  most  largely  concerned  with  the  social 
aspects  of  morality.  Whether  or  not  we  recognize  a  necessity  for  the 
direct  setting  forth  of  moral  ideals,  in  stated  periods  or  as  occasion 
demands,  we  must  agree  that  opportunity  should  be  presented  for 
training  in  the  application  of  such  ideals.  This  opportunity  is 
afforded  by  the  extra-curricular  activities  and  those  who  grasp  the 
true  significance  of  such  activities  find  in  the  moral  field  their  chief 
claim  to  recognition. 

The  school  that  recognizes  character  formation  as  its  paramount 
goal  will  determine  first  the  type  of  citizens  our  country  needs  and 
then  seize  every  opportimity  to  bring  to  bear  upon  its  pupils  expe- 
riences that  appeal  to  their  spontaneous  interests  and  that  develop 
in  them  characteristics  regarded  as  desirable. 

Life  in  a  democracy  requires  that  the  citizen  be  prepared  to  carry 
his  own  weight;  to  have  the  fullest  freedom  in  everything  that  does  not 
interfere  with  the  freedom  of  others;  to  be  honest  in  all  his  relations; 
to  realize  men^s  mutual  interdependence;  to  be  interested  in  the  crea- 
tion and  enforcement  of  law;  and  to  respond  to  his  personal  obligation 
to  contribute  through  voluntary  co-operation  for  the  common  good, 
the  best  of  which  he  is  capable. 

For  the  creation  of  social  reactions  that  will  eventuate  in  higher 
character  and  thus  prepare  for  the  highest  duties  of  citizenship,  the 
extra-curricular  activities  possess  certain  advantages.  Interest  in 
them  is  instinctive  and  needs  guidance  rather  than  creation.  They 
afford  the  school  its  best  opportunity  for  providing  social  experiences. 
They  can  be  closely  associated  with  adolescent  tendencies  such  as  the 
desire  for  freedom  and  for  an  opportunity  to  exercise  initiative,  the 
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growing  feeling  of  self-reliance,  and  the  desire  to  co-operate  in  impor- 
tant community  activities. 

The  tendency  has  been  to  emphasize  athletics  in  speaking  of  extra- 
curricular activities.  It  cannot  be  denied  that  for  those  that  partici- 
pate, athletics  contribute  very  positive  elements  to  character  forma- 
tion in  the  experiences  they  give  in  working  under  self-imposed  ruleSy 
in  concentrating  every  ounce  of  energy  for  a  supreme  eflfort,  in  the 
continued  effort  and  self-denial  of  the  training  period,  in  self-control 
in  victory  and  in  defeat,  and  in  self-repression  for  the  benefit  of  the 
group.  But  these  advantages  will  always  be  limited  to  a  few,  and  it 
is  difficult  to  lead  pupils  to  perceive  the  connection  between  them  and 
the  duties  of  the  citizen  in  a  democracy.  For  these  reasons  I  shall 
confine  myself  in  my  consideration  of  the  character  forming  elements 
of  the  extra-curricular  activities  to  those  which  invite  greater  group 
participation  and  in  which  the  connection  between  school  require- 
ments and  life's  demands  may  be  more  readily  established,  in  the 
minds  of  pupils. 

Among  the  characteristics  that  the  American  nation  most  needs 
in  its  citizens  and  that  the  American  school  can  develop  in  its  pupils 
through  participation  in  extra-curricular  activities,  those  of  greatest 
social  significance  are,  freedom  of  the  individual;  respect  for  law;  co- 
operation; and  service. 

The  school  which  properly  uses  its  extra-curricular  activities  to 
develop  freedom  in  the  individual  pupil  emphasizes  the  fact  that 
freedom  can  only  be  relative.  It  makes  its  pupils  recognize  that  such 
freedom  depends  on  the  power  of  self-guidance  and  ceases  when  the 
individual  pupil  in  exercising  his  own  freedom  interferes  with  that  of 
others.  Such  a  school  emphasizes  the  fact  that  privilege  carries  with 
it  responsibility  and  that  the  pupil  must  use  his  freedom  and  his  op- 
portunity for  initiative  to  better  the  conditions  in  the  community 
from  which  he  has  derived  them.  A  proper  grasp  of  this  obligation 
was  shown  by  the  boy  in  one  school  who  suggested  the  formation  of 
student  help  classes  as  a  means  of  preventing  failure  in  scholastic 
work.  As  he  saw  it  pupils  would  ask  for  assistance  from  their  compan- 
ions when  they  would  hesitate  to  admit  their  needs  to  their  teachers. 
His  suggestion  was  adopted  and  resulted  in  the  creation  of  a  system 
of  student  help  classes  after  school  hours  and  presided  over  by  student 
teachers. 

Respect  for  law  as  a  result  of  participation  in  extra-curricular  ac- 
tivities is  gained  in  those  schools  which  have  adopted  some  form  of 
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student  self-government.  The  particular  form  adopted  is  of  little 
importance;  the  spirit  in  which  it  is  administered  is  all  significant. 
Active  participation  in  the  creation  and  enforcement  of  school  regu- 
lations gives  pupils  a  realization  of  the  true  relation  between  the  citi- 
zen and  his  government.  Such  an  opportunity  for  self-government 
gives  pupils  practice  in  judging  men  and  measures,  in  discerning  the 
purposes  of  the  demagogue,  and  in  selecting  their  own  leaders  on  the 
basis  of  worth,  irrespective  of  race,  creed  or  wealth.  The  highest  form 
of  respect  for  law  is  reached  when  the  senior  pupils  of  a  high  school 
request,  as  they  have  done  in  some  schools,  that  the  honor  S3rstem 
be  adopted  in  their  classes  during  examinations.  The  school  which 
grants  such  a  request,  though  tentatively  and  with  every  possible 
safeguard  around  it,  is  teaching  the  true  significance  of  the  need  for 
law  and  placing  its  disciplinary  emphasis  in  the  right  place,  on  inner 
direction  as  the  basis  of  freedom  and  self-realization. 

Those  who  offer  their  pupils  an  opportunity  to  co-operate  in  the 
management  of  the  school  take  advantage  of  the  adolescent's  charac- 
teristic tendency  to  work  in  groups.  A  feeling  of  community  re- 
sponsibility is  easily  engendered  in  a  school  in  which  such  opportunity 
is  given  each  pupil  to  work  with  others  for  ends  valuable  to  all.  This 
opportunity  is  made  as  general  as  possible  in  one  high  school  by  using 
the  squad  system  of  pupil  co-operation.  Squads  of  boys,  during  ixtt 
periods,  assist  in  the  general  office,  in  the  offices  of  the  several  de- 
partments, in  the  library,  in  the  study  hall,  and  in  the  work  of  general 
school  discipline. 

A  notable  instance  of  this  co-operative  spirit  was  shown  by  the  pu- 
pil who,  seeking  a  new  form  of  helpfulness,  determined  to  devote  his 
spare  time  to  aiding  members  of  a  blind  class  in  that  school  and  for 
the  past  three  years  has  quietly  given  all  his  free  periods  to  such 
assistance,  learning  to  read  the  BraUle  system  in  order  to  write  for  the 
teachers  to  whom  the  blind  pupUs  recite,  script  translations  of  the 
exercises  written  by  them. 

Co-operation  in  the  management  of  a  school,  as  a  result  of  the 
personal  contribution  it  entails,  makes  school  loyalty  in  the  student 
body  certain  and  secure.  Care,  however,  should  be  taken  to  empha- 
size the  proper  form  of  loyalty.  Mere  pride  in  the  achievements  of 
other  pupils  has  its  value  but  is  of  little  influence  in  character  growth. 
Membership  in  the  cheering  squad  has  its  value,  but  a  cheer  leader, 
in  one  high  school  recently,  of  his  own  initiative,  showed  the  character 
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bttflding  possibilities  of  even  his  positicMi.  The  occasion  was  a  track 
meet,  in  which  two  rival  schoob  were  at  the  moment  very  dose  in 
points  scored.  A  representative  of  the  team  opposing  the  cheer  leader 
in  question  had  won  an  event,  patting  his  schocd  five  points  ahead. 
His  adherents  sent  across  the  haO  of  the  armory  cheer  after  cheer 
aimed  at  their  rivals.  The  refrain  of  every  cheer  was  ''The  Worst  is 
Yet  to  Come.''  No  response  came  from  the  other  schooL  Forced 
by  lack  of  breath  finally  to  cease  cheering  the  pupils  of  the  leading 
school  waited  for  the  particular  form  of  insult  they  felt  sure  would 
be  hurled  at  them  in  retort.  They  had  not  long  to  wait.  The  cheer 
leader  arose,  and  gave  to  his  followers  directions  inaudible  in  the 
distance.  In  a  moment  there  thundered  across  the  armory  a  most 
unexpected  response  in  the  form  of  a  hearty  cheer  for  the  school  that 
had  just  reminded  their  opponents  ''that  the  worst  was  yet  to  come." 
That  youthful  cheer  leader  had  grasped  the  concept  of  fair  play  and 
taught  both  his  own  and  the  opposing  school  a  lesson  in  real  Ameri- 
can manliness  in  sport. 

Readiness  to  render  service  is  the  quality  most  desirable  in  the 
leaders  of  a  democracy.  If  our  high  school  education  b  to  produce 
graduates  informed  with  this  ideal,  it  must  even  hold  it  before  its 
pupils  and  constantly  encourage  its  practice  by  them.  Pupils  trained 
only  to  be  efficient  in  personal  effort  for  personal  ends  are  not  the  type 
of  pupils  America  expects  from  its  schools.  Co-operation  will  lead  to 
service,  but  mere  assistance  in  achieving  the  ends  of  democracy  with- 
out personal  sacrifice  is  but  a  low  form  of  service.  Our  pupils  must 
be  led  to  feel  that  they  owe  their  best  to  society  and  must  give  that 
best  even  if  doing  so  demands  self-denial  on  their  part.  The  school 
that  keeps  the  ideal  of  service  before  it  requires  each  pupil  to  con- 
sider his  own  special  abilities  and  how  he  can  contribute  to  making 
the  school  better,  in  scholarship,  in  athletics,  in  social  activities.  Such 
an  attitude  leads  the  student  body  to  recognize  that  the  school  is  an 
institution  greater  than  the  pupils  attending  it  at  any  time,  greater 
than  the  faculty  that  happens  to  control  its  destiny  at  a  given  period, 
greater  than  the  principal  presiding  at  the  moment. 

An  example  of  the  type  of  self-denying  service  that  develops  the 
character  of  a  pupil  is  that  of  the  boy  who,  after  qualifying  through 
three  years'  service  for  the  disciplinary  squad,  in  which  membership 
is  valued  most  highly  in  his  school,  was  requested  by  a  teacher  to  be- 
come a  member  of  the  Big  Brother  organization  of  the  school.  It  is 
considered  advisable  in  that  school  that  members  of  the  Big  Brother 
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movement  should  work  unobtrusively  and  not  be  recognized  as  con- 
nected with  any  other  organization.  This  request,  therefore,  meant 
that  this  boy  should  cast  aside  his  ambition  of  three  years'  standing 
and  renounce  all  hope  of  special  prominence  during  the  final  year  of 
his  school  life.  The  teacher  realized  what  this  meant  to  the  boy  and 
suggested  that  he  defer  his  reply  for  a  day.  He  answered,  "I  am  ready 
now.  I'll  take  the  job.  For  three  years  I  had  dreamed  of  being  a 
squad  man,  but  I  can  serve  better  as  a  Big  Brother."  This  boy 
threw  himself  wholeheartedly  into  his  self-assumed  duties  and  visited 
fifty  homes  in  the  course  of  a  year,  consulting  parents  and  advising 
pupils  who  needed  his  assistance.  It  happened  at  this  juncture  that 
a  friend  of  the  school  offered  a  medal  to  the  pupil  who  had  rendered 
the  greatest  and  most  unobtrusive  service  to  the  school  without  the 
expectation  of  reward.  This  medal  was  awarded  publicly  to  the  boy 
under  consideration  on  the  night  of  his  graduation  without  any  prelim- 
Hiary  knowledge  on  the  part  of  any  one  connected  with  the  school 
except  the  donor  and  the  principal.  As  he  bade  farewell  to  his 
teacher-friend  that  night,  the  boy  said,  "I  do  not  believe  that  a  medal 
should  be  offered  for  what  I  did.    It  sorts  of  spoils  it  for  me." 

This  boy,  in  his  self-denying  consecration  to  his  fellows,  exempli- 
fied the  spirit  of  loyalty  and  of  service,  which  should  enter  into  the 
character  of  our  pupils  as  a  result  of  their  presence  in  our  schools, — 
a  spirit  well  described  by  Lincoln  when  he  said:  **I  like  to  see  a  man 
proud  of  the  place  in  which  he  lives.  I  like  better  to  see  a  man  who 
so  lives  in  it  that  his  place  will  be  proud  of  him." 

The  form  of  student  organization  that  experience  has  shown  to 
be  best  fitted  to  encourage  the  participation  of  pupils  in  efforts  to  im- 
prove their  school,  while  in  return  receiving  the  character  building 
experiences  that  the  school  can  contribute,  is  usually  known  as  the 
General  Organization. 

The  General  Organization  that  is  constituted  with  the  purpose  of 
benefiting  its  pupils  by  the  freest  possible  social  contacts  includes  in 
its  membership  every  pupil  and  every  member  of  the  faculty.  The 
students  are  kept  in  the  foreground  but  the  faculty  in  their  combined 
influence  are  never  absent.  They  are  ever  on  the  alert  to  seize  upon 
the  moral  significance  of  important  community  efforts.  Their  con- 
stant aim  is  to  lead  their  pupils  to  a  plane  of  deliberative  action  that 
will  determine  their  later  solution  of  the  moral  problems  of  life. 
While  such  teachers  surrender  the  outward  forms  of  control  they 
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gain  deeper  and  more  effective  control  of  the  spiritual  side  of  their 
pupils  through  moral  leadership. 

In  such  a  General  Organization  opportunities  for  support,  partic- 
ipation and  ^direction  are  made  to  appeal  to  pupils  both  as  privileges 
and  obligations.  Emphasis  is  ever  on  group  activities  resulting  from 
common  interests.  Overemphasis  upon  extra-curricular  activities  to 
the  detriment  of  school  work  is  prevented  both  by  scholastic  require- 
ments as  the  basis  of  the  privilege  of  personal  participation  and  by 
limitations  of  the  number  of  activities  in  which  the  individual  pupil 
may  engage.  Self -perpetuating  cliques  are  prevented  by  basing  recog- 
nition on  demonstrated  ability.  The  worth  of  each  activity  is  judged 
by  its  contribution  to  the  welfare  of  the  school  community,  and  every 
pupil  is  made  to  feel  that  it  is  his  duty  to  offer  something  of  value 
to  that  community. 

Opportunity  for  service  is  the  impelling  influence  behind  such  an 
organization.  The  nature  of  the  service  rendered  pupils  determines 
the  value  of  the  organization.  Individual  pupils  are  honored  by  their 
fellows  as  a  result  of  the  service  they  offer.  The  best  form  of  reward 
for  such  pupils,  a  form  sanctioned  by  the  public  opinion  of  the  school, 
is  opportunity  for  more  and  higher  service.  Conceived  in  this  way, 
such  an  organization  of  the  extra-curricular  activities  affords  the 
teachers  of  the  school  a  means  for  developing  the  characters  of  their 
pupils  through  social  contact  and  for  training  for  society  by  accustom- 
ing them  to  contribute  the  best  they  have  to  the  general  welfare. 

The  teachers  in  our  high  schools  who  intelligently  wield  the  in- 
strument for  character  formation  that  such  an  organization  affords 
deserve  well  of  their  community.  Above  all  else  they  truly  deserve 
the  title  of  ''Makers  of  Men,"  the  men  who  in  turn  will  be  the  makers 
of  the  America  of  to-morrow. 

FOURTH  SESSION 

The  fourth  session  was  called  to  order  by  President  Edmund  D. 
Lyon  at  9:45  a.  m.,  Tuesday,  March  1, 1921,  in  the  Rose  Room  of 
the  Traymore  Hotel. 

Chairman  L.  W.  Smith,  Principal  of  Joliet  Township  ELigh 
School,  Joliet,  Illinois,  presented  the  final  report  of  the  Com- 
nUUee  on  Uniform  Certification  Blank.  Principal  C.  P.  Briogs 
OF  Lakewood  High  School,  Lakewood,  Ohio,  moved  to  adopt 
the  report  and  discharge  the  committee.    After  some  discussion 
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over  details,  Chairman  Smith  moved  to  amend  his  report  by  the 
insertion  of  Sociology,  Civics  and  Economics  under  a  general  heading 
of  Sodal  Studies.  This  amendment  and  the  original  motion  carried. 
Principal  L.  W.  Smith  moved  that  the  secretary  of  this  asso> 
dation  act  as  a  central  and  distributing  agent  in  sending  the 
adopted  blanks  to  all  members  and  to  the  registrars  of  colleges 
and  universities.    This  motion  prevailed. 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Judd,  secretary  of  the  CommiUee  on  Social 
Science^  presented  the  following  report: 

The  committee  which  was  authorized  last  year  to  act  as  a  center 
of  commtmication  between  the  members  of  the  Association  who 
agreed  to  prepare  lessons  in  community  life  begs  leave  to  report  as 
follows: 

A  list  was  prepared  immediately  after  the  Cleveland  meeting  of  the 
Association  giving  the  names  and  addresses  of  forty-five  high-school 
principals  who  had  promised  to  co-operate  in  the  preparation  of  five 
lessons  each.  This  list  of  names  was  printed  and  distributed  shortly 
after  the  meeting  with  a  letter  addressed  to  each  person  named  on  the 
list.  In  the  letter  the  plan  of  the  committee  was  briefly  reviewed  and 
an  offer  was  made  to  send  to  any  one  who  had  not  a  full  report  as 
printed  in  the  School  Review  a  reprint  of  the  report.  In  the  autumn 
another  letter  was  addressed  to  each  person  on  the  list,  reminding  him 
of  his  promise  and  asking  for  the  lessons. 

Up  to  date  the  committee  has  received  only  a  few  lessons.  The 
total  number  aggregates  something  like  eighteen.  It  appears  also 
from  such  returns  as  have  been  sent  to  the  committee  that  there  was 
in  the  minds  of  a  good  many  members  of  the  Association  much  vague- 
ness with  regard  to  the  kind  of  report  wanted.  What  was  wanted  was 
not  an  outline  or  a  set  of  references,  but  rather  the  material  actually 
to  be  used  in  class  room  work.  In  some  cases  material  of  this  sort  has 
been  supplied,  but  in  general  the  material  has  been  of  the  outline  type 
and,  therefore,  from  the  point  of  view  of  the  committee's  report,  de- 
fective. 

The  conclusion  which  the  committee  has  reached  after  considering 
the  experience  of  the  year  is  that  more  time  is  needed  to  allow  the 
problem  to  be  worked  out.  Many  of  the  men  who  agreed  at  the 
Cleveland  meeting  to  prepare  these  lessons  have  not  been  able  to  do 
so  in  the  course  of  the  year.  It  is  believed  that  another  year  of  pro- 
motion of  the  general  plan  is  worth  trying.  Certainly  this  material 
has  got  to  be  created  in  various  different  centers  and  it  would  appear 
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to  the  committee  now,  as  it  did  at  the  time  that  it  rendered  its  report, 
that  high-school  principals  ought  to  be  interested  in  making  this  t3rpe 
of  material. 

The  committee  recommends,  therefore,  at  this  time  that  it  be  con- 
tinued for  one  year  with  instructions  of  the  same  t3rpe  that  it  had 
last  year.  It  asks  for  a  revision  of  its  list  of  volunteers,  at  least  to  the 
extent  of  additional  names  of  those  present  at  the  Atlantic  City  meet- 
ing who  were  not  able  to  participate  in  the  plan  through  the  Cleveland 
meeting. 

The  committee  will  make  an  effort  by  communicating  with  the 
various  volunteers  to  bring  about  a  more  liberal  response  during  the 
coming  year  and  it  b  hoped  that  the  plan  will  not  fail  entirely  but 
will  gradually  produce  the  type  of  results  hoped  for  but  not  secured 
during  the  past  twelve  months. 
Members  of  the  Committee: 

Charles  H.  Judd,  Secretary ^ 

V.  K.  Froxtla, 

W.  D.  Lewis, 

T.  J.  McCORMACK, 
F.  G.  PiCKELL, 

W.  E.  Stea&ns, 

H.  V.  Church,  Chairman. 

The  following  additional  members  volunteered  to  help  in  the  pro- 
gram outlined  by  the  committee:  Principal  J.  W.  Shideler,  Crawford 
County  High  School,  Cherokee,  Kan.;  Principal  E.  R.  Stevens,  Leav- 
enworth High  School,  Leavenworth,  Kan. 

Clarence  T.  Rice,  Kansas  City  High  School,  Kansas  City,  Kansas, 
moved  the  adoption  of  the  report,  and  the  continuance  of  the  com- 
mittee.   The  motion  carried. 

Principal  Edwin  L.  Miller,  Northwestern  High  School, 
Detroit,  Michigan,  read  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Curricu- 
lum. At  the  close  of  his  report  he  begged  the  indulgence  of  the 
association  to  move  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  W.  E.  Merritt,  North- 
em  High  School,  Detroit,  Michigan,  for  the  onerous  and  efficient 
work  he  had  done  in  preparing  the  report  of  this  committee.  This 
motion  prevailed.  Chairman  Miller  then  moved  that  inasmuch 
as  the  committee  was  now  ready  to  go  to  work  the  committee 
be  continued.  The  prayer  was  granted  with  some  dissenting 
votes. 


Principal  Hiram  B.  Loomis  of  Hyde  Park  High  School, 
Chicago^  Chairman  of  the  Committee^  read  the  report  of  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions  : 

The  National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Prindpab,  at  its 
meeting  in  Atlantic  City  on  March  1, 1921,  expresses  its  belief  in  the 
following  propositions  and  principles: 

1.  The  enormous  increase  in  our  high  school  population  empha- 
sizes the  necessity  of: 

a.  More  and  better  trained  teachers; 

b.  More  and  better  equipped  buildings; 

c.  A  larger  executive  and  clerical  force  that  neither  the  or- 
ganization of  the  school,  its  records,  nor  its  educational  su- 
pervision be  neglected; 

d.  A  modification  of  the  traditional  requirements  for  gradua- 
tion to  meet  the  needs  of  pupils  who  formerly  would  not 
have  gone  beyond  the  elementary  school  and  to  whom  the 
curricula  of  the  past  are  not  suited; 

e.  The  election  of  deans  of  boys  and  of  girls  in  the  larger  high 
schools  to  preserve  the  personal  touch  of  the  school  admin- 
istration with  the  pupil; 

f .  Adequate  appropriations,  national,  state,  and  local  for  the 
maintenance  of  a  system  of  efficient  public  schools. 

2.  The  organization  of  a  national  honor  society  in  the  high 
schools,  as  recommended  by  the  committee  on  that  subject,  wotdd 
have  a  strong  tendency  to  improve  scholarship  and  to  place  the  regu- 
lar and  faithful  performance  of  academic  work  in  its  proper  place  in 
the  estimation  of  the  student  body. 

3.  To  coimteract  a  prevalent  tendency  among  secondary  schools 
to  place  undue  emphasis  upon  individual  performance  in  the  various 
athletic  events  by  giving  excessive  and  expensive  awards.  The  prac- 
tice of  awarding  sweaters,  blankets,  or  other  tokens  of  monetary  value 
amounting  to  more  than  one  dollar  to  individual  athletes  should  be 
abolished. 

4.  The  chief  business  of  the  high  schools  is  to  make  the  greatest 
possible  contribution  to  the  realization  of  the  American  ideal  of  de- 
mocracy. Whatever  interferes  with  this  function  is  an  obstruction  to 
education  and  inimical  to  the  public  welfare.  On  this  basis  high  school 
secret  societies  should  be  unreservedly  condemned  and  their  existence 
should  be  made  illegal  in  all  the  states. 
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However,  it  must  be  recognized  that  such  secret  societies  exist  in 
response  to  a  natural  instinct  for  social  organization,  and  the  high 
schools  should,  therefore,  endeavor  to  form  in  their  place  organiza- 
tions which  will  give  gratification  to  this  instinct  but  which  will  be  so 
perpetuated  as  to  be  freed  from  snobbish  exclusiveness  and  which  will 
be  devoted  to  purposes  of  worth  to  the  individual  and  of  profit  to  the 
school. 

In  order  that  the  ingenuity  and  experience  of  the  few  who  have 
met  success  in  dealing  with  this  problem  may  be  available  for  the 
benefit  of  all,  this  association  recommends  that  the  incoming  presi- 
dent appoint  a  committee  to  study  schemes  of  high  school  organiza- 
tion and  to  report  at  the  next  meeting  of  this  association. 

H.  B.  LooMis, 

L.  L.  FORSYTHE, 

A.  B.  Bristow, 
E.  R.  Stevens. 

Mr.  T.  W.  Gosling,  State  Supervisor  of  Secondary  Edu- 
cation, Wisconsin,  moved  to  strike  out  the  resolution  relative  to 
an  honor  society.  On  the  suggestion  of  Chairman  Loomis  the 
question  of  submitting  that  resolution  was  omitted  until  the  asso- 
ciation had  heard  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Honor  Society. 

Philip  L.  W.  Cox,  Washington  School  for  Boys,  New  York 
City,  moved  that  the  present  Committee  on  Curriculum  be  dis- 
missed, that  a  larger  committee  be  appointed,  and  that  a  larger 
scope  be  given  the  new  committee  with  the  hope  that  a  report 
showing  specific  progress  could  be  had  at  the  next  meeting  of  the 
association.    This  motion  was  seconded  but  did  not  prevail. 

E.  J.  Eaton,  Chairman  of  the  Coboottee  on  Necrology, 
Principal  of  South  High  School,  Youngstown,  Omo,  presented 
the  report  of  the  committee.  He  also  called  upon  Principal  Hiram 
B.  Loomis,  Hyde  Park  High  School,  Chicago,  who  spoke  of  the  life 
and  work  of  Charles  W.  French,  late  principal  of  Parker  High 
School,  Chicago.  Chairman  Eaton  called  on  Principal  C.  C.  Hyde 
of  the  Public  High  School,  Hartford,  Connecticut,  to  speak  briefly 
of  the  career  of  Charles  F.  Harper,  principal  of  the  Central  High 
School,  Syracuse,  New  York,  Mallory  King  Cannon,  principal 
of  the  Maury  High  School,  Norfolk,  Virginia,  was  the  third  mem- 
ber of  whom  the  committee  reported. 
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Charles  Wallace  French 

Charles  Wallace  French  was  born  in  Woodstock,  Vermont,  April 
fifth,  1858.  His  childhood  and  boyhood  were  spent  on  a  typical  New 
England  farm.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  prepared  to  enter  Dart- 
mouth College,  from  which  he  graduated  in  1879.  His  first  teaching 
position  was  in  a  New  Hampshire  academy,  but  ill  health  caused  him 
to  remove  to  Michigan  where  he  became  principal  of  the  St.  Joseph 
high  school.  From  St.  Joseph  he  came  to  Chicago  and  after  teaching 
history  and  English  in  the  West  Division  High  School  was  made 
principal  of  Lake  View.  During  those  busy  days,  although  laden  with 
family  burdens  and  school  cares,  Mr.  French  found  time  to  write  a  life 
of  Abraham  Lincoln  which  was  published  in  1881.  During  the  same 
year,  he  was  called  to  the  Hyde  Park  High  School,  where  for  fifteen 
years,  he  served  as  principal.  A  physical  break-down  made  it  then 
necessary  to  leave  Hyde  Park.  Later  after  a  rest  he  was  made  vice- 
principal  of  the  Chicago  Normal  College  and  later,  principal  of  the 
Parker  Practice  School.  In  1917,  he  became  principal  of  the  Parker 
High  School  where  he  was  serving  at  the  time  of  his  death,  November 
11th,  1921. 

Mr.  French's  influence  as  an  educator  was  far-reaching.  He  was 
quick  to  grasp  the  best  of  what  was  new  in  educational  methods  and 
wise  and  sane  in  its  application.  While  at  Hyde  Park,  he  originated 
and  put  into  effect  the  student  government  system  which  was  of  in- 
terest to  schoolmen  the  country  over. 

As  a  scholar  and  an  author,  he  was  well  known.  He  edited  in  the 
Macmillan  classics  "Macbeth"  and  Tennyson's  "Idylls  of  the  King"; 
and  in  the  Scott  Foresman  series,  DeQuincey's  "Flight  of  a  Tartar 
Tribe,"  "The  Words  of  Lincoln,"  "An  Introduction  to  the  Study 
of  Browning,"  Burke's  "Speech  on  Conciliation,"  and  Macaulay's 
"Essays  on  Milton  and  Addison."  Just  before  his  death,  he  was  pre- 
paring an  outline  for  the  teaching  of  English  in  the  high  schools  that  in 
many  ways  was  very  different  in  conception  from  the  system  now  in 
use. 

The  influence  of  his  fine,  staunch.  Christian  character  will  live  in 
the  lives  of  those  who  knew  him.  The  thousands  who  came  in  contact 
with  him  never  left  him  without  bearing  away  with  them  something 
of  his  enthusiasm,  his  quick  sympathy,  his  tender  interest,  and  above 
all  his  firm  confidence  in  the  essential  necessity  of  righteousness.    He 
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inspired  and  stimulated  his  friends  and  pupils  to  high  ideals  and  pa- 
triotic efforts  through  example.  It  would  perhaps  summarize  the 
whole  of  his  generous  life  to  say  that  he  gave  of  himself  without  limit 

and  gladly. 

A  whiter  soul,  a  fairer  mind, 
A  life  with  purer  source  and  aim, 
A  gentler  eye,  a  voice  more  kind, 
We  may  not  look  on  earth  to  find. 

Charles  F.  Harper 

Charles  F.  Harper,  Principal  of  the  Central  High  School,  S3rracuse, 
New  York,  died  in  September,  1920,  after  a  short  illness. 

He  graduated  from  Brown  University  and  held  prindpalships 
in  several  places,  including  New  Britain,  Connecticut,  and  Quincy, 
Massachusetts. 

He  was  a  man  of  high  ideals  and  untiring  energy.  He  was  an 
iq)holder  of  high  ideals  both  in  scholarship  and  conduct,  and  held  a 
strong  position  among  the  educators  of  New  York  State.  He  was  an 
effective  organizer  and  held  offices  in  several  associations  in  the 
various  states  in  which  he  taught. 

Mallory  King  Cannon 

Mallory  King  Cannon  was  bom  in  Norfolk  in  July,  1870. 

He  obtained  his  early  education  at  the  old  Norfolk  Academy, 
which  was  for  many  years  one  of  the  best  known  preparatory  schools 
in  the  state,  but  which  has  now  passed  out  of  existence. 

After  graduating  from  the  Academy  he  entered  the  University 
of  Virginia,  where  he  took  the  degrees  of  A.B.  and  M.A.,  and  later 
graduated  in  Law.  Returning  to  Norfolk  he  began  the  practice  of 
law,  but  the  following  year  was  elected  teacher  of  mathematics  in 
what  was  then  known  as  the  Norfolk  High  School,  which  had  been 
organized  the  previous  year,  and  was  being  carried  on  in  the  old 
Heminway  School  Building  in  Brambleton. 

Several  years  later  he  was  elected  to  the  position  of  Assistant 
Principal  which  he  held  until  1916  when  at  the  death  of  George 
McK.  Bain,  the  Principal,  he  was  chosen  as  Mr.  Bain's  successor. 

For  four  years  he  managed  the  affairs  of  Maury  High  School 
wisely  and  well.  In  August  1920  he  died,  loved  and  honored  by  the 
faculty  and  the  student  body,  a  loss  to  educational  affairs  and  to  the 
community  at  large. 
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In  the  absence  of  Chairman  Masters,  Principal  of  Central 
High  School,  Omaha,  Nebraska,  Merle  Prunty,  Principal 
OP  Central  High  School,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  read  as  the  report 
of  the  committee  the  proposed  constitution  of  the  Honor  Society. 
Dr.  H.  J.  Paul,  Principal  op  DeWitt  Clinton  High  School, 
New  York  City,  supported  the  report  of  the  committee  by  telling 
of  **The  Arista,'^  the  honor  society  of  the  New  York  High  Schools. 
He  was  followed  by  A.  W.  Harris  op  the  Board  op  Education 
OP  THE  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  New  York,  who  with  the 
following  speaker,  Eugene  C.  Adler  op  Adelphi  Academy, 
Brooklyn,  New  York  urged  the  daims  of  an  honor  society, 
"Cum  Laude,''  that  emphasized  scholarship  alone  and  told  of  the 
founding  and  subsequent  history  of  that  society.  A.  C.  Olney, 
Commissioner  op  Secondary  Schools,  Sacramento,  Cali- 
PORNiA,  spoke  against  all  such  societies  as  being  undemocratic 
and  un-American.  Principal  Ray  Bracewell,  Bxtrlington 
High  School,  Burlington,  Iowa,  moved  that  the  committee's 
report  be  adopted  with  the  understanding  that  the  National 
Council  shall  so  modify  the  constitution  that  the  existing  honor 
societies  can  become  merged  in  the  national  society.  The  motion 
carried. 

John  L.  G.  Pottorp,  Principal  of  McKinley  High  School,  Can- 
ton, Ohio,  presented  the  report  of  the  CommiUee  on  NominaHons: 

COMMITTEE  ON  NOMINATIONS 

Principal  Merle  Prunty,  Central  High  School,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma, 
President. 

Principal  William  A.  Wetzel,  High  School,  Trenton,  New  Jersey, 
Vice-President. 

Principal  H.  V.  Church,  J.  Sterling  Morton  High  School,  Cicero,  Illi- 
nois, Secretary-Treasurer. 

EXECUTIVE  COMMITTEE 

Principal  Edmund  D.  Lyon,  East  High  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Principal  Fred  C.  Mitchell,  Classical  High  School,  Lynn,  Massachu- 
setts. 
Principal  Charles  A.  Bradley,  Manual  Training  High  School,  Denver, 
Colorado. 
The  Treasurer's   Report  as  distributed  in  printed  form  was 
adopted. 
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The  Chairman  of  the  Auditing  Committee,  M.  R.  McDaniel, 
Oak  Park  High  School,  Oak  Park,  Illinois,  reported  for  his 
committee  that  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  Treasurer  had  been 
scanned  and  that  the  accounts  as  audited  were  correct.  The  com- 
mittee report  was  adopted.  On  the  suggestion  from  the  floor  a 
vote  of  thanks  was  tendered  to  the  Department  of  Printing  of  the 
J.  Sterling  Morton  High  School,  Cicero,  Illinois,  for  the  printing 
of  the  programs  and  of  the  Treasurer's  report. 

The  following  amendment  to  the  constitution  was  adopted : 

To  amend  paragraph  2  of  Article  II  of  the  Constitution  of  the 
National  Association  of  Secondary  School  Principals,  by  striking  out 
the  word  annual  before  the  word  dues,  and  by  inserting /t^r  each  calen- 
dar year,  after  the  word  dollars. 

Article  II,  Paragraph  2,  now  reads:  The  annual  dues  of  members 
are  two  dollars  ($2.00),  which  shall  be  paid  at  the  time  of  the  annual 
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meeting  of  the  Association,  or  before  April  1  of  each  year.  A  member 
forfeits  his  membership  by  failure  to  pay  the  year's  dues. 

The  amendments  above  will  cause  Article  II,  Paragraph  2,  to  read: 
The  dues  of  members  are  two  dollars  for  each  calendar  year,  which 
shall  be  paid  at  the  time  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association,  or 
before  April  1  of  each  year.  A  member  forfeits  his  membership  by 
failure  to  pay  the  year's  dues. 

[The  object  of  this  amendment  b  two-fold:  To  make  the  Asso- 
ciation year  and  the  calendar  year  conterminous;  and  to  increase  the 
dues  of  the  members  for  the  year  1920.  It  causes  the  year  1920-1921, 
for  which  members  should  pay  $2.00  to  be  shortened  from  April  1st, 
1920-March  31,  1921,  to  April  1st,  1920-December  31,  1920.  With 
this  amendment  passed,  the  dues  hereafter  will  be  as  before  |2 .  00  for 
twelve  months,  the  calendar  year.  The  only  increase  will  be  for 
the  year  1920.] 

Principal  John  L.  G.  Pottorp,  McELinley  High  School, 
Canton,Ohio,  presented  the  following  amendment  to  paragraph  1 
of  Article  IV  of  the  constitution  of  the  National  A^dation  of 
Secondary  School  Principals  by  striking  out  the  word,  vice-presi- 
dent  and  inserting,  first  vice-president  and  a  second  vice-president. 
This  proposal  will  be  voted  on  a  year  hence. 

Miss  Bexjlah  A.  Fennimose,  Principal  of  Kensington 
High  School  for  Girls,  Philadelphia,  read  the  following  reso- 
lution which  was  adopted  by  the  association: 

Whereas,  the  present  development  of  socializing  aims  in  educa- 
tion shows  the  increasing  necessity  of  supervision  and  advisory 
contact  with  the  students  and  the  necessity  of  organizing  the  extra- 
curricular activities  of  the  school,  and 

Whereas,  many  high  schools  of  the  coimtry  have  with  benefit  to 
the  schools  and  the  community  recognized  the  work  of  Deans  or  Ad- 
visers by  an  allowance  of  time,  or  of  salary,  or  of  both. 

Therefore  be  it  Resolved  that  this  association  express  its  belief  that 
such  work  should  be  officially  recognized  in  every  high  school  of  the 
country. 


The  President  adjourned  the  association  at  12:10  p.  li. 
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1917    John  A.  Craig,  A.B.,  '09 ;  A.M.,  '10. 

1915,  Principal,  Muskegon  High  and  Hackley  Manual  Train- 
ing School ;  178  W.  Webster  Ave.,  Muskegon,  Michigan. 
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1919    R.  B.  Craig. 

Kinmundy,  Illinois. 
1919    J.  H.  Ckann,  B.Sc.,  '06. 

1918,  Principal,  York  G)minunity  High  School,   Elmhurst, 
Illinois. 

1918     J.  R  OtANOS. 

Gibson  City,  Illinois. 
1922    Lewis  D.  Ckawford. 

Mattawan,  Michigan. 
1922    Fred  H.  Cboninges,  B.S.,  '05. 

1921,  Principal,  High  School;  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 
1921    H.  £.  Ckooker. 

Berwick  Academy ;  South  Berwick,  Maine. 

1921      G.  A.  CSOSTBWAITE. 

Yates  City,  Illinois. 

1920  H.  H.  CuiXY,  A.B.,  '87. 

1905,  Principal,  Glenville  High  School ;  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
1919    F.  L.  CuMMiNCS,  A.B.,  '04;  A.M.,  '11. 

1916,  Principal,  Fergus  County  High  School,  1007  W.  Blvd., 
Lewistown,  Montana. 

1921  Frank  Cunningham. 

Mapleton,  Maine. 
1921    Rix  W.  Dale. 

Flora,  Illinois. 
1919    James  D.  Darnell,  A.B.,  '16;  M.A.,  '17. 

1919,  Principal,  Township  High  School;  Geneseo,  Illinois. 

1921  Alfred  Davis. 

Joncsport,  Maine. 

1922  Calvin  O.  Davis. 

Professor  of  Secondary  Education,  University  of  Michigan; 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 
1917    George  E.  Davis,  A.B.,  '02 ;  A.M.,  '09. 

1919,  Principal,  Walnut  Hills  High  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohk>. 

1916  Jesse  B.  Davis,  A.B.,  '95;  A.M.,  'll;  A.M.,  (Hon.)  '16. 

1920,  Supervisor  of  Secondary  Education;  State  House,  Hart- 
ford, Connecticut. 

1921    M.  G.  Davis,  A.B.,  ^4 ;  A.M.,  '20. 

1918,  Principal,  High  School ;  Grinnell,  Iowa. 

1917  Thomas  M.  Dean,  A.B.,  '08 ;  A.M.,  '15. 

1916,  Principal,  Decatur  High  School ;  Decatur,  Illinois. 

1919  H.  A.  Dean. 

Superintendent  of  Schools ;  Crystal  Lake,  Illinois. 

1920  C.  E.  DeButts,  A.M.,  '88. 

1919,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools;  650  South  Dark 
Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

1920    A.  E.  Decker. 

Augusta,  Illinois. 
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1920    Charles  £.  Decker. 

Kewaunee,  Illinois. 

1919  E.  M.  Deem. 

Mahomet,  Illinois. 

1920  R.  A.  Deffenbaugh. 

Rochelle,  Illinois. 

1919  R.  R.  Denison,  A.B..  '10. 

1918,  Principal,  Township  High  School;  Lawrenceville,  Illi- 
nois. 

1920  Lois  £.  Dennis. 

Homer,  Illinois. 

1919  F.  J.  Desmond,  B.S.,  '11 ;  A.B.,  '17 ;  LL.B.,  M9 ;  A.M. 

1919,  History  Department,  Washington  High  School  Milwau- 
kee, Wisconsin. 

1916  John  A.  Devlin,  B.S.,  '02;  M.S.,  '18. 

1918,  Principal,  Atchison  County  High  School;  Effingham, 
Kansas. 

1918    John  C  Diehl  A.B.,  '87 ;  A.M.,  '03. 

1919,  Principal,  Academy  High  School ;  510  Myrtle  St,  Erie, 
Pennsylvania. 

1921  Ray  O.  Diether,  B.A.,  M.A. 

1919,  Principal,  High  School;  Supervising  Princ^al,  Gram- 
mar School;  Big  Pine,  California. 

1922  Frank  B.  Dilley,  A.B.,  A.M. 

Principal,  John  Hancock  School,  Ohio  University;  Athens, 
Ohio. 

1920  Ray  Dodgb. 

Christopher,  Illinois. 

1921  A.  A.  DoDD. 

Principal,    Manual    Training    High    School;    Kansas    City, 
Missouri. 

1920  H.  S.  DoouTTLE,  A.B.,  '15. 

1917,  Principal,   Saginaw   Eastern   High   School;    Saginaw, 
Michigan. 

1921  J.  T.  DORRIS. 

Waverly,  Illinois. 

1917  James  E.  Downey,  A.B.,  '97;  A.M.,  '05. 

Principal,  High  School  of  Commerce;  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
1920    Otto  F.  Dubach,  Ph.B.,  '98 ;  Ph.M.,  '06. 

1920,  Principal,  Central  High  School ;  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

1922  M.  E.  DucKLES. 

New  Trier  Township  High  School ;  Kenil worth,  Illinois. 

1920  F.  J.  Du  Frain,  A.B.,  '16. 

1921,  Principal,  High  School;  Pontiac,  Michigan. - 

1921  Smith  Dunnack. 

Somerset  Academy;  Athens,  Maine. 
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1916    E.  J.  Eaton,  A.B..  '04 ;  A.M^  '19. 

1920,  Principol,  South  High  School ;  Youngstown,  Ohio. 
1918    Silas  Echols,  B.A.,  '05. 

1915,  Principal,  High  School;  612  Broadway,  Mt  Vcmon, 
Illinob. 

1921    Brother  Eugins. 

Holy  Trinity  High  School;  Chicago,  Illinois. 

1921  L.  W.  Elkins. 

Kennebunk,  Maine. 
1918    Carlos  B.  Elus. 

1910,    Principal,   High    School    of    Commerce;    Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 

1922  Martha  E.  Enery. 

Fairfield,  Iowa. 
1918    Frank  S.  Epsey. 

1917,  Principal,  Roberts  High  School ;  Superintendent  of  Dist 
No.  40;  Roberts,  Illinois. 

1921  Albert  W.  Evans. 

Wendell  Phillips  High  School ;  Chicago,  Illinois. 

1922  George  W.  Evans. 

1905,  Principal,  Charleston   High   School;   Boston,   Massa- 
chusetts. 
1920    E.  J.  Evans. 

Hutsonville,  Illinois. 
1916    Charles  D.  Everett,  A.B.,  *80;  A.M.,  '93. 

1893,  Principal,  North  High  School;  Fourth  and  Dennison 
Ave.,  Columbus,  Ohio. 

1920  WauAM  F.  EwiNG,  A.B.,  '06;  M.A.,  '19. 

1920,  Principal,  Pasadena  High  School ;  Pasadena,  California. 

1918  Chas.  B.  Fager,  Jr.,  A.M.,  '93;  M.D.,  '93;  Sc.D.,  '11. 

1905,  Principal,  Technical  High  School;  2417  N.  Front  St., 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 

1919  D.  B.  Eager. 

Palestine,  Illinois. 

1921  Clinton  E.  Farnham.  A.B.,  '11 ;  A.M.,  '17. 

1916,  Headmaster,  Academic  High  School;  New  Britain,  Con- 
necticut. 

1919    Elizabeth  Faulkner,  A.B.,  '85. 

1909,  Principal,  The  Faulkner  School ;  4746  Dorchester  Ave., 
Chicago,  Illinois. 
1919    N.  R.  Feasley,  A.B.,  '14. 

Downers  Grove,  Illinois. 
1921    David  Felmley. 

Normal,  Illinois. 
1918    Beulah  a.  Fenimore,  B.S.,  '16 ;  F.R.S. 

1917,  Principal,  Kensington  High  School;  Cumberland  and 
Amber  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
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1922    Ellen  Filean. 

Humboldt,  Iowa. 

1918  Ralph  E.  Files,  A,B.,  '95. 

1912,  Principal,  High  School ;  East  Orange,  New  Jersey. 

1920  Walter  Finjl 

Fairmont,  Illinob. 

1919  C.  A.  Fisher,  A.B.,  '10 ;  A.M.,  '19. 

Principal,  Central  High  School;  Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 

1921  W.  P.  Flaherty. 

Mokena,  Illinob. 

1918  M.  L.  Flaningam,  B.S.,  '04;  A.M.,  '14. 

1908,  Principal,  Urbana  High  School;  Indiana  Ave.,  Urbana, 
Illinois. 
1921    D.  F.  Flebong,  A.M. 

1921,  Principal,  Community  High  School,  Colfax,  Illinois. 
1917    Ira  A.  Funner,  Ph.B.,  '06;  A.B.,  '11;  A.M.,  '20. 

1911,  Headmaster,  Huntington  School  for  Boys ;  316  Hunting- 
ton Ave.,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

1919  Lewis  L.  Forsythe,  A.B.,  '04. 

1917,  Principal,  Ann  Arbor  High  School;  1314  Forest  Ave, 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

1919  L.  M.  Fort,  Bj\.,  '13. 

1918,  Principal,  High  School;  Mitchell,  South  Dakota. 
1921    G.  Herbert  Foss. 

Fort  Fairfield,  Maine. 

1921  H.  A.  Foster. 

Belfast,  Maine. 

1922  Burton  P.  Fowler,  A.B.,  '07. 

1921,  Principal,  Central  High  School,  Oeveland,  Ohio. 
1922    R.  R.  Fox. 

Lake  City,  Michigan. 

1920  Byron  Frame. 

Hoopeston,  Illinois. 

1921  Carl  G.  F.  Franzen,  A.B.,  '08;  M.A.,  '12;  Ph.D.,  '20. 

1920,  Professor  of  Secondary  Education,  Drake  University; 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
1921    Will  French,  A.B.,  B.S.,  (Ed.) 

1916,  Superintendent;  Winfield,  Kansas. 
1921    Elbert  K.  Fretwell,  Ph.D. 

1917,  Professor,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University ;  New 
York  aty. 

1917    V.  K  Froula,  A.B.,  '98. 

1916,  Principal,  Broadway  High  School ;  5043  Eighteenth  Ave- 
nue, N.  E.,  Seattle,  Washington. 
1916    L.  A.  FuLWiDER,  A.B.,  '95 ;  A.M.,  ^05. 

1904,  Principal,  High  School;  34  Lincoln  Avenue,  Freeport, 
Illinob. 
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1918  H.  H.  Gadsby,  A.B^  'M  ;  Ph.D.,  '92. 

1895,  Principai,  Dniry  High  Sdiool;  North  Adams,  Massa- 
chusetts. 
1980    F.  A.  Ganzdl 

Armington,  Illinois. 
1922    H.  £.  Gasdno. 

Principal,  West  Junior  High  School;  Lansing,  Michigan. 
1922    Maky  Gabusom. 

Mendon,  Michigan. 
1922    LoBEMA  M.  Gaby. 

Athens,  Michigan. 

1921  C.  W.  Gethmann,  A.B.,  A.M.,  B.D. 

1917,  Principai,  Shawnee  High  School ;  Shawnee,  Oklahoma. 

1920  W.  C.  GasE. 

Racine,  Wisconsin. 

1920  JUUUS   GiLBEBT. 

1918,  Principal,  High  School ;  Beatrice,  Nebraska. 

1922  Geobge  H.  Gubebt,  Jb.,  B.A.,  '14. 

1917,  Principai,  High  School ;  Wellesley  Hills,  MassachuseUs. 

1921  J.  F.  GiLULAND,  A.B. 

1910,  Principal,  Senwr  High  School;  Arkansas  City,  Kansas. 

1919  W.  E.  GiVENS,  A.B.,  '13 ;  M.A..  '15. 

1919,  Principal,  McKinley  High  School ;  Honolulu,  T.  H. 

1921  W.  L.  Glascock,  A.B.,  '05 ;  A.M.,  '06. 

San  Mateo  Union  High  School ;  San  Mateo,  California. 
1916    Ronald  P.  Gleason,  B.Sc,  '87. 

1905,  Principal,  Technical  High  School;  Scranton,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

1916  W.  L.  Goble,  B.S.,  '01. 

1905,  Principal,  Elgin  High  School ;  Elgin,  Illinois. 

1920  H.  A.  G(»>nABD. 

Waverly,  Illinois. 

1919  W.  A.  GOOOIEB. 

Bloomington,  Illinois. 

1921  Nellie  Goodman,  B.Di.,  '10 ;  B.A.,  '12. 

1919,  Principal,  High  School ;  Independence,  Iowa. 

1920  V.  W.  GOBMAN. 

Indianola,  Illinois. 

1917  Habby  R.  Gobbell,  B.S.,  '06. 

1909,  Principal,  Washington  High  School ;  Massillon,  Ohio. 

1918  Thomas  Wabbington  Gosung,  A.B.,  '94 ;  A.M.,  *04 ;  Ph.D.,  '11. 

1921,   Superintendent;    22   West    Dayton    Street,    Madison, 
Wisconsin. 
1916    John  G.  Gbaham,  A.B.,  '09;  A.M.,  '14. 

1915,  Principal,  High  School;  Huntington,  West  Virginia. 
1918    V.  Blanche  Gbaham,  B.S.,  '94. 

1910,  Principal,  High  School;  Naperville,  Illinob, 
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1922    Ruth  Geahn. 

McBrides,  Michigan. 
1922    Cakl  Green. 

Flat  Rock,  Illinois. 
1921    Geobge  M.  Green. 

Principal,  Inglewood  Union  High  School;  Inglewood,  Cali- 
fornia. 
1921    Joseph  Green. 

Buxton,  Maine. 

1921  Ellen  M.  Gregg. 

Wheaton,  Illinois. 
1920    JuuA  Bell  Griswolo,  A.B.,  '09 ;  A.M.,  '15. 

1917,  Principal,  Wellston  High  School ;  Wellston,  St  Louis, 
Missouri. 
1920    E.  Gross. 

1112  East  Sixty-fourth  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
1920    Frank  L.  Grove,  A.B. ;  A.M. 

Principal,  Mobile  High  School,  Mobile,  Alabama. 

1922  C  C.  Grover. 

Superintendent,  Winslow,  Arizona. 
1920    L.  W.  Hacker. 

Sheffield,  Illinois. 

1920  R.  E.  Haines. 

Normal,  Illinois. 

1916  Avon  S.  Hall,  A.B.,  '84. 

1913,  Principal,  Medill  High  School ;  Chicago,  Illinois. 

1921  Herbert  F.  Hancox,  A.B.,  '10 ;  A.M.,  '11. 

1919,  Principal,   Central    Evening    Preparatory    School;    19 
South  La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

1919  W.  C.  Hanwjn. 

Lincoln,  Illinois. 
1921    John  Louis  Haney,  B.S.,  '98 ;  A.M.,  ^00 ;  Ph.D.,  '01. 

1920,  President,  Central  High  School;  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

1920  Ben  M.  Hanna. 

Rockford,  Illinob. 
1919    C.  C.  Hanna. 

1920,  Principal,  Bridgeport  Township  High  School;  Bridge- 
port, Illinois. 
1919    Lw  W.  Hanna,  Ph.B.,  '09. 

1917,  Principal,  Township  High  School ;  Centralia,  Illinois. 

1917  Roy  F.  Hannum,  A.B.,  '07. 

1919,  Principal,  High  School ;  Ft  Dodge,  Iowa. 

1921  F.  E.  Hanscom,  M.A. 

1897,  Principal,  Gould's  Academy ;  Bethel,  Maine. 
1917    Richard  T.  Hargreaves,  A.B.,  '02. 

Principal,  Central  High  School;  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 
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1921    W.  E.  Haenish. 

Bcllflower,  Illinois. 
1920    E,  M.  Hassqberger. 

Garrett,  Illinois. 

1920  John  C.  Hart. 

Principal,  Parrish  Street  School ;  Wilkes- Barre,  Pennsylvania. 

1921  Charles  B.  Haskell,  A.B. 

1919,  Principal,  High  School;  South  Portland,  Maine. 

1921  Charles  O.  Haskell. 

Harvard,  Illinois. 

1920  L.  W.  Haviland. 

Onargo,  Illinois. 
1919    Walter  W.  Haviland,  A.B.,  '93. 

1911,  Principal,  Friends'  Select  School;  Philadelphia,  Penn- 
sylvania. 

1922  William  F.  Head,  B.S.,  '09. 

1917,  Principal,  High  School;  Albbn,  Michigan. 
1919    Bertram  A.  Hedges,  A.B.,  '16. 

1919,  Superintendent,  La  Harpe  High   School;   La  Harpe, 
Illinois. 

1919    L.  C.  Hedrick. 

Cropsey,  Illinois. 

1921  Agnes  Heightshob,  M.Di.,  '03;  B.A.,  '11. 

1903,  Principal,  High  School;  Perry,  Iowa. 
1921    A.  G.  Heitman,  A.B.,  '08. 

1920,  Principal,  High  School;  Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

1919  IL  B.  Henley. 

Gumee,  Illinois. 
1921    Elroy  W.  Heob. 

Neoga,  Illinois. 

1920  A.  B.  Hiett. 

Gardner,  Illinois. 

1921  Luella  Hightshoe,  A.m.,  '07. 

1919,  Principal,  High  School;  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 
1920    Ruth  Hill. 

The  Gorham  Press;  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
1917    Thomas  Crawford  Hill,  A.B.,  ^81. 

1904,  Principal,   Christian    Fenger    High    School;    Chicago, 
Illinois. 

1920    C.  M.  HiMEL. 

Principal,  Des  Plaines  Township  High  School;  Des  Plaines, 
Illinois. 
1917    A.  M.  Hitch,  A.B.,  '97 ;  B.S.,  '07. 

1907,  Principal,  Kemper  Military  School ;  Boonville,  Missouri. 
1919    Frederick  St.  J.  Hitchcock. 

1906,  Principal,  New  London  Vocational  High  School;  New 
London,  Connecticut 
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1918  W.  W.  HOBBS. 

North  High  School;  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

1920     H.  D.  HOLDEN. 

Manlius,  Illinois. 

1917  Walter  D.  Hood,  B.A.,  '94. 

1908,  Principal,  The  Gilbert  School;  Winsted,  G>nnecticut 

1921  W.  S.  Hoover,  B.S. 

Principal,  Community  High  School;  Clinton,  Illinois. 

1922  Frances  E.  Hopkins. 

Principal,  High  School ;  Lyons,  Michigan. 

1920  George  I.  Hopkins,  A.B.,  '85;  A.M.,  '98. 

1919,  Headmaster,  High  School ;  Manchester,  New  Hampshire. 
1919    B.  Q.  Hoskinson,  A.B.,  '16 ;  A.M.,  '17. 

1916,  Superintendent  of  Schools;  Pinckneyville,  Illinois. 
1919    Ottis  Hoskinson,  A.B.,  '00;  A.M.,  '16. 

1916,  Principal,  Wellington  Township  High  School ;  Welling- 
ton, Illinois. 

1920     O.  C.  HOSTETTLER. 

Hopedale,  Illinois. 

1919  H.   W.  HoSTETTLER. 

Olney,  Illinois. 

1921  W.  Lynn  Houseman. 

White  Plains,  New  York. 

1919  G.  E.  Howard. 

1918,  Superintendent,  Farina,  Illinob. 
1921    R.  H.  Howell. 

Sullivan,  Maine. 

1919     G.  N.  HUFFORD. 

St  Charles,  Illinois. 

1918  H.  D.  Hughes,  A.B.,  '08 ;  A.M.,  '17. 

1917,  Principal,  Hinsdale  Township  High  School;  Hinsdale, 
Illinois. 

1921  W.  Hardin  Hughes,  Fh.B.,  M.A. 

1920,  District  Superintendent  and  Principal,  Claremont  Junior- 
Senior  High  School;  Claremont,  Los  Angeles  County, 
California. 

1920  J.  W.  Hunter. 

Prairie  City,  Illinois. 
1920    Clement  C.  Hyde,  A.B.,  '92 ;  L.H.D.,  '12. 

1911,  Principal,  Hartford  Public  High  School;  Hartford, 
Connecticut 

1922  R.  W.  Hyndman,  A.B.,  '15 ;  A.M.,  '21. 

1920,  Principal,  High  School ;  Hillsdale,  Michigan. 
1920    M.  £.  Iler. 

Tremont,  Illinois. 
1920    Guy  W.  Ireland. 

Kenney,  Illinois. 
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1922    Richard  J.  Ilse. 

1921,  Superintendent;  Holly,  Colorado. 

1921    William  B.  Jack. 

Principal,  Portland  High  School;  Portland,  Maine. 

1920.    Euais  Jackson. 

Christopher,  Illinois. 

1921  Ralph  W.  Jackson. 

tfenton,  Illinois. 

1922  Daniel  F.  Jantzen,  A.B.,  '21. 

1918,  Prtttcipcl,  Union  High  School;  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

1921  RicHAitD  W.  Jeffery. 

John  Swaney  High  School;  McXabb,  Illinois. 

1922  John  H.  Jessup,  A.B. 

1920,  Principal,  High  School;  Harlan,  Iowa. 
1918    Arthur  J.  Jones,  A.B.,  '93 ;  Ph.D.,  '07. 

1915,  Professor  of  Secondary  Education,  School  of  Educa- 
tion, College  Hall,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Phila- 
delphia, Pennsylvania. 

1921  Burton  R.  Jones. 

Rockwell  City,  Iowa. 

1922  Galen  Jones,  A.B.,  '18 ;  A.M.,  '21. 

1921,  Principal,  High  School;  Le  Mars,  Iowa. 
1921    Charles  A.  J.  Jordan. 

HoUis,  Maine. 
1921    R.  D.  Kean. 

Casey,  Illinois. 
1920    Robert  C.  Keich. 

Wauconda,  Ulinob. 

1918  Paul  G.  W.  Keller,  S.B.,  '01. 

1920,  Principal,  Waukegan  Township  High  School;  Wau- 
kegan,  Illinois. 

1920  O.  R.  Kerley. 

Willisville,  Illinois. 

1919  Gilbert  B.  Ketcham,  A.B.,  1899. 

1912,  Principal,  Missoula  County  High  School ;  813  Hilda  St., 
Missoula,  Montana. 

1919    J.  Kettery,  A.B.,  '16. 

1919,  Principal,  Township  High  School ;  Long  View,  Illinois. 

1921  Ethel  J.  Keys. 

Mattoon,  Illinois. 
1921    Thomas  M.  Kilbride. 

Virden,  Illinois. 
1921    P.  H.  Kimball. 

Principal,  Brunswick  High  School ;  Brunswick,  Maine. 
1919    C.  H.  Kingman,  A.B.,  '05. 

1913,  Principal,  Township  High  School;  Ottawa,  Illinois. 
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1919    G.  F.  KiNZEY. 

East  Peoria,  Illinois. 

1919  E.  R.  KiRBY,  B.S..  '16. 

1919,  Principal,    Empire    Township    High    School;    Leroy, 
Illinois. 

1921  Thomas  J.  Kikby,  A.B.,  '06;  M.A.,  '10;  Ph.D..  '13. 

1920,  Professor  of  Secondary  Education,  University  of  Iowa ; 
Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

1918      H.  H.  KlRKPATRICK. 

Principal,  High  School;  West  Chicago,  Illinois. 

1920  Gerald  W.  Kirn,  Ph.B.,  '09 ;  M.A.,  '13. 

1919,  Principal,  High  School ;  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

1920  C  O.  Klontz. 

Camp  Point,  Illinois. 

1922  D.  G.  Knapp. 

Rogers,  Michigan. 

1919  H.  E.  Knarr. 

Annawan,  Illinois. 

1921  Charles  E.  Knechler. 

Loda,  Illinois. 

1921  J.  D.  Knight. 

Lyndon,  Illinois. 

1920  Charles  W.  Knudson. 

Eureka,  Illinois. 

1921  Oscar  F.  Koch,  Ph.B. 

1921,  Principal,  High  School;  Kcwanec,  Illinois. 

1922  Mathilda  Krebs. 

1917,  Principal,  Westmont-Uppcr  Yoder  High  School ;  Johns- 
town, Pennsylvania. 

1919  Earl  L.  Koehler,  B.S.,  '17. 

1919,  Principal,  Geneva  High  School;  Geneva,  Illinois. 

1918  G.  J.  KooNS,  A.B.;  '12. 

1918,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Principal  of  Township  High 
School;  922  North  Chicago  St.,  Pontiac,  Illinois. 

1920  Leonard  V.  Koos,  A.B.,  W ;  A.M.,  '15 ;  Ph.D.,  '16. 

1919,  Professor    of    Secondary    Education,    University    of 
Minnesota;  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

1919  Richard  E.  Krug. 

1903,  Principal,   North  Division   High  School;   Milwaukee. 
Wisconsin. 
1919    W.  W.  Krumsiek,  A.B.,  '13. 

1919,  Principal,  Shelbyville  High  School ;  Shelbyville,  Illinois. 

1922  H.  W.  Kuehner. 

Stephenson,  Michigan. 

1921  R.  J.  Kyger, 

Alvin,  Illinois. 
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1U20    Robert  L.  Ladd. 

Green  Valley,  Illinois. 

1917  D.  Lange,  A.B.,  '09. 

1916,  Principal,   Mechanic   Arts    High    School;    Central   & 
Robert  Sts.,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

1921    C.  £.  Larson. 

Stronghurst,  Illinois. 

1918  Arnold  Lau,  LL.B.,  '06;  Ph.B.,  '18. 

1918,  Principal,  High  School;  Rock  Island,  Illinois. 

1921  C.  E.  Lauterbach,  A.B.,  '11. 

Principal,  High  School ;  Fairfield,  Iowa. 

1922  Lw  W.  Lawrence. 

Reed  City,  Michigan. 

1920  H.  W.  Leach,  B.S.,  '11. 

1917,  Principal,  Marietta  High  School;  Marietta,  Ohio. 

1918  J.  R.  E.  Lee,  B j\.,  '89 ;  A.M.,  '94. 

1915,  Principal,  Lincoln  High  School;  Nineteenth  Street  & 
Tracy  Ave.,  Kansas  City,  Missouri 
1922    Charus  E.  Le  Furge. 

Lansing,  Michigan. 

1921  R.  W.  Leighton. 

Principal,  Skowhegan  High  School ;  Skowhegan,  Maine. 

1919  J.  E.  Lemon,  A.B.,  '83. 

1894,  Superintendent  of  Schools;  Blue  Island,  Illinois. 

1922  George  F.  Leonard,  B.S.,  '05 ;  A.B.,  '14. 

1921,  Principal,  High  School;  Crawfordsville,  Indiana. 
1922    Martha  M.  Letts,  A.B. 

1903,  Principal,  High  School;  Sedalia,  Missouri. 
1916    William  D.  Lewis,  A.B.,  '92;  A.M.,  '95;  Ph.D.,  '17. 

1919,  Deputy  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction;  Harris- 
burg,  Pennsylvania. 

1921    Ernest  M.  Libby. 

Principal,  High  School;  Presque  Isle,  Maine. 
1921    Earl  K.  Lightcap. 

Stockton,  Illinois. 

1920  R.  V.  LiNDSEY,  B.E.,  '19. 

Principal,  Township  High  School;  Milford,  Illinois. 

1921  W.  H.  Livers. 

1921,  Principal,  High  School ;  Galesburg,  Illinois. 
1920    A.  V.  Lockhart,  A.B.,  '15 ;  A.M.,  '17. 

1920,  Superintendent;  Sheldon,  Illinois. 

1922  Robert  F.  Lohrie, 

Principal,  High  School;  New  Richmond,  Wisconsin. 
1919    E.  H.  LoMBER,  Ph.B.,  '03 ;  Ph.M.,  '06. 

1906,  Principal,  Canandaigua  Academy;  Canandaigua,  New 
York. 
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1918  A.  K.  LoOMis,  A.B.,  '09 ;  A.M.,  '17. 

Wdlington  High  School ;  Wellington,  Kansas. 
1922    G.  E.  LoQMis,  A.B. 

1920,  Principal,  Central  High  School;  Big  Rapids,  Michigan. 
1916    Hiram  B.  Loomis,  A.B.,  '85 ;  Ph.D.,  '90. 

1905,  Principal,  Hyde  Park  High  School ;  6218  South  Rock- 
well St,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

1921  O.  £.  LOOMIS. 

1921,  Principal,  High  School;  Ashland,  Illinois. 

1920  Floyd  Lords. 

Brimfield,  Illinois. 

1919  LiLUAN  S.  LOTTINVILLE. 

Kempton,  Illinois. 

1919  O.  H.  LowARY,  A.B.,  '02. 

1910,  Principal,  High  School;  207  W.  South  St,  Painesville, 
Ohio. 

1920  W.  R.  LOWERY. 

Hoopeston,  Illinois. 
1919    W.  M.  LoY. 

Fisher,  Illinois. 

1922  A.  C.  LUCHTMAN. 

Alma,  Michigan. 

1921  A.  J.  LUDDEN. 

'  Principal,  High  School;  Bakersfield,  California. 

1921  Hugh  W.  Lundy,  B.A.,  '16. 

1918,  Principal,  High  School;  Albia,  Iowa. 

1916  Edmund  D.  Lyon,  A.  B.,  '02;  Fed.  D.,  '08. 

1919,  Principal,  East  High  School ;  5505  Amsby  Place,  Cin- 
cinnati,  Ohio. 

1921  Mary  A.  Lyman. 

Shelbyville,  Illinois. 

1922  S.  H.  Lyttle,  A.B.,  '15. 

1920,  Principal,  High  School ;  Manistee,  Michigan. 

1917  David  MacKenzie,  A.B.,  A.M. 

1904,  Principal,  Central  High  School;  Detroit,  Michigan. 

1919  H.  Mackenzie. 

Genoa,  Illinois. 

1920  L.  W.  MacKinnon,  A.B.,  '99 ;  A.M.,  '05. 

1919,  Principal,  Central  High  School;  123  South  Forge  St, 
Akron,  Ohio. 

1919  T.  S.  MacQuiddy,  B.S.,  '03. 

1907,  High  School  Principal  and  Superintendent,  Watsonville 
School  District,  320  Palm  Ave.,  Watsonville,  California. 

1920  D.  A.  Magruder. 

Westville,  Illinois. 
1919    L.  B.  Mann. 

Earlville,  Illinois. 
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1922    L.  B.  Mann. 

Eastern  High  School;  Detroit,  Michigan. 
1922    Martin  M.  Manspergeb^  B.  Sc  in  Ed. 

1921,  Principal,  High  School;  Bamesville,  Ohio. 
1921    J.  O.  Mabbury. 

1921,  Principal,  High  School ;  Rockf m'd,  Illinois. 
1921    Edna  M.  Mascum,  BJl.,  '12. 

1918,  Principal,  High  School ;  Rolfe,  Iowa. 

1921  Frank  H.  Markham. 

Jersesrville,  Illinois. 

1919  Fred  L.  Marshall. 

Saunemin,  Illinois. 
1916    George  Edward  Marshall,  A.B.,  ^86. 

1908,  Principal,  Davenport  High  School ;  Davenport,  Iowa. 
1916    J.  E.  Marshall,  B.S.,  '01 ;  M.A.,  '19. 

1916,  Principal,  Central  High  School ;  1696  Blair  St,  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota. 

1920  Russell  C.  Marshall,  A.B. 

1919,  Superintendent,  Phillips  University;  Prague,  Oldahoma. 
1920    E.  W.  Martin. 

Mt.  Cannel,  Illinois. 
1916    J.  G.  Masters,  Ph.B.,  '12 ;  A.M.,  '16. 

1915,  Principal,  Central  High  School ;  Twentieth  ft  Dodge  Sts., 
Omaha,  Nebraska. 

1920  A.  R.  Matheney. 

Bismark,  Illinois. 

1922  Arthur  Matteson. 

Bessemer,  Michigan. 

1918  E.  O.  May,  B.S.,  '11. 

1921,  Principal,  Township  High  School ;  Robinson,  Illinois. 

1921  E.  C.  Negguier. 

Oxford,  Maine. 

1920  E.  B.  Mblu 

Athens,  Georgia. 

1921  A.  B.  Melrose,  A.B.,  '15. 

1919,  Principal,  High  School;  Madrid,  Iowa. 
1921    Charles  K  Melton. 

•Walnut,  Illinois. 
1920    Monroe  Melton. 

1920,  Principal,  Hall  Township  High  School;  Spring  Valley, 
Illinois. 

1919  A.  W.  Merrill,  A.B.,  '90. 

1918,  Principal,  North  High  School ;  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
1916    Armand  R.  Miller,  B.S.,  '97. 

1914,  Principal,  McKinley  High  School;  St  Louis,  Missouri 
1919    E.  F.  Miller,  Ph.B.,  Ph.M. 

1911,  Principal,  Rayen  High  School ;  Youngstown,  Ohio. 
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1916    Edwin  L.  Miller,  A.B.,  '90;  A.M.,  '91. 

1922,  Director  of  Languages,  Board  of  Education;  I>etroit, 
Michigan. 
1916    Fred  J.  Miller,  A.B.,  '05. 

1913,  Principal,  East  High  School ;  206  Independence  Ave., 
Waterloo,  Iowa. 

1922    H.  Lw  Miller. 

Principal,  Wisconsin  High  School,  and  Professor  of  Educa- 
tion, University  of  Wisconsin;  Madison,  Wisconsin. 

1918  H.  P.  Miller. 

1893,  Principal,  High  School;  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey. 
1922    C.  L.  Milton. 

St.  Joseph,  Michigan. 
1920    Fred  C.  Mitchell,  B.S.,  '00 ;  M.A.,  '06. 

1915,  Principal,  Classical  High  School;  Lynn,  Massachusetts. 
1920    Oscar  V.  Mongerson,  B.S.,  *18. 

1921,  Superintendent;  Richmond,  Illinois. 

1920  C.  S.  MONTOOTH. 

Pleasant  Plains,  Illinois. 

1920  George  Orson  Moore,  A.B.,  ^04;  A.M.,  '09. 

1919,  Principal,  Central  High  School;  Erie,  Pennsylvania. 

1921  Walter  P.  Morgan. 

Macomb,  Illinois. 
1921    Elsie  Morrison. 

Mt.  Carroll,  Illinois. 
1916    Frank  L.  Morse,  A.B.,  '86;  A.M.,  '89. 

1908,    Principal,    Harrison    Technical    High    School;    2850 
Twenty- fourth  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

1919  Frank  Purinton  Morse,  A.B.,  '90;  A.M.,  '01. 

1901,  Principal,  Revere  High  School;  8  Victoria  St.,  Revere, 
Massachusetts. 
1921    Fred  H.  Moulton. 

Principal,  High  School;  Wytopitlock,  Maine. 
1921    L.  E.  Moulton. 

Principal,  Edward  Little  High  School;  Auburn,  Maine. 

1920  Edgar  R.  Mullins,  A.B.,  LL.B. 

1921,  Principal,  Community  High  School;  Tolono,  Illinois. 

1921  G.   P.  MULVANEY. 

St.  Viator  College ;  Bourbonnais,  Illinois. 
1920    Irving  Munson. 

Momence,  Illinois. 
1920    Sanford  Murphy. 

Chillicothe,  Illinois. 
1920    Jessie  Muse. 

1912,  Principal,  Girls'  High  School ;  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
1919    Perry  W.  McAllister,  A.B. 

1918,  Principal,  Township  High  School;  Lovington,  Illinois 
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1921    Masie  Belle  McCabe. 

Abingdon,  Illinois. 
1920    T.  B.  McCabtan. 

Alma,  Illinois. 

1920  J.  K.  McCarter. 

Areola,  Illinois. 

1916  E.  H.  Kemper  McComb,  A.B.,  '95 ;  A.M.,  '98. 

1916,  Principal,  Emmerich  Manual  Training  High  School; 
South  Meridian  and  Merrill  Sts.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

1917  Thomas  J.  McCormack,  A.B.,  '84;  A.M.,  '87;  LL.B.,  '90;  M.S.,  '19. 

1903,  Principal,  LaSalle-Pcru  Township  High  School;  Fifth 
and  Chartres  Sts.,  LaSalle,  Illinois. 

1920     C  C.  McCORMICK. 

Bardolph,  Illinois. 
1916    Joseph  Stewart  McG)wan,  Ph.B.,  '95 ;  A.M.,  '00. 

1916,  Principal,  High  School ;  South  Bend,  Indiana. 

1921  Thomas  E.  McCue. 

Arrowsmith,  Illinois. 
1916    M.  R.  McDaniel,  M.S.,  '05 ;  A.M.,  '09. 

1914,  Principal,  Oak  Park  and  River  Forest  Township  High 
School ;  741  N.  Oak  Park  Ave.,  Oak  Park,  Illinois. 

1920  S.  K.  McDowell,  B.Sc.,  '09. 

1920^Superintendent  of  Schools;  Bloomington,  Illinois. 

1918  (Mrs.)  N.  C.  McKinney,  A.B.,  '03. 

1918,  Principal,  Camargo  High  School;  Camargo,  Illinois. 

1919  J.  C.  McMillan. 

Mazon,  Illinois. 
1919    J.  H.  McNeel,  A.B.,  '00. 

1913,  Principal,  High  School ;  217  St.  Lawrence  Ave.,  Beloit, 
Wisconsin. 

1921  O.  L.  McReynolds. 

Atkinson,  Illinois. 

1919  W.  E.  McVey,  B.S.,  '16 ;  A.M.,  '19. 

1919,  Principe^,  Thornton  Township  High  School;  Harvey, 
Illinois. 

1922  J.  B.  Nelson. 

1921,  Principal,  High  School;  Batavia,  Illinois. 

1921  C.  H.  Newcomer,  B.S.,  '16. 

1920,  Principal,  High  School;  Oskaloosa,  Iowa. 

1920  N.  Newsum. 

Staunton,  Illinois. 
1919    Elmer  S.  Newton,  A.B.,  '95 ;  M.D.,  '05. 

1915,  Principal,  Western  High  School ;  Washington,  D.  C. 
1919    D.  F.  Nickols. 

Lincoln,  Illinois. 

1922  S.  S.  Nisbet. 

Principal,  High  School;  Fremont,  Michigan. 
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1919    O.  F.  Nixon,  A.B.,  '14. 

1921,  Principal,  East  High  School;  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin. 
1919    (Mrs.)  Lucie  M.  Ncaris,  A.B.,  '91. 

1918,  Principal,  High  School ;  Saugus,  Massachusetts. 
1921    Paul  C  Norvell,  B.S. 

1920,  Principal,  High  School ;  Cairo,  Illinois. 

1918  Francis  R.  North,  A.B.,  '97 ;  A.M.,  '03. 

1915,  Principal,  Paterson  High  School;  Paterson,  New  Jers^. 

1916  E.  P.  Nutting,  A.B.,  '02. 

1905,  Principal,  Moline  High  School;  1840  Fourteenth  Ave., 
Moline,  Illinois. 

1919  A.  Edgar  Nye,  B.S.,  '06. 

1919,  Principal,  Township  High  School ;  Coal  City,  Illinois. 

1919  E.  E.  Oberholtzer,  A.B.,  '10;  A.M.,  '15. 

1913,  Superintendent  of  Schools;  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

1920  S.  R.  Oldham,  A.B.,  '08 ;  A.M.,  '19. 

1920,  Principal,  Norwood  High  School;  Norwood,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

1917  F.  H.  Olney,  A.B.,  '91. 

1893,  Principal,  Lawrence  High   School;   815   Indiana   St, 
Lawrence,  Kansas. 

1921  G.  A.  Omans. 

Onaway,  Michigan. 

1922  L.  R.  Omans. 

Principal,  Junior  High  School ;  Ypsilanti,  Michigan. 
1922    A.  B.  O'Neil. 

Principal,  High  School;  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin. 

1918  F.  L.  Orth,  A.B.,  *00. 

1917,  Principal,  High  School;  New  Castle,  Pennsylvania. 

1921     L.  G.  OSBORN. 

Wood  River,  Illinois. 

1919  Raymond  W.  Osborne,  B A.,  '06 ;  M.A.,  '08. 

Associate  in  Administration,  F.  W.  Parker  School ;  Chicago, 
Illinois. 
1922    Grace  A.  Overheiser. 

Centerville,  Michigan. 

1919  Irving  O.  Palmer,  A.B.,  '87;  A.M.,  '90. 

1910,  Principal,  Newton  Technical  High  School ;  30  Highland 
Ave.,  Newtonville,  Massachusetts. 
1916    L.  S.  Parmelee,  B.S.,  '00. 

1913,  PHncipal,  High  School ;  Comer  Beach  and  Third  Sts., 
Flint,  Michigan. 
1921    Albert  Parker. 

Norway,  Maine. 

1920  B.  F.  Parr. 

Carterville,  Illinois. 
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1920  J.  C.  Paksons. 

Hebron,  Illinois. 

1921  John  A.  pAitntiDCB. 

Sanford,  Maine. 
1921    Della  Pattow,  BJl^  '12. 

1920,  Principal,  High  School ;  Washington,  Iowa. 

1921     D.  S.  PlEACDCK. 

Oakland,  Maine. 

1920  Leg  L.  Peck. 

Milton,  Illinois. 

1919  Emily  C  Pknnock. 

Carthage  Academy ;  Carthage,  Illinois. 

1921  Etekett  V.  Perkins. 

Principal,  Houlton  High  School;  Houlton,  Maine. 
1921    M.  B.  Perkins. 

Abbott  School;  Farmington,  Maine. 
1917    Charles  H.  Perrine,  Ph.B.,  '92. 

1920,  Principal,  Parker  High  School;  Chicago,  Illinois. 

1920  R.  R.  Perrine. 

Canton,  Illinois. 

1921  Esther  M.  Perry. 

Middleville,  Michigan. 

1921    O.  E.  Peterson. 

Sycamore,  Illinois. 

1920  A.  F.  Petty. 

Waverly,  Illinois. 

1921  Lillian  B.  Phelps. 

Golconda,  Illinois. 

1920  George  C.  Phipps. 

Manito,  Illinois. 
1917    Frank  G.  Pickell,  '09;  A.M.,  '17. 

1920,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Geveland,  Ohio. 

1921  F.  H.  Pierce. 

Principal,  Jordan  High  School ;  Lewiston,  Maine. 

1920  George  L.  Plimpton. 

1896,  Principal,  Tilton  Seminary;  Tilton,  New  Hampshire. 

1921  John  G.  Pollard. 

Pittsfield,  Illinois. 

1922  H.  J.  Ponitz. 

Principal,  High  School;  Allegan,  Michigan. 
1921    Emth  L.  Porter,  Ph.B.,  '16. 

1919,  Principal,  High  School ;  Maxwell,  Iowa. 
1917    John  L.  G.  Pottorp,  A.B.,  '03;  M.E.,  '11;  M.A.,  '11. 

1907,  Principal,  McKinlcy  High  School;  Canton,  Ohio;  702 
Thirteenth  St.,  N.  W.,  Canton,  Ohio. 
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1917  John  Rush  Powell,  B.A.,  '97 ;  M.A.,  '99. 

1909,  Principal,  Soldan  High  School;  918  Union  Blvd,  St 
Louis,  Missouri 
1919    E.  W.  Powers. 

1912,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Principal,  Township  High 
School;  Fairbury,  Illinois. 
1919    WnxiAM  Prakken,  A.B.,  '98 ;  Ph.B.,  ^00. 

1915,  Principal,  High  School;  128  Glendale  Ave.,  Highland 
Park,  Wayne  Co.,  Michigan. 

1921    W.  A.  Pratt. 

Atwood,  Illinois. 

1919  Ralph  W.  Pringle. 

Principal,  High  School;  Illinois  Normal  University,  Nonnal, 
Illinois. 
1921    G.  A.  Prock. 

Principal,    Kcnnebunkport    High    School;    Kennebunkport, 
Maine. 
1921    Clarence  W.  Proctcml 

1920,  Principal,  High  School;  Bangor,  Maine. 
1916    Merle  Prunty,  A.B.,  '09. 

1918,  Principal,  Central  High  School ;  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

1920  C.  O.  Pryor. 

Fisher,  Illinois. 

1921  Myrtle  Pullen,  BA.,  '10. 

1919,  Principal,  High  School ;  Britt,  Iowa. 

1921  Clarence  P.  Quimby. 

Principal,  Cony  High  School;  Augusta,  Maine. 
1919    James  Rae,  B.S.,  '03. 

1918,  Principal,  High  School  and  Junior  College ;  Mason  City, 
Iowa. 
1919    L.  W.  Ragland. 

Casey,  Illinob. 

1919  J.  E.  Raibourn,  A.B.,  '96. 

1916,  Principal,  Township  High  School ;  Eldorado,  Illinois. 

1922  R.  L.  Rakestraw. 

Hart,  Michigan. 

1920  O.  C.  Ramseyer. 

Princeton,  Illinois. 

1919  F.  O.  Randall,  M.Di.,  '97 ;  A.M.,  '16. 

1916,  Principal,  Flathead  County  High  School;  704  Second 
Ave.,  W.,  Kalispell,  Montana. 

1918  A.  A.  Rea,  A.B.,  '13. 

1917,  Principal,    West    High    School;    84    Blackhawk    St, 
Aurora,  Illinois. 

1920  C.  H.  Ream,  A.B.,  '11 ;  MA.,  '17. 

1920,  Superintendent;  405  North  Fourth,  Clear  Lake,  Iowa, 
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1921    W.  C.  Reavis,  A.M. 

1921,  Principal,  University  High  School ;  University  of  Chi- 
cago, Chicago,  Illinois. 

1916  Ernest  John  Reed,  A.B.,  '15. 

1916,  Principal,  Adrian    High    School;    425    £.   Front   St., 
Adrian,  Michigan. 

1921  H.  S.  Reed. 

Presque  Isle,  Maine. 
1918    Joseph  A.  Reed,  B.S.,  '06 ;  A.M.,  '07. 

1906,  Principal  Franklin  High  School;  Seattle,  Washington. 
1920    Q.  Ray  Reedy. 

Hamilton,  Illinois. 

1920  B.  Lw  Reeves. 

Vermont,  Illinois. 

1922  Ceol  K.  Reiff,  A.B.,  '15 ;  A.M.,  '17. 

1921,  Principal,  Central  High  School;  Muskogee,  Oklahoma. 
1922    O.  M.  Rhine. 

Principal,  High  School;  Manhattan,  Kansas. 

1917  Clarence  T.  Rice,  A.B.,  B.Sc,  '11 ;  A.M.,  ^18. 

Principal,  Kansas  City  High  School ;  Kansas  City,  Kansas. 

1918  B.  C.  Richardson,  A.B.,  '93 ;  A.M.,  '96. 

1906,  Principal,  Theodore  Roosevelt  High  School;   524  E. 
Seventh  St.,  Alton,  Illinois. 
1922    S.  H.  Rider. 

Principal,  High  School;  Wichita  Falls,  Texas. 
1922    Wilfred  Harvey  Ringer,  A.B. 

1921,  Principal,  High  School;  Gloucester,  Massachusetts. 

1921  H.  A.  RrrcHER. 

Piper  City,  Illinois. 

1921     B.  J.  RiVETT,  S.B. 

1920,  Principal,  Northwestern  High  School;  Detroit,  Michi- 
gan. 

1919  Wnx  C  RoBB,  A.B.,  '14 ;  A.M.,  '15. 

1920,  Principal,  Part-Time  School,  J.  Sterling  Morton  High 
School;  Cicero,  Illinois. 

1916  George  H.  Rockwood,  A.B.,  '79;  A.M.,  '82. 

1900,  Principal,  Austin  High  School;  5417  Fulton  St.,  Chi- 
cago, Illinois. 

1920      P.  H.  RODGERS. 

Thawville,  Illinois. 

1917  WiLUAM  S.  Roe. 

Principal,  High  School;  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado. 

1921  Ida  C  Rohlf,  B.A.,  '15. 

1920,  Principal,  High  School;  Aurelia,  Iowa. 

1922  Elizabeth  Rooney. 

Principal,    Monmouth    Park    School;    2802    Dodge    Street, 
.    Omaha,  Nebraska. 
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1921  Cameron  M.  Ross,  B.A.,  '15. 

1920,  Principal,  High  School ;  833  Elm  Street,  Webster  City, 
Iowa. 

1922  John  Run. 

L.  Lw  Wright  High  School;  Ironwood,  Michigan. 

1918  J.  B.  Russell. 

Wheaton,  Illinois. 

1921  W.  L.  Rutherford,  BA. 

1920,  Superintendent;  St.  Helena,  Oregon. 
1916    Edward  Rynearson,  A.B.,  '93;  A.M.,  '96;  Ph.D.,  '19. 

1912,  Principal,  Fifth  Avenue  High  School ;  1800  Fifth  Ave., 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

1922  Jean  Safley. 

Guthrie  Center,  Iowa. 

1920    R.  M.  Salee. 

Bowen,  Illinois. 
1916    R.  L.  Sandwick,  A.B.,  '96. 

1903,  Principal,  Deerfield-Shields   Township   High    School; 
Highland  Park,  Illinois. 
1922    Edward  Sauvain,  Ph.B. 

1919,  Principal,  Schenley  High  School;  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

1920  W.  O.  Sayler. 

Iroquois,  Illinois. 

1921      R.  A.  SCHEER. 

Atlanta,  Illinois. 

1920     J.  P.  SCHEID. 

Roanoke,  Illinois. 

1921  Herbert  Schisler. 

St.  Bededol  Academy;  Peru,  Illinois. 

1920  O.  I.'Schmaelze. 

Tuscola,  Illinois. 

1919  H.  Galen  Schmidt,  A.B.,  '02;  B.S.,  '07;  A.M.,  '10. 

1915,  Principal,  Township  High  School ;  Belleville,  Illinois. 
1918    Parke  Schoch,  A.B.,  ^88 ;  A.M.,  '91. 

1912,  Principal,  West  PhiUdelphia  High  School  for  Girls; 
Forty-seventh    &    Walnut    Sts.,    Philadelphia,    Pennsyl- 
vania. 

1920     A.  G.  SCHROEDERMIER. 

Walnut,  Illinois. 

1920     E.  M.  SCHUENEMAN. 

Nashville,  Illinois. 

1920     E.  F.  SCHWEICKART. 

Fremont,  Illinois. 

1921  O.  M.  Searles. 

La  Grange.  Illinois. 
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I9d0    John  L.  Seaton. 

150  Fifth  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
1920    Paul  Sechansen. 

Mt  Olive,  Illinois. 

1919  AvA  M.  Seed(»ff. 

Sheldon,  Illinois. 
1916    Walter  £.  Seveeakce,  A.B.,  '95 ;  A.M.,  '02. 

1918,  Principal,  Central  High  School;  Harrisburg,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

1920  B.  F.  Shapes. 

Jacksonville,  Illinois. 
1922    J.  P.  Shand. 

Hudson,  Michigan. 
1922    B.  C  Shankland. 

Principal,  High  School;  Cadillac,  Michigan. 

1919  Gbokge  p.  Shanley,  A.B.,  '04 ;  A.M.,  '06. 

1918,  Principal,  St  Ignatius  High  School;  1076  Roosevelt 
Road,  W.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

1921  Charles  Shaw. 

Gorham,  Maine. 

1920  Homer  P.  Shepherol 

1921,  Principal,  High  School ;  Lmcohi,  Nebraska. 

1919  J.  W.  Shideler,  Ph.B.,  '09. 

1918,  Principal,  Crawford  County  High  School;  Cherokee, 
Kansas. 
1916    David  P.  Simpson,  A.B.,  '92 ;  A.M.,  '95 ;  LL.B.,  '09. 

1911,  Principal,  West  High  School ;  Qeveland,  Ohio. 

1922  M.  R.  Simpson,  A.B. 

1920,  Principal,  High  School ;  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 

1920  Avery  W.  Skinner,  A.B.,  '92. 

1920,  Director  of  Examinations  and  Inspections   Division; 
Albany,  New  York. 

1919  Louis  Palmer  Slade^  A.B.,  '93 ;  A.M.,  '97. 

1913,  Principal,  Public  High  School;  New  Britain,  Connecti- 
cut 
1922    Charles  H.  Slater,  Ph.B. 

1921,  Principal,  Qeveland,  Ohio. 

1920  Clyde  Slone. 

Virden,  Illinois. 

1921  Elmer  O.  Small. 

Principal,  High  School;  Newport,  Maine. 

1919  C.  M.  Smith. 

Efiingham,  Illinois. 

1920  Carl  W.  Smith. 

Pleasant  HiU,  Illinois. 
1920    Charles  W.  Smith. 

Winchester,  Illinois. 
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1920    H.  H.  Smith. 

Savanna,  Illinois. 

1919  L.  C  Smith,  A.B.,  '05. 

1918,  Principal,  G>mniunity  High  School ;  Chenoa,  Illinois. 
1916    Lewis  Wilbur  Smith,  A.B.,  '02;  A.M.,  '13;  Ph.D.,  '19. 

1919,  Principal,  Joliet  Township   High  School  and  Junior 
College;  Joliet,  Illinois. 

1920  Robert  G.  Smith. 

Whitehall,  Illinois. 

1921  R.  H.  G.  Smith. 

Rushville,  Illinois. 
1921    V.  T.  Smith. 

Lexington,  Illinois. 
1919    Morton  Snyiwr. 

1921,  Park  School ;  Liberty  Heights  Avenue,  Baltimore,  Mary- 
land. 
1916    William  H.  Snyder,  A.B.,  '85;  A.M.,  *88;  D.Sc.,  '08. 

1908,  Principal,  Hollywood  High  School;  1521  Highland  Ave, 
Los  Angeles,  California. 
1919    W.  L.  Spencer,  B.A.,  '02;  M.A.,  '15. 

1920,  Supervisor   of    Secondary    Education;    Montgomery, 
Alabama. 

1921    C.  £.  Spicer. 

Assistant  Principal,  Joliet  Township  High  School  and  Junior 
College;  Joliet,  Illinob. 
1921    M.  H.  SncER. 

Washington,  Illinois. 
1921    H.  Carl  Spitler. 

Petoskey,  Michigan. 
1921    Asa  Springer,  A.B.,  '14. 

1920,  Assistant  Principal,  High  School;  Decatur,  Illinois. 
1916    W.  R.  Spurrier,  A.B.,  '01. 

1912,  Principal,  Princeton  Township  High  School;  1013  So. 
Church  St.,  Princeton,  Illinois. 
1919    W.  M.  Stacy. 

Shirley,  Illinois. 

1919  Frank  W.  Stahl,  Ph.B. 

1918,  Principal,  Bowen  High  School;  Chicago,  Illinois. 

1920  Florence  M.  Staines,  B.A.,  '11. 

1917,  Principal,  High  School ;  Eldora,  Iowa. 
1920    Raymond  E.  Staley,  A.B.,  '12. 

1920,  Pnncipal,  Beall  High  School ;  Frostburg,  Maryland. 
1920    F.  N.  Stark. 

Perry,  Illinois. 
1918    Wayland  E.  Stearns,  A.B.,  '85;  A.M.,  '94. 

1899,  Principal,  Barringer  High  School;  Sixth  Ave.,  Ridge 
&  Parker  Sts.,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 
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1916    H.  T.  Steeper,  A.B.,  'og. 

1918»  Principal,  West  High  School;  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

1919  E.  G.  Stevens,  B.EiL,  '16. 

1917,   Principal,   Township   High    School;    Superintendent; 
Rantoul,  Illinois. 

1920  E.  R.  Stevens,  B.S..  '18. 

1920,  Principal,  High  School;  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 
1916    Feed  G.  Stevenson,  A.B.,  '08. 

1917,  Principal,  High  School ;  1564  Iowa  St.,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 

1919  John  L.  Stewaet,  B.Sc,  '13. 

1918,  Principal,   Parkersburg   High    School;    1713   Latrobe 
Street,  Parkersburg,  West  Virginia. 

1920  Bennett  M.  Stigaix,  A.B.,  '01 ;  A.M.,  '05. 

1919,  Assistant  Superintendent   of  Schools;   3729   Wahiut 
Street,  Kansas  Gty,  Missouri. 

1920    William  Eaele  Stilwell,  A.B.,  '01 ;  A.M.,  '03. 

1903,  Headmaster,  University  School;  Cincinnati,  Ohk>. 
1922    William  R.  Stocking,  A.B.,  A.M. 

1921,  Associate  Principal,   Central    High    School;    Detroit, 
Michigan. 

1920  K.  G.  Stoufpee. 

Elgin,  Illinois. 

1921  J.  B.  Stout. 

Shabbona,  Illinois. 
1921    Ralph  £.  Stringer. 

Herrin,  Illinois. 

1920  E.  H.  Stulkens. 

Sullivan,  Illinois. 
1919    J.  G.  Stull. 

Du  Quoin,  Illinois. 

1921  Arthur  L.  Sturtevant,  B.S. 

1921,  Principal,  High  School ;  Brown ville  Junction,  Maine 
1921    Lw  C  Sturtevant. 

Ellsworth,  Maine. 
1919    Walter  C.  Surr,  Ph.B. 

1916,  Principal,  Township  High  School;  Pawnee,  Illinois. 
1921    W.  E.  Sullivan. 

Principal,  High  School;  Brewer,  Maine. 
1921    W.  P.  Sullivan. 

Illiopolis,  Illinois. 
1919    O.  M.  Swank. 

Anna,  Illinois. 
1921    Clara  P.  Swain,  B.A. 

1917,  Principal,  High  School ;  308  East  Main  Street,  Vermil- 
ion, South  Dakota. 

1921    Harold  B.  Swicker,  B.A. 

1921,  Principal,  High  School;  Richmond,  Maine. 
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1920  I.  D.  Taubeneck,  B.Ed. 

1919,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Principal,  Commmitty  High 
School;  Minier,  Illinois. 

1922    W.  H.  Tedrow. 

River  Rouge,  Michigan. 

1921  W.  P.  Thacker. 

Nokomis,  Illinois. 
1916    J.  L.  Thalman,  A.B.,  '00;  A.M.,  '10. 

1917,  Principal,  Proviso  Township  High  School;   128  Key- 
stone Avenue,  River  Forest,  Illinois. 

1921    Hazel  V.  Thomas,  B.Di.,  *11 ;  A.B.,  '15. 

1920,  Principal,  High  School;  Belmond,  Iowa. 
1921    James  £.  Thomas. 

Principal,  Dorchester  High  School;  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
1921    L.  F.  Thomas,  A.B.,  '14. 

1920,  Principal,  High  School;  Vinton,  Iowa. 
1920    M.  Smith  Thomas. 

1919,  Principal,  Hutchinson  Central  High  School;  Buffalo, 
New  York. 

1920  Frank  E.  Thompson,  A.B.,  *7l ;  A.M.,  '75 ;  Ed.D.,  '19. 

1890,  Headmaster,  Rogers  High  School;  15  Champlin  Street, 
Newport,  Rhode  Island. 

1921  G.  H.  Thompson. 

Marissa,  Illinois. 
1921    Helen  J.  Thompson,  A.B.,  '11. 

1918,  Principal,   High    School;   208   West   Girard   Avenue, 
Indianola,  Iowa. 

1919  Wnxis  Thomson,  A.B.,  '18. 

1919,  Principal,  High  School;  Woodstock,  Illinois. 
1921    C.  H.  Threlkeld. 

1921,  Principal,  High  School ;  Marshalltown,  Iowa. 
1921    Harold  I.  Tice. 

Rankin,  Illinois. 
1921    Charles  C  TilHinchast,  A.B.,  '06;  A.M.,  '17. 

1920,  Principal,  Horace  Mann  School   for   Boys;   11   West 
246th  Street,  New  York  City. 

1921    Thomas  Tooker. 

Freeport,  Maine. 

1921  T.  C.  ToOKER. 

Principal,  High  School;  Millbridge,  Maine. 

1922  Homer  C.  Tooth  man,  B.A.,  '13. 

1920,  Principal,  West  Monongah  High  School;  Monongah, 
West  Virginia. 

1921    E.  D.  TowLER. 

La  Grande,  Oregon. 

1920  Lew  R.  Traylor. 

Fillmore,  Illinois. 
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1919    O.  G.  Treadway,  Ph.B. 

1919,  Superintendent,  Community  High   School;   McHcnry, 
Illinois. 

1921    W.  E.  Trebilcock,  B.A.,  '08 ;  M.A.,  '09. 

1920,  Principal,  High  School;  Ishpeming,  Michigan. 
1919    Eloise  R.  Tremain,  B.A.,  '04. 

1918,  Principal,  Ferry  Hall ;  Lake  Forest,  Illinois. 
1917    George  N.  Tremper,  A.B.,  '01. 

1911,  Principal,  High  School;  726  S.  Exchange  St.,  Kenosha, 
Wisconsin. 
1919    H.  D.  Trimble,  A.B.,  '10;  A.M.,  '19. 

1920,  Assistant  High  School  Visitor,  University  of  Illinois; 
Urbana,  Illinois. 

1919    J.  H.  Trinkle,  B.S.,  '04;  A.B.,  '11. 

1911,  Principal,  Townsliip  High  School;  Newman,  Illinois. 

1921  H.  H.  Trufant. 

Principal,  Parsonfield  Seminary;  Parsonfield,  Maine. 
1919    EsTON  V.  TuBBS,  A.B.,  '09 ;  A.M.,  '10. 

1919,  Principal,  New  Trier  Township  High  School;   Kenil- 
worth,  Illinois. 

1922  C.  C.  Tuck. 

Principal,  High  School ;  Owosso,  Michigan. 
1921    B.  X.  Tucker,  B.S..  '00 ;  A.B.,  '01 ;  M.S.,  '03. 

1907,  Principal,  Union  High  School;  Richmond,  California. 
1921    Ida  C.  Turnbull. 

Mattoon,  Illinois. 

1921  C.  D.  Turner. 

South  Paris,  Maine. 
1917    L.  T.  TuRPiN. 

1921,  Principal,   Washington    Senior    High    School;    Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa. 

1922  William  Urban. 

1909,  Principal,  High  School ;  Sheboygan,  Wisconsin. 

1919  M.  S.  Vance. 

Oblong,  Illinois. 

1920  Francis  Vander  Veen. 

Salem,  Illinois. 
1922    M.  W.  Van  Putten. 

1919,  Principal,  High  School ;  Mason,  Michigan. 

1920  Samuel  S.  Vernon,  B.S. 

1920,  Principal,  High  School;  Downers  Grove,  Illinois. 
1919    Cosmos  C.  Veseley. 

St.  Procopius  Academy;  Lisle,  Illinois. 

1921  H.  S.  Voorhees. 

Principal,  High  and  Manual  Training  School;  Fort  Wayne, 
Indiana. 
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1921  E.  E.  Wacaser. 

Chadwick,  Illinois. 

1916  Clifford  Gilbert  Wade,  B.S.,  '96 ;  M.A.,  '15. 

1913,  Principal,  Superior  High  School;  793  W.  Fourth  St, 
Superior,  Wisconsin. 

1920    J.  E.  Wakeley. 

Danville,  Illinois. 
1920    H.  L.  Walker. 

Rockton,  Illinois. 

1917  Karl  Douglas  Waldo,  A.B.,  '06;  A.M.,  ^14. 

1914,  Principal,  East  High  School ;  24  Hickory  Ave.,  Aurora, 
Illinois. 

1920    W.  D.  Waldrip,  A.B.,  '03. 

1916,  Principal,  Streator  Township  High  School;  Streator, 
Illinois. 

1919  Albert  Walker. 

Arthur,  Illinois. 

1920  J.  B.  Wallace. 

Rock  Falls,  Illinois. 
1920    Charles  Burton  Walsh,  A.B.,  '06. 

1918,  Principal,    Friends'     Centra!     School;     Philadelphia, 
Pennsylvania. 

1920    E.  D.  Walters. 

Ipava,  Illinois. 
1920    J.  A.  B.  Walther. 

Golconda,  Illinois. 

1918  George  A.  Walton,  A.B.,  '04;  A.M.,  '07. 

1912,  Principal,  George  School ;  George  School,  Pennsylvania. 

1922  R.  W.  Ward. 

Principal,  High  School;  Mt.  Clemens,  Michigan. 

1920  H.  E.  Warfel. 

Zeigler,  Illinois. 

1921  Worcester  Warren,  A.B.,  '12. 

1919,  Vice-Principal,  East  High  School;  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

1922  Edna  W.  Watkins. 

Mil  ford,  Michigan. 
1918    P.  M.  Watson,  A.B.,  '14 ;  A.M.,  '19. 

1912,  Principal,  George  School ;  George  School,  Pennsylvania. 
Cross  St,  Robinson,  Illinois. 

1918  Herbert  S.  Weaver. 

Principal,  High  School  of  Practical  Arts;  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts. 
1922    Carrie  G.  Webb. 

Clarion,  Iowa. 

1919  Maud  Webster,  B.S.,  '05. 

1910,  Principal,  Township  High  School ;  Sandwich,  Illinois. 
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1921    N.  H.  Weeks,  BA^  "M. 

1920,  Vice-Principal,  West  High  School;  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

1916  David  E.  Weglein,  A.B.,  '97 ;  A.M.,  '12 ;  Ph.D..  '16. 

1916,  Associate  in  Education,  Johns  Hopkins  University; 
1921,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Balti- 
more, Maryland. 

1919  Geobge  B.  Weisiger. 

Oakwood,  Illinois. 
1921    E.  K.  Welch. 

Fryeburg  Academy;  Fryeburg,  Maine. 

1920  M.  C  Welch. 

Gillespie,  Illinois. 

1917  J.  F.  Wellemeyer,  A.B.,  '06 ;  M.A.,  '14. 

1917,  Principal,  Senior  High  School;  1208  Jersey  Street, 
Quincy,  Illinois. 

1916  Dora  Wells,  B.A.,  '84 ;  M.A.,  *98. 

1911,  Principal,  Lucy  L.  Flower  Technical  High  School ;  6059 
Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

1921  L.  J.  West. 

Bar  Harbor,  Maine. 

1921  James  H.  Westfall. 

Norrie  City  High  School;  Grayville,  Illinois. 

1922  Elizabeth  Wetmore. 

Boyne  City,  Michigan. 

1917  Wm.  a.  Wetzel,  A.B.,  '91 ;  Ph.D.,  '95. 

1901,  Principal,  High  School;  12  Belmont  Circle,  Trenton, 
New  Jersey. 
1921    W.  H.  Wheeler. 

Kankakee,  Illinois. 

1921  F.U.  White. 

Galva,  Illinois. 
1917    C.  W.  Whitten,  A.B.,  '06. 

1916,  Principal,  De  Kalb  Township  High  School;  324  Syca- 
more Road,  De  Kalb,  Illinois. 
1916    Wiluam  Wiener,  A.B.,  '88;  A.M.,  '89;  Ph.B.,  '91. 

1912,  Principal,  Central  Commercial  &  Manual  Training  High 
School,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

1920    Joseph  A.  Wiggin,  A.B.,  '09. 

1916,  Headmaster,  Richards  High  School;  Newport,  New 
Hampshire. 

1922  Gun.F0RD  M.  Wiley. 

1921,  Principal^  High  School;  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin. 
1920    H.  A.  WiLK,  A.B.,  '20. 

1920,  Assistant  Principal,  Community  High  School ;  Momence, 
Illinois, 

1919     M.  P.  WiLKINS. 

Roseville,  Illinois. 
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1920    Glenna  M.  WaKiNS. 

Mahomet,  Illinois. 
1916    Gilbert  H.  Wilkinson,  Ph.B.,  '98 ;  A.M.,  '07. 

1913,  Principal,   Lyons   Township   High    School;    Brainard 
Ave.,  La  Grange,  Illinois. 

1919  H.  D.  WiLLARa 

1919,  Superi$ttendcnt,  PlainReld,  Illinois. 
1916    G.  W.  WiLLETT,  A.B.,  '08 ;  A.M.,  '14. 

1914,  Principal,  Hibbing  Six  Year  H.  S.  &  Junior  College; 
Hibbing,  Minnesota.  • 

1920  Frank  L.  Willums,  A.B.,  '89;  A.M.,  '07. 

1908,  Summer  High  School;  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 
1920    J.  C.  Williams. 

Arlington  Heights,  Illinois. 

1919  R.  J.  Williams. 

Danvers,  Illinois. 

1920  M.  H.  Willing. 

1920,  Principal,  High  School;  Springfield,  Illinois. 

1921  Urban  G.  Willis,  A.B.,  '00 ;  A.M.,  '10. 

1919,  Principal,  The  Pullman  Free  School  of  Manual  Train- 
ing; 250  East  lllth  Street,  Chicago. 

1921    Clinton  D.  Wilson. 

Principal,  Morse  High  School ;  Bath,  Maine. 
1920    Edward  C.  Wilson,  B.S.,  '91 ;  A.M.,  '20. 

1903,  Principal,  Friends  School;  Baltimore,  Maryland. 

1919  F.  A.  Wilson. 

1919,  Principal,  Community  High  School;  West  Frankfort, 
Illinois. 

1920  H.  A.  Wilson. 

Hurst,  Illinois. 
1918    Mrs.  Lucy  L.  W.  Wilson,  Ph.D.,  '97. 

1916,  Principal,  South  Philadelphia  High  School  for  Girls; 
2101  S.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

1921  William  E.  Wing. 

Principal,  Deering  High  School ;  Portland,  Maine. 

1920  (Mrs.)  A.  T.  Wise. 

Principal,  Commercial  High  School;  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
1916    John  E.  Witmer,  A.B.,  '94. 

1918,  Principal,  City  High  School ;  407  So.  Poplar  Ave,  Kan- 
kakee, Illinois. 
1921.    I.  E.  Wold. 

Crystal  Lake,  Illinois. 

1922  Asa  H.  Wood. 

Stt  Louis,  Michigan. 

1921  E.  R.  Woodbury. 

Thornton  Academy;  Saco,  Maine. 
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1921    I.  M.  Wriglxy. 

Mt  Pulasld,  Illinob. 
1921    W.  P.  Wyatt. 

Riverside,  Illinois. 
1921    C  E.  Wygant,  B.S.,  '12. 

1920,  Principal,  High  School ;  Ames,  Iowa. 
1921    C  W.  Yerker. 

Sandoval,  Illinois. 
1916    Leonard  Young,  A.B.,  '98. 

1910,  Principal,  Central  High  School ;  Lake  Ave.  and  Second 
St.,  Duluth,  Minnesota. 
1918    Ross  Newman  Young,  A.B.,  '12. 

1916,  Principal,  High   School;    1018   South   Second    Street, 
Stillwater,  Minnesota. 

1921    W.  J.  YouRD,  B.A.,  '10. 

1917,  Principal,  High  School;  602  Fourth  Avenue,  Ginton, 
Iowa. 

1921    Ralph  L.  Zehner. 

Effin^iam,  Illinois. 
1921    A.  H.  ZooK,  LL.B.,  '13. 

1921,  Principal,  High  School ;  Wellington,  Kansas. 
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Institutions 

The  University  Libraries 

The  University  of  Chicago, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

Bryson  Library  of  Teachers  College — Columbia 
University,  New  York. 
President,  Nicholas  Murray  Butler. 
Acting  Librarian,  William  H.  Car- 
penter. 

Dartmouth  College  Library 
Hanover,  New  Hampshire. 
Librarian,  N.  L.  Goodrich. 

Graduate  School  op  Education  Library 
Harvard  University; 
Cambridge,  Massachusetts. 

Indiana  State  Normal  School  Library 
Terre  Haute,  Indiana. 

Indiana  University  Library 
Bloomington,  Indiana. 
President,  William  Lowe  Bryan. 
Librarian,  W.  E.  Jenkins. 

University  of  Iowa 
Iowa  City,  Iowa. 

Los  Angeles  Public  Library 
Los  Angeles,  California. 

Library,  State  Board  op  Education 
New  Hampshire. 
Concord,  New  Hampshire. 

New  York  State  College  op  Agriculture  Library 
Ithaca,  New  York. 
Librarian,  W.  W.  Ellis. 

State  Library — Albany,  New  York 
Director,  J.  Q.  Wyer,  Jr. 

Oahu  College  Library 
Honolulu,  Hawaii. 
President,  Arthur  Floyd  Griffiths. 
Librarian,  Mabel  M.  Hawthorne. 

Ohio  Wesleyan  University  Library 
Delaware,  Ohio. 
President,  John  W.  Hoffman. 
Librarian,  Russell  B.  Miller. 


SIXTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION 

The  sixth  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Sec- 
ondary-School Principals  was  held  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  Monday, 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  February  27  and  28,  and 
March  1,  and  2,  1922. 

FIRST  SESSION 

The  first  session,  held  in  the  Red  Room  of  Hotel  La  Salle, 
Monday,  February  27,  1922,  was  called  to  order  at  2:00  P.  M. 
by  the  President,  Principal  Merle  Prunty  of  Central  High 
School,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma.  The  President  read  his  address  on 
Sane  and  Systematic  Direction  of  Extra-Curricular  Activities. 

THE  PRESIDENT'S  ADDRESS 

SANE  AND  SYSTEMATIC  DIRECTION  OF 

EXTRA-CURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES 

PRINCIPAL   MERLE   PRUNTY, 
CENTRAL  HIGH  SCHOOL,  TULSA,  OKLAHOMA 

• 

One  of  the  most  insistent  administrative  problems  clamoring 
for  appropriate  and  comprehensive  direction  is  that  of  our  extra- 
curricular activities.  The  country-wide  expansion  of  this  new 
type  of  school  procedure  is  paralleled  only  by  the  present  un- 
precedented demand  for  secondary  education  itself.  The  alert 
administrator  generally  is  prone,  in  part,  to  gauge  his  success 
and  the  esprit  de  corps  of  his  organization  by  the  interest 
in  and  the  scope  of  his  extra-curricular  activities. 

All  too  frequently,  however,  the  persistent  desire  for  mem- 
bership and  participation  in  extra-curricular  organizations  has 
had  no  directive  recognition.  In  fact,  had  we  been  sufficiently 
aware  of  the  broad  and  ultimate  objectives  of  secondary  educa- 
tion, I  seriously  question  whether  the  term  extra-curricular  ac- 
tivities would  have  found  its  way  into  our  educational  vocabu- 
lary. Had  we  really  recognized  the  socializing  and  motivating 
influences  of  such  organizations,  we  would  have  hastened  to 
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utilize  these  same  principles  of  student  participation  in  all  class 
room  procedure  that  are  so  appealing  in  the  extra-curricular 
activities.  Had  we  fully  comprehended  the  opportunities  which 
a  broad  program  of  extra-curricular  activities  affords  for  de- 
veloping diversified  and  balanced  leadership— the  crying  need 
of  American  Democracy — we  would  have  extended  to  these 
activities  definite  administrative  direction  by  including  such 
organizations  as  the  school  newspaper,  school  yearbook,  de- 
bating, orchestra,  band,  glee  clubs,  athletic  teams,  dramatics, 
public  speaking,  student  council,  etc.,  as  activity  periods  within 
the  daily  program  of  all  students. 

In  reality,  the  ultimate  promotion  and  effective  functioning  of 
every  extra-curricular  activity  rests  upon  the  instructional  leader- 
ship and  guidance  of  a  thoroughly  trained  faculty  member  who  has 
a  socialized  viewpoint  and  who  can  cause  students  to  acquire  the 
fundamental  techniques  necessary  for  creative  and  successful  per- 
formance. I  believe,  therefore,  that  it  is  our  duty  to  make  extra- 
curricular activities  curricular  activities  by  democratizing  prepara- 
tory courses  thereto  as  elective  requirements  within  the  students' 
regularly  scheduled  program  of  recitations. 

To  do  this,  it  may  be  necessary  to  modify  somewhat  the  school 
schedule.  I  have  found  five  daily  seventy-five  minute  periods  and  a 
home  room  period  of  twenty  minutes  satisfactory.  In  this  organi- 
zation every  student  may  elect  a  period  of  recreation  daily  and  a 
second  period  of  vocational,  laboratory,  or  extra-curricular  work. 
Such  a  program  permits  each  student  taking  each  semester  some 
one  or  more  of  the  extra-curricular  activities  within  his  curriculum. 
A  student  naturally  elects  first  the  rudimentary  course  for  each 
activity,  and  continues  with  the  succeeding  course  therein  if  the 
finding  course  proves  sufficiently  attractive  to  him.  (A  typical 
schedule  was  in  the  hands  of  all  present  and  attention  was  called 
specifically  to  the  operation  of  the  extra-curricular  plan.  See  sched- 
ule below.) 

By  making  extra-curricular  activities  curricular,  we  tend  rather 
definitely,  I  think,  to  nullify  the  reaction  coming  from  our  conserva- 
tive and  purely  academically  inclined  teachers  and  patrons  who  main- 
tain that  students*  attention  and  energies  are  so  diverted  thereby  that 
their  interest  and  enthusiasm  for  history,  mathematics,  language, 
science,  etc.,  is  considerably  minimized.  To  overcome  this  objection 
and  still  to  preserve  the  manifestly  obvious  advantages  of  extra-cur- 
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ricular  participation,  we  in  Tulsa  decided  upon  the  organization 
which  I  have  shown  you  in  the  schedule.  Such  an  arrangement 
practically  eliminates  all  after  school  and  night  meetings  of  our 
organization,  save  the  purely  social  functions  which  are  always  held 
on  week  ends  and  which  are,  I  might  add,  sup^^sed  according  to 
the  appended  regulations. 

Furthermore,  in  attempting  to  answer  fairly  the  conservatives, 
we  have  initiated  a  three- fold  study  involving:  First,  the  scholarship 
record  of  students  participating  and  not  participating  in  extra-cur- 
ricular activities;  second,  the  number  of  extra-curricular  activities 
carried  by  each  student ;  and,  third,  the  intelligence  quotient  of  par- 
ticipating and  non-participating  students.  (Here  statistics  were  pre- 
sented, showing  the  results  of  the  study  thus  far,  which  were  to  the 
effect  that  controlled  extra-curricular  participation  does  not  lower 
scholarship,  but  rather  stimulates  the  students  to  improve  their 
scholarship  records.)  We  require  that  every  student  making  a  public 
appearance  shall  meet  the  state  requirements  for  all  students  in 
interscholastic  contests.  Likewise,  he  must  meet  a  social  acceptabil- 
ity test.  If  his  conduct  has  been  such  as  to  reflect  discredit  on  the 
school  and  if  he  is  one  who  is  prone  to  violate  the  school's  r^^la- 
tions  and  is  frequently  under  discipline,  he  is  dropped  from  a  public 
appearance,  though  it  be  immediately  before  a  performance.  Our 
groups  are  always  large  enough  so  that  students  are  continually  in 
competition  for  their  respective  parts.  However,  the  number  of 
offices  held  by  any  individual  pupil  is  limited  through  Senate  regula- 
tion as  shown  in  the  appended  statement. 

Even  in  a  curricular  program  of  extra-curricular  activities  we 
not  only  limit  the  number  of  elective  and  appointive  offices  but  re- 
quire at  least  six  semester  grades  for  the  previous  year  of  80%  or 
above  and  no  failures.  The  outstanding  advantages  of  this  r^ula- 
tion  are:  First,  it  democratizes  responsibility;  second,  it  auto- 
matically protects  the  students'  scholarship;  third,  it  appropriately 
evaluates  scholastic  achievement.  We  do  not  limit  the  number  of 
activities  in  which  a  student  may  participate  so  long  as  he  meets  the 
controls. 

Again,  if  we  are  to  foster  a  balanced  program  of  extra-curri- 
cular activities,  we  must  not  only  give  adequate  social  recognition 
and  publicity  to  all  participants,  but  we  must  likewise  provide  ade- 
quate finance  for  all  of  the  varied  activities.  In  our  organization 
every  sttident  who  personally  competes  in  interscholastic  contests, 
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either  as  an  individual  or  as  a  member  of  an  organization,  is  awarded 
a  seven-inch  academic  T  if  the  contest  be  academic  and  a  seven-inch 
block  T  if  the  contest  be  physical.  All  students  awarded  a  T  are 
automatically  members  of  the  T  Club  and  are  entitled  while  under- 
graduates to  free  admission  to  the  activities  in  which  they  won 
the  T.  Upon  graduating  each  student  having  won  a  T  is  given  a 
T  Club  life  certificate  entitling  him  to  free  admission  to  all  activi- 
ties of  all  kinds  held  under  the  auspices  of  Tulsa  High  School. 
The  pictures  of  contesting  groups  and  individuals  are  given  equal 
prominence  in  the  school  newspaper,  an  attempt  always  being  made 
to  emphasize  work  en  masse,  (Here  copies  of  school  paper  were 
used  to  show  mass  athletics,  debating,  dramatics,  music,  home  room 
work,  etc.) 

As  a  means  of  support,  we  have  adopted  the  appended  co-opera- 
tive plan,  known  as  a  gross  receipts  tax.  We  adopted  this  plan  be- 
cause some  activities,  making  rich  contributions  to  the  school  proce- 
dure, are,  from  their  very  nature,  financially  non-productive. 

In  closing,  I  wish  to  summarize  the  fundamental  objectives  and 
principles  which  I  believe  should  control  us  in  the  direction  of  extra- 
curricular activities. 

First,  provide  a  graduated  comprehensive  curricular  program 
of  extra-curricular  activities. 

Second,  give  administrative  direction  to  these  activities  in  the 
selection  of  skilled  leadership. 

Third,  establish  suitable  controls  providing  for  appropriate  par- 
ticipation and  adequate  social  recognition. 


ADMINISTRATIVE  CONTROLS  INFLUENCING  STUDENT 
PARTICIPATION  IN  EXTRA  CURRICULAR  ACTIVITIES 

Scholarship  Incentives 

Adopted  in  1920  by  the  Student  Control  Senate  and  the  Faculty 
Committee  on  Scholarship. 

SPECIAL  SCHOLARSHIP  HONORS 

All  school  six  weeks  and  semester  scholarship  recognition : 

1.  No  grade  below  E-. 

2.  Not  more  than  one  grade  below  E-  and  that  a  G. 

3.  No  grade  below  G. 

4.  Honorable  mention — not  more  than  one  grade  below  G  and 
that  a  G-. 
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Physical  training  and  music  grades  are  not  counted  toward 
scholarship  honors. 

SCHOLARSHIP  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  EXTRA-CURRICULAR  PARTICIPATION 

Scholarship  requirement  for  any  public  appearance  or  interscho- 
lastic  participation  is  the  same  as  the  requirement  of  the  State  Ath- 
letic Association  and  State  Inferscholastic  meet. 

Scholarship  requirement  for  participation  in  senior  play : 

1.  Graduation  requirements  met. 

2.  Not  more  than  two  grades  below  G-  for  first  twelve  weeks 
of  the  second  semester  of  senior  year,  exclusive  of  physical  training 
and  music. 

3.  No  grades  below  P-. 

Scholarship  requirement  for  holding  any  elective  or  appointive 
school  office : 

1.  Up  to  class  standing  required  by  the  organization. 

2.  Must  have  six  grades  G-  or  above  for  the  previous  year,  ex- 
clusive of  physical  training  and  music.    No  grades  below  P-. 


GRADUATION  SCHOLARSHIP  HONORS 

Seniors — ^All  graduation  requirements  met. 

1.  Very  high  scholarship — ^24  credits  E-  or  E  at  close  of  first 
semester  senior  year.    No  grades  below  G-. 

2.  High  scholarship — 18  credits  E-  or  E  at  close  of  first  se- 
mester senior  year,  provided  that  work  of  candidates  for  graduation 
scholarship  honors  at  close  of  twelve  weeks 'of  second  semester  shows 
same  high  quality  as  the  preceding  semesters.    No  grades  below  P-. 

3.  Honorable  mention  for  scholarship — 14  credits  E-  or  E  at 
end  of  seventh  semester  and  same  quality  of  work  first  twelve  weeks 
of  last  semester  as  during  seven  previous  semesters.  No  one  having 
a  failure  above  freshman  year  will  be  considered  for  honorable  men- 
tion, 

4.  Graduation  students  winning  very  high  and  high  scholarship 
honors  shall  be  awarded  silver  scholarship  medals  in  a  special  assem- 
bly held  in  their  honor.  All  students  receiving  scholarship  honors 
shall  have  the  privilege  of  wearing  a  white  carnation  at  the  com- 
mencement functions.  Names  of  all  graduates  winning  scholarship 
honors  shall  be  starred  on  commencement  programs. 

5.  Students  from  other  high  schools  may  become  candidates 
for  graduation  scholarship  honors  provided  their  scholarship  records 
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show  the  same  high  quality  in  Tulsa  Central  High  School  as  that 
presented  from  other  high  schools.  A  student  to  be  considered  for 
graduation  honors,  however,  must  have  been  a  member  of  the  Tulsa 
High  School  for  at  least  one  year. 

6.    Physical  training  and  music  grades  are  not  counted  toward 
scholarship  honors. 


REGULATION  GOVERNING  SOCIAL  LIFE 

Adopted  by  the  Joint  Social  Committee  of  Representative  stu- 
dents and  teachers,  March  30,  1920.  Approved  by  the  Student  Con- 
trol Senate. 

1.  All  parties  held  under  the  auspices  of  the  high  school  shall 
be  held  at  the  Tulsa  High  School  building. 

2.  No  organization  may  have  more  than  two  night  parties  a  se- 
mester, exclusive  of  day-time  hikes,  day-time  parties,  matinees  pro- 
grams, etc. 

3.  No  one  is  to  be  admitted  to  any  party,  picnic,  hike,  or  matinee 
party  who  is  not  at  the  time  of  such  function  a  member  of  the  present 
student  body  and  a  member  of  the  organization  giving  the  social 
function. 

4.  All  organization  functions  shall  be  chaperoned  by  at  least 
two  faculty  sponsors  and  two  parents,  except  that  class  functions 
shall  have  at  least  four  faculty  sponsors  and  at  least  four  parents. 

5.  All  social  functions  shall  be  held  on  week  end  nights,  or  pre- 
ceding a  vacation  period  if  held  in  middle  of  the  week,  and  shall 
begin  not  later  than  eight  o'clock  and  close  at  10 :30.  At  class  parties 
a  class  sponsor  will  be  at  the  door  to  check  the  entrants  as  students. 
No  admittance  will  be  granted  after  8:15.  No  students  may  leave  a 
party  before  closing  time  except  they  be  excused  by  a  class  sponsor. 

6.  Refreshments  at  all  functions  are  to  be  made  very  simple 
and  inexpensive.  Stress  is  to  be  placed  on  the  entertainment,  decora- 
tions, and  activities  of  the  evening  rather  than  on  refreshments. 
Thirty-five  cents  shall  be  the  maximum  assessment  on  the  individual 
students  attending. 

7.  In  planning  entertainments,  equal  thought  and  consideration 
are  to  be  extended  to  all  who  may  attend. 

8.  If  dancing  is  permitted,  correct  positions,  censored  by  the 
sponsors  and  parents,  teachers  and  students,  are  absolutely  required, 
the  aim  being  to  develop  a  type  of  dancing  that  shall  be  unique  for 
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the  high  school  in  grace,  beauty,  and  modesty  rather  than  modelled 
after  the  ordinary  ball  room  procedure. 

9.  The  music  for  dancing  shall  be  approved  by  the  music  com- 
mittee of  the  faculty  and  the  organization.  It  shall  consist  of  one- 
steps,  two-steps,  and  waltzes. 

10.  Students  are  expected  to  dress  simply  for  their  own  social 
functions. 

11.  At  any  given  function  each  organization  member  must 
remember  that  it  is  his  organization's  function  and  that  it  is  his 
social  obligation  to  see  that  the  organization  members  are  provided 
means  of  attending. 

12.  Democratic  participation  is  expected  from  all  present. 

13.  Failure  on  the  part  of  any  student  to  comply  absolutely 
with  the  spirit  of  these  regulations  shall  be  at  the  option  of  the 
sponsors'  committee  or  the  principal  result  in  temporary  or  perma- 
nent suspension  from  all  social  functions  of  the  school. 


LIMITATIONS  UPON   ELECTIVE  OR  APPOINTIVE  OFFICES 

Adopted  by  the  Student  Control  Senate  April  21,  1917. 

A.  Students  may  hold  : 

1.  Two  major  offices ;  or, 

2.  Four  minor  offices ;  or, 

3.  One  major  and  two  minor  (rffices. 

B.  Students  meeting  regular  school  requirements  for  membership 

and  participation  in  the  school  activities  may  enter  any  or  all 
interscholastic  competitions  and  may  join  any  or  all  school 
organizations. 

C.  Major  offices : 

1.  Presidents  of  classes  and  of  all  officially  recognized  organi- 

zations. 

2.  All  senators  (considered  as  major  offices  only). 

3.  All  representatives. 

4.  Secretary  of  senior  class. 

5.  Head  cheer  (yell)  leader. 

D.  Minor  offices : 

1.    All  offices  not  enumerated  as  major  offices. 
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SOCIAL  ACCEPTABILITY  TEST 

The  list  of  all  students  making  public  appearance  is  submitted  to 
the  faculty  for  approval.  If  a  student's  conduct  has  been  such  as  to 
reflect  discredit  upon  his  school ;  if  he  is  prone  to  n^ect  his  scho<rf's 
or  his  organization's  requirements  and  r^^lations ;  if  he  is  frequently 
under  discipline,  he  may  be  dropped  from  a  public  appearance  role, 
even  though  it  be  immediately  before  a  performance.  This  may  be 
done  without  seriously  affecting  the  procedure,  in  as  much  as  groups 
of  students  are  continually  in  competition  for  the  respective  parts. 


Pageants 
Class  Plays. . . 
Gross  Receipts 


CO-OPERATIVE  PLAN  OF  FINANCING  SCHOOL  ACTIVITIES 

Plan  adopted  by  the  Student  Control  Senate  and  Faculty 

Gross  Receipts  Tax  deposited  to  the  following  High  School  accounts : 

'3%  to  Literary 
Athletics  5%  to  Music 

Gross  Receipts {3%  to  Awards 

2%  to  Art 

2%  to  Academic 

5%  to  Music 

3%  to  Literary 

2%  to  H.  E.  Department 

2%  to  Art 

2%  to  Stage  Craft 

2%  to  Manual  Training 

2%  to  Academic 

3%  to  Awards 

3%  to  Awards 

3%  to  Literary 

2%  to  H.  E. 

2%  to  Manual  Training 

2%  to  Art 

2%  to  Stage  Craft 

2%  to  Academic 

2%  to  H.  E. 

2%  to  Manual  Training 

2%  to  Art 

2%  to  Stage  Craft 

2%  to  Academic 

5%  to  Music 

♦Deposit  Net  Receipts  with  Literary  Account. 

Principal  Cecil  K.  Reiff,  Central  High  School,  Musko- 
gee, Oklahoma,  read  his  paper,  The  Modern  High-School  Princi- 
pal's Opportunity  and  Obligation  as  a  Salesman. 


Music  Events 
Gross  Receipts 


♦Dramatics  Qub  Events 
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THE  MODERN  HIGH-SCHOOL  PRINCIPAL'S  OPPOR- 
TUNITY  AND  OBLIGATION  AS  A  SALESMAN 

PRINCIPAL  CECIL  K.  REIFF, 
CENTRAL  HIGH  SCHOOL,  TULSA,  OKLAHOMA 

The  modem  high-school  {principal's  opportunities  for  sales- 
manship are  as  limitless  and  as  comprehensive  as  his  obligations  are 
sacred  and  binding.  The  destiny  of  our  social,  political,  and  economic 
life  depends  upon  an  intelligent,  sympathetic  understanding  between 
the  entire  citizenship  and  the  educational  personnel  of  our  nation. 
As  far  as  secondary  education  is  concerned,  it  devolves  upon  the 
high-school  principal,  as  organizer  of  this  great  distributing  agency, 
to  interpret  the  aims,  policies,  and  possibilities  of  the  school  to  his 
community.  .•     Ik  J{i  ^ 

School  is  a  business.  The  tax  payer  is  the  buyer  of  a  necessary 
commodity.  He  has  a  right  to  know  that  his  returns  are  commen- 
surate with  his  investment.  We,  as  administrators,  therefore,  are 
duty  bound  to  render  to  the  public  not  only  a  concise  program  for 
the  organization,  but  a  report  which  shows  that  the  school  produces 
the  best  results  obtainable  under  existing  conditions. 

In  order  that  we  may  understand  the  basic  obligation  of  the 
principal  as  a  salesman,  it  is  necessary  for  us  to  look  into  the  gen- 
eral nature  of  a  sale.  A  sale  is  consummated  only  when  the  pur- 
chaser is  satisfied  that  he  has  received  sufficient  value  in  service  or 
commodity  for  the  money  he  has  expended.  School  men  may  be 
making  the  serious  mistake  of  following  the  theory  that  the  sale  is 
complete  when  the  money  and  goods  are  exchanged  over  the  counter. 
We  cannot  conclude  that  our  sale  is  complete  when  the  public  has 
provided  satisfactory  building  and  instructional  facilities.  Citizens, 
in  general,  believe  in  secondary  education.  They  buy  it.  They  are 
willing  to  pay  the  price  in  hopeful  anticipation  of  receiving  a  just 
return.  But  the  sale  is  not  con^lete  until  the  purchaser  is  satisfied. 
Is  it  a  fact  that  patrons,  teachers,  and  students  are  satisfied  with  the 
results  of  the  modem  high  school?  Do  they  fully  believe  in  the 
present  possibilities  of  our  sole  commodity,  secondary  education? 
Do  they  also  believe  that  our  institution  is  distributing  its  commodity 
in  the  best  possible  manner  ?  Are  they  willing  to  come  again  and  buy 
more  and  more  of  the  same  commodity  at  even  an  increasing  price? 
If  so,  Aere  will  be  no  question  about  sufficient  salaries,  adequate 
buildings,  and  increased  public  favor.        ^ 
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So  long  as  we  are  a  nation  of  sixth  graders  and  millions  of 
people  can  neither  read  nor  write;  so  long  as  only  fifteen  per  cent  of 
our  primary  pupils  g^duate  from  high  school;  so  long  as  we  are 
compelled  to  force  children  into  secondary  schools  and  to  plead  with 
parents  to  visit  schools ;  so  long  as  some  mothers  and  fathers  care 
more  about  picture  shows,  lodges,  and  clubs  than  about  the  institu- 
tion which  moulds  the  lives  of  their  children ;  so  long  as  any  com- 
munity is  so  self-satisfied  to  assume  that  its  high  school  is  as  good 
or  a  bit  better  than  any  other  without  some  scientific  reason  for  such 
belief;  so  long  as  contractors,  without  the  guidance  of  expert  educa- 
tional advisers,  are  permitted  by  the  authorities  to  draw  up  final 
plans  for  high-school  buildings ;  so  long  as  the  high-school  education 
is  not  the  paramount  demand ;  just  so  long  will  it  be  imperative  for 
the  high-school  principal  to  continue  actively  as  the  head  salesman  in 
this  gigantic  organization. 

The  business  of  managing  the  modem  high  school  demands 
leadership;  it  demands  a  superior  knowledge  of  modem  secondary- 
school  problems ;  it  demands  a  broad  vision  of  school  needs  and  of 
democratized  procedure;  it  demands  a  well  founded  policy  of  en- 
lightened  management  which  pierces  the  problems  of  the  future. 
Possessing  these  essentials,  the  administrator  must  be  able  to  con- 
vert others  to  his  program.  He  must  not  only  be  familiar  with  his 
school  but  he  must  know  and  understand  the  personalities  with  whom 
he  has  to  deal.  Failing  in  the  latter,  he  fails  in  all.  In  other  words, 
the  modem  high-school  principal  must  be  able  to  use  the  principles 
of  salesmanship  intelligently.  Otherwise,  it  will  be  incumbent  upon 
him  to  produce  results  without  the  assistance  of  his  associates. 

The  high-school  principal  is  obliged  first  to  sell  himself  on  his 
own  program  and  on  the  basic  values  of  secondary  education.  Never 
can  our  high  schools  rise  above  the  level  of  their  principals.  Low 
indeed  is  this  level  when  many  enter  the  profession  only  as  a  stepping 
stone  to  some  other  work.  The  administrator  of  secondary  educa- 
tion must  be  converted  to  and  have  an  undying  faith  in  his  profes- 
sion. He  must  be  an  evangelist  for  education  and  an  ambassador 
to  those  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact. 

In  the  second  place,  the  teachers  with  the  principal,  should  be 
familiar  with  the  best,  modern  movements  in  education.  They  shovdd 
strive  to  give  to  the  public  a  favorable  impression  of  the  schools. 
Many  good  ideas  have  been  wrecked  by  an  uninformed,  unsympa- 
thetic teaching  corps.    Replies  received  from  fifty  principals  in  the 
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United  States  show  that  secondary-school  teachers  are  very  coopera- 
tive and,  as  a  whole,  are  sold  on  the  educational  idea.  Several  prin- 
cipals, however,  expressed  regret  at  the  inertia  of  teachers  to  rise  to 
the  possibilities  of  their  profession.  It  is  essential  that  tlie  principal 
and  teachers  be  confident  of  their  ability,  as  well  as  believe  in  the 
value  of  the  product  that  they  have  to  offer.  Numerous  and  varied 
forms  of  co-operative  management,  such  as  teachers*  councils,  advis- 
ory committees,  and  administrative  boards,  are  indicative  of  the  fact 
that  the  best  results  can  be  obtained  only  through  harmonious  rela- 
tions between  principal  and  teachers.  We  are  obliged  to  conclude 
that  many  apparent  maladjustments  are  merely  results  of  the  non- 
use  of  salesmanship  on  the  part  of  the  promoter  of  some  otherwise 
excellent  administrative  program* 

Again,  the  teachers  and  principal  are  obliged  to  sell  secondary 
education  and  local  school  usages  to  their  students  and  to  all  prospec- 
tive students.  While  every  obligation  is  in  itself  an  oM>ortunity,  this 
one  seems  most  important  of  all.  It  is  one  of  our  best  opportunities 
to  increase  the  character  of  service  by  securing  the  highest  enrollment 
and  retentive  efficiency  possible.  It  is  almost  criminal  for  us  to 
withhold  the  value  of  secondary  education  when  so  many  worthless 
ideals  are  placed  before  young  people.  As  evidence  of  an  awakened 
interest  in  this  phase  of  selling  education,  I  point  to  such  agencies 
as  educational  and  vocational  guidance,  worth  while  assemblies,  stu- 
dents' conferences,  student  government  organizations,  publicity  com- 
paigns,  and  many  others.  Students,  themselves,  in  our  modem  high 
school,  with  its  socialized  recitation  and  co-operative  administration, 
have  come  to  regard  the  high  school  as  their  own.  They  like  to  think 
of  themselves  as  citizens  of  a  student  community  and,  as  such,  will 
be  important  factors  in  bringing  their  fellows  and  friends  into  the 
school.  With  this  feeling  existing  within  our  student  body,  it  seems 
an  opportune  time  to  wage  an  active  and  aggressive  warfare  against 
incompetency  and  gross  ignorance.  Let  us  emphasize  the  positive 
values  of  education.  Students  should  know  that  an  education  will 
give  them  the  ability  to  accomplish  tasks ;  that  it  will  give  them  an 
appreciation  of  the  rights  of  others ;  and  that  it  will  give  them  the 
love  of  art,  literature,  and  true  citizenship  so  necessary  in  our  na- 
tional life. 

As  a  fourth  point,  we  must  interest  the  public  in  the  school. 
People  will  be  interested  in  our  school  only  as  it  affects  them,  their 
family,  and  their  friends.    We  should  invite  all  activities  which  have 
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a  salutary  effect  upcm  our  school  or  which  will  stimulate  any  public 
opinion  favorable  to  educational  improvement.  The  principal  and 
teachers  must  become  integral  parts  of  the  social  and  the  political 
life  of  the  community  so  that  they  may  at  all  times  inform  the  puUic 
concerning  the  status  of  the  school's  undertakings.  It  is  a  very  sig- 
nificant fact  that  chambers  of  commerce  have  combined  in  a  cam- 
paign to  acquaint  the  citizen  tax  payer  with  the  public  schools  in 
order  to  secure  "intelligent  and  adequate  support  for  the  program  of 
improvement." 

Again,  one  of  our  most  binding  obligations  lies  in  our  opportu- 
nity to  recruit  our  own  profession.  How  many  of  us  have  ever 
seriously  talked  to  our  senior  students  in  order  to  persuade  them  to 
enter  the  teaching  profession  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  we  should  think 
enough  of  our  own  profession  to  recommend  it  to  any  young  man  or 
young  woman  aspiring  to  enter  a  life  of  service.  School  administra- 
tion not  only  presents  a  satisfactory  return  in  money,  but  offers  one 
of  the  highest  opportunities  for  service  in  our  social  life. 

The  person  to  whom  we  sell  education  to-day,  acts  as  a  carrier 
of  an  idea  and  creates  a  contagion  of  educational  ideas  and  ideals. 
No  one  knows  how  far  it  will  go.  We  are,  therefore,  all  salesmen 
of  secondary  education.  We  have  a  good  commodity.  It  is  a  neces- 
sity. It  is  for  us  to  create  an  atmosphere  and  crystallize  the  potential 
wants  into  demands. 


Principal  George  N.  Tremper,  High  School,  Kenosha, 
Wisconsin,  read  his  paper  on  Constructive  Supervision  of  High- 
School  Instruction, 

CONSTRUCTIVE  SUPERVISION  OF  HIGH  SCHOOL 

INSTRUCTION 

PRINCIPAL  GEORGE  N.  TREMPER, 
HIGH   SCHOOL,   KENOSHA,  WISCONSIN 

Much  has  been  said  and  much  written  on  the  subject  of  supervi- 
sion of  instruction.  In  every  discussion  of  the  subject  the  undoubted 
assumption  has  been  that  the  supervision  was  constructive.  Nothing 
new  can  be  expected  of  a  ten-minute  paper  on  the  subject,  naturally, 
unless  the  discussion  can  stimulate  more  discussion  or  discover  a 
different  point  of  view.  It  is  only  with  this  hope  in  mind  that  one 
covdd  have  the  temerity  to  attempt  any  presentation  of  ten-minute 
duration. 
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Discussions  on  supervision  regularly  have  in  my  mind  a  super- 
visory officer  whose  official  duties  are  limited  to  one  thing,  namely, 
to  observe,  criticise,  and  direct  a  certain  performance  with  the  one 
purpose  of  making  that  performance  as  scientific  and  effective  as 
possible,  and  I  believe  these  discussions  are  developed  rather  from 
the  standpoint  of  creating  teaching  methods  than  of  developing  and 
correcting  teaching  methods.  I  have  in  mind  the  situation  as  it  pre- 
sents itself  in  the  academic  instruction  and  practice  teaching  in  the 
normal  school  and  teachers'  college. 

But  I  assume  under  the  circumstances  that  our  topic  has  in 
mind  the  high-school  principal  with  his  supervisory  and  teaching 
force.  This  obviously  gives  us  a  different  array  of  conditions  and  a 
quite  different  point  of  view.  Certainly  the  principal's  supervisory 
duties  are  not  limited  to  the  classroom  performance  of  the  teaching 
force.  That  may  be,  and  probably  is  a  prime  duty.  But  you  do  not 
need  to  be  told  that  conditions  force  other  duties  upon  him.  Indeed, 
they  are  almost  l^on.  However,  I  question  whether  the  word  tn- 
struction  in  our  topic  is  intended  to  be  limited  in  this  discussion  to 
mere  classroom  performance.  I  believe  it  is  not,  and  right  here  is 
the  second  factor  in  our  interpretation  which  furnishes  us  a  different 
point  of  view. 

When  we  think  of  high-school  instruction  the  classroom  is 
only  one  of  the  many  items  that  come  to  mind.  Our  thought  is  rather 
of  that  larger  grouping  of  educational  factors  and  agencies  which 
comtnne  to  form  the  instructional  fabric  of  the  school.  The  super- 
visory duties  of  the  high-school  principal,  then,  with  the  trained 
and  experienced  teaching  force,  while  less  scientific,  perhaps,  are 
more  complex  and  more  real.  And  instruction  is  not  a  mere  class- 
room performance,  but  a  highly  organized  combination  of  factors 
out  of  which  training  is  to  come.  There  are  the  curriculum,  the 
practical  appurtenances  through  which  the  curriculum  may  be  made 
to  function,  and  the  moral  and  intellectual  atmosphere  and  pervad- 
ing spirit  of  sympathy  and  co-operation  and  high  purpose  without 
which  there  can  be  but  little  intellectual  growth.  It  is  from  this 
point  of  view  that  this  discussion  is  to  pwoceed. 

A  prime  duty,  then,  is  to  provide  a  curriculum  which  is  organ- 
ized with  the  definite  purpose  of  meeting  the  characteristic  educa- 
tional needs  of  the  community.  A  curriculum  of  that  sort  is  not  hit 
or  miss,  nor  is  it  necessarily  highly  academic,  but  it  does  carry  with 
it  an  atmosphere  of  contact  with  human  realities,  and  helps  every 
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member  of  the  teaching  force  to  understand  the  place  that  his  work 
has  in  the  scheme.  Every  subject  in  the  curriculum  must  have  a  defi- 
nite reason  for  being  there.  Through  a  study  of  the  conditions  and 
interests  of  the  community  one  can  determine  the  relative  number 
and  amount  of  various  types  of  subjects  which  ought  to  find  a  place 
in  his  scheme  to  make  the  scheme  fit  best  into  the  community,  and 
it  is  only  through  a  careful  analysis  of  the  situation  and  an  adequate 
understanding  of  educational  values  that  this  can  be  done. 

To  be  sure  traditional  prejudices  and  collie  entrance  require- 
ments and  similar  factors  will  not  be  without  their  influences.  But 
in  a  strongly  industrial  community,  for  instance,  where  metal  work- 
ing mills  and  automobile  factories  and  knitting  works  and  tanneries 
determine  local  interests  we  shall  teach  chemistry  with  a  consider- 
able amount  of  emphasis  on  practical  chemical  tests  of  metals  and 
fabrics.  Physics  will  give  extra  attention  to  tensile  strength,  resist- 
ance, tempering,  and  conductivity  of  metals,  details  of  storage  bat- 
teries, electrical  apparatus  and  wireless.  Emphasis  upcm  such  things 
is  inevitable  because  local  interests  are  most  concerned  with  them. 

A  predominating  element  in  the  population  of  a  more  or  less 
illiterate  class  of  people  will  perhaps  furnish  the  school  with  a 
student  body  which  is  lacking  in  an  adequate  understanding  of  the 
fundamentals  of  good  English.  In  those  circumstances  one  may  be 
forced  to  give  more  than  usual  attention  to  the  elements  of  grammar 
and  composition.  Short  stories  and  current  literature  may  serve 
better  than  the  classics  to  develop  a  healthy  interest.  The  strongly 
geographical  and  commercial  content  of  the  available  material  in 
Spanish  may  prove  more  attractive  and  stimulating  than  French  with 
its  traditional  fiction.  It  is  the  business  of  the  principal  to  observe 
these  facts  and  make  suitable  use  of  them.  He  must  know  the  best 
way  to  develop  these  subjects  under  the  conditions  and  must  provide 
teachers  capable  of  presenting  them  according  to  the  demands  of  the 
situation. 

The  next  step  is  to  provide  proper  conditions  in  which  to  work 
out  these  subjects.  Knowing  what  function  each  subject  has  in  the 
grouping,  one  will  know  how  to  proceed  intelligently  to  provide  the 
equipment  necessary  to  assure  the  desired  results.  The  matter  of 
apparatus  and  supplies  will  demand  not  a  little  attention,  and  its 
variety  and  amount  must  be  determined  by  a  very  careful  considera- 
tion of  the  needs.  The  members  of  the  teaching  force  may  hinder 
rather  than  help.    The  effect  in  such  matters  of  dominant  personali- 
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ties  is  well  known  to  all  of  you.  The  most  exacting  sort  of  super- 
visory control  is  often  required  of  the  principal  to  give  all  interests 
uniform  consideration. 

From  this  point  of  view  the  problem  may  take  on  startling  pro- 
portions. But  the  least  one  can  do  is  to  break  into  it  and  avail  him- 
self of  such  solutions  as  present  themselves.  One  must  take  his 
teachers  entirely  into  his  confidence,  make  plain  his  purposes  and 
how  he  hopes  to  accomplish  them.  Be  optimistic  and  enthusiastic. 
Encourage  co-operation.  Be  patient  and  appreciative  of  honest  effort. 
Be  satisfied  with  even  slow  progress  if  only  the  effort  is  positive.  Be 
a  leader.  Do  things  and  expect  things  to  be  done.  Leaders  will 
develop  in  the  force.  Use  them.  Give  them  freedom  and  authority 
and  encourage  them  to  expect  results.  It  is  surprising  to  know  how 
little  direction  these  people  need.  Expect  only  what  is  humanly  pos- 
sible for  teachers  and  pupils  and  insist  upon  getting  it. 

And  after  all,  while  supervision  involves  the  direction  of  many 
other  instructional  factors,  it  must  give  generous  attention  to  class 
room  performance.  Indeed,  it  is  for  this  thing  primarily  that  the 
whole  school  organization  is  created.  One  can  not,  of  course,  teach 
without  a  curriculum  and  a  proper  equipment  and  environmental  con- 
ditions. The  teaching  will  be  more  or  less  worth  while  according  to 
the  intelligence  and  purposefulness  with  which  the  curriculum  is 
chosen  and  correlated.  But  unless  one  expects  teaching  to  result  in 
definite  outcomes  any  attempt  to  construct  a  curriculum  and  provide 
proper  teaching  conditions  will  be  scarcely  worth  the  effort.  When 
one  is  reasonably  certain  that  the  curriculum  is  judiciously  planned, 
and  that  it  must,  if  properly  handled,  secure  definite  and  desirable 
results,  then  methods  of  presentation  must  be  devised,  proper  ma- 
terials provided,  time  limitations  and  points  of  emphasis  determined, 
and  teachers  definitely  instructed  in  these  matters.  I  am  not  per- 
suaded that  it  is  the  duty  of  the  high-school  principal  to  help  teach- 
ers make  lesson  plans.  It  is  not  economy  of  time,  money,  nor  effort 
for  him  to  attempt  to  train  teachers  in  the  mere  rudiments  of  teach- 
ing. Of  course,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  training  teachers  in  service 
and  it  is  a  highly  important  factor  in  the  development  of  efficient 
teachers.  But  that  means  assisting  teachers  to  apply  effectively  in 
service  the  educational  principles  in  which  they  have  had  proper  in- 
struction in  schools  provided  for  that  purpose.  One  should  not  for- 
get that  the  controlling  factor  in  the  whole  situation  is  the  matter  of 
motivation.    In  my  estimation  motivation  is  not  properly  a  matter  of 
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incidentals,  but  rather  one  of  bigness  of  purpose.  It  is  diiGcult  some- 
times for  teachers  to  comprehend  this.  But  persistent  and  S3rmpa- 
thetic  effort  will  generally  beget  an  understanding.  Not  all  nor  even 
a  majority  of  teachers  are  working  merely  for  the  salary  they  get. 
If  they  were,  their  good  sense  would  drive  them  from  the  profession. 
On  the  whole  they  are  reasonably  well  fitted  temperamentally  and 
idealistically  to  do  the  thing  they  are  doing.    Otherwise  they  quit. 

There  are  probably  many  matters  involved  in  building  up  and 
maintaining  a  constructive  program  of  instruction  in  high  schools 
which  have  not  been  even  hinted  at  in  this  paper.  But  one  cannot 
doubt  the  effectiveness  of  serious,  sympathetic  leadership  which 
comprehends  all  problems  and  all  situations  and  strives  day  by  day 
in  earnest  and  persistent  endeavor  to  inspire  all  to  painstaking  effort 
and  co-operation,  in  order  that  the  finest  achievement  may  be  reached. 

Mr.  Frank  G.  Pickell,  Supervisor  of  Junior  High  Schools, 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  discussed  Mr.  Tremper's  paper: 

We  have  heard  a  great  deal  during  the  last  few  years  about  con- 
structive supervision.  The  need  of  it  has  been  discussed  over  and 
over  again.  We  all  recognize  the  need,  but  fail  in  the  orgaiiization 
of  supervision  and  getting  the  work  done.  In  many  cases  the  prin- 
cipal has  too  narrow  a  view  of  what  constitutes  supervision.  His 
supervision  begins  and  ends  with  class  room  visitation.  He  has  no 
far  reaching  program  for  the  growth  and  substantial  development  of 
his  teachers.  Too  often  supervision  takes  second  place  or  is  left  to 
chance.    At  any  rate  the  work  is  not  done. 

The  purpose  of  constructive  supervision  is  perfectly  clear.  What 
constitutes  constructive  supervision  and  how  to  organize  it  are  not  so 
clear.  Constructive  supervision  has  broad  aspects  and  must  be  organ- 
ized upon  the  basic  principle  that  teachers  in  service  improve  their 
work  by  active  and  constant  study  of  their  problems, — ^particularly 
the  problems  of  content  and  method.  Direct  criticism  of  class  room 
work  is  a  very  small  and  relatively  unimportant  part  of  constructive 
supervision.  To  grow  the  teacher  must  study  and  what  is  more 
important,  must  have  a  desire  to  study.  Self  satisfied  teachers  will 
not  long  remain  efficient.  They  soon  petrify.  Supervision,  therefore, 
must  be  so  organized  and  administered  that  this  student  attitude,  the 
desire  for  improvement  on  the  teachers'  part,  are  the  direct  results. 

What  then,  constitutes  constructive  supervision  and  how  may  it 
be  accomplished  ? 
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Faculty  co-operation  in  curriculum  planning. 

The  organization  of  the  curricula  offers  one  of  the  very  best 
means  available  to  secure  professional  study  of  the  right  kind.  Teach- 
ers spend  too  little  time  in  the  study  of  the  materials  of  instruction 
and  their  organization  for  economy  in  teaching.  But  to  secure  the 
benefit  that  teachers  may  derive  from  this  work,  the  responsibility 
for  the  organization  of  curricula  must  be  thrown  upon  them.  The 
principal  must  not  think  he  is  making  us  of  the  ability  of  his  teach- 
ers if  he  estaUishes  all  the  governing  principles  and  then  submits 
them  for  faculty  criticism.  A  committee  system  will  probably  be 
found  the  most  satisfactory  plan  of  securing  co-operation.  A  com- 
mittee can  be  assigned  to  formulate  the  principles  of  organization; 
another  to  determine  the  constants  and  electives ;  another  the  specific 
curricula  and  requirements ;  another  sequence  and  pupil  guidance  and 
so  on.  Such  a  plan  will  make  the  faculty  fully  conscious  of  the 
larger  problems  of  secondary  education  and  of  the  place  which  any 
particular  subject  has  in  the  general  scheme. 

Courses  of  study. 

If  teachers  should  co-operate  in  curriculum  planning  they  should 
all  the  more  co-operate  in  preparing  courses  of  study.  What  to  teach 
and  how  it  should  be  organized  are  just  as  important  as  method. 
Our  schools  are  overcrowded  with  content.  We  have  not  studied  the 
relative  worth  of  the  materials  of  instruction.  Everjrthing  is  included 
and  too  much  of  the  philosophy  of  the  woman  who  said  she  did  not 
see  how  science  could  be  taught  to  small  children  because  they  could 
not  understand  atoms  and  molecules,  prevails  in  the  preparation  of 
courses  of  study.  This  whole  problem  should  be  made  a  matter  of 
study  on  the  part  of  teachers.  We  talk  of  economy  of  time.  The 
essential  work  of  the  elementary  school  could  probably  be  done  in 
one  to  two  years  less  than  now  are  given  to  it.  While  elimination  of 
non-essentials  and  economical  organization  would  enable  us  to  finish 
the  work  of  the  junior  and  senior  high  school  and  the  junior  college 
in  the  six  years  now  devoted  to  secondary  education.  Take  first  year 
algebra  for  example.  We  teach  so  many  topics  that  the  pupil  knows 
little  or  nothing  about  any  of  them  at  the  end  of  the  course.  Instead 
of  fixing  the  few  fundamental  operations  needed  in  the  later  study 
of  mathematics,  we  must  indulge  in  the  extravagance  of  teaching  all 
the  known  possibilities  in  factoring,  in  digit  problems,  in  work  prob- 
lems, in  simultaneous  equations  of  several  unknowns,  and  in  the  most 
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highly  complex  fractions  imaginable.  We  cannot  go  on  forever  ex- 
panding the  public  school  and  running  up  the  cost.  It  is  no  longer  a 
problem  of  how  much  we  can  get  into  courses  of  study,  but  of  paring 
them  down  to  the  bone  and  organizing  the  material  so  that  it  may  be 
taught  economically.  This  field  offers  tremendous  possibilities  for 
continuous  co-operative  study  on  the  part  of  the  principal  and  the 
faculty. 

The  study  and  selection  of  text  books. 

Standards  should  be  established  for  the  selection  of  texts,  one 
of  which  should  be  the  course  of  study.  Their  selections  ought  to 
follow  rather  than  precede  the  preparation  of  courses  of  study.  In 
this  way  the  text  will  be  supplementary  to  the  course  rather  than  the 
determining  factor  in  its  organization.  The  book  should  be  measured 
in  terms  of  the  aims  of  the  course  of  study,  the  organization  of  its 
material,  the  eliminations  necessary  and  its  general  teachability.  The 
study  of  text  books  should  be  made  one  of  the  parts  of  the  program 
of  supervision. 

The  diagnostic  analysis  and  study  of  pupil  achievement. 

This  work  strikes  at  the  very  heart  of  efficiency  in  teaching.  The 
analysis  of  pupil  achievement  ought  not  to  be  made  merely  for  the 
sake  of  statistics,  or  of  finding  out  what  the  pupils'  scores  are,  but 
of  discovering  the  reasons  for  the  scores  made.  Too  many  studies 
stop  with  the  facts  obtained  and  the  preparation  of  tables.  Diag- 
nostic analysis  should  lead  to  close  observation  of  just  what  the  pupil 
needs  most  at  any  particular  time,  the  adaptation  of  the  course  of 
study  to  his  ability  and  the  method  that  will  be  most  effective. 
Further  check  up  will  reveal  the  effectiveness  of  the  remedies  applied. 
Achievement  tests  used  as  indicated  here  will  make  it  possible  to  im- 
prove the  quality  of  teaching.  Their  use  makes  comparison  possible 
and  certainly  paves  the  way  for  experimental  teaching. 

Experimental  teaching. 

Experimental  teaching  is  one  of  the  most  economical  means  we 
have  of  making  substantial  progress  in  the  organization  of  content 
material  and  in  trying  out  new  methods.  Experiment  by  outstanding 
teachers  is  much  safer  and  more  economical  than  the  wholesale  adop- 
tion of  some  new  idea.  The  socialized  recitation  is  going  on  the 
rocks,  largely  because  it  became  the  fashion  to  socialize  before  it 
became  the  fashion  to  train  teachers  how  to  socialize.  The  project 
method  is  likely  to  go  the  same  way  and  the  pity  of  it  is  that  the  good 
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in  both  of  these  so-called  methods  is  likely  to  be  discarded  along  with 
the  bad.  Wise  experiment  on  a  limited  scale  by  teachers  qualified 
could  have  saved  us  a  great  deal  of  confusion  and  in  many  cases 
actual  loss  in  efficiency.  Experiment  in  content  and  method  is  an- 
other valuable  means  of  constructive  supervision,  if  the  results  are 
made  available  to  all  the  teachers. 

The  organization  of  the  faculty  for  professional  study. 

If  the  original  premise  of  this  discussion  holds  good,  Construc- 
tive supervision  will  include  a  definite  plan  for  professional  study. 
The  ability  to  organize  and  mantain  a  program  of  professional  study 
is  one  mark  of  the  competent  principal.  Again  the  faculty  must 
share  the  responsibility.  The  committee  system  is  an  efficient  means 
of  accomplishing  the  end.  The  faculty  meeting  can  also  be  an  im- 
portant means.  Too  often  the  faculty  meeting  degenerates  into  a 
discussion  of  mere  administrative  devices  and  details.  It  can  be 
made  a  meeting  similar  to  the  class  hour  for  the  discussion  of  prob- 
lems of  method.  The  measured  results  of  experimental  teaching,  the 
discussions  of  changes  in  methods,  new  types  of  teaching  and  all  the 
professional  work  of  the  faculty  can  be  cleared  through  the  faculty 
meeting.  Such  meetings  should  be  planned  as  carefully  as  any  other 
part  of  the  principal's  work. 

Class  room  visitation,  the  supervision  of  the  teacher's  technique. 

Mere  inspection  of  class  room  work  is  not  supervision  and  yet 
nearly  all  class  room  visitation  is  inspectorial.  Relatively,  teachers 
can  be  rated  very  quickly  and  with  considerable  accuracy,  but  rating 
alone  is  not  supervision.  To  supervise  effectively  the  principal  must 
become  familiar  with  the  teacher's  work.  Supervision  means  helping 
the  teacher  to  bring  out  the  best  that  is  in  her.  Teachers  know  that 
most  so-called  class  room  supervision  is  so  superficial  that  she  resents 
the  judgment  passed  upon  her.  She  resents  it  because  she  thinks  it 
unfair  and  rightly  claims  that  such  supervision  is  too  largely  a  matter 
of  opinion.  At  best  criticism  is  likely  to  be  taken  as  a  personal  mat- 
ter and  class  room  visitation  should  be  extensive  enough  that  clear 
cut  evidence  may  supplant  the  necessity  of  offering  too  much  straight- 
from-the-shoulder  advice.  Visitation  will  enable  the  principal  to 
diagnose  the  case  and  suggest  rather  than  dictate  the  policy  for  im- 
provement. 

Throughout  this  discussion  the  point  has  been  emphasized  that 
self  study  and  a  professional  attitude  on  the  part  of  teachers  are  the 
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.  most  important  factors  in  supervision.  To  be  sure  there  are  times 
when  the  short  cut  method  of  "do  and  don't"  must  be  used  but  that 
does  not  constitute  in  any  sense  of  the  word  a  program  of  looking 
to  the  substantial  improvement  of  teachers  in  service. 

Thus  it  is  clear  that  constructive  supervision  has  broad  aspects 
and  should  be  organized  as  carefully  as  administrative  duties.  The 
ideal  is  an  improvement  in  the  work  of  all  teachers  and  supervision 
that  d^enerates  into  casual  visits,  mere  inspection,  fault  finding  or 
excessive  flattery,  in  no  sense  measures  up  to  that  ideal. 

The  objection  will  at  once  be  offered  that  this  program  will 
require  much  more  time  than  the  average  principal  can  give  to  the 
work.  It  probably  will  require  more  time  than  he  can  give  to  it 
under  present  conditions,  but  that  is  not  a  valid  objection.  He  should 
be  given  the  time  and  necessary  assistance.  But  with  ever  so  much 
time  and  ample  help  he  will  not  do  the  real  job  of  constructive  super- 
vision of  instruction,  or  even  see  that  it  is  done,  unless  in  his  mind 
the  work  takes  rank  second  in  importance  to  no  other  of  his  many 
duties  and  responsibilities. 


Principal  Armand  Miller,  of  McKinley  High  School,  St. 
Louis,  Missouri,  distributed  outlines  and  then  read  his  paper  on 
Team  Work  in  the  Management  of  a  Large  High  School, 

TEAM  WORK  IN  THE  MANAGEMENT  OF  A  LARGE 

HIGH  SCHOOL 

principal  armand  r.  miller 

mckinley  high  school,  st.  louis,  missouri 

The  modern  high  school  has  become  so  complex  that  it  is  abso- 
lutely impossible  for  the  principal  of  a  school  of  one  thousand  or 
more  pupils  to  attend  personally  to  all  matters  that  are  extraneous 
to  the  actual  class  room  teaching.  Even  with  an  assistant  principal 
and  ample  clerical  help,  he  may  (and  in  many  cases  does)  become  so 
absorbed  with  details  that  he  is  completely  submerged  and  the  poor 
school  sails  along  like  a  ship  without  a  rudder. 

The  principal  needs  time  and  energy  for  the  supervision  of 
instruction  and  for  planning  policies  and  improvements.  He  must  be 
able  to  see  the  school  in  all  of  its  phases  as  an  educational  unit.  This 
is  highly  important  because  the  individual  teachers  are  naturally  more 
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or  less  engrossed  in  the  subjects  they  are  teaching  and  in  which  they 
have  specialized,  and  for  this  reason  do  not  commonly  have  the 
proper  perspective  on  the  school  in  its  larger  workings. 

But  there  are  other  reasons  why  responsibilities  should  be 
shared.  In  the  first  place,  the  principal  has  no  monopoly  in  the  mat- 
ter of  brains  and  ability,  and  a  strictly  **one  man  school'*  is  not  likely 
to  be  so  wisely  managed  as  a  "team  work  school."  Then,  too,  teach- 
ers are  developed  and  broadened  by  participating  in  the  solving  of 
problems  that  are  outside  of  the  four  walls  of  their  class  rooms,  and 
are  thus  trained  for  administrative  positions.  Still  more  important 
— since  the  school  exists  solely  for  the  pupil — the  students'  initiative, 
self-control,  and  sense  of  responsibility  are  developed  if  they  too  are 
given  a  share  in  the  management.  Last,  but  not  least,  the  plan  advo- 
cated is  democratic. 

The  following  is  a  brief  description  of  the  various  agencies  em- 
ployed at  the  William  McKinley  High  School,  St.  Louis,  Missouri, 
and  a  statement  of  the  responsibilities  that  are  delegated  to  them. 

L  THE  ASSISTANT  PRINCIPAL  ordinarily  handles  such 
discipline  cases  as  come  to  the  office,  turning  over  to  the  Dean  of 
Girls  those  girl  cases  that  do  not  involve  delicate  situations  with  other 
teachers,  and  conferring  with  the  principal  on  all  serious  cases  that 
might  eventually  concern  the  superintendent  or  board  of  education. 
He  has  consultations  with  pupils  regarding  serious  failure  in  studies 
and  often  with  their  parents  as  well.  He  has  charge  of  the  ordering 
of  supplies  from  the  supply  commissioner,  receiving  and  checking 
them  up  when  they  arrive  and  later  approving  the  bills.  Once  a  year 
he  supervises  the  taking  of  the  school  inventory.  When  time  per- 
mits, he  visits  classes,  so  that  he  may  be  able  to  co-operate  intelli- 
gently with  the  principal  in  the  grading  and  ranking  of  the  teachers. 
In  short,  he  is  the  associate  of  the  principal,  and  together  they  decide 
practically  all  questions  of  policy  or  procedure.  The  intention  is  to 
give  him  such  a  broad  experience  as  will  prepare  him  to  assume  the 
responsibility  of  acting  as  the  head  of  the  school,  temporarily  or  per- 
manently, should  the  occasion  arise,  and  his  authority  is  recognized 
by  teachers  and  pupils.  The  principal  is  frequently  gone  for  an 
entire  day  and  sometimes  for  a  week  at  a  time,  but  his  absence  causes 
no  hitch  whatsoever  in  the  running  of  the  school. 

II.     The  office  of  DEAN  OF  GIRLS  is  important  in  a  school, 
having  men  as  principal  and  assistant  principal.    The  dean  handles 
most  of  the  gfrl  discipline  cases  and  advises  the  girls,  individually 
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and  in  groups,  r^^arding  dress,  personal  appearance,  hygiene,  attitude 
toward  boys,  etc.,  frequently  having  conferences  with  boys  who  are 
concerned  or  interested.  She  chaperones  dances,  spreads,  and  other 
social  functions.  The  position  requires  unusual  tact,  excellent  judg- 
ment, a  faultless  appearance,  poise  and  dignity,  a  cheerful  dis- 
position, just  the  right  amount  of  sympathy,  a  forceful  character 
and,  last  but  not  least,  a  sense  of  humor.  ("A  pretty  big  order,"  I 
hear  you  say.) 

III.  The  INDIVIDUAL  TEACHER,  in  addition  to  teaching, 
five  classes,  performs  a  very  important  function  as  ADVISER  to  a 
group  of  pupils  (usually  twenty-five  to  thirty).  Upon  entering 
school,  each  pupil  is  assigned  to  an  ADVISORY  GROUP  having  a 
teacher  as  ADVISER,  and  ordinarily  he  continues  in  this  same  group 
as  long  as  he  is  a  member  of  the  school.  In  this  way,  one  teacher 
knows  all  about  his  work  in  all  of  his  studes,  from  term  to  term, 
and  becomes  very  well  acquainted  with  him  personally.  In  a  sense, 
the  adviser  is  "in  loco  parentis"  to  him.  As  adviser,  the  teacher 
makes  out  the  individual  time  schedules  or  programs  for  the  pupils 
of  his  group  at  the  beginning  of  each  term.  He  receives,  records 
(for  his  own  reference),  and  gives  out  the  report  cards  to  the  mem- 
bers of  his  group,  reporting  serious  cases  of  failure  to  the  office  for 
immediate  and  special  action.  The  advisory  group  being  the  basis 
of  representation  in  the  STUDENT  COUNCIL,  it  has  frequent 
meetings,  the  REPRESENTATIVE  acting  as  chairman  under  the 
supervision  of  the  adviser. 

The  teacher  likewise  shares  the  responsibility  for  the  general 
conduct  of  all  pupils  in  and  about  the  school. 

IV.  CHAIRMEN  OF  DEPARTMENTS  are  elected  by  the 
following  departments  for  a  term  of  one  year : 

(1)  English 

(2)  Mathematics 

(3)  History  and  other  Social  Sciences 

(4)  Foreign  Languages 

(5)  Science 

(6)  Commercial  Branches 

(7)  Manual  Training,  Household  Arts  and  Drawing 

(8)  G)rmnastics  and  Athletics 

(9)  Music. 

These  chairmen  conduct  the  department  meetings,  held  bi-weekly, 
alternating  with  the  regular  teachers'  meetings.    It  is  their  respon- 
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sibility  to  explain  the  course  of  study  to  new  teachers  and  assist 
them  as  necessary.  They  confer  with  the  principal  r^[arding  im- 
provements in  the  departments  and  represent  the  latter  in  the  faculty 
council.  The  departmental  organization  affords  an  opportunity 
for  co-operation  within  the  department.  It  is  thoroughly  democratic, 
yet  it  provides  for  leadership  and  system. 

In  this  connection  it  might  be  noted  that  the  board  of  education 
has  approved  a  plan  for  supplementing  the  supervision  of  the  prin- 
cipal with  DEPARTMENT  SUPERVISORS  for  the  entire  sys- 
tem of  high  schools,  which  will  probably  be  put  into  effect  in  the 
near  future.  It  is  hoped  that  the  plan  will  result  in  the  introduction 
of  scientific  methods  of  appraising  the  results  of  the  teaching  process 
and  that  it  will  unify  and  improve  the  teaching.  It  will  undoubtedly 
be  of  great  assistance  to  the  principals  in  their  grading  and  ranking 
of  teachers. 

V.  The  FACULTY  COUNCIL,  composed  of  the  department 
chairmen,  principal,  assistant  principal,  dean  of  girls  and  mod- 
erator of  the  student  coimcil  (a  teacher)  meets  at  stated  intervals 
for  the  purpose  of  co-operating  with  the  principal.  Questions  of 
policy,  innovations,  serious  discipline  problems,  course  of  study,  etc., 
are  discussed. 

VI.  FACULTY  COMMITTEES,  consisting  of  one  or 
(usually)  several  teachers,  have  important  responsibilities  delegated 
to  them. 

(1)  School  program  or  schedule 

(2)  Boys'  athletics 

(3)  Girls*  athletics 

(4)  Entrance  examinations  and  credentials  of  pupils  from 

private  or  out-of-town  schools 

(5)  Tardiness 

(6)  Text  books 

(7)  Supplies 

(8)  Library 

(9)  School  newspaper 

( 10)  School  semi-annual 

(11)  Funds  for  societies,  publications,  athletic  organizations, 

etc. 

( 12)  Moderators  of  societies,  senior  classes,  etc. 

( 13)  Senior  averages  and  ranking 

(14)  Entertainments,  dramatics,  etc. 
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(15)  Two-year  commercial  course  pupils 

( 16)  Statistics,  tests,  and  measurements. 

The  individuals  who  have  charge  of  these  matters  are  so  care- 
fuly  selected  and  become  so  expert  that  the  principal  devotes  but 
little  time  to  them,  except  as  one  field  or  another  may  engage  his 
attention  when  the  committees  confer  with  him  or  when  he  himself 
takes  the  initiative  in  regard  to  some  modification  or  improvement. 

Vn.  The  STUDENT  COUNCIL,  consisting  of  student  rep- 
resentatives (usually  about  sixty)  elected  by  the  advisory  groups, 
is  given  considerable  latitude  and  authority  in  r^^ard  to  many  prob- 
lems of  student  life,  all  of  its  decisions  being  subject,  however,  to 
the  veto  (rarely  exercised)  of  the  principal.  Among  other  things, 
the  council  plans  and  enforces  traffic  rules,  controls  order  in  the 
lunch  room,  makes  plans  for  and  assists  in  the  safeguarding  of  the 
personal  property  of  the  students,  conducts  contests  between  the 
advisory  groups,  helps  to  plan  programs  for  the  auditorium,  officiates 
(in  the  person  of  the  student  mayor)  at  auditorium  sessions,  dis- 
poses of  surplus  funds  ( from  athletics,  publications,  entertainments, 
etc.),  handles  the  thrift  stamp  campaign,  has  general  oversight  of 
school  newspapers  and  semi-annual,  athletics  and  social  functions, 
conducts  elections,  publishes  yearbook  of  general  information  and 
actively  encourages  the  observance  of  the  HONOR  CODE. 

The  plan  is  to  secure  the  co-operation  and  participation  of  the 
ENTIRE  STUDENT  BODY  by  having  regular  meetings  of  the 
advisory  groups,  under  the  chairmanship  of  their  several  representa- 
tives. The  groups  are  encouraged  to  discuss  any  questions  that  per- 
tain to  the  welfare  of  the  school  and,  through  their  representatives, 
to  bring  such  matters  before  the  council. 

The  council  meets  regularly  during  the  fourth  period  on  Thurs- 
days, the  same  period  on  Tuesdays  being  reserved  for  such  extra 
meetings  as  may  be  needed.  It  was  not  found  practicable  to  hold  the 
meetings  before  or  after  school.  In  this  way  a  full  attendance  is 
secured. 

Pupils  are  not  eligible  until  they  have  eight  units  of  credit  and 
they  must  make  a  passing  grade  in  at  least  three  regular  subjects  or 
their  equivalent. 

VIII.  The  OFFICE  CLERKS  keep  the  records,  prepare  the 
payrolls,  make  out  the  quarterly,  annual  and  other  reports  required 
by  the  superintendent,  make  out  college  entrance  certificates,  do  the 
typewriting  and  mimeographing,  wait   on  pupils  at  the  counter, 
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answer  the  telephone  and  perform  many  other  clerical  duties.  While 
their  responsibilities  are  thus  briefly  outlined,  it  should  be  stated  that 
they  do  everything  that  anybody  else  neglects  or  forgets,  and  are 
expected  to  know  all  that  they  are  asked  by  principal,  assistant  prin- 
cipal, teachers,  pupils,  and  janitors  and  that  they  seldom  disappoint, 
meanwhile  preserving  a  calm  and  cheerful  exterior. 

It  might  seem  that,  under  this  system,  the  principal  would  be 
entirely  free  for  supervisory  work,  but  this  is  unfortunately  far 
from  true,  as  all  persons  of  experience  realize.  The  principal  is 
properly  held  responsible,  by  his  superiors  and  by  the  public,  for 
everything  that  happens  at  or  pertains  to  his  school.  Consequently 
he  must  keep  in  touch  with  each  and  every  one  of  the  above-men- 
tioned agencies.  His  superiors  generally  deal  with  him  directly  and 
parents  frequently  ask  to  see  him  personally.  He  is  the  GENERAL 
MANAGER  and  CHIEF  EXECUTIVE.  He  must  furnish  the 
underlying  plan  and  system,  and  his  personality  must  be  felt  through- 
out the  school.  If  mistakes  are  made,  he  cannot  hide  behind  ccmimit- 
tees,  faculty  council  nor  student  council.  He  must  asstune  full  re- 
sponsibility. He  must  be  the  chief  oiler  and  repairer  of  the  machin- 
ery and  must  know  when  to  discard  it  and  replace  it  with  something 
better. 


Principal  W.  C.  Reavis,  University  High  School  of  the 
University  of  Chicago,  discussed  Mr.  Miller's  paper. 

DISCUSSION 

principal  w.  c.  reavis,  university  high  school,  university 

of  chicago 

A  careful  study  of  Mr.  Miller's  outline  on  "Team  Work  in  the 
Management  of  a  Large  High  School*'  should  convince  any  one  that 
the  real  reason  for  the  sharing  of  administrative  responsibility  is 
that  the  job  cannot  be  done  effectively  in  any  other  way.  Such 
reasons  as  the  conservation  of  the  principal's  time,  the  development 
of  teachers  and  pupils  through  participation,  and  the  fostering  of  a 
democratic  spirit  are  the  results  of  team  work  in  administration, 
rather  than  reasons. 

To  have  effective  team  work,  strong  leadership  and  good-fdlow- 
ship  are  necessary.    This  means  that  the  principal  of  the  high  school 
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should  be  a  real  leader.  If  so,  he  will  experience  no  difficulty  in 
building  an  efficient  teamwork  organization  in  his  school.  This 
implies  the  development  of  two  types  of  co-operation :  ( 1 )  military, 
(2)  voluntary. 

The  military  type  of  co-operation  requires  that  each  member  of 
the  team  shall  consider  himself  a  perfect  part  of  a  perfect  machine, 
with  a  definite  locus,  a  certain  work,  and  the  obligation  to  respond 
to  the  will  of  the  leader. 

For  efficiency  in  the  accomplishment  of  immediate  results  the 
military  type  of  co-operation  is  eminently  satisfactory.  Its  success 
has  been  demonstrated  in  industry  and  business  as  well  as  in  war. 
When  applied  to  the  administration  of  a  school  system  it  produces 
results  just  as  satisfactory,  providing  the  leader  is  able  to  see  and 
appreciate  the  fact  that  in  dealing  with  human  beings,  immediate 
results  must  sometimes  be  waived  when  their  realization  would  inter- 
fere with  the  attainment  of  ultimate  ends. 

The  other  conception  of  co-operation  is  that  found  in  voluntary 
organizations,  in  which  individuals  associate  as  equals  and  in  a 
democratic  way.  There  is  no  question  of  inferior  and  superior  rank. 
Loyalty  to  leader  is  supplanted  by  loyalty  to  the  institution  or  the 
ideals  it  represents.  The  individual  member  of  the  group  has  a  voice 
in  the  determination  of  policies.  There  is  freedom  of  discussion 
and  willingness  to  give  and  take,  and  action  is  voluntary,  not  deter- 
mined by  authority. 

In  the  administration  of  the  school  both  the  military  and  volun- 
tary types  of  co-operation  are  essential.  The  school  is  training 
children  to  fit  into  the  industrial  world  which  is  organized  largely 
along  the  line  of  military  co-operation,  and  the  social  and  political 
world  in  which  the  citizen's  usefulness  is  determined  principally  by 
his  voluntary  co-operation.  The  school  must  teach  the  individual 
how  to  work  with  others  as  well  as  how  to  lead  others  to  work  with 
him.  It  must  teach  that  liberty  without  responsibility  is  license  and 
that  no  one  is  free  to  go  his  own  way  without  regard  for  the  things 
in  which  a  good  citizen  is  expected  to  participate. 

If  a  school  is  expected  to  do  these  things  for  a  pupil,  its  admin- 
istrative machinery  must  be  geared  for  the  accomplishment  of  such 
tasks.  This  would  require  that  the  teaching  staff  possess  the  ability 
to  develop  both  kinds  of  co-operation  just  discussed.  The  principal 
of  the  school  should  fully  realize  and  appreciate  that  results  from 
the  pupils  rest  in  the  hands  of  his  faculty  and  that  unless  his  teachers 
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are  trained  in  both  types  of  co-operation  through  proper  participation 
in  the  administration  of  the  school,  the  training  of  the  pupils  is 
likely  to  be  skewed  in  accordance  with  the  administrative  practices 
that  prevail  in  his  school. 

Mr.  Miller's  second  major  point,  the  means  used  to  distribute 
team  responsibilities,  mig^t  be  discussed  from  the  point  of  view  of 
the  principles  involved  in  making  team  organization  effective. 

( 1 )  In  order  to  secure  an  efficient  team,  a  common  knowledge 
of  policies,  plans,  and  methods  is  necessary.  The  operation  of  this 
principle  requires  the  constant  interchange  of  knowledge  and  expe- 
rience between  the  different  members  of  the  staff.  No  fact  having 
a  real  bearing  upon  work  is  too  trivial  to  be  communicated,  nor  is  any 
person  so  competent  that  he  cannot  learn  from  another  person  who 
has  new  experience  or  knowledge  not  already  in  his  possession.  The 
knowledge  of  the  school  head  should  permeate  throughout  the  school 
system  and  should  govern  in  so  far  as  possible  the  activities  of  the 
teachers;  the  actual  conditions  faced  by  every  teacher  should  be 
known  by  the  principal  and  should  determine  in  part  the  teacher's 
contribution  to  the  control  of  the  school  in  its  general  features  as 
well  as  in  its  details.  The  quality  of  this  common  institutional  mind, 
if  this  ideal  common  body  of  knowledge  may  be  looked  upon  as  con- 
stituting it,  is  obtained  largely  in  the  degree  to  which  cooperation  is 
developed. 

(2)  A  spirit' of  loyalty  and  team  pride  should  be  developed. 
This  principle  makes  possible  the  development  of  high  standards  of 
workmanship  and  a  strong  esprit  de  corps. 

(3)  Tasks  should  be  assigned  to  the  members  of  the  team  on 
the  basis  of  capacity  to  perform  certain  parts  of  the  common  task. 
Not  only  should  each  be  assigned  to  the  work  he  is  best  fitted  to  do, 
but  his  capacity  should  be  developed  in  the  best  way  to  do  the  task  in 
hand.  He  should  also  see  his  own  work  in  relation  to  the  work  of 
the  whole  school.  The  plans  for  his  welfare  should  include  the 
future  as  well  as  the  present.  He  should  be  satisfied  that  his  life  i«5 
develojMng  satisfactorily  and  in  the  right  direction.  This  principle 
requires  on  the  part  of  the  school  head  a  study  of  the  needs  of  the 
individual  teacher  and  an  earnest  effort  to  promote  his  individual 
and  professional  welfare. 

(4)  For  the  guidance  of  the  leader  in  sensing  the  dividing  line 
.between  work  which  he  should  perform  and  work  in  which  the  mem- 
bers of  the  team  should  participate,  the  following  principle  is  sug- 
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gested:  ONLY  THAT  WORK  SHOULD  BE  DELEGATED 
WHICH  CAN  BE  DONE  TO  GOOD  ADVANTAGE  BY  THE 
STAFF,  AND  WHICH,  IF  PERFORMED  BY  THE  EXE- 
CUTIVE  HEAD,  WOULD  BE  DONE  AT  THE  EXPENSE  OF 
SOMETHING  MORE  IMPORTANT.  The  adoption  of  this  prin- 
ciple by  the  head  of  the  high  school  would  enable  him  to  deputize 
the  members  of  his  staff  for  administrative  work  which  they  are 
capable  of  performing  well,  and  as  a  result  free  himself  for  work 
which  should  be  done  by  the  school  head  only. 

From  the  standpoint  of  the  science  of  efficiency,  it  can  be  seen 
that  team  organization  has  potential  possibilities  for  improving  the 
managerial  work  of  the  high  school.  Team  organization  does  not 
mean  letting  others  do  the  work.  It  implies  rational  co-ordination 
and  wholehearted  co-operation,  and  the  school  that  is  properly  organ- 
ized along  these  lines  should  greatly  add  to  its  administrative 
efficiency. 

SECOND  SESSION 

The  second  session  was  called  to  order  on  Tuesday,  February 
28,  in  the  Ball  Room  of  Hotel  La  Salle  at  2:01  P.  M.  The  Vice- 
President  of  the  Association,  Wm.  A.  Wetzel,  Principal  of  the  Tren- 
ton High  School,  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  presided.  Professor  H.  L. 
Miller  of  University  High  School,  University  of  Wisconsin,  spoke 
without  notes  on  Directing  Study  for  Creative  Thinking, 

DIRECTING  STUDY  FOR  CREATIVE  THINKING 

H.  L.  MILLER 
PROFESSOR  OF  EDUCATION,  PRINCIPAL    WISCONSIN    HIGH   SCHOOL, 

UNIVERSITY  OF  WISCONSIN 

1.  The  Situation,  The  lesson-hearing  school,  a  survival  of  the 
fourteenth  century  quadrivium  method  of  education,  is  still  the 
typical  school  in  our  democracy.  Teachers  all  over  America  still 
hear  the  lessons  "said."  The  regurgitation  of  daily  lessons  goes  on 
unabated.  Boys  and  girls  are  thought  to  be  sick  and  in  need  of  per- 
petual rest-cures  in  the  form  of  daily  consumption  of  dabs  of  in- 
formation under  a  regimental  uniformity  which  emphasizes  the 
militaristic  theory  of  life.  The  corporate  spirit  is  sacrificed  to  regi- 
mentation. The  class  group,  instead  of  the  individual  pupil,  is  treated 
as  the  educative  unit. 
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It  would  be  easy  to  say  mean  things  about  our  conventional 
procedure.  The  lecture  system  is  even  worse  than  the  recitation 
system.  Both  are  wedded  to  the  absorption  of  ready-made  facts. 
"We  toil,"  said  Montaigne,  "only  to  stuff  the  memory  and  leave  the 
conscience  and  understanding  void."  Milton  felt  badly  about  it,  too: 
"We  hale  and  drag  our  choicest  and  hopefullest  wits  to  that  asinine 
feast  of  sow-thistles  and  brambles  which  is  commonly  set  before 
them  as  all  the  food  and  entertainment  of  their  tenderest  and  most 
docible  age."    But,  gentle  reader,  I  am  not  a  rebel. 

Yet,  is  it  not  true  that  the  recitation  belongs  to  an  age  when 
books  were  few  and  when  schools  were  established  to  impart  knowl- 
edge and  to  test  the  learner's  absorption  of  facts?  To  recite  (to 
regurgitate  lessons)  is  to  cite  once  more,  to  tell  again,  to  repeat.  The 
new  teacher  does  not  prepare  a  lesson,  bound  it  on  all  sides  by  the 
five  formal  steps,  and  insist  that  all  pupils  shall  conform  to  the  pat- 
tern. The  primary  purpose  of  going  to  school  is  not  knowing;  yet, 
we  still  recognize  as  training  and  discipline  the  so-called  voluntary 
attention  which  seems  to  be  the  ability  to  stare,  ox-like,  a  disagree- 
able, uninteresting  task  or  unintelligible  thing  out  of  countenance. 
The  business  of  "holding  the  class"  and  "siphoning  the  vacuums" 
must  appeal  to  any  twentieth  century,  forward-looking  mind  as  a 
tragic  survival  of  fourteenth  century  education. 

Our  procedure  has  been  reinforced  by  the  ideal  of  organization 
since  the  day  Horace  Mann  was  captivated  by  the  Prussian  system 
of  education.  Life  is  squeezed  into  some  educational  formula  or 
other,  and  the  effort  is  made  to  turn  out  a  standardized  product.  A 
methodology  has  been  supported  by  a  psychology  built  upon  the 
theory  of  instincts  as  data  with  the  result  that  groups  of  youngsters 
are  regimented  upon  the  theory  that  certain  instincts,  that  we  don't 
know  anything  about,  are  about  to  burst  forth  at  given  levels.  Do  we 
find  any  evidence  of  instances  actually  at  work?  May  they  not  be  just 
hypotheses?  Nobody  any  longer  really  believes  the  mind  works 
within  any  such  rigid  lines  as  are  set  down  in  the  Herbatian  steps. 
Yet  we  go  on  trying  to  negotiate  education  in  a  democracy  in  a  kind 
of  military  lockstep,  regimental  uniformity — a  procedure  as  ill 
adapted  to  modern  life  as  the  stage  coach  would  be  to  modern  trans- 
portation. 

And  just  now  our  pedagegical  commandments  are  suffering  from 
an  acute  attack  of  mechanistic  megalomania  and  its  sequel,  standard- 
itis;  some  are  happily  growing  convalescent.     Standardisation  of 
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thinking  has  always  hindered  progress.  The  measurement  fad  is 
having  its  run.  Tests  of  all  sorts  are  being  used  to  buttress  fallacious 
arguments  about  people  in  the  making.  The  difficulty  lies  in  having 
a  penchant  for  a  single  fact  or  group  of  facts.  Are  we  not  in  danger 
just  now  of  exhausting  the  supply  of  humus  in  the  soil  by  this  steady 
diet  of  proteins  under  this  quantitative  method  extended  to  all  studies 
in  the  curriculum?  May  we  not  be  destroying  the  foundations  for 
the  cross-fertilization  of  ideas?  The  quantitative  method  has  its 
proper  and  legitimate  function  in  its  field.  Until  we  study  "tem- 
peramental" atitudes,  get  at  the  biological  foundations  of  human 
behavior,  study  defense  mechanisms  and  protective  coloring,  we  are 
liable  to  be  victimized  by  an  unhealthy  fatalism  in  dealing  with  boys 
and  girls.  Let  John's  teacher  say,  "John  can't  learn  it,"  and  the 
nerve  of  effort-making  capacity  is  cut,  and  John's  teacher  proves  an 
alibi.  To  substitute  for  the  blighting  "can'ts"  a  simple  doctrine  ex- 
pressed about  this  way — "John  has  not  learned  it  yet" — would  be  a 
world-shaking  event,  comparable  to  the  invention  of  the  combustion 
engine.  With  this  new  movement,  really  an  old  institution  parading 
in  the  livery  of  science,  we  hear  the  rattling  of  the  dry  bones  of 
minimum  essentials  of  content,  as  if  it  were  our  primary  business  to 
indoctrinate  the  youth  of  the  nation  with  a  conventionalized,  safe, 
and  guaranteed  set  of  ideas  and  ideals,  forgetting  that  our  social  or- 
ganization (state)  is  no  cut-and-dried  system,  but  the  expression  of 
a  continually  developing  impulse  to  unify  and  co-ordinate  our  ideals. 
Just  when  we  are  about  to  escape  a  deadening  formalism ;  just 
when  we  are  b^inning  to  understand  that  the  minimum  essential  is 
bound  to  become  the  maximum  necessity ;  just  when  we  are  about  to 
step  up  from  the  herbarium  mode  of  education  to  a  life  basis,  we  find 
ourselves  thrown  back  into  the  puzzle  stage  of  education,  asking 
pupils  to  answer  tens  of  thousands  of  questions  which  rest  on  a 
50-50  basis  of  chance  of  "rights"  and  "wrongs,"  or  which  fail  utterly 
to  challenge  any  creative  or  constructive  thinking.  Besides,  isolated 
facts  are  taken  out  of  context  (tautology  intended),  often  mutilated, 
and  presented  to  youngsters  in  tests  resulting  in  guessing  and  in 
recording  ready-made  answers.  Moreover,  the  old  errors  recur. 
The  ability  to  recognize  a  simple  element  in  a  relatively  simple  situ- 
ation is  no  evidence  of  ability  to  use  that  same  simple  element  in  a 
new  and  relatively  complex  s)mthesis.  The  sheer  mechanics  of  any 
subject  in  secondary  education  rarely  needs  to  be  learned  in  rote 
fashion.    The  simple  elements  may  be  cast  up  in  a  contest  in  which 
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the  game  may  be  made  the  basis'Of  motiyatj^n-.  That  is  Intimate. 
But  the  mirror-minded  pupil  is  xtet  the  ideal  of  a  democratic  educa- 
tion.   To  stuff  and  cram  the  memory  is  not  vital  education. 

2.  Undirected  Preparation  of  Lessons.  Lack  of  space  forbids 
more  than  a  mere  mention  of  this  important  aspect  of  our  problem. 
Any  one  with  half  an  eye  and  with  the  happy  mental  condition  of  not 
"having  been  cut  off  as  to  his  head"  can  make  a  first-hand  study  of 
the  way  in  which  lessons  are  **got."  **Pa"  and  "Ma"  agonize  over 
son's  algebra  and  daughter's  assigned  (Monday)  theme.  The  good 
widow  interviewed  the  superintendent  in  behalf  of  her  flock  of  seven, 
suggesting  that  if  it  was  all  the  same  to  him  she  would  like  to  hear 
her  children  recite  the  lessons  at  home  if  the  teachers  would  only 
teach  her  kiddies  in  school.  But,  it  seems,  we  must  keep  the  home 
fires  burning  educationally.  Study  a  group  of  high-school  youngsters 
in  their  habits  of  getting  their  lessons.  Telephone  is  used :  Jeremiah, 
how  do  you  translate  these  hard  sentences  ?  And  G)nstance  takes  it 
all  down  over  the  phone.  Note  the  "spread,"  in  a  so-called  supervised 
study  period,  of  a  solution  of  an  exercise — right  under  the  super- 
visor's nose,  too.  We  have  all  met  the  busy  college  "student"  who 
could  "sit  in"  five  minutes  before  class,  get  the  hang  of  it,  and  make 
a  passable  stab  at  it  in  class.  Some  "goods"  are  borrowed  outright 
and  never  returned — written  themes  and  such.  We  leave  this  inter- 
esting story  to  the  reader.  There  are  great  possibilities  here  for  rich 
comedy. 

3.  Varieties  of  Thinking.  Too  much  of  our  work  results  in 
types  of  thinking  far  below  creative  thinking.  Our  Mabels  and 
Henrys  are  chattering  on  in  our  classrooms,  saying  and  writing  just 
everything  and  anything.  It's  a  sort  of  reverie  which  sometimes 
results,  accidentally,  in  a  useful  bit  of  thinking  or  poetry  once  in  a 
while.  Mabel,  what  will  one  pig  cost  if  20  pigs  cost  $100?  Mabel 
rattles  it  off:  If  20  pigs  cost  $100,  one  pig  will  cost  20  X  $100,  or 
$2,000 ;  for  20  pigs  is  20  X  1  pig,  don't  you  know  ?  And  Mabel  waits 
grinningly  for  the  pedagogical  benediction,  wholly  innocent  of  the 
prohibitive  price  of  her  class  room  pig.  Mabel  is  the  victim  of  an- 
alysis. When  given  the  pedagogical  stage  direction,  "Why,  Mabel, 
don't  you  know  you  divide  in  a  case  like  that,"  Mabel  bolts  it  by  the 
division  route  and  gets  the  correct  answer.  Do  we  know,  or  do  we 
care  to  know,  that  getting  the  correct  answers  to  so-called  questions 
and  so-called  problems  is  no  evidence  whatsoever  that  our  kiddies 
(and  college  students  included)   know  the  correct  answers?    We 
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send  our  pupifs'to  tbe^^priptcd  .page  to  assimiliate,  absorb,  learn  the 
facts  as  such,  the  conclusions  and  arguments  of  others  as  such,  and 
then  ask  them  to  recite,  regurgitate,  repeat,  rewrite  what  they  have 
assimilated  under  all  sorts  of  artificial  standards,  with  the  results- 
that  thousands  of  "students'*  thank  God  when  they  have  finished 
their  education  in  this  and  that  course.  Thinking?  Yes.  It  is 
thinking  of  a  sort.  Practical  thinking  perhaps.  A  man  has  40  cents 
and  wants  a  lunch.  He  goes  to  Thompson's  restaurant  because  he 
does  not  have  $5  to  spend  at  the  La  Salle.  Much  of  reasoning  or 
making  of  decisions  is  of  this  practical  variety,  determined  by  cir- 
cumstances. 

There  is  also  an  enormous  amount  of  rationalisation  in  our 
schools.  That  means  we  spend  a  great  deal  of  time  and  energy  in 
finding  evidence  to  support  a  belief  already  accepted.  We  are  full 
of  "good  reasons"  for  supporting  or  opposing  the  League  of  Nations ; 
what  the  "real  reasons"  are  we  seldom  discover. 

Gathering  opinions,  however  "honest"  or  "scientific"  they  may 
be,  and  merely  reciting  them  for  the  sake  of  the  "loaves  and  fishes" — 
grades,  diplomas,  degrees — is  deadening.  "Nothing  in  education  is 
so  astonishing  as  the  amount  of  ignorance  it  accumulates  in  the  form 
of  inert  facts,"  says  Henry  Adams.  The  capacity  of  the  human  mind 
to  resist  the  introduction  of  knowledge  is  not  nearly  so  marvelous  as 
the  capacity  of  the  "student"  to  absorb  in  a  remarkably  brief  period 
enough  facts  to  pass  the  course.  "Philosophy  Four"  reads  shock- 
ingly well.  The  good  student  in  the  course  coached  the  clever  intel- 
lectual loafer  two  days  before  the  final  examination.  The  "coached" 
duflfer  made  a  higher  mark  than  his  steady-working  coach  who  took 
the  course  seriously  from  the  first.  There  is  irony  in  Philosophy 
Four.  Many  a  pedagogue  would  have  died  laughing  at  himself  had 
he  ever  developed  any  sense  of  humor.  The  old-time  education  con- 
siders the  mind  a  graveyard,  spacious  and  receptive.  Data,  events, 
knowledge  of  all  kinds  are  so  often  dead  matter  ready  for  interment^ 
the  lesson  sounds  like  a  burial  rite  whether  it  be  the  dirge  of  Latin 
roots,  or  the  dirge  of  tabourettes  (manual  training  by  the  amo-amaS' 
amat  method) — a  tedious  ordeal,  but  very  necessary  in  respectable 
places ;  the  teacher,  the  only  live  entity  in  the  analysis  appears  to  be 
a  combination  of  divine  and  undertaker ;  the  examination  is  a  sort  of 
resurrection  morning  where,  true  to  form,  few  resurrect. 

Now,  communicated  facts  may  be  made  just  as  valid  and  im- 
portant as  self -discovered  facts  under  some  experimental  questing; 
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but  if  only  the  former  are  given  recognition,  the  great  mass  of  dough 
is  without  leaven,  and  the  salt  has  lost  is  savor.  We  need  to  think 
more  about  our  thinking.  Enough  experimental  questing  should 
be  done  to  enable  us  to  hold  in  solution  the  mass  of  communicated 
facts,  enough  to  give  scmie  taste  for  analysis  and  to  furnish  a  basis 
of  appreciation  of  man's  task  in  building  our  civilization. 

Creative  thinking  is  possible  even  in  the  first  grade.  The  child 
has  already  built  his  world  before  entering  school.  In  every  child 
is  the  stuff  of  aristocracy,  and  by  that  we  mean  the  high  potentiality 
for  uprise  or  downslide  according  to  circumstances  and  opportunity. 
The  child's  mimetic  powers  are  tuned  to  the  pitch  prevailing  in 
whatever  concert  room  it  happens  to  be  an  occupant  of.  Its  creative 
genius  is  molded  on  the  pattern  of  whatever  performances  happen 
to  be  staged  there.  This  is  the  spirit  of  our  new  scientific  human- 
ism, and  it  expresses  also  our  new  faith  in  boys  and  girls.  Capacity 
is  an  achievement,  not  a  donation.  Human  nature  is  grown,  built  in 
the  stream  of  life.  A  few  children  are  bom  mentally  deficient,  but 
a  vast  number  are  gradually  made  so — dwarfed  and  stunted  only  by 
lack  of  opportunity.  We  have  yet  to  conceive  and  build  our  tech- 
nique by  which  human  beings  may  grow  to  full  stature.  We  spend 
our  time  and  energy  in  critical,  not  constructive  thinking.  We 
exhaust  ourselves  in  combating  self-creative  obstacles.  Freedom'  in 
work  is  still  confused  with  "honest"  opinions  and  the  anarchy  of 
idle  and  irresponsible  opinions. 

And  what  are  we  to  expect  when  the  school  promotes  "habits 
of  work"  of  this  sort?  (Adapted  from  an  article  by  Professor 
Mead.) 

Teacher:  Class,  come  to  order.  Pay  attention  now.  (The 
siphoning  of  vacuums  is  about  to  begin.) 

T.     Henry,  you  may  read  the  first  problem. 

H.  A  piece  of  land  has  a  frontage  of  80  rods  on  a  street.  Intoi 
how  many  lots  with  a  frontage  of  60  feet  can  it  be  divided  ? 

T.    What  will  you  have  to  do  first  ? 

H.  Multiply.  (Picture  Henry  drawling  it  out  with  a  forced 
interest.    It  is  no  real  problem  for  Henr)\) 

T.     Multiply  what  ?    ( Priming  the  old  pump. ) 

H.    Rods  by  feet. 

T.  How  many  feet  in  one  rod,  Henry?  (Be  careful!  Now 
think !    Pay  attention,  class !) 

H.     Five  and  a  half. 
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T.     Five  and  a  half !    Why,  Henry!!! 

H.     I  mean  five  and  a  half  yards  equal  one  rod. 

T.    Well,  you  might  do  it  that  way,  too.    (Think  now !)    What 
is  it  we  do  first  ? 

H.     Multiply.    (After  10  minutes  utterly  wasted  Henry  arrives 
where  he  started,  and  the  class  is  still  exhorted  to  pay  attention. ) 

T.    Multiply  what  ?    Go  ahead ! ! ! ! 

H.    Rods  by  feet. 

T.    Well,  how  many  feet  make  one  rod,  Henry  ? 

H.     Sixteen  and  a  half. 

T.    Correct.    That's  right.    Go  ahead. 

(Really  does  Henry  know  the  correct  answer?) 

Well,  go  on,  Henry.    (Contemplate  the  mind  of  the  teacher  still 
sitting  in  self-complacency  at  a  salary  of  $150  a  month.) 

H.     16^4X80=1,320  ft. 

T.     Now  what  must  you  do  next  with  the  feet  ? 

H.    Change  them  to  lots. 

T.    And  how  would  you  do  that? 

H.    Divide. 

T.    Divide  what?    Goon. 

H.    Divide  by  60. 

T.    That's  right.  Go  ahead. 

H.    l,320-=-60=22. 

T.    22  what  ? 

H.    22  lots. 

T.  That's  right.  How  many  understand?  (They  always  say 
yes  to  that.) 

Is  it  any  wonder  we  have  tired  Fridays  and  blue  Mondays? 
Is  it  any  wonder  our  students  don't  know  anything?  And  then  we 
try  to  measure  what  our  children  learn !  Oh,  ccxnplacent  pedagogue  \ 
If  the  class  pay  attention  to  this  ridiculous  performance  of  Henry 
and  his  teacher,  it  is  attention  from  the  medulla  oblongata  down,  not 
up.  How  could  there  be  any  spiritual  explosion  in  such  a  formalism? 
Nothing  gets  over  the  loop.  Mabel,  as  we  noted,  just  chatters,  chat- 
ters on,  saying  ever)rthing  and  everything  without  the  slightest 
titillation  of  her  higher  brain  centers.  And  yet,  no  commands  are 
more  frequent  than  these :  Pay  attention  now,  class  I  Think,  John ! 
Study  your  lesson,  Susan !  We  are  still  milling  tens  of  thousands  of 
our  children  through  the  ritual  in  a  kind  of  catechetical  procedure. 
We  are  still  in  the  puzzle  stage  of  education.    Here  and  there  the 
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light  is  breaking.  Here  and  there  teachers  refuse  to  be  mechanicians. 
They  are  beginning  to  see  that  where  there  is  no  problem  there  can 
be  no  constructive  thinking. 

And  then  we  pass  resolutions  in  conventions  assembled:  "The 
schools  nourished  the  spirit  of  democracy  and  produced  a  soldier 
whose  initiative,  resourcefulness,  courage,  and  morale" — etc.  Oh,  ye 
of  blind  faith  I  Is  Henry  growing  in  power  to  do  creative  thinking? 
What  are  his  classmates  thinking  about  while  Henry  and  his  teacher 
are  doing  this  fool  thing?  Henry  is  no  near-idiot.  The  trouble  is 
the  belt  is  off  his  generator.  The  system  and  the  teacher  contrive  to 
keep  it  off.  Henry  is  botmd  in  his  intellectual  swaddling  clothes. 
If  the  other  29  pupils  are  dead  enough  there  is  no  problem  of  "dis- 
cipline'*;  where  there  are  no  problems  of  discipline  there  are  no 
"bad"  boys;  where  there  are  no  "bad"  boys  the  mechanical  super- 
visor is  prone  to  bdieve  he  is  running  a  "good"  school ;  it  may  be  an 
"eflSdent"  school  and  nothing  more.  The  real  question  is,  efficient 
for  what?  We  are  not  contending  that  our  young  men  failed  in 
initiative,  resourcefulness,  courage  and  morale ;  we  raise  the  question, 
Is  the  school  developing  these  traits  through  its  intellectual  stress  in 
the  classroom  ?  There  are  life-giving  oases  in  our  educational  deserts. 
Here  and  there,  in  spite  of  dogma  and  system,  good  teachers  are  at 
work  assisting  boys  and  girls  in  the  building  of  capacity. 

4.  New  Procedure.  We  can  only  illustrate  our  new  procedure 
conceived  along  lines  of  creative  thinking. 

Try  it  on  a  little  fellow  7  or  8.  Use  the  method  of  Agassiz. 
Have  you  ever  heard  the  story  of  Robinson  Crusoe,  Tom?  No. 
( Now  don't  tell  him  and  ask  him  to  repeat  it.  Don't  have  him  read 
it  and  reproduce  it.  That  is  the  traditional  way.  It  is  not  the  way 
to  develop  thinking  boys  and  girls.)  Well,  Tom,  once  there  was  a 
man  left  on  an  island  all  alone.  There  was  a  picture  of  a  ship  on  the 
ocean  in  his  home.  (Furnish  some  data  for  Tom's  mind  to  work  on. 
Set  up  some  hypothesis.  Now  it  is  becoming  Tom's  problem.)  Tom, 
how  did  he  get  on  that  island  ?  Tom  will  tell  you.  Go  on  fabricat- 
ing controls.  One  day,  your  man  (shall  we  call  him  Robinson 
Crusoe?)  got  sick,  etc.  What  could  you  do,  Tom,  if  you  got  sick, 
that  your  Robinson  Crusoe  could  not  do?  Tom  will  tell  you; 
i.  e.,  Tom  zvill  create  his  story  if  he  has  not  been  repressed  and  cor- 
rupted to  the  very  roots. 

All  sorts  of  challenges  will  occur  to  the  directors  of  activity 
as  the  movement  goes  on.    Not  all  stories  need  to  be  created  by  our 
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Toms  and  Marys  in  a  controlled  environment  that  does  not  repress. 
Some,  in  fact  most,  are  to  be  read.  And  after  Tom  has  entered 
upon  the  quest  of  building  his  own  Robinson  Crusoe,  he  may  be  put 
in  the  way  of  De  Foe's  story.  It  can  be  done  cunningly.  Robinson 
Crusoe  furnishes  the  motif  of  all  vital  history. 

Again,  a  teacher  growing  up  as  a  director  of  activities,  htgaLti 
his  work  in  the  "Social  Studies"  by  saying:  Let  us  write  our  own 
chapters.  Each  pupil  provided  himself  with  a  loose-leaf  notebook. 
The  first  chapter  in  the  Story  of  Man's  Progress  was  the  "Develop- 
ment of  Modem  Science."  They  started  their  books  by  contemplat- 
ing what  our  world  would  be  if  every  dynamo  in  the  world  were  cut 
oflF  at  once.  Each  built  his  own  chapter.  The  printed  page  was 
used  after  raising  real  problems  in  their  discussion.  Faraday  was 
pictured  there  in  1831  with  a  strip  of  copper  which  he  was  revolving 
between  the  poles  of  a  horseshoe  magnet,  and  that  was  the  first 
dynamo.  Over  against  it  was  placed  a  cut  of  that  marvel  on  the 
Milwaukee  road,  the  modem  Westinghouse  electric  locomotive. 
These  pupils  (10th  grade)  were  grouped  for  their  readings.  Slos- 
son's  Creative  Chemistry  was  devoured.  John  Dewey's  chapter  on 
Scientific  and  Empirical  Thinking  was  read  by  these  boys  and  girls 
and  read  intelligently — far  more  intelligently  than  students  of  "edu- 
cation," teachers,  supervisors,  superintendents  read  it  in  our  courses 
given  in  abstracto  in  normal  school,  college,  and  university  summer 
sessions.  Chapters  on  custom-thought  and  power-thought  and  the 
means  (machines  and  cross-fertilization  of  cultures)  of  breaking 
down  these  old  forms  of  thought  were  read.  History  books,  science 
books,  scientific  periodicals  were  used.  One  boy  gave  a  "lecture"  on 
high  frequency  currents;  another  on  radio  and  wireless.  A  good 
thing  discussed  in  class  was  shared  by  all  and  worked  into  their  own 
chapters  in  their  own  composition.  Another  chapter  on  "Trans- 
portation" was  begun  by  having  the  pupils  relate  their  experiences  in 
travel.  Railroad  folders  were  collected.  The  cable  was  thrown 
back  into  a  moving  past,  and  the  ways  of  travel  in  Greece  and  Rome 
were  woven  into  the  story  of  man's  movement  over  the  earth.  An- 
other chapter  on  "Sanitation"  was  developed  in  a  similar  manner. 
One  boy  worked  up  his  own  set  of  lantern  slides  and  exhibited  them 
to  the  class.  He  had  worked  up  slides  showing  the  way  the  Romans 
did  it  and  then  on  into  his  own  city.  Incidentally  these  books  pro- 
duced by  the  pupils  were  substituted  for  the  bi-weekly  ritual  of 
themes  in  the  subject  labeled  English. 
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The  point  in  all  this  is  to  get  some  productive  question  in  front 
of  some  potential  answer  and  then  to  use  the  printed  page  for  a  real 
(creative)  purpose.  There  is  no  muddling  here  over  thought  ques- 
tions and  fact  questions — a  dreary  chapter  in  the  history  of  "peda- 
gog^ese."  To  ask  what  the  causes  of  the  civil  war  were,  is  not  a 
thought  question,  if  it  is  answered  on  page  301  in  the  text.  The 
answer  is  there  before  the  (so-called)  question  is  put.  Few  indeed 
are  the  questions  which  really  precede  some  potential  answer. 

Geometry  can  be  taught  by  our  Robinson-Crusoe  procedure. 
The  pupil  may,  if  tve  will,  build  his  triangle  as  a  thing  to  think  with, 
and  not  a  thing  to  be  recited. 

Try  it  and  test  it  for  yourself.  Use  a  small  pad  and  write  on  it 
just  what  you  say  in  a  real,  directed  procedure.  All  on  our  marks 
now.  The  new  challenge  is  30  original  exercises.  Have  your  class 
of  35  pupils  start  and  work  like  the  devil  in  the  classroom.  Have 
them  report  their  difficulties  to  you  in  this  new  "lesson,"  now  a 
challenge,  lasting  three  to  five  days.  You  are  not  just  policing  study 
now.  You  are  not  sitting  up  in  your  little  furtive  pulpit  writing  a 
letter  and  gazing  down  at  the  mourners  in  the  pews  now  and  again, 
waiting  for  an  impudent  signal  to  stop  study  and  recite  for  32>4 
minutes.  (Ineffable  administrative  bosh!)  No,  you  are  an  active 
agent,  very  silent,  perhaps,  in  this  working  group.  Each  pupil  de- 
scribes his  dilemma  to  you.  You  write  on  the  pad  just  what  you  say 
to  each  one,  or  each  group,  or  to  the  class  as  a  whole.  Then  you 
may  not  talk  too  much.  Something  like  this  ought  to  appear  on  your 
pad.    (We  leave  it  to  the  reader  to  supply  the  pupil's  dilemma.) 

Ruth.  "Supplements."  (This  is  what  the  teacher  said  and  Ruth 
goes  on  and  thinks  it  through.) 

Henry.  "Can  you  think  exterior  angle?"  (And  H.  does  it  and  it 
works.) 

T.    "How  is  BM  drawn?" 

S.     "State  all  facts  in  your  hypothesis  in  terms  of  your  figure." 

W.  "Talk  to  your  figure."  (Talk  to  it?  Yea,  verily,  talk  to 
your  figure.    And  he  does  and  it  works.) 

0.  "Trace  your  angles  with  your  finger  as  you  read  them." 

B.  (The  teacher  did  not  say  a  word ;  he  just  pointed  out  a  sig- 
nificant construction  line.)     Oh!  says  B. 

1,  G,  H.  "Go  to  board  over  in  corner  there  together  and  work 
out  your  angles  in  degrees." 

M.    "Either  way  (alternative)  will  lay  golden  eggs  for  you." 
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Mc.    "Yes.   Try  it." 

P.    "Use  page  62."    (A  page  of  summary  directions.) 

R.    "Try  to  use  proposition  XXX,"  etc.,  etc.    How  absurd  to 

hold  that  difficulties  come  by  the  clock!     In  the  learning  process 

difficulties  are  always  tmique. 

All  of  you.    "Here  is  a  little  algebraic  device  that  will  help  )rou." 

All  gave  5  minutes  to  its  development. 

H,  M,  O,  D  and  C.    "Come  over  here.    Draw  your  figure  and 

quiz  each  other.     Put  a  construction  line  through  point  O  some 

way." 

L.    "What  are  some  of  the  ways  of  proving  segments  equal  ?" 
C.    "Try  another  exercise,  and  let  this  one  soak  a  while." 
About  the  third  day,  you  will  find  two  or  three  pupils  emerging 

with  the  whole  challenge  mastered.    Let  them  assist  you,  taking  a 

pad  and  writing  down  just  what  they  say  to  a  class-mate  needing  a 

suggestion.    They  can  do  it.    Here  is  a  sample  from  Tom's  pad,  Tom 

being  one  of  four  pupils  who  assisted  in  the  experiment,  from  which 

these  samplings  are  taken. 

B.  "What  do  you  know  about  the  altitudes  of  some  triangles? 
Look  it  up." 

H.    "How  do  you  draw  a  line  parallel  to  another  line?" 
K.    "You  are  not  using  all  of  your  hypothesis.    You  have  a 
good  chance  to  work  in  a  fact  you  have  omitted." 

C.  "Keep  your  finger  on  p.  62.  Now  what  are  the  ways  of 
proving  angles  equal?"    Etc. 

At  the  end  of  this  challenge  the  class  comes  to  a  vigorous  discus- 
sion of  their  work.  It  looks  a  bit  like  a  recitation  to  the  uninitiated. 
But  it  is  a  very  diflferent  thing  indeed.  There  has  been  some  thinking 
at  the  fork  of  the  road,  at  the  point  of  crisis.  The  pui^ls  are  assisted 
in  choosing  some  alternative.  They  are  directed  in  seeking  some  plan 
of  attack.  They  are  supplied  with  facts  that  will  enable  them  to  go 
forward  in  their  thinking.  Any  earnest  thinker  who  tries  some  such 
plan  of  directing  activity  as  is  suggested  in  this  procedure  will  soon 
sense  the  problem  of  creative  thinking. 

The  scientific  method  may  be  interpreted  in  manifold  ways. 
What  is  required,  first  of  all,  is  some  way  (plan  or  h)rpothesis)  of 
thinking.  Data  are  needed.  Facts  and  materials  to  work  with  are 
absolutely  essential.  The  thinker  examines  his  materials,  facts  and 
data.  He  throws  the  cable  back  into  his  experience,  gathers  up 
relevant  data,  sifts  evidence,  and  always  redefines  his  way  of  think- 
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ing  in  terms  of  his  facts.  The  artist  does  just  this  thing.  The 
scientist  does  it.  The  whole  attitude  of  our  twentieth  century  ap- 
proach is  coming  to  be  one  of  experimental  questing.  Why  should  we 
fail  to  orient  our  teaching  in  school  and  college  to  this  new  technique? 
A  teacher  of  English,  long  since  weaned  from  the  literary  canon, 
reads  to  his  kiddies  (9th  grade  and  a  whole  mess  of  them — ^36,  and 
3  coll^fe  seniors  in  with  them  participating  in  an  honest  way) — reads 
some  ballads,  tapping  the  meter  lightly  with  his  pencil.  And  the 
"bad"  boys  start  keeping  time  with  their  feet.  This  new  teacher 
says,  "Come  on  all  of  you  and  tap  it  lightly  as  I  read."  After  a  few 
were  read  he  says,  "How  do  you  like  them?"  "Bully,"  they  say. 
"Then  come  to  the  desk  and  help  yourselves."  An  armful  of  books 
was  brought  in  that  day  and  he  said,  "Get  off  there  now  in  groups  of 
a  half  dozen  and  have  one  read  aloud  in  each  group."  A  bear 
garden!  No  order!  Bedlam!  cries  the  visitor  (perhaps  a  "sus- 
pector")  !  Too  much  noise !  And  we  have  to  ask  him  what  kind  of 
noise  ?  And  we  may  have  to  say,  if  you  don't  want  children  to  get 
out  of  order,  and  if  you  don't  want  them  to  fail,  don't  set  up  a 
mediaeval  order  and  a  lot  of  standards  for  them  to  get  out  of  and 
fail  in.  And  the  class  reads  ballads  in  groups  while  the  teacher 
guided  the  procedure  here  and  there.  Then  he  said,  "How  would 
you  like  to  write  some  ballads  yourselves  ?"  They  did,  and  the  bal- 
lads they  wrote  did  not  have  to  be  expurgated.  Some  of  them  were 
beautiful.  Here  is  a  sample  of  one  of  the  best,  one  of  six  stanzas  by 
a  twelve-year-old  girl  who  was  not  a  "prodigy"  in  any  mythological 

Fair  Isabel  of  Rockloyal 
At  her  window  stood  alone 
Gazing  the  way  her  lover  rode 
When  he  to  the  wars  was  gone. 
(Five  more  just  as  beautiful.) 

Every  pupil  in  that  class  wrote  ballads  and  the  college  seniors 
tried  their  hand  at  the  same  game.  Out  of  a  controlled  environment 
with  some  way  developed,  some  "general  frame  of  reference,"  as  it 
were,  the  pupils  were  enabled  to  create  their  ballads. 

It  can  be  done  in  chemistry,  this  building  of  initiative — this 
creative  thinking.  Try  culminating  "projects."  This  was  done.  Two 
classes  in  chemistry  spent  the  last  eight  weeks  of  the  year  on  some 
big  problem.    Each  pupil  selected  his  "project."    Each  pupil  spent 
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some  sixty  hours  in  the  laboratory  on  his  own  project.  Such  ex- 
amples as  paints,  chewing  gum,  dyes,  baking  powders  were  worked 
out  of  raw  materials  into  finished  products ;  the  various  stages  were 
exhibited  and  explained  in  legends  and  good  English.  The  teacher 
was  a  consulting  expert,  always  there  to  guide  activity.  Some  pupils 
came  out  with  negative  results.  The  teacher  sought  to  fix  respon- 
sibility in  each  pupil  and  to  assist  each  one  in  developing  resource- 
fulness and  initiative.  The  same  general  principles  in  our  new 
general  method  are  illustrated  here.  The  effective  socialization,  if 
anybody  likes  to  hear  that  good  word,  was  brought  about  by  having 
each  pupil  explain  his  achievement  in  full  before  the  class.  At  com- 
mencement time  these  pupils  exhibited  their  "projects,"  and  took  keen 
delight  in  explaining  them  to  their  friends  and  parents. 

These  illustrations  could  be  multiplied  indefinitely. 

It  may  seem  wicked  to  refer  again  to  our  conventional  prac- 
tices. The  temptation  is  irresistible.  To  stop  with  destructive  crit- 
icism is  unprofitable.  The  pioneer  must  subdue  the  land,  and  keep 
down  and  cut  out  the  water-sprouts  as  he  drives  forward  with  his 
constructive  program. 

Let  Edward  Yeomans  clear  the  field: 

"Qass,  turn  to  page  43.  John,  what  is  the  subject  of  the  story 
on  that  page  ?" 

"Now  stand  up  and  read  till  I  tell  you  to  stop ;  stand  up  straight, 
please,  and  hold  your  book  in  your  right  hand.  Speak  clearly,  and 
hold  your  head  up.  There — that's  the  first  sentence ;  now  tell  us  what 
mood  the  verb  is  in.  What  is  the  rule  for  the  subjunctive  mood  ? 
Can't  anybody  remember  that?  Why,  we  had  it  just  day  before 
yesterday.  I  will  write  it  on  the  board ;  for  that  is  something  you 
must  know  before  you  go  on  to  the  next  grade  (9th)."  (Don't  miss 
the  incentive,  patient  reader.) 

She  writes:  The  Subjunctive  Mood  is  used  in  a  subordincUe 
proposition  when  both  contingency  and  futurity  are  expressed,  or 
when  the  contrary  fact  is  implied/' 

And,  of  course,  these  mirror-minded  children  (produced  by  the 
system)  can  learn  to  repeat  the  words  in  the  definition  and  pass  to 
the  next  g^de.  And  yet,  the  defenders  of  the  status  quo  ante,  the 
sat  sapienti,  call  us  rebels  and  radicals  when  we  urge  something  bet- 
ter than  typical  fourteenth  century  methods  with,  of  course,  certain 
modifications  out  of  recent  studies  in  psychology.     Like  Ephraim 
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joined  to  his  idols  these  defenders  cling  to  their  self-created  obstacles, 
thereby  making  constructive  thinking  very  difficult. 

Creative  thinking  is  a  possibility  in  our  schools.  We  shall  have 
to  see  to  it  that  there  is  no  lesion  of  the  social  sense.  We  can  not 
have  both  r^mentation  and  the  corporate  spirit.  If  we  mean  to 
work  out  a  technique  in  keeping  with  our  new  scientific  humanism 
of  this  twentieth  century,  if  we  would  build  for  a  shared  life,  if  we 
would  have  freedom  in  work,  if  we  would  release  the  potentialities  of 
our  youth  through  education,  we  shall  have  to  think  of  a  new  ethic,  a 
new  gripping  of  the  problems  of  self-mastery,  and  perhaps  abolish 
the  "teacher"  and  try  to  turn  our  schools  into  the  hands  of  directors 
of  activity. 

Another  very  mean  thing  to  repeat,  is  to  say  that  if  high-school 
teaching  is  bad,  college  teaching  is  worse.  The  lecture  system  com- 
pels even  a  greater  absorption  of  facts  than  the  recitation  system. 
The  piling  up  of  dabs  of  information  by  cord- wood  methods  against 
the  day  of  examination  serves  to  perpetuate  the  vicious  circle.  Col- 
lege students  become  our  high-school  teachers.  They  teach  pretty 
much  as  they  are  taught.  The  way  to  improve  high-school  teaching 
is  to  improve  collegiate  teaching.    When  we  go  right  down  to  the 

•  roots  of  this  problem  we  shall  probably  find  less  need  for  so-called 

educational  and  pedagogical  courses,  and  I  hasten  to  say  I  hold  no 
brief  for  these  courses.  Most  of  them  are  conducted  in  the  good 
old  academic  fashion  contributing  very  little  except  to  the  confusion 
of  the  candidate.    There  are  notable  exceptions. 

Here  is  a  university  professor  (teacher)  of  repute.  He  is  doing 
constructive  work  both  in  teaching  and  research.     He  has  a  large 

)  registration  of  freshmen  and  sophomores  in  history — some  250.    He 

used  to  prove  an  alibi  by  shifting  the  responsibility  on  the  high  school. 
He  has  quit  that  aggravating  practice.  Now  he  has  for  his  assistants 
graduate  students  who  have  taught.  He  still  lectures.  The  purpose 
is  not  to  deliver  facts  and  opinions,  as  such,  ready-made  arguments 
and  conclusions,  but  to  set  problems  and  raise  questions  and  direct 

»  thinking.    He  divides  his  students  into  study  groups  of  some  fifty 

each.  They  report  at  specified  hours  in  his  laboratory — a  room 
equipped  for  work  as  well  as  for  lecturing.  Books  are  there,  source 
materials,  etc.  The  students  have  these  graduate  student-teacher 
assistants.  Each  student  writes  the  chapters  in  his  loose-leaf  book, 
i.  e,,  he  actually  builds  his  history.    These  books  are  left  each  day 

'  with  the  assistant.     He  scrutinizes  and  checks  them.      Two  red 
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marks  automatically  direct  the  student  to  the  professor.  If  the 
student  is  loafing,  he  soon  knows  it — early  in  the  semester,  the  first 
week  or  month  in  fact.  If  the  work  of  the  student  indicates  inability 
to  study,  inability  to  do  creative  thinking,  the  professor  assists  him  in 
this  problem.  The  main  point  is  the  fact  of  responsibility  for  the 
student's  thinking  and  habits  of  work.  The  method  is  one  of  building 
human  nature  or  intelligence — a  fine  example  of  creative  thinking. 
An  environment  and  a  technique  are  furnished  conducive  to  creative 
effort.  The  professor's  lectures  are  a  part  of  the  material  to  be 
used  by  the  students  in  building  their  own  chapters  and  book. 

Give  us  a  new  general  method  of  this  sort  in  coll^ate  teaching, 
and  our  high-school  teaching  will  be  improved  immeasurably;  we 
may  be  able  then  to  detect  evidences  of  progress  in  our  pupils  from 
year  to  year.  For  it  is  idle  to  talk  of  education  as  the  production  of 
changes  in  the  individual  when  the  procedure  effects  no  vital  changes. 
It  is  perfectly  possible  for  pupils  to  "set"  through  a  course  without 
making  any  essential  change  in  their  intellectual  and  spiritual  life.  A 
veneer  may  be  rubbed  on,  but  the  first  shower  after  the  course  is 
finished  washes  it  off. 

It  is  not  strange  that  a  high  degree  of  correlation  is  found,  so 
universally,  between  so-called  intelligence  tests  and  school  marks, 
when  we  remind  ourselves  that  no  vital  intellectual  changes  have 
taken  place  under  the  ordeal  of  the  accumulation  of  school  marks. 
What  would  be  the  result  if  we  actually  built  a  procedure  in  our 
schools  and  colleges  in  which  constructive,  creative,  scientific  thinking 
were  the  goal  of  every  day's  work?  That  would  be  a  world-shaking 
event  comparable  to  the  discovery  of  fire,  or  of  the  going  down  to  the 
sea  in  ships  of  men  with  hearts  of  treble  brass,  or  the  invention  of 
the  alphabet  or  the  dynamo.  Constructive,  creative,  thinking  for  all 
normally-constituted  children  and  youth  is  the  challenge  to  our  twen- 
tieth century  forward-looking  teachers  and  educators. 

It  appears  that  God  does  not  care  enough  about  onr  human 
nature  to  change  it ;  so  it  must  be  our  task  to  organize  a  technique 
that  will  produce  or  build  our  own  human  nature.  It  won't  help 
much  to  shoulder  the  responsibility  off  on  "gametes"  and  "chrom- 
osomes." We  stand  accessories  before  the  fact ;  we  are  here.  We 
should  escape  all  insidious  forms  of  pedagogical  fatalism  in  facing 
youth.  It  is  our  job  to  use  intelligence  and  turn  modem  science 
toward  self-mastery  and  the  development  of  these  terminal  buds 
of  an  immortal  evolution. 
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5.  Summary.  Ability  to  recognize  a  simple  dement  in  a 
relatively  simple  situation  is  no  final  evidence  of  being  able  to 
recognize  (or  use)  that  simple  element  in  a  moving-learning  (rel- 
atively complex)  situation. 

Inability  to  recognize  (or  use)  a  simple  element  in  a  relatively 
simple  situation  is  no  final  evidence  of  being  unable  to  recognize  (or 
use)  that  simple  element  in  a  moving-learning  (in-context)  situation 
or  s)mthesis. 

Creative  thinking  undercuts  and  transcends  the  statistical 
method. 

The  task  of  education,  as  I  see  it,  is  the  production  of  a  people 
capable  of  thinking,  and  with  a  mental  attitude  which  is  tolerant, 
fearlessly  honest,  expectant  of  change,  and  creative. 

Our  schools  have  carried  dozvn  the  past  tradition  of  ''learning" 
as  the  acceptance  of  facts,  while  zvhat  zve  need  is  a  mind  capable  of 
analyzing  problems  in  the  light  of  facts. 

We  have  had  our  educational  programs  based  on  certain  given 
analyses  of  human  nature,  "instincts,"  and  so  forth,  when,  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  psychologists  cannot  agree  as  to  what  the  instincts 
or  elements  of  human  nature  are.  We  have  only  a  mind-body  organ- 
ism sensitive  at  every  point  and  capable  of  being  molded  by  whatever 
stimuli  are  presented.  We  make  the  human  individual ;  and  educa- 
tional mass  production  on  a  uniform  plan  is  surely  not  our  highest 
hope. 

The  creative  thinker  is  the  hope  of  our  human  future  and  the 
great  teacher  is  the  one  able  to  stimulate  curiosity,  to  instill  interest 
in  searching  for  knowledge  and  enthusiasm  before  the  challenge  of 
a  problem.  This  shift  of  emphasis  in  a  new  general  method  will 
serve  to  create  the  new  teacher  in  the  stream  of  life. 

You  see,  I  am  taking  it  for  granted  that  we  shall  never  use  the 
public  educational  service  to  impose  any  one  form  of  political,  eco- 
nomic, or  religious  belief.  This  is  the  darkest  sin  against  the  future. 
The  test  of  our  educational  system  is — does  it  develop  indiinduals 
who  are  vividly  alive  to  the  achievements  of  the  human  spirit  in  the 
mastery  of  nature,  and  capable  of  creative  thinking, 

DISCUSSION 

The  discussion  of  Professor  Miller's  paper  by  Professor 
A.  L.  Hall-Quest,  Supervisor  of  High  Schools  of  Cincinnati, 
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Ohio,  was  read,  in  the  absence  of  Professor  Hall-Quest,  by  Prin- 
cipal E.  H.  Kemper  McComb  of  Emmerich  Manual  Training  High 
School,  Indianapolis,  Indiana: 

One  cannot  refrain  from  wishing,  after  listening  to  Professor 
Miller's  graphic  discussion,  that  all  those  who  agree  with  him  (and 
their  number  must  be  considerable)  would  become  champions  of  a 
teaching  procedure  that  is  based  on  common  sense.  Professor  Miller 
calls  attention  to  situations  of  which  most  of  us  doubtless  have  been 
a  part  either  as  learners  or  as  teachers.  It  matters  not  whether  one 
calls  the  point  of  view,  elaborated  by  Professor  Miller,  Supervised 
Study,  Directed  Learning,  Inductive  Method,  Social  Period,  or  any 
other  pedagogical  term.  Perhaps  our  danger  is  that  we  accept  terms 
too  easily  and  use  them  too  glibly,  forgetting  the  essential  meaning 
of  which  the  term  is  simply  a  label.  It  is  quite  useless  to  consider 
the  adoption  of  any  plan  of  directing  study  for  creative  thinking  so 
long  as  the  bulk  of  America's  public  school  teachers  persist  in  using 
the  third  degree  method  of  education.  Questions  there  must  be,  for 
they  are  stimuli,  but  the  questions  asked  by  a  sage  are  quite  different 
from  those  asked  by  a  gossip.  There  are  questions  that  open  up  a 
whole  realm  of  reflections  and  others  that  simply  are  like  the  tap- 
pings of  a  woodpecker.  The  criticism  of  the  question  and  answer 
method  does  not  involve  any  policy  of  abandoning  the  question  as  an 
educational  essential,  but  rather  exalting  it  to  a  place  where  it  be- 
comes the  quickening  of  the  thought  processes  into  eager  action. 

An  English  educator,  Dr.  Frank  Hayward  by  name,  has  sug- 
gested the  rather  startling  use  of  the  detective  story  as  a  means  of 
stimulating  pupils  to  think.  The  method  is  simple :  give  the  pupil  the 
story  without  the  denouement  and  let  him  construct  his  own  solution 
of  the  mystery.  Professor  Miller's  suggestions  in  the  field  of  litera- 
ture, mathematics,  science,  etc.,  are,  of  course,  worthy  of  adoption. 
The  teacher  will  find  in  a  recent  publication  by  Professor  Boraas, 
'Teaching  to  Think,"  a  stimulating  discussion.  Professor  Parker's 
series  of  articles  on  "Thinking"  in  recent  issues  of  the  Elementary 
School  Journal  are  also  of  considerable  value.  Educational  litera- 
ture is  well  supplied  with  references  to  discussions  of  the  problem 
and  project  method  whose  purpose,  obviously,  is  to  provide  situations 
in  which  the  child  will  learn  by  thinking  and  creating.  The  need  of 
revising  the  emphasis  in  teaching  technic  is  recognized  by  practically 
all  students  of  education.    It  is  not  at  this  end  of  the  line  that  we  are 
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weak,  but  rather  at  the  other,  namely,  the  teacher  training  and  super- 
vision functions. 

There  seems  to  be  an  increasing  interest  in  the  point  of  view 
that  children  in  school  should  be  taught  how  to  study ;  that  the  school 
is  to  be,  not  an  examination  hall,  but  a  study  center  where  the  intel- 
lectual work  of  the  day  shall  be  concentrated  under  the  best  possible 
conditions ;  where  the  teacher  and  pupil  find  a  clearing  house  of  such 
educational  materials  as  will  be  mutually  cultural  and  educational. 
The  difficulty  seems  to  be  to  develop  a  technic  of  direction  and 
supervision  that  will  be  sufficiently  different  from  traditional  teach- 
ing to  make  the  new  clearly  distinguishable.  Professor  Miller  points 
the  way  to  such  technic.  Our  teacher  training  institutions  would 
contribute  a  priceless  treasure  to  the  cause  if  they  would  assign  an 
increasing  number  of  graduate  students  to  investigations  in  this  field 
of  technic. 

For  example,  a  considerable  amount  of  investigation  needs  to  be 
done  in  the  field  of  the  assignment.  The  technic  of  supervising 
reference  reading  has  not  been  sufficiently  perfected.  The  central 
library  plan  in  the  typical  high  school  may  need  a  thoroughgoing  re- 
organization in  the  form  of  departmental  libraries,  and  such  a  reor- 
ganization in  turn  would  involve  a  different  type  of  classroom  from 
that  which  now  prevails.  School  administrators  and  architects  have 
evidently  not  been  gripped  by  the  truth  involved  in  discussions  like 
the  one  presented  by  Professor  Miller.  The  average  public  school 
classroom  is  not  planned  for  the  purpose  of  stimulating  pupils  to 
think  and  create.  It  is  fashioned  to  conform  to  traditional  recita- 
tion method.  Not  only  must  there  be  a  reorganization  along  the 
lines  mentioned,  but  a  longer  period  that  provides  for  the  warm- 
ing-up process  and  the  second  swing  of  work  and  thinking  must 
also  displace  the  present  fragmentary,  local-stop  plan  of  schedule. 
If  this  results  in  a  longer  school  day,  to  which  practically  all  of  the 
formal  school  work  is  confined,  with  a  minimum  of  home  study  (and 
this  only  of  the  informal  variety),  we  shall  find  that  the  school  day  is 
really  not  lengthened,  but  shortened.  We  can  hardly  expect  pupils 
to  do  much  thinking  under  present  conditions  of  piecemeal  assign- 
ments and  frequent  stop  schedule.  Thinking  requires  time.  It  is 
evident  that  we  have  a  long  distance  to  go  before  we  reach  the  heights 
where  the  public  school  is  an  institution  whose  chief  function  is  con- 
sidered to  be  not  simply  supplying  pupils  with  necessary  data  for 
social  intercourse,  but  also  with  such  data  as  will  become  the  mate- 
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rials  with  which  the  pupil  reaches  conclusions  and  solutions  and 
evolves  into  a  creator  of  ideas  and  concepts  and  ideals  which,  after 
all,  are  the  essentials  of  progressive  and  ever-ascending  civilization. 

At  this  juncture  President  Prunty  named  the  perscmnel  of  the 
following  committees : 

NOMINATING  COMMITTEE 

1.  John  L.  Stewart.  High  School,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. 

2.  Louis  P.  Slade,  Senior  High  School,  New  Britain,  Conn. 

3.  David  E.  W^lein,  Director  of  High  Schools,  Baltimore,  Md. 

4.  S.  M.  Brame,  Bolton  High  School,  Alexandria,  La. 

5.  R.  T.  Hargreaves,  Central  High  School,  Minneapolis,  Minn 

6.  Dwight  E.  Porter,  Omaha  Tech.  High  School,  Omaha,  Neb 

7.  John  L.  G.  Pottorf,  McKinley  High  School,  Canton,  Ohio. 

8.  J.  S.  McCowan,  High  School,  South  Bend,  Ind. 

RESOLUTIONS  COMMITTEE 

1.  R.  R.  Cook,  High  School,  Topeka,  Kan. 

2.  L.  L.  Forsythe,  High  School,  Ann  Arbor,  Mich. 

3.  Lee  Byrne,  Director  of  High  Schools,  Dallas,  Tex. 

4.  Chas.  H.  Slater,  Cleveland  High  School,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

5.  A.  J.  Burton,  East  High  School,  Des  Moines,  la. 

6.  C.  B.  Walsh,  Friends'  Central  School,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

7.  T.  J.  McCormack,  High  School,  La  Salle,  111. 

NECROLOGY 

1.  Otto  F.  Dubach,  Central  High  School,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

2.  M.  H.  Willing,  Central  High  School,  Springfield,  111. 

3.  W.  C.  Graham,  Wilkinsburg,  Penn. 

4.  H.  H.  CuUey,  Glenville  High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

5.  Mrs.  Lucy  L.  W.  Wilson,  South  Philadelphia  High  School 
for  Girls,  Philadelphia,  Penn. 

AUDITING 

1.  G.  W.  Willett,  Hibbing,  Minn. 

2.  Eugene  Briggs,  Okmulgee,  Okla. 

3.  Louis  E.  Plummer,  FuUerton  Union  High  School,  Fuller- 
ton,  California. 
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Principal  Leonard  Powers  of  Franklin  School,  Port 
Arthlti,  Texas,  President  of  the  National  Association  of  Elemen- 
tary-School Principals,  spoke  without  notes  on  How  May  We  Best 
Familiarize  the  Eighth-Grade  Pupils  with  the  Work  of  the  High 
School? 

an  outline  of  how  high-school  principals  may  familiarize  the 
seventh  and  eighth  grade  students  with  the  work 

of  the  high  school 

Introduction:  We  may  familiarize  grade  children  with  high- 
school  work  by  establishing  more  points  of  contact. 

A.  Through  the  Personal  Touch :  Sending  High  School  to  Grades. 

1.  Addresses  by  High  School  Principal. 

2.  Addresses  by  Department  heads  and  teachers. 

3.  Addresses  by  High  School  honor  students. 

B.  Through  bulletins,  pamphlets,  and  newspaper  articles. 

3.    Use  of  mimeographed  messages  from  H.  S.  Principal. 

2.  Use  of  charts  from  Departments. 

3.  Use  of  standard  booklets. 

a.  Presented  to  Grade  children  by  individual. 

b.  Presented  by  Rotary  or  other  club. 

C.  By  Exhibiting  High-School  products  in  Elementary  Schools. 

1.  Shop  products. 

2.  Traveling  exhibits  to  be  shown  on  High-School  day  or 

High-School  week. 

3.  Demonstration  experiments  performed  in  Grade  school 

auditorium. 

D.  By  bringing  Grade  children  to  High  School. 

1.  Letter  of  invitation  to  Grade  principal. 

2.  Planning  trip  for  visiting  committee  of  Grade  children. 

3.  Publishing  report  of  committee  in  local  papers. 

4.  Publishing  report  in  High  School  paper  which  always 

reserves  space  for  news  from  Elementary  Schools  and 
which  is  sent  to  Elementary  School  children. 

E.  By  dramatizing  High-School  ideals  and  methods  in  a  play  to  be 

presented  to  Elementary  School  children. 

F.  By  encouraging  active  interest  of  Grade  children  in  all  High 

School  contests. 
1.     Arranging  to  have  Grade  children  participate. 

G.  By  influencing  policies  of  administration. 
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1.  In  favor  of  departmental  organization  in  upper  elemen- 

tary grades. 

2.  In  favor  of  best  teachers  for  Grades. 

3.  In  favor  of  larger  Elementary  Schools. 

4.  In  favor  of  promotion  by  subject  in  the  grades. 

5.  In  favor  of  pupil  self-government  in  the  grades. 


HOW   HIGH-SCHOOL   PRINCIPALS   MAY   FAMILIARIZE 

THE  SEVENTH  AND  EIGHTH  GRADE  STUDENTS 

WITH  THE  WORK  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL 

We  realize  at  once  that  familiarity  depends  for  its  degree  upon 
the  number  of  points  of  contact  that  exist.  Our  problem  is  to  in- 
crease the  number  of  opportunities  afforded  to  grade  children  to 
meet  with  high-school  children  and  their  products  and  high-school 
methods  of  organization  and  instruction. 

The  high-school  principal  may  establish  personal  points  of  con- 
tact with  his  future  students.  He  may  address  them  at  their  schools 
or,  by  special  invitation,  at  the  high  school.  He  may  address  a 
letter  to  each  of  them.  The  letter  or  the  address  need  not  neces- 
sarily explain  high-school  methods.  If  he  gets  the  stamp  of  ap- 
proval for  himself,  if  his  personality  receives  a  favorable  reception 
in  the  minds  of  the  children,  he  has  accomplished  much.  A  large 
part  of  the  work  of  the  American  high  school  is  to  give  the  youth 
the  highest  type  of  leadership  during  a  most  important  formative 
period.  Go,  then;  tell  these  grade  children  how  YOU  will  assist 
them  to  SUCCEED. 

Heads  of  departments  and  certain  teachers  may  go  from  the 
high  school  to  the  elementary  school  with  messages  about  special 
offerings  of  the  high  school.  These  teachers  may  meet  the  children 
in  class  room  units  and  offer  helpful  explanations  and  inspirational 
appeals.  They  may  bring  with  them  sample  products  of  their  work. 
They  may  learn  from  the  principal  of  the  grade  school  what  certain 
particular  children  are  interested  in  learning.  Each  of  these  visits 
will  help  and  the  character  of  some  teacher  or  the  appeal  of  some 
subject  may  be  the  deciding  factor  which  wins  a  decision  to  attend 
high  school. 

You  may  also  send  leaders  from  your  student  body  back  to  their 
schools  to  describe  their  successes.  You  may  make  the  successes  of 
students  from  each  school  the  successes  of  the  school  itself.     A 
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certain  elementary  school  in  a  slum  district  sent  the  honor  pupil  of 
each  graduating  class  of  a  high  school  where  twenty  other  schools 
were  sending  students.  This  record  was  kept  for  five  years  in 
succession.  Not  only  may  these  student  leaders  of  yours  describe 
successes;  they  may  successfully  perform  experiments  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  grade  children. 

The  high  school  may  make  use  of  printed  pamphlets.  These 
may  be  written  by  high-school  students,  teachers  and  principals. 
They  also  may  be  written  by  successful  business  men  in  the  com- 
munity who  place  a  high  value  upon  their  high-school  training. 
The  high-school  paper  may  allot  a  certain  share  of  its  space  to  con- 
tributions written  especially  for  grade  school  children  and  to  grade 
school  news.  The  children  of  the  grade  schools  should  all  sub- 
scribe for  the  high-school  paper,  but  it  would  pay  to  send  certain 
issues  to  all  grade  pupils  with  the  compliments  of  the  managing 
editor.  In  a  certain  city  a  citizen  sent  each  seventh  grade  child  a 
copy  of  "Will  It  Pay  to  Go  to  High  School  ?"  by  Thos.  E.  Sanders 
of  Racine,  Wisconsin.  In  other  cities  Rotary  clubs  and  other  organ- 
izations have  done  likewise.  The  high-school  principal  may  learn  of 
this  and  other  pamphlets  and  may  influence  some  individual  or  club 
to  help  him  use  it. 

The  high-school  principal  may  send  high-school  products  to 
elementary  schools.  Traveling  exhibits  may  be  sent  from  school 
to  school.  These  may  arrive  on  high-school  day  or  may  be  centers 
of  interest  during  high-school  week.  The  boy  who  loves  to  work 
with  tools  will  find  products  in  wood  and  metal  that  will  appeal  to 
him.  The  boy  who  loves  to  work  with  electricity  will  be  amazed 
when  a  wireless  set  is  brought  into  the  auditorium  and  operated 
before  him.  The  girl  who  is  interested  in  language  will  be  delighted 
to  see  the  charts  showing  how  Latin  functions  in  English  and  other 
languages.  There  is  not  a  department  of  instruction  in  the  high 
school  that  may  not  participate  in  these  exhibits.  There  is  not  an 
elementary  school  child  who  will  not  be  interested  in  them. 

The  high-school  principal  may  establish  a  visiting  day  for  grade 
children.  If  his  facilities  are  not  adequate  to  accommodate  all  of  the 
upper  grade  children  from  an  entire  school,  he  may  entertain  from 
each  of  the  graduating  classes.  If  these  committees  are  carefully 
chosen  and  entertained  they  may  make  such  forceful  and  interesting 
reports  to  their  classmates  that  all  will  want  to  go  to  high  school. 
An  advisory  committee  from  the  high-school  faculty  should  care- 
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fully  plan  the  trip.  Reports  of  it  should  be  published  in  the  local 
newspaper  and  in  the  high-school  puUicadon. 

We  learn  of  life  through  the  press  and  tfutMigh  the  stage.  A 
carefully  written  play  with  an  interesting  frfot  which  carries  the  hero 
or  heroine  through  high  school  could  be  written  and  presented  by 
high-school  students.  It  would  appeal  to  grade  children  and  might 
be  the  deciding  factor  in  the  lives  of  many. 

All  high  schools  are  now  interesting  children  of  the  grades  in 
high-school  contests  of  all  kinds.  It  is  possible  in  many  such  con- 
tests to  attract  grade  school  children  by  having  them  participate. 
The  prdinrinary  basket  ball  game  between  two  schools  in  the  high 
school  district  will  entertain  the  spectators  before  and  between  halves 
of  the  high-school  game.  Debating  and  declamatory  contests  may 
be  planned  so  that  grade  school  children  will  appear  on  the  same 
program  with  high-school  children. 

In  dosing,  I  wish  to  solicit  your  support  for  all  administrative 
pcJicies  which  will  decrease  the  differences  in  method  of  handling 
upper  grade  children  and  high-schocrf  children.  Lend  your  support 
to  those  principals  who  favor  departmental  organization  in  the  upper 
grades.  There  is  no  reason  why  the  large  elementary  school  should 
not  promote  by  subjects;  no  reason  which  cannot  be  met  with  a 
successful  plan  of  organization. 

The  high  schools  have  been  enabled  to  make  more  provision 
for  individual  choice  largely  because  they  have  had  more  students 
and  fewer  students  per  teacher.  Lend  your  influence  to  support 
large  elementary  schools  and  the  highest  quality  of  teachers  in  the 
upper  grades. 

Finally,  it  seems  to  me  that  this  matter  is  of  sufficient  importance 
to  warrant  the  appointment  of  a  committee  from  your  department 
and  a  committee  from  our  department  to  make  further  investigations 
and  to  report  to  both  bodies  a  year  hence.  This  would  please  me 
greatly  as  the  first  step  toward  a  better  mutual  understanding  between 
us,  and  I  shall  lend  my  time  and  efforts  to  see  it  done. 


The  Association  then  proceeded  to  the  discussion  of  the  general 
subject,  Adaptation  of  High-School  Curricula  to  Students  of  Vary- 
ing Capacity,  Superintendent  Ira  J.  Bright  of  Leavenworth, 
Kansas,  presented  his  paper  without  notes. 
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THE   INTELLIGENCE  EXAMINATION  AS  THE  DETER- 
MINING FACTOR  IN  THE  CLASSIFICATION 
OF  HIGH-SCHOOL  STUDENTS 

SUPERINTENDENT  IRA  J.  BRIGHT 
LEAVENWORTH,  KANSAS 

A  year  ago  last  fall  we  began  an  investigation  in  the  Leaven- 
worth schools  primarily  to  determine  whether  or  not  a  reliable  prog- 
nosis could  be  made  of  the  scholarship  attainment  of  high-school 
students  in  the  various  school  subjects  by  means  of  an  intelligence 
examination  so  that  in  the  future  a  better  classification  of  high- 
school  students  might  be  made  and,  secondarily  to  provide  the  teach- 
ers in  the  high  school  with  a  statement  of  the  mental  abilities  of  the 
individual  members  of  their  classes,  that  they  might  better  adapt 
their  methods  of  teaching,  the  subject  matter  of  their  courses,  and 
their  requirements  to  the  needs  of  the  individual  members  of  their 
respective  classes. 

I  am  sure  no  one  would  question  the  statement  that  the  intelli- 
gence quotient  or  index  of  an  individual  is  a  contributing  factor  in 
determining  the  success  of  this  individual  in  school  subjects,  yet 
there  certainly  is  a  question  as  to  how  potent  a  factor  the  intelligence 
quotient  is.  Some  contend  that  the  habit  of  industry,  the  condition 
of  health,  the  character  of  the  home  environment  are  more  important 
factors  than  intelligence  in  determining  the  success  of  an  individual 
in  school.  So  we  sought  to  determine  whether  or  not  there  is  a 
positive  correlation  between  accomplishment  in  the  school  subjects 
and  intelligence;  to  determine  whether  this  correlation,  if  it  exists,  is 
more  pronounced  in  some  subjects  than  in  others;  to  determine,  if 
possible,  for  the  different  subjects,  that  intelligence  level  below 
which  profitable  work  is  not  likely. 

The  Terman  Group  Intdligence  Examination  was  the  intelli- 
gence test  used  in  this  study.  This  examination  was  given  to  all 
high-school  freshmen  at  the  time  this  study  was  made  and  has  been 
given  to  all  freshmen  entering  the  high  school  from  our  elementary 
schools  since  that  time.  All  the  tests  were  given  by  the  same  per- 
son, a  man  trained  in  giving  tests,  so  that  there  was  absolute  uni- 
formity and  reliability  in  the  giving  of  the  tests.  All  grading  and 
statistical  work  was  done  in  the  superintendent's  office  and  under 
his  immediate  supervision  and  direction. 
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The  scholarship  grades  of  all  freshmen  were  secured  from  the 
Teachers'  Grade  Sheets  filed  in  the  principal's  office  at  the  close  of 
the  quarter. 

The  correlation  coefficient  mentioned  in  this  study  in  every  case 
refers  to  the  Pearson  Product-Moment  Co^cient  of  correlation. 

That  we  might  use  the  seventy-five-percentile,  the  median,  and 
the  twenty-five-percentile  as  bases  for  comparing  the  results  of  this 
study  and  also  as  bases  for  the  organization  of  class  groups  the 
semester  following,  a  distribution  of  the  intelligence  scores  of  all 
freshmen  was  made.  From  this  distribution  we  found  the  median 
intelligence  of  the  freshmen  group  to  be  97.3 ;  the  seventy-five-per- 
centile to  be  126;  and  the  twenty-five-percentile  to  be  76.  We  have, 
so  far  as  possible,  grouped  children  in  their  academic  classes  accord- 
ing to  these  standards,  placing  children  whose  intelligence  scores  are 
above  the  upper  quartile  in  classes  by  themselves;  children  whose 
intelligence  scores  are  between  the  median  and  upper  quartile  in 
classes  by  themselves,  etc.  In  other  words,  we  divide  our  high  school 
pupils  into  four  groups  on  the  basis  of  their  intelligence  scores  and 
assign  them  to  their  academic  classes  according  to  their  quartile 
rank  on  the  intelligence  scale.  Let  it  be  understood,  however,  that  a 
pupil  may  readily  pass  from  one  of  these  groups  to  another  as  his 
work  in  class  warrants.  This  eliminates  the  danger  that  might  result 
from  an  error  in  classification.  While  a  pupil's  assignment  to  a 
class  of  high  rank  or  low  rank  depends  upon  his  intelligence  score, 
whether  or  not  he  shall  remain  in  that  particular  class  depends  en- 
tirely upon  his  work  in  that  class. 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  of  all  freshmen  by 
intelligence  scores  and  by  ages.  Eleven  years  means  from  11  yrs.  1 
mo.  to  11  yrs.  11  mo. ;  12  years  means  from  12  yrs.  1  mo.  to  12  yrs. 
11  mo.,  etc. 

AGE 
Intelligence  Score.        18      17      16      IS      14      13      12  Total 

170-179 1        2        1        1  5 

160-169 3       ..       ..  3 

150-159 5        2      .. 

140-149 1        3        4        1        1        10 

130-139 1        1        4        4        3        1        14 

120-129 5        3        4        2        14 

110-119 1        2        6        2      ..         11 

100-109 1        5      10        3        1        20 
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InteUigence  Score             18      17  16  15  14  13  12  Total 

90-99 1  6  10  3  1  21 

80-89   1  3  4  9  6  23 

70-79 3  9  9  3  ..  24 

60-69 3  2  3  2  . .  10 

50-59 2  3  3  1  ..  9 

40-49  1       . .  . .  5  3  . .  . .  9 

1        2      16      49      74      31        7      180 

A  study  of  the  above  table  shows  that  in  spite  of  the  process  of 
selection  that  has  been  going  on  from  the  time  children  enter  the 
elementary  school  until  they  enter  the  high  school,  there  is  still  wide 
variation  in  mental  ability  among  high-school  freshmen.  In  this  case 
the  variation  ranged  from  42  to  178.  This  table,  I  think,  shows  very 
clearly  the  necessity  for  a  better  classification  of  high-school  students 
and  a  better  adaptation  of  teaching  methods  and  subject  matter  to 
these  varying  needs. 

Incidentally  this  table  shows  that  in  the  high  school  we  may 
expect  the  younger  pupils  to  have  the  higher  intelligence  scores.  It 
shows  that  the  median  intelligence  scores  for  pupils  of  age  12  is  above 
120;  that  for  pupils  of  age  13  is  above  100;  that  for  pupils  of  age  14 
is  above  90;  that  for  pupils  of  age  15  is  above  90;  and  that  for 
pu{Mls  of  age  16  is  above  70.  This,  coupled  with  the  fact  shown 
below  that  the  younger  pupils  make  the  higher  scholarship  grades, 
fully  answers  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not  children  now  enter 
the  high  school  at  too  early  an  age. 

SCHOLARSHIP-AGE  TABLE 

Age.  Median  Scholarship.  Failures. 

Under  14  yrs.  5  mo.  (lower  quartile 

age  for  freshmen) 87%  4% 

Over  15  yrs.  5  mo.  (upper  quartile 

age  for  freshmen) 79.6%  20% 

All  freshmen  83.9%  11.3% 

The  above  table  shows  that  only  4%  of  those  whose  ages  were 
under  the  lower  quartile  age  for  freshmen  failed  in  their  academic 
courses,  while  20%  of  those  whose  ages  were  above  the  upper 
quartile  age  for  freshmen  failed.  It  is  clearly  evident  that  a  major 
portion  of  our  failures  in  high  school  come  from  over-age,  low  in- 
telligence group. 
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The  correlation  table  following  shows  the  distribution  of  algebra 
scores  and  intelligence  scores. 


ALGEBRA  GRADES 

Intelligence.  70-74     75-79     80-84  85-89  90-94  95-100  Total 

170-179 1  ..  2  3 

160-169 2  ..  1  3 

150-159 1  5  6 

140-149 2           2  1  ..  3  8 

130-139  1            2            3  2  4  ..  12 

120-129 1            1  2  4  —5—  13 

110-119  3          ..           ..  1  2  2  8 

100-109 2            3          ..  4  -4—  4  17 

90-99  2           3           2  -4—  5  . .  16 

80-89  —4—        4        —5—  3  1  2  19 

70-79  2        —8—        3  3  3  1  20 

60-69  3           4            1  1  . .  . .  9 

50-59 5            1  2  . .  . .  8 

40-49  2            1            1  1  . .  . .  5 

Total   19  33  19         27         24         25  147 

Medians 84  78  84  99        106        124  97 

A  review  of  the  above  table  will  show  that  there  is  a  marked 
tendency  for  those  with  high  intelligence  scores  to  make  high  scholar- 
ship grades  in  algebra.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  median  intelli- 
gence of  highest  scholarship  group  is  higher  than  the  median 
intelligence  of  the  next  highest  scholarship  group,  and  so  on  with 
one  exception. 

The  correlation  coefficient  for  this  table  is  plus  .50. 

For  the  more  detailed  distribution  we  found  that  practically  90% 
of  those  receiving  the  highest  scholarship  grades  in  algebra  had  in- 
telligence scores  above  the  75-percentile  for  the  whole  freshmen 
group;  and  that  71%  of  those  receiving  the  lowest  scholarship  grades 
in  algebra  had  intelligence  scores  below  the  median  intelligence  for 
the  freshmen  group.  This  is  significant,  for  it  shows  that  intelligence 
is  a  dominant  factor  in  placing  children  in  the  higher  scholarship 
groups.  It  shows  that  there  are  a  great  many  more  children  of  high 
intelligence  making  low  scholarship  grades  than  there  are  children 
of  low  intelligence  making  high  scholarship  grades. 
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To  further  test  the  conclusions  formed  irom  the  scholarship 
grade  distribution  in  algebra  summarized  in  the  taUe  above,  we  gave 
an  educational  test  in  algebra  to  all  pupils  enrolled  in  algebra  the  past 
semester.  Following  is  the  correlation  table  giving  the  algebra  test 
scores  and  the  intelligence  scores. 


ALGEBRA  TEST  SCORES 


Intelligeno 
Score. 

1-2    3-4 

5-6 

7-8 

9-10  11-12  13-14  15-16  17-18  Total 

170-179 

•     • 

•     • 

•     • 

•     • 

•     • 

1            1 

160-169 

•     • 

1 

•     • 

•     • 

•     • 

1          2 

150-159 

•     • 

•     • 

•     • 

1 

•     • 

1          2 

140-149 

•     • 

1 

1 

2 

1 

5 

130-139 

1 

1 

2 

• 

•      • 

4 

120-129 

1 

2 

•     • 

•     • 

1 

1 

5 

110-119 

1 

1 

2 

1 

•     • 

1 

1         7 

100-109 

•     • 

4 

1 

.  • 

•       • 

7 

90-  99 

1 

•     • 

2 

3 

•     • 

1 

10 

80-  89 

1 

— 3- 

-    3 

2 

2 

•    . 

11 

70-  79 

2 

1 

-    4 

1 

1 

1 

.    • 

10 

60-  69 

1 

•      • 

3 

1 

1 

•  • 

1 

7 

50-  59 

1 

2 

1 

•     • 

•     • 

1 

•       • 

5 

40-  49 

•      •                           • 

• 

1 

•     • 

•     • 

•     • 

•     • 

•       • 

1 

Totals  ....  1 


21       14      11 


10 


77 


The  coefficient  of  correlation  for  this  table  is  jrfus  .44. 

After  all,  the  real  test  of  the  advantages  to  be  gained  by  classi- 
fying high-school  students  on  the  basis  of  the  intelligence  examina- 
tion is  to  compare  the  results  of  classes  organized  on  that  basis. 
Following  is  a  table  showing  the  results  of  a  standard  algebra  test 
given  to  an  A  class,  a  class  of  individuals  with  intelligence  scores 
above  126  (the  upper  quartile)  and  a  C  class,  one  of  individuals  with 
intelligent  scores  near  the  lower  quartile  (76).  These  classes  were 
selected  at  random. 


Number  right. 

18 

17 
16 


STANDARD  TEST  IN  ALGEBRA 

A  Qass. 


6 
3 


B  Qass. 


1 
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Number  eight 
15 
14 
13 
12 
11 
10 

9 

8 

7 

6 

5 

4 

3 

2 


A  Class 
4 
1 

•  ■ 

1 

•     • 

1 
2 
2 


6  Class 


1 
2 
1 
3 
2 
1 

3 
7 
1 


Median 


15 


6 


This  table  tells  its  own  story  and  little  discussion  of  it  is  neces- 
sary. It  is  evident  from  the  results  of  this  test  that  the  A  group  is 
doing  much  more  thorough  work  than  the  C  group  and  that  is  no 
comparison  between  the  two  groups  in  ability  in  algebra  after  a 
semester's  work  in  algebra. 

In  comparing  the  work  of  these  two  classes  it  is  interesting  to 
know  what  the  teacher's  judgment  is.  Following  is  the  teacher's 
statement : 

"The  A  division  was  much  more  easily  taught  as  each  new 

principle  was  grasped  with  one  demonstration  and  in  many  cases 

the  individuals  of  the  A  group  needed  no  help  while  in  the  other 

class  it  was  necessary  for  me  to  develop  each  step  carefully  and  to 
repeat  the  development  often  in  order  to  'drive  it  home.'  The  mem- 
bers of  my  A  group  do  extra  work  and  many  work  far  ahead  of  the 
day's  assignment.  Some  have  been  able  to  delve  into  factoring  and 
'study  out'  the  methods  alone  long  before  we  reached  that  division 
of  our  work." 

It  is  obvious  from  these  facts  that  a  large  number  of  our  first 
year  high-school  students  are  enrolled  in  algebra  who,  on  account  of 

their  low  intelligence,  can  never  receive  material  benefit  from  it. 

These  studies  indicate  that  there  is  practically  no  chance  for  the 

pupils  whose  intelligence  scores  place  them  in  the  lower  quarter  of 

the  distribution  to  do  anything  like  creditable  work  in  algebra.    It 
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is  certainly  evident  that  if  algebra  is  required  of  all  high-school 
students  the  subject  matter,  requirements,  and  methods  of  teaching 
should  be  modified  to  meet  the  varying  mental  abilities  represented 
in  the  freshmen  group. 

The  table  following  shows  the  correlation  between  scholarship 
grades  in  Latin  and  intelligence  scores.  The  correlation  coefficient 
for  this  table  is  plus  .65. 


LATIN  GRADES 


Intelligence 

70-74 

75-79 

80-84 

85-89 

90-94    95-100 

Total 

170-179 

•     • 

.  • 

•     • 

1 

2 

3 

160-169 

•     • 

•  • 

•     • 

2 

•  •                     • 

2 

150-159 

1 

•  • 

1 

2 

1 

5 

140-149 

•     • 

•  • 

1 

1 

•      •                                         • 

2 

130-139 

•     • 

3 

1 

_1 

1 

— 

6 

120-129 

1 

•      • 

7 

2 

2 

12 

110-119 

2 

•      • 

•      • 

1 

3 

100-109 

•  • 

2 

1 

1 

4 

90-99 

1 

•     • 

1 

2 

80-89 

2 

3 

1 

2 

8 

70-79 

2 

3 

1 

6 

6^69 

1 

•  . 

1 

.  • 

2 

50-59 

•     • 

.  . 

.  • 

•  • 

40-49 

1 

•  • 

.  • 

1 

Total 

11 

11 

13 

14 

8 

56 

Medians 

85 

84 

122 

129.5 

13 

7 

.  • 

It  will  be  observed  from  this  table  that  those  pupils  whose  intel- 
ligence scores  are  high  tend  to  make  high  scholarship  grades  in 
Latin.  The  lowest  intelligence  score  represented  in  the  highest 
scholarship  group  is  above  the  median  intelligence  of  the  entire  fresh- 
men group. 

As  was  the  case  in  algebra  only  those  with  high  intelligence  scores 
get  into  the  higher  scholarship  groups  in  Latin.    Eighty-five  per  cent 

of  those  whose  intelligence  scores  were  below  the  median  of  the 

whole  freshmen  group  received  scholarship  grades  below  80%. 

A  comparison  of  the  results  secured  in  an  A  g^oup  in  Caesar 

with  a  C  group  in  Caesar  is  given  in  the  table  f dlowing : 
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CAESAR 

A  Gass  C  Class 

Median  scholarship  grade 82%  77% 

Failures   Uyifo  50% 

It  is  safe  to  say,  therefore,  that  pupils  whose  intelligence  scores 
on  the  Terman  Group  Intelligence  Scale  are  below  76,  the  lower 
quartile,  have  practically  no  chance  of  making  a  passing  grade  in 
I^tin  and  that  those  pupils  whose  intelligence  scores  are  below  97, 
the  median,  will  do  unsatisfactory  work  in  Latin. 

The  table  following  gives  the  distribution  of  English  grades  and 
intelligence  scores.  The  coefficient  of  correlation  is  plus  .72. 

ENGLISH 


Intelligence 

70-74 

75-79 

80-84 

85-89 

90-94 

95-100 

Tol 

170-179 

•     • 

•      • 

•     • 

•     • 

2 

2 

4 

160-169 

•     • 

•     • 

•     • 

•     • 

•     • 

2 

2 

150-159 

•     • 

•     • 

•     • 

1 

4 

2 

7 

140-149 
130-139 
120-129 

1 

•  • 

•  • 

2 

2 

•      • 

•     • 

3 

1 

•     • 

3 
6 

3 

5 

5— 

3— 
1 

2 

9 
14 
14 

110-119 

2 

3 

1 

3 

1 

•  • 

11 

100-109 

3 

2 

4 

3— 

6 

1 

19 

90-99 

3 

2 

5— 

7 

2 

•     • 

19 

80-89 

2 

5 

2 

3 

5 

2 

19 

70-79 

2 

7 

7 

6 

1 

•     • 

23 

60-69 

3 

2 

2 

1 

■  « 

•     • 

8 

50-59 
40-49 

1 
3 

1 
1 

2 
1 

3 
1 

2 

•      • 

•  • 

•  • 

9 
6 

Total  20         27         28  37         36  16       154 

Medians  80.5      85         86.5       95       122        145 

This  table  shows  readily  that  there  is  a  close  correlation  be- 
tween teachers'  marks  in  English  and  intelligence  scores,  the  median 
intelligence  scores  of  the  respective  scholarship  groups  being  in  exact 
correspondence.  A  study  of  the  more  detailed  distribution  shows 
that  70%  of  all  those  who  received  the  highest  scholarship  grade  in 
English  had  intelligence  scores  above  the  seventy-five-percentile  for 
the  whole  freshmen  distribution.  Only  3J^%  of  those  whose  intel- 
ligence rating  was  lower  than  the  seventy-five-percentile  succeeded 
in  making  the  highest  scholarship  grade  in  English.  A  study  of  the 
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detailed  distribution  of  English  grades  and  intelligence  scores  war- 
rants the  statement  that  if  we  predict  for  those  whose  intelligence 
score  is  above  120  the  highest  scholarship  grade,  we  would  hit  it 
three  times  out  of  four  and  that  we  would  be  right  24  times  out  of 
23  in  the  prognosis  that  none  whose  intelligence  scores  are  below 
120  would  make  the  highest  scholarship  grade. 

The  Charter's  Language  test  was  given  to  the  first  year  English 
classes  during  the  semester  which  ended  January  27,  1922.  Follow- 
ing is  a  table  giving  the  distribution  of  scores  in  this  test  and  intelli- 
gence scores  including  all  the  pupils  in  these  groups  whose  intelli* 
gence  scores  were  known. 


Intellgnce.  0-5 

0-5 

170-179 

160-169 

150-159 

140-149 

130-139 

120^129 

110-119 
100-109 

90-99 

80-89 

70-79 

60-69 

50-59 

4049 


CHARTER'S  LANGUAGE  SCORES 

6-10   11-15    16-20  21-25   26-30  31-35  36-40  Tot 

6-10   11-15    16-20  21-25   26-30  31-35  36-40  Tot. 

....  1          1 


1 


Total 
Medians 


1 


1 


2 
2 


1 
1 
3 

1 
4 


1    —10— 
—2—      6 
3  3 

1  1 


•     • 

•      • 

2 

2 

•    • 

1 

1 

2 

1 

1 

2— 

4 

2 

1 

2 

5 

2 

•     • 

1 

4 

3 

2 

■      • 

6 

2 

1 

1 

7 

— 4- 

1 

8 

2 

2 

11 

2 

•      • 

13 

1 

•       • 

9 

3 

•      • 

9 

•      • 

•      • 

3 

1 


84 


11        30        22  9        10 

65        75        97      112      145 

The  coefficient  of  correlation  for  this  table  is  plus  .54. 

This  table  shows  that  pupils  who  made  high  scores  in  this  stand- 
ard language  test  also  had  high  intelligence  scores  and  adds  strength 
to  the  statement  that  intelligence  is  a  dominant  factor  in  the  suc- 
cess of  high-school  pupils  in  English. 

The  following  table  gives  the  distribution  of  scholarship  grades 
in  citizenship  and  intelligence  scores. 


(f) 


u— 


i'.v.iial  .-/»'x^.'i;r;;«  c/  StZy^-i-sry-S:'^:-:'.  Pr.^.fsiLi 


170-179 
V/>-W) 
1=0-1=9 
140-149 

110-119 

90-99 
80-89 
70-79 
60-69 
50-59 
40-49 


OTIZEXSHIP  GRADES 
70-74    7z'7)    SfyM    8c-89    90-^    95-l'»    Toul 


1 

1 


1 


1 

*     » 

1 
2 
1 


1 
1 


1— 
1 


1 

1 

2 


3 

2 
2 


3 
1 
2 
1 


3 

2 

-2- 
2 

2 


1 


1 


1 
1 

5 
4 
4 
2 
9 
7 
9 
11 
7 
3 
3 


Trrtal  6        20         19  14  5  2        66 

Medians  95         71         95        105       107        155 

Tlie  correlation  coefficient  for  this  table  is  jdus  .50. 

The  following  table  gives  the  distribution  of  scholarship  grades 
in  handicrafts  and  intelligence  scores.  The  term  handicrafts  includes 
manual  training,  domestic  art,  and  domestic  science. 

The  following  tables  give  the  comparative  grades  made  by  A 
anri  C  groups  of  students  in  the  various  high-school  subjects.  The 
grades  are  taken  from  the  teachers'  grade  sheets  for  the  semester 
ending  January  27,  1922. 

ENGLISH 

A  Group         C  Group 

Median  scholarship  grades  (Intelligence  (Intelligence 

estimated  in  percents.  above  120)  below  80) 

Median  scholarship  grades 92.2  79.4 

Tcrccnt  failed 77  20.9 

GEOMETRY 

Median  grade 86.6  77.0 

I'cricnt  failed 0.0  28.5 
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ALGEBRA 

Median  grade 86.4  76.1 

Percent  failed 4.8  41.6 

That  intelligence  is  a  dominant  factor  in  determining  the  degree 
of  success  a  high-school  student  will  attain  in  the  academic  courses 
is  apparent  from  these  tables.  How  absurd  it  is  to  hold  students  of 
work  and  so  many  of  them  fail  altogether.  How  much  better  it  is 
the  slow  groups  to  standards  so  high  that  few  of  them  do  successful 
when  the  pupils  are  grouped  according  to  their  abilities  and  the 
courses  adjusted  in  such  a  way  that  it  is  possible  for  all  students  to 
do  the  work  required  of  them  with  some  degree  of  success  and 
pleasure. 


SCHOLARSHIP  GRADES  IN  HANDICRAFTS 


70-74 
F 


75-79 
3 


80-84 
2— 


85-89 
2 


90-94 
1— 


95-100 
1 


Total 


Intelligence 
Score 

170-179 
160-169 
150-159 
140-149 
130-139 
120-129 
110-119 
100-109 

90-99 

80-89 

70-79 

60459 

50-59 

40-49 

Total 
Medians 

It  will  be  observed  that  the  correlation  between  teachers'  marks 
and  intelligence  scores  in  the  handicraft  subject  is  slight.  In  other 
words  high-school  pupils  with  very  low  intelligence  will  encounter 
less  difficulty  in  the  handicraft  group  of  subjects  than  in  the  academic 
group.    The  natural  inference  is  that  pupils  with  low  intelligence 


•  •          •  •          • 

•                •  •               •  • 

1 

1 

•  •         •  •         ■ 

•                •  •               •  • 

1 

1 

•  •          •  •          • 

2 

2 

4 

2 

1  1 

1 

4 

1 

4 

3 

8 

*  •        •  •        • 

■                  •   •                •   • 

1 

1 

0     2 

•                  •   •                •   • 

1 

3 

0     1 

4 

2— 

7 

—2—   . 

7 

2 

11 

-1—   1 

11 

2 

15 

•  •        •  •        • 

8 

■   • 

8 

2 

2 

1 

5 

1 

2 

2 

5 

1     2 

2 

•  • 

5 

3    13 

43 

19 

78 

85    95 

85 

105 
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should  be  assigned  a  maximum  of  work  in  the  handicraft  courses  and 
a  minimum  of  work  in  the  academic  courses. 

In  order  to  test  further  the  validity  of  the  tables  and  facts  given 
above,  we  made  up  a  list  of  the  names  of  those  whose  intelligence 
scores  and  scholarship  grades  were  markedly  inconsistent  and  sent 
back  to  the  teachers  (but  without  giving  the  intelligence  scores)  to- 
gether  with  a  questionnaire  asking  the  teachers  to  mark  the  trait 
or  traits  in  the  case  of  each  individual  which,  in  their  judgment,  most 
accounted  for  the  scholarship  grade  received.  The  traits  listed  were : 
high  mentality,  low  mentality,  inattention,  application,  laziness,  in- 
dustry, health,  etc.  There  were  very  few  cases  in  which  the  teach- 
ers' reports  did  not  confirm  the  conclusions  prompted  by  the  intelli- 
gence distribution. 

The  intelligence  examination  in  the  cases  of  the  brighter  pupils 
gives  the  teachers  and  principal  a  powerful  lever  to  use  in  bringing 
a  pupil  to  a  higher  level  of  scholarship  and  to  a  higher  level  of  in- 
dustry. It  is  an  exceptional  individual  who  will  not  strive  to  measure 
up  to  a  high  standard  of  ability  if  it  is  clear  to  him  that  he  really 
possesses  ability.  The  intelligence  score  is  an  objective  representa- 
tion of  his  ability  for  which  he  has  the  greatest  respect.  He  knows 
that  it  is  not  affected  by  the  teacher's  opinion.  It,  therefore,  carries 
a  much  stronger  appeal  than  any  other  type  of  stimulus.  Our  high- 
school  teachers  are  much  interested  in  the  intelligent  examination 
and  are  making  good  use  of  the  information  which  it  provides.  There 
are  frequent  teacher-pupil,  principal-pupil,  and  teacher-principal  con- 
ferences relative  to  the  mental  abilities  of  pupils  and  their  work  in 
class.  Certainly,  a  school  system  cannot  be  said  to  be  working 
efficiently  until  the  teachers  in  that  system  are  provided  with  all  the 
information  possible  concerning  the  capabilities  of  the  children  whom 
they  are  to  teach  and  until  the  teachers  are  sufficiently  well  trained 
to  be  able  to  adapt  the  subject  matter  of  their  courses,  their  methods 
of  teaching,  and  their  requirements  to  the  varying  needs  of  their 
respective  groups,  demanding  full  exercise  of  the  powers  and  abili- 
ties of  those  of  high  intelligence  and  demanding  of  the  individuals 
of  low  intelligence  only  such  response  and  such  rate  of  work  as  is 
consistent  with  their  limited  mental  capacities. 

The  foregoing  facts,  I  believe,  warrant  the  following  conclu- 
sions : 

1.    That  the  intelligence  examination  clarifies  the  teacher's  prob- 
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1cm  as  it  defines  for  her  the  possibilities  of  every  member  of  her 
group. 

2.  That  the  intelligence  examination  is  a  powerful  agent  of 
motivation  as  it  is  natural  for  children  to  want  to  measure  up  to 
their  ability  once  that  ability  is  known. 

3.  That  high-school  students  whose  intelligence  scores  on  the 
Terman  Scale  are  below  the  standard  median  for  their  grade  may 
not  be  expected  to  do  profitable  work  in  the  foreign  language  or 
mathematics  group. 

4.  That  high-school  children  with  low  intelligence  have  less 
difficulty  with  the  handicraft  courses  than  with  the  academic  courses. 

5.  That  in  all  courses  high-school  students  should  be  grouped 
according  to  their  intelligence  indices  and  the  courses  simplified  and 
adapted  to  their  mental  abilities  so  that  all  students  may  have  an 
opportunity  to  do  successful  work  and  thereby  receive  some  degree 
of  satisfaction  from  it. 

6.  That  the  system  of  administration  be  sufficiently  flexible  that 
individuals  may  pass  readily  from  group  to  another  on  the  basis  of 
the  work  they  do  in  class. 

7.  That  class  groups  of  high  intelligence  not  only  do  a  much 
higher  quality  of  work  but  also  a  much  greater  quantity  of  work 
than  the  class  groups  of  low  intelligence. 

8.  In  general,  that  the  intelligence  quotient  is  the  dominant 
factor  in  determining  the  degree  of  success  individuals  may  achieve 
in  their  high-school  courses  and,  therefore,  that  the  intelligence  ex- 
amination should  be  the  main  factor  in  the  classification  of  high- 
school  students. 


Principal  Arnold  Lau  of  Rock  Island  High  School,  Rock 
Island,  Illinois,  spoke  without  manuscript  on  Adaptation  to  Group 
Needs  on  Ability  Bases  in  Ninth  Grade  English. 

ADAPTATION  TO  GROUP  NEEDS  ON  ABILITY  BASES  IN 

NINTH  GRADE  ENGLISH 

principal    ARNOLD   LAU,    ROCK    ISLAND    HIGH    SCHOOL, 

ROCK  ISLAND,  ILLINOIS 

/.     History  of  the  Experiment 

Three  years  ago  we  found  that  something  must  be  done  about 
our  first  year  English  instruction  to  get  better  results.    It  was  evident 
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that  our  course  of  study  did  not  meet  the  needs  of  the  students  com- 
ing here.  How  to  modify  the  course  and  best  adapt  it  to  most  in- 
dividual needs,  insofar  as  these  can  be  met  under  the  system  of  group 
instruction. 

The  work  of  the  9a  (first  semester)  classes  in  1918-19,  both 
those  entering  in  September  and  in  January,  was  observed  and  a 
record  kept  of  the  most  apparent  difficulties.  At  this  time  the 
course  was  a  combination  of  composition  and  literature.  In  a  series 
of  English  conferences  the  9a  work  was  discussed  andjhe  instructors 
agreed  that  the  greatest  need  of  the  9a  students  was  more  work  in 
oral  and  written  composition. 

The  next  step  was  the  working  out  of  a  definite  statement  of 
just  what  we  wanted  the  9a  students  to  know  and  be  able  to  do. 
The  statement  below  of  things  to  be  accomplished  was  made  on  the 
basis  of  a  threefold  division  of  students.  We  knew,  of  course,  tliat 
the  learning  rate  varies  greatly,  and  the  threefold  division  was 
taken  as  the  most  practicable  of  administration  in  our  school. 

The  standards  for  the  C  (3)  section  are  for  the  group  of  these 
whose  intelligence  makes  necessary  a  slower  learning  rate.  The  B  (2) 
section  standards  are  for  those  of  average  intelligence,  and  the  A  ( 1 ) 
section  for  the  more  rapid  learners.  These  statements  are  based  on 
the  fieeds  as  revealed  in  the  analysis  of  the  work  and  tests,  but  are 
tentative  insofar  as  they  are  an  estimate  of  what  can  be  expected 
from  the  different  groups.  They  are  therefore  subject  to  revision 
as  progress  in  technique  and  administration  reveals  more  definitely 
differing  group  needs.  The  score  card  shown  is  an  effective  device 
in  recording  and  analyzing  needs  and  determining  teaching  emphasis. 

MINIMUM  REQUIREMENTS  IN   ENGLISH  9a  SECTION  C    (3) 

I.    Grammar: 

A.  Know  the  basic  parts  of  a  sentence. 

1.     Subject,  predicate,  object,  predicate  noun,  predicate 
adjective. 

B.  Know  the  simple  forms  of  sentences. 

1.  Simple,  complex,  compound. 

2.  Declarative,  interrogative,  exclamatory. 

C.  Know  the  difference  between  a  phrase  and  a  clause,  and  be- 

tween a  dependent  and  an  independent  clause. 
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II.  Punctuation: 

A.  Use  a  period  at  the  end  of  a  statement. 

B.  Use  a  question  mark  at  the  end  of  a  question. 

C.  Use  a  comma  to  separate  the  terms  of  a  series. 

III.  Capitals: 

A.  Use  a  capital  letter  to  b^n  a  sentence. 

B.  Use  a  capital  letter  to  begin  proper  names. 

C.  Use  a  capital  letter  to  begin  the  months  and  days  of  the 

week. 

IV.  Sentence  Construction: 

A.  Must  not  write  or  set  off  a  dependent  clause  or  a  phrase  as  a 

sentence. 

B.  Must  separate  two  distinct  sentences. 

V.  Diction: 

A.  Must  distinguish  between — 

1.  their  and  there. 

2.  are  and  our. 

3.  an  and  and. 

4.  where  and  were. 

B.  Must  master  a  minimum  of  two  new  words  a  week;  spell- 

ing, definitions,  use. 

MINIMUM  REQUIREMENTS  IN   ENGLISH  9a-SECTI0N  B  (2) 

I.    All  the  minimtun  requirements  for  a  C  section. 
II.     Additional  requirements. 

A.  Grammar: 

1.  Must  avoid  gross  disagreement  of  verb  and  subject,  as : 

We  was  going  to  town. 

2.  Must  recognize  simple  modifiers:  words,  phrases,  and 

clauses. 

3.  Must  use  the  proper  forms  of  verbs,  see,  do,  come,  sit, 

set,  lie,  lay. 

4.  Must  not  use  them  as  an  adjective  pronoun. 

3.    Must  use  the  proper  forms  of  verbs,  see,  do,  come,  sit, 
lay. 

B.  Punctuation: 

1.  Use  comma  to  set  off  words  of  address. 

2.  Use  comma  to  set  off  apositives. 
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3.  Use  comma  before  the  simple  conjunctions,  and,  bat,  or, 

nor,  and  for  when  they  jwa  members  of  a  compound 
sentence,  unless  this  sentence  is  short  and  the  mem- 
bers very  closely  related.  (Should  always  be  used 
before  for,  to  distinguish  from  the  preposition.) 

4.  Use  comma  to  set  off  a  clause  interrupting  a  quotation. 

5.  Use  quotation  marks  to  enclose  a  direct  quotation. 

6.  Use  quotation  marks  to  enclose  both  parts  of  an  inter- 

rupted quotation. 

7.  Use  an  apostrophe  to  form  the  posessessive  case  of  a 

noun. 

C.  Capitals: 

1.  To  begin  a  direct  quotation. 

2.  To  b^n  all  important  words  in  the  title  of  a  theme. 

3.  To  use  capitals  to  b^n  only  the  names  of  languages  in 

giving  subjects  of  the  ciuriculum. 

4.  Avoid  the  use  of  capitals  to  begin  the  names  of  the 

seasons,  imless  personified,  and  the  names  of  the 
points  of  the  compass. 

D.  Diction: 

1.  Distinguish  between — 

a.  to,  too,  two. 

b.  quite,  quiet. 

c.  your,  you're. 

d.  its,  it's. 

e.  hear,  here. 

2.  Master  a  minimum  of  four  words  a  week;  spelling, 

definition,  use. 

MINIMUM  REQUIREMENTS  IN  ENGLISH  9a-SECTION  A  (1) 

I.     All  the  minimum  requirements  for  B  and  C  sections. 
II.     Additional  requirements. 

A.     Grammar: 

1.  Be  able  to  analyze  simple  sentences  containing  not  more 

than  two  phrases. 

2.  Be  able  to  analyze  compound  sentences  containing  two 

simple  clauses. 
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3.  Be  able  to  analyze  complex  sentences  containing  one 

dependent  clause. 

4.  Know  the  parts  of  speech  (not  various  subdivisions) 

and  uses. 

5.  Know  the  declension  of  the  personal  and  relative  pro- 

nouns. 

6.  Know  the  principal  parts  of  a  verb  and  the  tenses  of 

the  indicative  mood. 

7.  Use  the  nominative  case  of  the  pronoun  after  the  verb 

to  be. 

B.  Punctuation: 

1.  Use  commas  to  set  off  distinctly  parenthetical  expres- 

sions. 

2.  Use  commas  to  set  off  introductory  phrase  or  depend- 

ent clause  at  the  beginning  of  sentence  when  neces- 
sary for  clearness. 

3.  Use  the  semicolon  to  separate  the  members  of  com- 

pound sentence  when  not  joined  by  a  conjunction. 

4.  Use  single  quotation  marks  to  set  off  a  quotation  within 

another. 

5.  Write  out  numbers  consisting  of  one  or  two  words  and 

use  figures  for  those  consisting  of  more  than  two, 
unless  a  series  of  numbers  is  being  used. 

C.  Capitals: 

1.  Use  a  capital  to  begin  North,  South,  etc.,  when  they 

name  sections  of  the  country. 

2.  Use  capitals  to  begin  the  words  high  school  only  when 

naming  a  specific  high  school. 

3.  Use  a  capital  to  begin  words  as  street,  river,  college, 

when  used  to  name  a  specific  street,  etc.,  in  all  work 
of  literary  nature. 

D.  Construction: 

1.  Avoid  long,  incoherent  sentences  thrown  together  with- 

out plan. 

2.  Avoid  sentences  distinctly  lacking  in  unity. 

E.  Diction: 

1.  Use  said  in  past  tense  instead  of  says. 

2.  Distinguish  between  who's  and  whose. 

3.  Distinguish  between  respectively  and  respectfully. 
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4.  Distinguish  between  know  and  no. 

5.  Master  a  minimum  of  six  new  words  a  week ;  spdling, 

definition,  and  use. 

III.     ON  WHAT  BASIS  ARE  STUDENTS  TO  BE  GROUPED  ACCORDING  TO 

LEARNING  RATE? 


We  first  tried  the  judgment  of  8th  grade  teachers  and  found  it 
fairly  accurate,  but  too  many  misplacements  were  evident.  Next  we 
supplemented  the  teacher's  judgment  with  the  Illinois  General  Intel- 
ligence Test  and  found  the  misplacements  reduced,  but  results  were 
still  not  quite  satisfactory.  Experience  reveals  what  must  be  clear  to 
all :  the  safest  way  is  to  take  the  teacher  judgment,  scho(d  records 
and  mental  test  scores  for  the  preliminary  basis  and  then  follow  this 
with  a  "tryout"  in  class  work  before  piaking  a  final  adjustment  as 
to  the  section  best  suited  to  the  students'  needs  and  abilities. 

The  following  table  shows  the  grouping  according  to  teacher 
judgment  and  Illinois  Test  scores,  before  rearrangement,  of  112  9a 
(1st  semester)  students  entering  January,  1921. 

Basis  for  classification : 

Sec.  A — Score  110. 
Sec.  B— 90-110. 
Sec.  C— 70-  90. 


I.  Q.      A. 

.  *^ec. 

B.  Sec. 

C.  Sec.                Average  I.  Q.'s 

60-  69 

. . 

•     • 

•  • 

70-  79 

. . 

1 

8    For  A— Section  115,  Range  108— 

80-  89 

. . 

1 

20        126. 

90-  99 

•  • 

15 

6    For  B— Section  100.9,  Range  93— 

100-109 

3 

31 

1        115. 

110-119 

16 

3 

. .     For  C — Section  83.6,  Range  70 — 

120-129 

6 

• 

•     • 

96. 

Totals 

25 

51 

36 

Number  of 

Section    1  Sec. 

2  Sec. 

2  Sec. 

6.     Misplacements — 13.4  percent. 

After  Grammar  Test  and  try  out  in  classes,  the  follow- 
ing misplacements  developed  and  students  were  shifted 
to  another  section : 
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Eight  were  shifted  from  C  to  B  sections.    In  five  of  these 

the  teacher's  judgment  proved  the  more  accurate;  in 

three  the  I.  Q.  score. 
Two  were  shifted  from  B  to  A  sections.  The  I.  Q.  proved 

the  more  reliable  index. 
Five  were  shifted  from  B  to  C  sections.    In  three  of  these 

the  teacher's  judgment  and  in  two  the  I.  Q.  was  more 

reliable. 

IV.      WHICH  OF  THE  ABOVE  MENTIONED  (iN  II)  OBJECTIVES  ARE  MOST 
IN  NEED  OF  ATTENTION  AND  WHAT  MUST  BE  TAUGHT? 

A.    The  following  Grammar  and  Composition  test  was  given  the 
first  week  to  determine: 

1.  What  was  known  of  functional  grammar. 

2.  To  what  extent  it  was  functioning  in  composition. 

3.  Individual  and  group  needs. 

GRAMMAR  AND  COMPOSITION  TEST 

A.  Tell  what  part  of  speech  each  word  is  and  how  it  is  used  in 

the  sentence : 

1.  The  young  travelers  will  visit  distant  countries 

2.  She  is  a  very  courageous  girl. 

3.  The  stars  are  twinkling  in  the  sky. 

4.  Horses  and  dogs  run  swiftly. 

Note:  Parts  of  speech  are:  Noun,  pronoun,  verb, 
adjective,  adverb,  preposition,  and  conjunction. 
Words  are  used  as :  subject,  object  of  a  verb,  object 
of  a  preposition,  predicate  verb,  predicate  noun,  ad- 
jective modifier,  adverb  modifier,  preposition  taking 
an  object,  and  connective. 

Form  to  use : 
Word.  Part  of  speech.  How  used  in  a  sentence. 

B.  Underline  prepositional  phrases  in  the  following  sentences : 

1.  The  bird  on  the  branch  sings  sweetly. 

2.  The  tops  of  lofty  mountains  are  always  covered  with 

snow. 

3.  The  finest  trout  are  caught  in  deepest  water. 
.    4.    He  saw  the  fire  from  the  window. 
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C.  Underline  the  independent  clauses  in  the  following  sentences  : 

1.  The  boy  who  won  the  contest  is  a  Senior. 

2.  The  farmer  is  plowing  his  field. 

3.  The  girl  answered  when  her  mother  called. 

4.  The  door  opened  and  the  dog  came  in. 

D.  Underline  the  dependent  clauses  in  the  following  sentences: 

1.  When  they  reached  home,  they  were  very  tired. 

2.  The  sap  will  not  run  if  it  is  very  cold. 

3.  Because  he  was  fat,  he  had  to  remain  after  school. 

4.  The  bear  ran  away  while  the  hunter  was  loading  his 

gun. 

E.  In  the  following  selection  place  periods,  commas,  capitals,  and 
quotations  where  necessary  and  make  sense: 

F.  Paragraph  where  necessary : 

king  gorm  had  everything  that  a  man  could  wish  for  in  the  way 
of  riches  and  power  the  lives  of  his  subjects  hung  on  his  word  when 
he  wanted  amusement  he  gave  great  feasts  in  his  castle  or  in  his 
parks  in  spite  of  all  these  luxuries  king  gorm  was  not  happy  he  could 
not  sleep  one  evening  a  little  shepherdess  ragged  Barefooted  and  with 
an  old  sunbonnet  on  her  head  came  to  the  castle  she  asked  to  see  the 
king  a  little  shepherdess  like  you  can  have  nothing  to  say  to  our 
master  said  one  of  the  soldiers  at  the  gate  as  i  know  that  he  cannot 
sleep  i  have  come  to  cure  him  of  his  sickness  answered  the  little  maid. 
E.     Write  about  150  words  on  one  of  the  following  topics: 

1.  Things  I  Don't  Like  to  Do. 

2.  One-Man  Car  System. 

3.  Southern  Mountaineers. 

4.  My  Gymnasium  Class. 

5.  Interesting  Facts  About  Antelope. 

6.  The  Best  Animal  Story  I  Know. 

7.  Summer  Sports. 

8.  Jim's  Visit  to  Rattlesnake  Mountain. 

9.  The  Adventure  of  Buying  a  Ne\v  Dress. 
10.  Camping  Out. 

(Test  II  is  the  same  in  the  kind  and  possible  number  of  mistakes, 
differing  only  in  wording  and  form,  and  is  given  at  the  end  of  the 

semester.) 
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THE  SCORE  CARD 

a.  Provides  a  record  for  teacher  and  student  as  to  class 
and  individual  needs,  and  a  record  of  progress  and  re- 
suits.  There  is  a  score  card  for  each  student.  We  are 
not  so  much  concerned  with  a  student's  grade,  as  with 
the  progress  and  improvement  he  makes  in  his  knowl- 
edge of  functional  grammar  and  his  ability  to  use  and 
apply  this  habitually  in  his  speaking  and  writing.  We 
find  the  card  a  useful  device. 


Name 


ENGLISH   SCORE  CARD 

Class 

Rock  Island  High  School  Formal  Grammar  Test 
Application  Test  in  Original  Work 

FORM    GRAMMAR 


Parts  of  speech 
Functions  in  Sentence 
Phrases 

Independent  Clauses 
Dependent  Clauses 


Sentence  Sense 


Agr*t  of  sub.  and  pred. 
Agr't  of  ante,  and  pron. 
Tense 

Case  of  noun  or  pron. 
Adj.  for  adverb 
Adv.  for  adjective 
Double  negative 
Wrong  verb  form 
Sentence  sense 


Period 

Comma 

Semicolon 

Colon 

Question  Mark 

Exclamation  Point 

Quotation  Marks 

Capital  Letters 

Paragraph 

Apostrophe 

Spelling 

Period 

Comma 

Semicolon 

Colon 

Question  Mark 

Exclamation  Mark 

Quotation  Mark 

Capital  Letters 

Paragraph 

Apostrophe 

Spelling 
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V.    Results— 2nd  Semester,  1920-21. 

1.  The  figures  below  represent  the  gains  at  the  end  of  the 
semester  as  compared  with  the  beginning.  The  gain 
means  the  decrease  in  the  number  of  mistakes  in  the 
Grammar-Composition  Test.  The  Grammar  Test  offered 
opportunity  for  101  mistakes;  the  composition  was  scored 
on  mistakes  per  100  words.  These  figures  are  given 
merely  to  indicate  how  a  crude  measure,  such  as  the  aver- 
age reveals  differences  and  progress.  What  is  by  far  of 
greater  importance  and  significance  is  the  individual 
record  of  the  student. 

RESULTS  OF  GRAMMAR  AND  COMPOSITION  TESTS 

Results  Second  Semester,  1920-21 : 

A-Section  B-Section  C-Section 

1.  Average  number  mistages  on  1st  Test.    22.1  45.7  452 

2.  Average  number  mistakes  2nd  Test..     11.9  30.4  24.7 

3.  Average  gain   on   2nd   Test.     This 

number  represents  the  gain  in  terms 

of  lesser  number  of  mistakes 10.2  15.3  20.5 

4.  Gain  for  entire  section  in  per  cent..  47.1  31.1  45.4 

5.  Range  of  gain  in  per  cent 23-83.3  6.5-54  4.3-60.1 

6.  Average  gain  in  per  cent 46.1  33.4  44.8 

COMPARISON   OF   FAILURE   STATISTICS 

1.  The  first  semester,  1920-21,  the  9a  classes  were  not  sectioned  or 

grouped. 

a.  Percentage  of  failures  (ungrouped  conditions) 13.4 

b.  Percentage  of  failures  (grouped  conditions) 8.27 

3.  Percentage  of  reduction  in  failures 38.28 

These  statistics  represent  two  different  groups,  the  group, 
first  semester  entered  in  September,  1920.;  the  other  in 
January,  1921.  The  general  level  of  intelligence  of  the 
January  group  is  lower  than  that  of  the  September  gn^up. 

2.  The  first  semester  of  this  year,  1921-22,  we  divided  the  Septem- 

ber class  of  9a  students,  (221 )  into  two  groups :  in  one  group 
(99)  there  was  no  classification  (mixed)  on  the  basis  of  abil- 
ity; the  other  group   (122)  was  sectioned  on  the  basis  of 
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ability,  as  described  in  III.  The  following  figures  show  the 
distribution  on  the  basis  of  Illinois  Test  I.  Q.'s  to  be  fairly 
even. 

No.  of  Students  No.  of  Students 

I.  Q.  Sectioned  Group.  Mixed  Groups. 

60-  69  3  4 

70-79  6  6 

80-89  19  IS 

90-  99  30  29 

100-109  31  25 

110-119  24  12 

120-129  8  5 

130-139  1  2 

Total 122  99 

Under  these  conditions  the  failure  statistics  are  as  follows: 
These  statistics  are  corrected  for  special  cases,  i.  e.,  a  few  cases 
where  the  failure  was  due  to  absence,  or  where  the  student  would 
have  failed  had  there  been  no  special  group  in  which  he  could  go  on 
with  work  he  needed — have  been  considered  as  no  failure  or  failure 
according  to  the  judgment  of  the  teacher  and  the  test  results. 

Failure  per  cent  in  mixed  group 14. 

Failure  per  cent  in  sectional  group 9.3 

Percentage  of  reduction  in  failures 33.5 

RESULTS — FIRST  SEMESTER,  1921-22 

The  following  figures  again  represent  averages.  The  percentages 
are  in  terms  of  gains  in  functional  grammar  and  in  composition,  the 
gain  being  calculated  on  the  basis  of  the  decrease  in  the  number  of 
mistakes  in  the  second  (end  of  semester)  test.  Again  let  it  be  pointed 
out  that  these  figures  are  significant  only  as  indicating  general  prog- 
ress, and  that  the  most  important  and  significant  records  are  those 
appearing  on  the  individual  score  cards. 

The  mixed  or  unclassified  group  gained 

In  Grammar 43% 

In  Composition 31% 

The  classified  group  gained 

In  Grammar 58% 

In  Composition 37% 
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The  figures  below  represent  a  comparison  of  the  progress  made 
by  A,  B  and  C  students  under  classified  and  unclassified  conditions : 


C  Students 

Grammar  Composition 

Classified 53.7%  40.3% 

Unclassified 48.  %  39.  % 

B  Students 

Grammar  Composition 

Classified 60.5%  43.  % 

Unclassified 43.6%  3.  % 

A  Students 

Grammar  Composition 

Classified 69.  %  51.  % 

Unclassified 59.  %  46.  % 

Note  the  smaller  gain  in  composition,  or  the  aWlity  to  apply 
knowledge  as  compared  with  the  gain  in  grammar,  in  all  students. 
We  interpret  this  as  follows:  First,  high-school  freshmen  do  not 
write  very  involved  compositions  and  the  opportunities  for  making 
mistakes  are  not  very  large  and  vary  greatly.  Second,  the  results 
simply  indicate  another  teaching  problem  or  emphasis :  that  we  are 
still  teaching  somewhat  too  much  grammar  per  se,  even  though  in 
the  functional  setting  and  that  we  must  increase  the  opportunities 
for  using  it  in  original  work  for  the  purpose  of  habituating  the  use 
of  correct  forms. 

VI.      VARIATION  OF  WORK 

The  most  important  factor  in  grouping  is  the  actual  adaptation 
of  work  to  group  and  individual  needs  and  abilities.  The  following 
statements  represent  a  beginning.  They  are  not  complete  and  are 
subject  to  changes  as  group  needs  necessitate  diflFerences  in  treat- 
ment. They  represent  some  general  but  definite  principles  under- 
lying differences  in  learning  rates. 

1.  Quantitative  variation  (standards  in  II). 

2.  DiflFerences  in  method, 
a.  In  A  section 

Two-thirds  less  time  than  in  C  section  for  drill  and  re- 
testing  in  order  to  attain  mastery. 
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More  time  for  covering  standards  and  (II)  developing 
better  technique  and  artistry  in  oral  and  written 
work. 

More  time  for  extra  work,  development  of  original 
ideas  and  imitative,  group  activities  (classroom  plays, 
poetry,  etc.). 

b.  In  B  secticHi 

One-half  less  time  for  drill  than  in  C  section. 

About  twice  as  much  time  for  presentation  as  in  A  sec- 
tion to  secure  ready  application  and  insure  mastery. 

About  one-half  to  one-third  as  much  time  for  covering 
standards  and  developing  technique,  doing  extra 
work,  development  of  original  ideas  and  activities  as 
in  A  section. 

c.  In  C  section 

Drill  and  retesting  occupy  one-half  to  one-third  of  the 
time.  Presentation  must  be  by  numerous  simple 
examples,  prolonged  by  drill  or  simple  examples  with 
no  complicating  factors,  before  there  is  much  applica- 
tion or  mastery. 

Much  more  individual  instruction  and  direction.  Cover 
minimum  essentials  only.  Drill  must  be  varied  and 
recurrent.    No  time  for  artistry. 

3.    Differences  in  type  of  material. 

a.  A  and  B  sections. 

More  complicated  material  in  both  grammar  and  com- 
position work. 

More  opportunities  for  discussion  of  broader  cultural 
type. 

More  variation  in  individual  assignments. 

More  opportunities  for  presentation  of  original  ma- 
terial. 

b.  C  sections. 

Simple,  concrete  material.  Use  of  simple  anecdote 
and  description.  Discussions  of  narrower  types, 
e.  g.,  immediate  interests,  vocational  information, 
local  institutions. 
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GENERAL 

1.  The  following  statements  are  the  result  of  reports  from  and 
conferences  with  teachers  regarding  their  own  and 
students'  reactions  toward  homogeneous  and  mixed 
classes.  They  are  significant  evidence  that  the  homo- 
geneous section  process  is  producing  better  teaching  atti- 
tudes and  better  results. 

a.  Students'  Attitudes. 

In  A  sections — No  discipline  problems.  Students  are 
actually  working  all  of  the  time.  Stimulated  by 
equal  competition.  Eager  to  progress — not  bored. 
Impatient  of  delay  when  sure  of  mastery.  Stimu- 
lated to  do  original  work  and  investigate. 

In  B  sections — Same  as  in  A,  except  in  lesser  d^jee. 
More  liable  in  B  section  to  have  greater  variety  of 
ability  because  of  the  very  fact  that  they  embrace 
the  middle  section  and  therefore  more  individual 
problems.  But  on  the  whole  the  B  section  students 
do  better  work  than  when  mixed. 

In  C  sections — More  restless — more  discipline  prob- 
lems. A  blessing  to  slow  people  willing  to  learn. 
Not  discouraged  by  superior  competition.  Respond 
to  the  stimulation  of  success  and  progress.  Im- 
patient of  difficulties — easily  discotu-aged.  Demand 
individual  attention.  Impatient  of  abstract  discus- 
sion, but  respond  to  concrete  materials. 

b.  Teachers'  attitudes. 

1.  Homogeneous  sections  make  the  problem  easier  be- 

cause one  knows  what  can  be  done  with  and  ex- 
pected of  groups  of  similar  mental  attainments. 

2.  It  makes  individual  instruction  easier,  especially  in 

the  C  sections,  because  they  are  smaller  and  the 
students  are  more  responsive  because  encouraged 
by  individual  attention  and  possible  success. 

3.  It  offers  better  opportunity  for  experimentation  in 

methods. 

4.  It  offers  better  opportunity  to  measure  progress. 

5.  It  makes  possible  the  setting  of  definite  goals  for 

mastery. 
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6.  It  is  easier,  especially  in  C  sections,  to  overcome  lack 

of  confidence  characteristic  of  slow  students. 

7.  It  permits  a  variation  of  work  for  bright  students, 

with  whom  this  is  most  desirable. 

8.  It  makes  the  whole  job  more  definite. 

9.  It  is  gradually  changing  interest  in  subject  matter  to 

interest  in  individual  students. 
10.     It  makes  possible  giving  the  group  what  it  needs 
instead  of  what  we  think  they  should  have. 

CONCLUSION 

We  again  wish  to  emphasize  the  fact  that  the  homogeneous  sec- 
tion process  is  merely  a  device  for  "definitizing*'  and  individualizing 
instruction  and  not  a  "separation  of  the  sheep  from  the  goats"  for 
the  sake  of  satisfying  curiosity  or  playing  with  statistics.  Statistically, 
the  averages  are  significant  only  as  indicating  a  general  trend.  The 
most  vital  statistics  are  those  dealing  with  the  individual  student. 

Thus  far  we  have  experienced  no  complications  arising  from  the 
fact  of  segregation.  We  give  a  C  section  student  an  A  mark  in  his 
section,  but  we  also  say  so  on  our  records.  Collie  entrance  ?  First, 
how  many  in  these  groups  go  to  collie?  Second,  if  they  do,  why 
not  test  the  student  on  the  college  entrance  blank  ? 

Should  the  variation  of  work  and  standards  to  suit  diflFerent 
abilities  begin  early  enough,  we  could  more  intelligently  guide  the 
student's  educational  career  into  safe  channels.  Democracy?  Is  it 
democracy  to  attempt  to  adjust  a  strait  jacket  of  attainments  to  hu- 
man beings  whose  fundamental  traits  are  their  differences  in  abilities 
and  needs?  Is  it  democracy  to  coax  along  an  individual  whose 
capacity  is  limited,  to  the  point  where  intellectual  indigestion  makes 
him  leave  school  and  take  "any  old  job"  he  can  get?  Is  it  democ- 
racy to  lead  them  to  believe  they  are  headed  for  the  presidential  chair 
and  then  throw  them  out  on  a  delivery  wagon?  Or  is  democracy 
that  organization  of  our  educational  facilities  which  will  provide  in- 
dividuals with  the  opportunity  to  succeed  because  they  are  encour- 
aged by  their  ability  to  accomplish  what  nature  says  they  can  do? 
Is  it  that  organization  which  will  take  the  individual,  give  him  his 
training  best  suited  to  his  abilities,  and  prepare  him  to  be  a  success  in 
his  vocation,  be  it  clerk  or  master?  Which  is  democracy:  making 
opportunities    for   failure,    discouragement,    and    stratification    on 
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artificial  bases,  or  making  opportunities  for  success,  encouragement 
and  social  co-operation  by  facing  the  facts  and  incorporating  these 
facts  in  our  curricula  ? 

Mr.  Ray  H.  Bil\cewell,  Principal  of  the  High  School  of 
Burlington,  Iowa,  discussed  Mr.  Lau's  paper  as  follows: 

The  development  of  our  small  exclusive  high  school  of  a  genera- 
tion ago  into  the  recent  large  democratic  high  school  has  raised  prob- 
lems. In  many  cases  the  solution  of  these  problems  has  been  inci- 
dent to  the  changes  themselves.  Other  changes  were  made  to  meet 
present  demands  leaving  to  the  future  the  perplexity  of  adjustments. 
The  addition  of  courses  in  manual  training,  domestic  science,  com- 
merce, music,  art,  and  physical  education  has  supplemented  the  old 
high  school  with  its  required  course  of  study  solely  designed  to 
prepare  the  select  few  for  college  with  a  broad  course  of  study  de- 
signed to  give  to  all  students  direct  preparation  for  the  duties  of  life. 
This  metamorphosis  prodigiously  increased  our  high-sdiool  enroll- 
ment. With  increased  enrollment  came  magnificent  well-equipped 
more  varied  training  were  demanded.  To  a  reasonable  degree  our 
buildings.  The  new  school  was  popular.  Teachers  with  better  and 
universities  and  state  schools  have  met  the  demands.  In  general, 
development  has  been  gradual  and  changes  satisfactorily  adjusted. 

One  problem  which  was  not  at  first  recognized,  now  has  the  at- 
tention of  leading  educators  focused  upon  it.  This  is  the  problem 
of  making  adjustment  to  meet  individual  differences  found  among 
students  in  our  greatly  enlarged  enrollment.  We  have  proceeded  on 
the  assumption  that  students  have  equal  rights  and  consequently  are 
entitled  to  the  same  training.  We  have  not  taken  into  consideration 
the  possibility  that  among  students  the  equipment  for  training  varies 
and  that  tmiformity  may  be  fatal  to  certain  types.  The  old  school 
evaded  the  question  pertaining  to  uniformity  in  methods  of  training. 
It  also  evaded  the  question  of  individual  differences  by  eliminating 
students  who  did  not  meet  its  standards.  The  new  school  is  to  give 
training  to  all ;  it  must  therefore  face  the  problem.  It  is  not  the 
business  of  the  school  to  select;  it  must  see  to  it  that  everyone  is 
trained  for  citizenship  according  to  his  ability  and  that  those  who 
have  the  will  and  the  ability  shall  also  have  the  opportunity  to  develop 
leadership. 

The  old  school  not  only  maintained  one  course  of  study,  but  it 
maintained  a  single  standard  of  accomplishment.    Years  ago  it  was 
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not  considered  necessary  for  everyone  to  go  to  high  school.  If  a 
student  did  not  meet  the  requirements  set  up  by  the  scho(d,  the  school 
refused  to  be  responsible  for  his  training.  Public  opinion  now  de- 
mands that  all  pupils  remain  in  school  until  they  are  at  least  sixteen 
years  of  age.  It  is  also  generally  understood  that  a  boy  or  girl  of 
higfa-scbod  age  should  be  in  high  school  even  though  his  preparation 
has  not  been  satisfactory.  Moreover,  the  small  range  of  individual 
differences  found  in  our  old  high  school  has  been  greatly  widened 
by  die  varied  home  life,  preparation,  native  ability,  ideals,  habits,  and 
ambitions  found  among  students  who  attend  our  modem  high  schools. 
To  enforce  a  single  standard  under  present  conditions  cannot  help 
but  work  a  hardship  in  many  cases ;  either  many  pupils  will  fail  from 
year  to  year,  or  the  standards  of  the  school  must  be  lowered. 

Many  different  plans  have  been  advanced  for  taking  into  account 
individual  differences.  A  broad  course  of  study  makes  it  possible 
for  a  student  to  elect  the  studies  in  which  he  is  most  interested,  and 
which  are  most  suited  to  his  abilities.  Many  subjects,  however,  are 
yet  required  of  all  students.  Moreover,  many  students  have  superior 
ability  in  all  subjects  and  others  have  little  ability  in  any.  Some 
schools  allow  bright  students  to  carry  five  subjects.  The  difficulty 
here  lies  in  the  tendency  for  such  schools  to  have  an  equally  large 
nimiber  of  poor  students  attempting  to  carry  five  subjects  because 
they  failed  in  one  of  the  preceding  semester.  In  theory,  the  indi- 
vidual progress  plan  sounds  well ;  in  practice,  it  leads  to  a  maze  of 
details  that  absorb  the  energy  of  the  teacher  and  of  the  schocd  sys- 
tem. The  individual  method  is  also  unsatisfactory  because  it  is  very 
expensive  and  does  not  take  advantage  of  the  social  opportunities 
of  the  group  organization.  Teachers  have  attempted  to  maintain  a 
single  high  standard  regardless  of  the  personnel  of  the  classes.  Per- 
centages of  failure  have  been  known  to  nm  as  high  as  thirty,  forty 
and  fifty  per  cent.  Public  opinion  has  justly  condemned  the  practice. 
Supervised  study  helps  all  to  do  better  work  but  does  not  lessen  the 
range  of  individual  differences.  Finally  school  men  have  come  to 
realize  that  under  present  conditions,  it  is  a  hard  task  to  maintain  a 
single  standard  of  accomplishment  without  greatly  lowering 
standards. 

It  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  study  to  argue  the  question  of  the 
existence  of  individual  differences.  Studies  have  been  made  that 
prove  that  these  differences  do  exist.  I  am  therefore  going  to  assume 
that  students  do  vary  widely  in  their  ability  to  master  new  subject 
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matter,  to  adapt  themselves  to  new  situations,  and  to  think  logically 
and  accurately.  It  is  also  assumed  that  different  students  employ 
different  methods  of  study  and  respond  best  to  different  class  room 
methods. 

The  practice  of  dividing  students  into  ability  groups  is  based  on 
the  assumption  that  students  vary  widely  in  their  ability  to  do  the 
work  of  the  class.  Studies  have  been  made  to  determine  the  relative 
work  capacities  of  the  brightest  and  the  dullest  students  in  a  typical 
class.    This  ratio  has  been  found  to  be  about  four  to  one. 

A  few  years  ago  I  conducted  an  experiment  in  geometry.  Dur- 
ing the  first  semester  I  followed  the  r^^lar  class  room  procedure  in 
the  teaching  of  geometry.  At  the  beginning  of  the  second  semester 
the  class  was  organized  on  a  purely  individual  progress  basis.  The 
work  for  the  semester  was  outlined  in  such  a  manner  that  no  assign- 
ments needed  to  be  made.  There  were  no  group  recitations.  The 
work  of  each  student  was  checked  by  the  teacher  and  an  advanced 
student  assistant.  The  whole  eighty-five  minute  period  was  devoted 
to  study,  individual  recitation,  explanation,  and  checking.  At  the 
end  of  three  months,  a  student  whom  I  had  passed  at  the  end  of  the 
first  semester  with  a  grade  of  95,  completed  the  required  amount  of 
work  of  the  course.  At  this  time  a  second  student  whom  I  had 
passed  at  the  end  of  the  first  semester  with  a  grade  of  70  had  com- 
pleted approximately  one-fourth  of  the  required  work.  The  first 
student  had  shown  initiative,  originality  and  had  done  the  work  in  a 
thorough  manner.  The  second  had  been  urged  and  helped  at  every 
stage  of  the  game.  I  should  estimate  that  the  work  capacity  of  the 
first  student  was  more  than  four  times  that  of  the  second.  These 
students  had  been  required  to  sit  in  the  same  class  for  a  semester, 
receive  the  same  assignments,  listen  to  the  same  explanations,  take 
part  in  the  same  discussion,  respond  to  the  same  standards  and  in  the 
end  each  passed  the  course  and  was  given  the  same  credit.  My 
teaching  experience  does  not  convince  me  that  this  is  an  exaggerated 
case.  It  is  typical  of  a  condition  that  exists  in  almost  any  high  school 
class  of  twenty-five  students.  So  long  as  we  attempt  to  teadi  groups 
of  unclassified  students  we  will  be  compelled  to  retard  the  progress 
and  deaden  the  initiative  of  the  strong  and  confuse  and  discourage 
the  weak,  by  a  class  program  calculated  to  meet  the  needs  of  the 
average  student. 

Segregation  of  students  in  ability  groups  is  in  my  judgment  the 
best  method  of  taking  into  account  individual  differences.    From  the 
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administrative  standpoint  it  permits  us  to  go  ahead  teaching  students 
in  class  groups.  School  men  are  being  compelled  to  recognize  the 
demands  for  economy  and  business  efficiency.  From  the  standpoint 
of  organization  and  economy  the  class  unit  must  be  preserved. 

The  classifying  of  students  into  ability  groups  does  not  remove 
the  problem  of  individual  differences,  it  lessens  the  range  of  differ- 
ences and  tends  to  minimize  the  hardships  placed  on  the  extremes  of 
the  class.  By  lessening  the  range  of  differences  the  teacher  can  more 
easily  adapt  the  work  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  individual  members 
of  the  class.  From  the  administrative  standpoint,  segregation  makes 
it  possible  to  hold  each  student  up  to  his  own  highest  standard  of 
accomplishment.  The  superior  students  can  be  forced  to  work  to 
their  maximum  capacity  or  they  will  be  failed  into  a  middle  group. 
The  students  of  lesser  ability  can  be  moved  forward  at  a  pace  suited 
to  their  own  needs.  Segregation  makes  possible  a  program  of  no 
failures  without  lowering  the  standards  of  other  groups.  In  general, 
segregation  makes  it  possible  for  superior  students  to  do  a  higher 
type  of  work  than  they  were  permitted  to  do  in  the  mixed  group,  it 
allows  the  average  student  to  go  on  as  he  has  done  in  the  past,  it  per- 
mits the  slow  student  to  progress  at  a  rate  that  removes  the  necessity 
of  failures,  repetition,  and  elimination. 

The  advantages  of  classified  ability  groups  are  probably  greater 
from  the  psychological  than  from  the  administrative  standpoint. 
Here  again  it  is  necessary  that  the  class  unit  be  preserved.  Students 
need  the  social  contact  and  close  competition  afforded  by  group  reci- 
tation. The  more  uniform  the  group  the  greater  the  cwnpetition 
and  the  greater  the  mutual  helpfulness.  Just  as  we  strive  to  secure 
a  better  working  unit  by  limiting  the  study  of  physics  to  seniors,  so 
the  working  unit  may  be  further  improved  by  grouping  seniors  ac- 
cording to  their  ability  in  physics. 

It  is  argued  that  the  weaker  students  are  helped  by  their  class 
contact  with  the  stronger  students.  So  far  as  I  know  there  are  no 
data  to  prove  or  disprove  this  statement.  I  would  suggest,  however, 
that  the  high-school  age  is  the  age  of  development.  Students  are  sup- 
posed to  develop  most  rapidly  when  competing  with  others  of  nearly 
equal  ability.  It  might  make  the  featherweight  feel  stronger  to  put 
him  in  the  ring  with  the  heavyweight,  but  I  rather  suspect  that  in 
this  case  it  would  be  possible  to  find  evidence  to  the  contrary.  It  is 
also  argued  that  to  be  placed  in  the  slower  section  is  a  deadening 
humiliation.    I  suggest  that  high-school  life  should  be  typical  of  life 
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in  the  world  of  affairs.  Here  we  must  admit  that  we  are  rated  ac- 
cording to  our  ability  to  do  particular  things  well.  My  classification 
as  a  speaker  may  be  one  thing,  as  a  singer  another  and  as  an  artist 
yet  another.  It  is  no  humiliation  to  me  to  be  rated  a  poor  speaker  if 
I  can  prove  to  my  own  satisfaction  and  the  satisfaction  of  those  who 
know  me  that  I  excel  as  a  singer.  If  I  am  good  at  nothing,  it  is  true 
that  the  world  will  give  me  little  consideration  and  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  could  show  any  good  reason  why  it  should.  Ultimately,  social 
recognition  depends  upon  social  efficiency.  So  it  is  in  school.  Stu- 
dents are  segregated  by  subject.  The  student  who  poor  in  Latin 
may  excel  in  mathematics,  domestic  science,  manual  training,  or  art. 
The  student  who  in  open  competition  can  win  recognition  in  no 
phase  of  high-school  work  will  probably  fail  regardless  of  the  school 
or  the  method.  The  idealist  in  school  work  may  not  recognize  any- 
thing as  impossible.  The  practical  school  man  interested  in  return- 
ing to  the  taxpayer  a  fair  interest  on  his  investment,  will  analyze  his 
school  and  determine  its  powers  and  its  limitations. 

It  has  already  been  suggested  that  the  classification  of  students 
in  ability  groups  makes  it  possible  to  maintain  different  standards  in 
the  same  school  system.  This  may  mean  different  standards  of  quan- 
tity, quality,  or  progress.  In  the  study  of  history  we  may  have  a 
quantitative  reading  standard,  in  English  a  qualitative  standard  in 
the  writing  of  themes,  in  mathematics,  we  may  maintain  a  progress 
standard.  Then  again  the  whole  class  procedure  may  differ  in  the 
case  of  different  groups.  In  one  group,  work  needs  only  to  be  sug- 
gested, in  another,  the  work  needs  to  be  specifically  assigned  and 
definitely  required.  Superior  students  love  to  do  some  original 
thinking.  Slower  students  learn  best  by  routine  drill.  Here,  we  are 
acting  in  accord  with  principles  maintained  in  the  world  of  affairs 
into  which  the  high-school  student  is  about  to  enter.  Some  students 
will  deliberately  choose  routine  jobs  because  they  are  unhappy  imder 
new  or  changing  conditions.  These  students  love  routine  drill. 
Others  will  deliberately  choose  occupations  in  which  there  are  oppor- 
tunities for  original,  independent  action.  Students  should  be  given 
every  encouragement  in  school  to  fix  habits  and  cultivate  traits  of 
character  that  will  best  fit  them  to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  work 
which  they  will  elect  to  do  upon  leaving  high  school. 

It  is  one  thing  to  determine  that  a  school  program  is  worth  while 
and  quite  another  thing  to  put  that  program  into  practice.  The  plan 
of  segregation  in  operation  in  the  Burlington  High  School  might  not 
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adapt  itself  to  any  other  school.  There  are,  however,  some  general 
suggestions  that  may  apply  to  all  schools.  The  size  of  the  school  is 
important.  The  larger  the  school  the  greater  the  possibilities  fo! 
5^^r^;ated  groups.  The  need  for  Well  organized  administrative  ma- 
chinery has  been  emphasized.  The  office  must  be  responsible  for  a 
prc^^ram  of  segregation  and  must  be  organized  to  execute  that 
program. 

Among  the  first  things  to  be  done  in  starting  out  on  a  program 
of  segregation  is  to  define  and  limit  as  nearly  as  possible  the  mean- 
ing of  school  marks.  Sooner  or  later  school  marks  will  affect  the 
lines  of  grouping.  Some  group  intelligence  test  should  be  used  and 
a  point  score  or  I.  Q.  rating  secured  for  each  student  before  entering 
school.  In  the  Burlington  High  School  the  principal  visits  each 
eighth  grade  graduating  class  and  gives  the  tests  during  the  first 
week  of  school.  From  time  to  time  an  opportunity  to  take  the  tests 
is  given  to  students  who  have  entered  from  other  schools.  Country 
students  take  the  tests  during  the  first  week  of  school.  The  office 
should  keep  easily  accessible,  full  and  complete  information  concern- 
ing the  character  of  work  done  by  each  student,  his  rank  in  the  grade 
school,  his  score  in  the  test,  and  the  record  of  high-school  grades  in 
all  subjects  completed. 

The  office  registers  all  students  on  the  basis  of  a  personal  inter- 
view. This  interview  must  of  necessity  be  short.  The  student  pre- 
sents himself  to  the  office  assistant  who  takes  his  record  card  from 
the  files,  checks  it  to  see  that  everything  is  recorded,  enters  his  present 
program  and  last  term  grade.  When  the  student  presents  himself  to 
the  principal  or  his  assistant  this  card  shows  his  rank  in  his  eighth 
grade  graduating  class,  his  score  in  the  intelligence  test,  his  high 
school  credit  and  grades  to  date,  his  present  program  and  last  term 
grade  in  each  subject  and  by  its  color  the  course  which  he  is  follow- 
ing. All  these  data  may  be  summarized  at  a  glance  and  all  play  a 
part  in  determining  the  student's  program  for  the  next  semester. 
You  will  understand  that  the  student  has  already  elected  his  course 
and  knows  just  what  subjects  he  is  to  take.  You  may  ask  why  the 
interview,  at  all?  For  the  sake  of  the  exceptions.  Nine  students 
may  pass  by  at  the  rate  of  one  every  two  minutes  but  the  tenth  may 
have  some  special  adjustment  to  make  that  needs  to  be  carefully  con- 
sidered. 

Segregation  in  ability  groups  demands  a  special  program.  Every 
precaution  is  taken  to  assign  students  at  registration  to  the  unit 
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which  best  meets  his  needs.  It  is  always  necessary  to  make  trans- 
fers. A  student's  success  in  a  given  subject  depends  upon  a  multi- 
tude of  forces,  many  of  which  may  not  have  been  taken  into  con- 
sideration- A  student  may  do  better  or  poorer  work  than  expected. 
Again  the  standard  of  work  maintained  by  a  given  student  may 
change  within  the  semester.  The  program  must  make  necessary 
transfers  possible.  Any  method  of  s^regation  that  does  not  make 
it  clear  to  the  student  that  in  the  end  what  determines  the  group  that 
he  is  in,  is  the  character  of  work  done  will  cost  more  than  it  is 
worth.  The  student  must  be  made  to  feel  that  errors  in  assignment 
will  be  quickly  corrected  and  that  a  change  in  the  character  of  work 
done  suggests  a  change  in  his  assignment. 

It  can  be  seen  that  our  program  must  provide  for  the  different 
sections  of  a  given  class  to  fall  within  a  given  period.  We  assign 
approximately  50,  75  or  100  students  to  a  class,  then  divide  it  into 
two,  three  or  four  sections,  assigning  a  teacher  to  each  section.  The 
best  working  unit  seems  to  be  100.  In  this  case  we  would  have  one 
superior,  two  average  and  one  retarded  section.  The  number  of 
students  enrolling  in  a  subject  has  much  to  do  in  determining  the 
way  in  which  the  class  will  be  s^regated.  In  a  school  of  eight  hun- 
dred students  it  is  easy  to  provide  for  classes  of  100  in  both  first  and 
second  year  English  and  still  offer  the  subject  in  two  different 
periods  on  the  program.  In  some  of  the  senior  courses  it  is  not  pos- 
sible to  carry  out  a  segregated  program  at  all. 

This  paper  has  attempted  to  establish  the  necessity  for  recogniz- 
ing the  wide  range  of  differences  among  our  students  by  providing 
for  different  types  of  training,  different  rates  of  progress,  different 
standards  of  accomplishment  and  different  class  room  methods.  I 
have  argued  that  it  is  better  to  provide  for  these  differences  b> 
organizing  classes  on  the  basis  of  approximate  ability  rather  than  to 
attempt  to  accommodate  them  within  the  unselected  group.  I  have 
presented  a  working  plan  for  giving  instruction  in  groups  selected 
on  the  basis  of  ability. 

There  are  school  men  who  will  not  approve  of  this  program 
The  movement  for  segregation  is  new  and  will  have  to  prove  itself 
The  whole  measurement  movement  is  less  than  twenty  years  old. 
It  is  only  since  the  war  that  intelligence  tests  have  been  accepted  foi 
general  use  in  classifying  students  on  the  basis  of  their  ability.  We 
have  allowed  the  fact  that  many  college  presidents  were  once  uncouth 
farmer  lads  to  cause  us  to  look  upon  every  boy  as  a  prospective  col- 
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lege  president.  We  have  resented  any  evidence  that  tended  to  dis- 
illusion this  hope.  To  me  there  is  nothing  more  significantly  Ameri- 
can than  the  fact  that  one's  parentage  or  early  environment  does  not 
limit  his  ambition  or  hope  of  success.  I  should  hate  to  see  the  time 
come  when  the  boy  of  rail-splitting  surroundings  and  presidential 
capacity  could  not  reasonably  hope  to  rise  to  the  level  of  his  ability. 

Our  public  school  system  is  the  strongest  guarantee  that  all  may 
succeed  according  to  their  ability  and  their  efforts.  The  fact  re- 
mains that  society  needs  relatively  few  college  presidents  and  nature 
has  equipped  few  boys  with  the  particular  abilities  required  to  earn 
the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Philosophy.  Modern  society  demands  a 
variety  of  service  and  our  cosmopolitan  schools  present  a  variety  of 
abilities.  Each  individual  should,  while  in  school,  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  exercise  powers,  develop  skills,  and  establish  habits  that  besi 
fit  him  for  the  service  which  he  is  to  render  to  society. 

The  school  is  not  at  present  organized  to  select  one  boy  to  be  a 
carpenter,  a  second  to  be  a  judge,  or  a  third  to  be  a  merchant.  It  can 
offer  to  the  first  industrial,  to  the  second  collie  preparatory,  and  to 
the  third  commercial  training.  The  school  may  not  pick  out  the  suc- 
cesses or  failures  in  life.  It  can  urge  each  to  do  his  best  and  provide 
for  each  to  make  progress. according  to  his  ability  and  his  effort. 
What  could  be  a  better  goal  for  our  democratic  high  schools  than  to 
strive  to  adjust  themselves  to  provide  for  each  student  to  attend 
school  for  four  years,  follow  methods  that  will  best  equip  him  to  at- 
tain his  own  highest  standards  of  excellence,  and  to  accomplish  his 
own  maximum  progress. 


The  chairman  of  the  committee  on  Standard  Requirements  for 
High-School  Graduation,  Headmaster  Philip  W.  L.  Cox  of  The 
Washington  School  of  New  York  City,  presented  the  following 
report: 

STANDARD  REQUIREMENTS  FOR  HIGH  SCHOOL 

GRADUATION 

committee  report  presented  by  the  chairman 
philip  w.  l.  cox,  headmaster,  the  washington  school 

of  new  york 

High-school  graduation,  like  many  other  ceremonials  of  society 
has  two  connotations.    It  carries  first  those  meanings  that  have  be- 
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come  attached  to  the  word  by  past  usage,  and  it  also  refers  to  the 
final  stage  of  secondary  education  now  in  process  of  reconstruction 
and  readjustment.  In  the  latter  sense,  the  significance  of  graduation 
is  complex,  to  understand  it  means  to  understand  the  whole  phil- 
osophy of  the  high-school  curriculum,  indeed  of  democracy  itself. 
But  there  is  no  time  now  to  go  into  this  matter. 

Perhaps  a  preliminary  statement  should  be  made  regarding  terms 
to  be  used : 

"Program  of  Studies"  refers  to  the  total  offering  of  the  school. 

"Curriculum"  is  a  systematic  arrangement  of  subjects  in  terms  of  a 
purpose  to  be  accomplished ;  for  example,  a  Commercial  Curri- 
culum, a  College  Preparatory  Curriculum. 

"Curriculum  Differentiation"  means  merely  that  pupils  must  select 
one  curriculum  rather  than  another. 

"Core-Curriculum"  or  "Constants"  refer  to  those  subjects  that  are 
prescribed  for  all  pupils  and  which  are  similar  in  kind  and 
amount  for  all ;  for  example,  ninth  grade  English. 

"Curriculiun  Prescription"  means  those  subjects  within  a  given  cur- 
ricultmi  which  all  pupils  electing  that  curriculiun  must  take ;  for 
example,  bookkeeping  in  a  commercial  curriculum. 

"Curriculum  Electives"  refer  to  those  electives  within  a  curriculum 
which  may  be  chosen  only  by  those  registered  in  a  curriculum ; 
for  example,  salesmanship  in  a  commercial  curriculum. 

"Free  Electives"  mean  that  margin  of  subjects  which  may  be  chosen 
by  any  pupil  in  no  matter  what  his  curriculum;  for  example, 
music  or  advanced  algebra. 

The  term  "Course  of  Study"  is  limited  to  a  single  subject ;  for  ex- 
ample, course  of  study  in  Latin  or  in  algebra. 

The  term  "Pass  Mark"  is  hard  to  define,  but  it  signifies  a  line  drawn 
between  inferiority  and  sufficiency;  a  credit  level  below  which 
the  school  cannot  recognize  work  done. 
Inglis  suggests  that  approximately  two-fifths  of  the  program  of 

studies  may  be  in  the  core,  two-fifths  in  the  curriculum  prescriptions 

and  electives,  and  one-fifth  for  free  electives. 

This  committee  has  been  in  existence  too  short  a  time  to  have 
accomplished  all  that  it  could  have  wished  in  preparation  for  this 
report.  In  order  to  be  strictly  conventional,  we  of  course  drew  up  a 
questionnaire, — a  cumbersome  affair  that  called  for  a  maximum  of 
thinking  and  a  minimum  of  writing.    We  sent  it  out  to  a  select  group 
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of  twenty  schoolmen  who  we  know  haxi  been  giving  the  question 
careful  consideration. 

On  the  basis  of  these  questionnaire  returns,  the  committee  is 
ready  to  set  forth  several  standards  which  now  seem  satisfactory.  It 
also  presents  two  moot  questions,  answers  to  which  we  are  not  ready 
at  this  time  to  give. 

The  following  principles  relating  to  graduation  are  agreed  upon 
by  most  of  those  replying  to  the  questionnaires  and  are  approved  by 
all  members  of  the  committee  present  at  its  meeting  Monday,  Feb- 
ruary 27th : 

1.  Senior  High  Schools  containing  grades  10,  11  and  12,  should 

grant  the  graduation  diploma  to  pupils  who  have  received 
credit  for  12  tmit  courses  or  the  equivalent,  in  grades  10,  1 1 
and  12,  under  conditions  specified  in  paragraph  2.  A  unit  is 
defined  as  the  equivalent  of  120 — 60-minute  recitation  hours 
of  work  requiring  preparation  outside  of  class,  with  provi- 
sions for  equating  shorter  periods  or  unprepared  work  on 
this  basis. 

2.  Of  these  12  senior  high-school  units, 

(a)  Five  should  be  prescribed  by  subject,  viz.,  a  minor  of 

two  units  of  English,  a  minor  of  two  units  of  social 
study,  and  one  unit  of  health  education. 

(b)  Four  units  should  be  prescribed  for  concentration,  viz., 

two  minors  of  two  units  each,  the  subjects  themselves 
to  be  elective. 

(c)  Three  units  should  be  free  additional  electives. 

3.  For  those  schools  that  are  still  on  the  four  year  basis,  contain- 

ing Grades  9  to  12,  the  graduation  diploma  should  be  granted 
to  pupils  who  have  received  credit  for  sixteen  units  or  the 
equivalent,  under  conditions  specified  in  paragraph  4. 

4.  Of  the  sixteen  units  completed  for  the  four  year  high  school 

diploma. 

(a)  Six  should  be  specified  as  follows :  a  major  of  English 

(3  units),  a  minor  of  Social  Study  (2  units).  Health 
Education  (1  unit). 

(b)  Five  units  should  be  prescribed  for  concentration,  the 

subjects  themselves  to  be  elective,  as  follows :  a  major 
of  three  units  and  a  minor  of  two  units.  (If  a  third 
social  study  subject  should  be  chosen,  making  a  major 
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in  this  field,  two  elective  minors  would  be  satisfactory 
instead  of  a  major  and  a  minor.) 

(c)  Three  imits  should  be  free  additional  electives. 

(d)  One  unit  each  of  science  and  mathematic  should  be 

prescribed  unless  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  have 
given  elementary  courses  in  these  subjects. 

5.  Of  the  social  studies  appearing  in  the  prescriptions,  the  ques- 

tionnaire conforms  with  the  present  practice  of  prescriptions 
of  half  unit  courses  in  civics  and  economics  and  in  a  full 
unit  course  of  American  history.  Problems  of  democracy, 
sociology  and  modern  history  were  also  named.  The  com- 
mittee is  not  prepared  to  suggest  any  change  in  the  courses 
named ;  but  it  is  our  feeling  that  the  curriculiun  prescriptions 
of  social  study  for  graduation  are  to  be  justified  only  as  the 
experiences  gained*  from  the  courses  make  essential  contribu- 
tions to  the  interpretation  of  present  and  probable  future 
problems  that  children  and  adults  face,  individually  and  col- 
lectively, in  human  affairs. 

6.  The  questionnaire  results  indicate  much  less  unanimity  for  the 

prescription  of  a  science ;  about  half  the  replies  urge  a  general 
science  prescription  of  one-half  or  a  full  unit,  one-third  of 
the  replies  indicate  a  preference  for  a  biology  prescription, 
and  one-fourth  of  the  replies  do  not  name  a  specific  science 
but  would  require  that  the  candidate  for  graduation  have 
passed  one  unit  of  laboratory  science. 

The  committee  recommends  that  no  specific  science  pre- 
scription for  graduation  be  set  up  at  this  time,  merely  stating 
it  as  one  unit  of  some  laboratory  science,  which  may  be 
omitted  if  a  satisfactory  course  has  been  given  in  the  seventh 
and  eighth  grades. 

7.  In  regard  to  mathematics,  the  replies  were  divided  just  half  and 

half,  for  the  prescription  of  one  unit  or  for  no  units  in 
mathematics.  The  propaganda  of  the  various  mathematics 
committees  for  a  more  intelligent  attitude  toward  prescrip- 
tions in  mathematics  has  borne  fruit,  in  that  all  the  replies 
that  name  mathematics,  urge  one-half  or  one  full  unit  in  gen- 
eral mathematics.  A  half-unit  prescription  in  bookkeeping  is 
also  mentioned. 

The  committee  assumes  that  the  junior  high  school  makes 
adequate  provision  for  general  mathematics,  and  therefore  rec- 
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• 

ommends  that  no  graduation  prescription  of  mathematics  be 
made  by  the  senior  high  school,  but  that  in  four  year  high 
schools,  one  unit  of  general  mathematics  be  prescribed,  unless 
the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  are  giving  adequate  instruc- 
tions covering  the  topics  set  down  in  the  report  of  the  Mathe- 
matics Council  (Bureau  of  Education  leaflet.  Circular  No.  6, 
National  Committee  on  Mathematics  Requirement) . 

8.  The  questionnaire  replies  are  unanimous  in  recommending  that 

there  be  no  general  graduation  prescriptions  in  foreign  lan- 
guages.   The  committee  so  recommends. 

9.  Of  other  subjects,  a  third  of  those  replying  would  prescribe  one 

half  or  one  full  unit  in  practical  arts  or  home  economics, 
and  about  as  many  urge  a  half  unit  of  chorus-music.  Art- 
drawing,  art-appreciation,  and  public  speaking  also  gained 
some  approval.  The  committee  recommends  that  these  be 
not  included  in  a  prescription  for  graduation,  though  any  or 
all  may,  of  course,  be  required  of  the  pupils  as  a  matter  of 
curriculum  practice. 

10.  The  committee  recommends  that  pupils  be  granted  as  much  as 

one  unit  credit  a  year  for  the  serious  study  of  music,  art,  or 
for  other  serious  educative  experiences  in  home-making,  office 
practice,  salesmanship,  shop  work,  if  proper  provision  can  be 
made  for  impartial  and  critical  reports  on  the  efforts  and  suc- 
cess in  these  extra-school  activities,  and  if  the  school  can 
assure  itself  of  the  amount  of  progress  made. 

11.  In  conformity  with  consensus  of  opinion  as  shown  by  the  ques- 

tionnaire returns,  the  committee  recommends  that  the  high- 
school  diploma,  the  school's  official  seal  of  approval,  be 
granted  only  to  pupils  of  reasonable  mental  and  moral  attain- 
ments, who  have  completed  the  required  amount  of  school 
work  with  at  least  a  pass  g^de.  Colleges  should  be  urged  to 
accept  this  diploma  as  evidence  of  fitness  to  do  such  college 
work  as  their  curriculums  qualify  them  for. 

12.  A  completion  certificate  should  be  given  to  all  others  who  have 

done  what  could  be  expected  of  them  (A.  Q.  100),  but  who 
have  not  for  any  reason  been  able  to  "pass"  their  subjects,  or 
who,  for  other  reasons,  the  school  would  be  unable  to  spon- 
sor. It  is  not  recommended  that  these  pupils  be  in  any  other 
way  set  apart,  however.  They  should  be  permitted  full  par- 
ticipation in  the  graduation  ceremonial. 
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13.  A  certificate  showing  the  amount  and  quality  of  work  accom- 

plished should  be  granted  to  any  pupils  who  leave  school  after 
completing  as  much  as  one  semester's  work. 

14.  The  committee  is  divided  on  the  value  and  desirability  of  the 

two  years'  diploma  for  short  curriculums,  but  it  is  the  pre- 
vailing opinion  that  a  special  certificate  of  completion  be  given 
rather  than  a  school  diploma,  to  the  two  year  pupils.  It  is  a 
practical  question,  not  a  sentimental  or  theoretical  one.  If 
the  graduation  after  two  years  constitutes  a  ceremonal  looked 
forward  to  by  the  pupils,  if  it  retains  in  school  pupils  who 
would  otherwise  drop  out,  then  it  should  be  continued  and 
made  as  impressive  as  possible.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  in  any 
community  it  actually  causes  pupils  to  drop  out  who  would 
otherwise  stay  to  get  the  four  year  diploma,  the  ceremonial 
may,  perhaps,  be  made  as  quiet  and  unimpressive  as  possible. 
Speaking  for  myself  and  not  for  the  committee,  I  may  say 
that  I  am  very  skeptical  of  the  latter  situation. 

15.  The  committee  is  divided  as  to  the  advisability  of  granting  uni- 

form diplomas  to  all  graduates  who  have  fulfilled  the  re- 
quirements; or  of  granting  distinctive  diplomas  in  commer- 
cial and  in  college  preparatory  curriculums.  The  majority 
opinion,  however,  is  that  somehow  the  diplomas  should  indi- 
cate what  line  of  work  the  pupil  followed  in  high  school. 

16.  The  committee  is  divided  on  the  question  of  credit  for  quality. 

We  can  make  no  recommendation  without  much  further 
study. 

17.  The  committee  take  the  position,  which  is  supported  by  prac- 

tically all  of  those  who  replied  to  the  questionnaire,  that  the 
passing  g^de  in  all  prescribed  subjects  should  not  be  so  high 
but  that  every  mentally  normal  child  who  tries  shall  be  able 
to  pass.  Electives  may  be  pitched  to  a  higher  key ;  they  may 
properly  eliminate  or  fail  those  not  adapted  by  natural  ability 
to  the  work,  but  for  the  core-curriculum  to  be  eliminative,  to 
foredoom  to  failure  any  earnest  boy  or  girl  admitted  to  the 
high  school,  is  thoroughly  undemocratic,  unjustifiable,  and, 
indeed,  vicious  in  its  effects. 

18.  This  brings  up  the  question  of  what  pupils  should  be  admitted. 

This  does  not  at  first  sight  seem  to  be  within  the  scope  of  the 
work  of  this  committee.    But  it  must  be  evident,  that  if  core- 
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subjects  are  to  permit  all  earnest  pupils  to  pass,  the  natural  capaci- 
ties of  the  pupils  admitted  becomes  most  important. 

The  National  Commission  on  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Edu- 
cation urges  that  pupils  in  any  respect  so  mature  that  they  can  profit 
from  the  opportunities  of  secondary  education  more  than  from  con- 
tinuance in  elementary  education  be  admitted  to  the  secondary  school 
and  provisions  be  made  for  them.  Here  we  seem  to  have  a  demo- 
cratic basis,  but  it  is  still  for  from  realization.  Terman's  Study 
showed  that  90  I.  Q.  is  the  deadline  in  practice,  and  this  allows  for 
only  one  and  a  half  years  over-age  at  15. 

But  roughly  a  third  of  our  potential  high-school  population  have 
less  general  intelligence  than  this  minimum.  Some  of  them  are  insti- 
tutional cases ;  some  cities  have  special  schools  for  the  mentally  han- 
dicapped. But  there  is  a  considerable  margin  of  children  who  should 
be  capable  of  profiting  by  high-school  opportunities,  whose  mentality 
is  between  70  I.  Q.  and  90  I.  Q.  Shall  we  insist  that  these  pupils 
"pass"  the  prescribed  courses,  or  simply  that  they  take  them  ?  Repe- 
tition by  those  low  I.  Q.'s  after  failure  helps  almost  none  at  all. 

Our  committee,  like  many  another,  is  ready  to  philosophize  in 
this  field,  or  to  point  out  specific  practices  of  promise,  such  as  homo- 
geneous grouping  and  the  adapting  of  content  and  method  and  pass- 
ing to  pupil  needs.  But  the  committee  is  not  ready  at  this  time  to 
lay  down  a  graduation  standard  for  these  mentally  inferior  pupils. 


THIRD  SESSION 

Two  hundred  and  seventy-five  sat  down  to  a  temperate  dinner 
at  6:15  P.  M.  in  the  Ball  Room  of  Hotel  La  Salle.  At  the  close  of 
the  dinner  Mr.  Willis  H.  Carothers,  Professor  of  Secondary  Educa- 
tion and  Principal  of  Teaching  Training  High  School,  Kansas  State 
Normal  School  of  Emporia,  Kansas,  presided.  Professor  Elbert  K. 
Fretwell  of  Columbia  University  led  in  "community"  singing.  The 
chairman  then  introduced  President  Lotus  D.  Coffman  of  the 
University  of  Minnesota,  who  read  his  address  on  The  High 
School  in  Its  Relation  to  the  Profession  of  Teaching. 
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THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  IN  RELATION  TO  THE  PROFESSION 

OF  TEACHING 

PRESIDENT  L.  D.  COFFMAN 
UNIVERSITY    OF    MINNESOTA,    MINNEAPOLIS,    MINNESOTA 

One  may  as  well  admit  at  the  outset  that  there  is  no  real  pro- 
fession of  teaching.  Those  who  enter  teaching  do  not  remain  in  it 
permanently,  at  least  few  of  them  do,  and  the  great  majority  of 
them  are  inadequately  trained  for  their  work.  If  we  accept  two 
years  beyond  a  public  high  school  as  the  minimum  amount  of  train- 
ing to  be  required  of  anyone  entering  teaching,  then  only  about 
140,000  out  of  the  700,000  persons  engaged  in  public  school  teaching 
in  the  United  States  measure  up  to  this  standard.  And  if  we  accept 
four  years  of  training  beyond  a  public  high  school  as  the  minimum 
amount  of  training  to  be  required  of  anyone  expecting  to  teach  in  a 
high  school,  we  find — ^and  here  I  r^^et  to  say  I  have  not  been  able 
to  secure  the  exact  figures — that  not  more  than  50,000  measure  up  to 
this  standard. 

The  American  people  are  disposed  to  boast  of  their  democracy 
and  of  their  faith  in  the  principles  of  democracy;  and  yet  with  an 
almost  unbelievable  complacency  they  leave  the  instruction  of  mil- 
lions of  their  children  as  to  their  duties  and  responsibilities  as  citi- 
zens, to  the  youthful,  and  in  a  vast  majority  of  the  cases,  the  un- 
tutored recruits  of  the  teaching  population.  About  125,000  new 
teachers  are  needed  annually.  Approximately  30,000  petsons  teach- 
ing this  year  never  went  beyond  the  eighth  grade,  and  some  of  them 
were  students  in  the  sixth  grade  last  year.  Appalling  as  this  is,  it  is 
not  nearly  so  significant  as  is  the  fact  that  in  round  numbers  560,000 
teachers  fail  to  measure  up  to  the  lowest  qualification  we  would  set 
for  one  to  teach  in  any  school.  If  all  the  graduates  of  all  the  normal 
schools  and  teachers'  colleges,  public  and  private,  since  their  first 
establishment,  were  alive  and  well  today,  ready  and  willing  to  accept 
positions,  there  would  not  be  enough  of  them  to  staff  the  schools  of 
the  United  States. 

Two  years  ago  we  were  alarmed  over  the  shortage  of  teachers. 
The  cry  of  distress  uttered  by  commissioners  of  education  was 
echoed  in  every  state  and  community.  Salaries  were  advanced,  the 
bars  were  let  down  and  many  incompetent  recruits  were  admitted. 
No  one  to-day  is  concerned  about  the  shortage  of  teachers.  Normal 
schools  and  teachers'  collies  everywhere  are  crowded  with  students. 
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Teaching  has  suddenly  acquired  a  new  respectability.  Many  have 
discovered  that  it  is  a  most  attractive  calling.  There  will  be  teach- 
ers and  teachers  to  spare.  The  problem  is  not  that  of  finding  enough 
persons  to  staff  the  schools,  it  is  that  of  finding  enough  competent 
persons  to  staff  the  schools.  Unless  this  be  our  goal  and  one  that 
we  hold  steadfastly  in  mind,  cm  all  occasicms,  we  may  expect  the 
salaries  of  teachers  to  be  reduced.  The  reduction  will  take  place 
silently,  but  nevertheless  effectively.  The  newcomers  will  be  the  first 
to  feel  the  change.  Their  advancement  will  be  slower  and  the 
amount  of  increase  in  salary  less  in  the  immediate  future  than  it 
has  been  for  newcomers  in  the  immediate  past. 

It  has  been  clearly  demonstrated  in  a  number  of  studies  that 
there  is  a  direct  relation  between  the  amount  of  training  which  the 
followers  of  any  profession  will  acquire  and  the  economic  return 
which  they  enjoy  or  may  expect.  States  may  pass  laws  increasing 
the  amount  of  training  required  of  teachers,  but  unless  the  economic 
return  warrants  a  lengthening  of  the  period  of  training,  students  will 
not  take  the  additional  training  required  by  law. 

But  the  salaries  of  teachers  and  particularly  of  high-school  teach- 
ers have  been  advanced  very  considerably  in  recent  years.  They  more 
nearly  approach  what  they  ought  to  be  than  at  any  time  in  the  whole 
history  of  public  education  in  this  country.  They  will  not  remain 
where  they  are  now  unless  we  are  able  to  secure  better  high-school 
instruction,  and  that  means  more  training  for  some  and  an  improved 
professional  spirit  for  all. 

One  of  the  factors  that  has  hindered  the  development  of  a 
spirit  of  professionalism  among  high-school  teachers  has  been  their 
Itineracy.  I  do  not  know  that  they  are  any  more  migratory  than  any 
other  class  of  teachers,  but  they  at  least  are  notorious  for  their 
nomadic  life.  Before  the  war  enough  changes  occurred  in  the  typical 
American  high  school  in  three  years  to  equal  the  total  number  of 
persons  teaching  in  the  school  during  any  one  of  those  years.  Most 
high-school  teachers  have  seldom  remained  in  a  community  long 
enough  to  vote  intelligently  for  candidates  for  local  offices,  or  to  leave 
behind  them  any  worthy  traditions  for  intellectual  work.  They  have 
been  a  species  of  intellectual  wanderers.  One  reason  why  so  few 
high-school  teachers  have  exercised  community  leadership  has  been 
their  failure  to  reside  loug  enough  in  a  community  to  exercise  leader- 
ship. From  year  to  year,  they  have  moved  on  and  have  been  soon 
forgotten.     The  salaries  paid  high-school  teachers  now  should  oper- 
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ate  as  a  check  on  all  this.  The  tenure  of  high-school  teachers  in  a 
given  position  should  be  longer  in  the  future  than  it  has  been  in  the 
past.  There  should  and  will  be  less  competition  between  places  of 
the  same  relative  size.  The  values  that  will  accrue  from  greater 
permanency  are  obvious  to  anyone  who  thinks  about  the  situation. 

There  are  other  reasons  why  the  high  school  will  make  for  the 
development  of  a  profession  of  teaching.  The  high  school  itself  is 
essentially  a  true  representative  of  modem  education.  It  is  still  com- 
paratively young;  it  reflects  to  a  considerable  degree  the  current 
changes  of  social,  industrial,  economic,  and  political  life.  It  is  expe- 
riencing a  new  definition  of  aims  and  a  reconstruction  of  materials. 
Its  advocates  think  more  in  terms  of  civic  and  social  responsibility 
and  less  in  terms  of  mere  mind  training  values  than  they  did  a  gen- 
eration ago.  Talented  minds  are  devising  new  ways  of  personalizing 
the  materials  of  instruction.  Every  one  is  considering  the  forms  and 
types  of  public  service  that  the  high  school  may  render.  Thirty  years 
ago  nearly  ninety  per  cent  of  all  the  students  graduating  from  high 
school  went  to  college ;  now.  less  than  forty  per  cent  go.  This  means 
that  the  high  school  is  no  longer  primarily  a  preparatory  school ;  it 
has  become  an  agent  of  universal  education  and  of  community  serv- 
ice. It  holds  a  highly  respected  place  in  our  scheme  of  training  for 
citizenship;  it  is  the  pride  of  the  community  in  which  it  is  located. 
Millions  are  being  poured  out  almost  with  lavish  hand  for  its  support. 
It  ofTers  choice  positions  and  the  opportunity  for  a  career.  It  appeals 
to  men  and  women  with  training  and  with  ability.  The  teachers  are 
working  with  the  youth  of  the  land  at  the  most  interesting  period  of 
their  lives.  All  of  these  facts  and  forces  make  high-school  teaching 
attractive  and  give  it  a  stability  hereto  unknown. 

Xot  only  will  the  tenure  of  the  high-school  teachers  in  a  given 
position  or  school  and  their  professional  life  in  general  be  lengthened 
by  the  improved  salary  situation,  and  not  only  will  high-school  teach- 
ing be  accorded  an  increased  respect  and  recognition,  but  high-school 
teachers  will  receive  more  training.  Studies  of  my  own  have  shown 
there  there  is  a  close  and  high  relation  between  tenure  and  training. 
They  have  also  revealed  another  factor  cf  enormous  significance  and 
that  is,  that  there  is  a  high  positive  correlation  between  tenure  and 
the  amount  of  professional  training  teachers  receive.  Reduce  the 
amount  of  professional  training  and  tenure  is  reduced  correspond- 
ini^ly;  increase  the  amount  of  professional  training  and  the  tenure 
is  lengthened  correspondingly.     No  matter  if  the  instruction  in  the 
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professional  subjects  is  not  all  that  we  desire  at  all  times,  it  some- 
how or  other  gets  into  the  consciousness  of  the  students  and  it  makes 
a  vast  difference  in  their  attitudes  in  later  life. 

Formerly,  when  we  talked  about  the  profession  of  teaching,  we 
contrasted  it  with  the  trades  and  attempted  to  define  its  objectives. 
All  this  was  worth  while.  We  need  to  make  the  teachers  see  and 
understand  and  appreciate  occasionally  that  the  laws  of  teaching  will 
not  stay  put,  that  teachers  are  dealing  continually  with  the  mental 
crises  of  child  life,  and  that  their  great  service  lies  in  a  clear  recog- 
nition of  their  social  ser\antships.  The  ultimate  objectives  must  be 
held  clearly  in  mind  by  those  who  have  caught  something  of  the  craft 
spirit  of  the  calling,  but  it  is  too  much  to  ask  that  they  be  kept  in 
mind  by  the  newcomer.  He  must  become  inoculated  with  them  and 
our  problem  as  practical  minded  men  and  women  is  to  discover  and 
to  define  the  processes  of  that  inoculation. 

There  are  in  my  opinion  just  four  ways  by  which  the  profes- 
sional spirit  among  high-school  teachers  may  be  developed  and  culti- 
vated. One  of  these  has  already  been  referred  to,  and  that  is  the 
training  institution.  All  high-school  teachers  should  be  trained  in 
institutions  consciously  organized  for  the  training  of  teachers.  This 
statement  means  more  than  it  may  seem  to  mean  at  first  thought.  It 
means  that  the  practice  we  have  had  in  the  past  of  permitting  gradu- 
ates of  any  four-year  college  course  or  university  to  be  certified  to 
teach  in  a  high  school  must  cease.  A  knowledge  of  the  subject  to  be 
taught  is  fundamental  and  a  necessary  pre-requisite  to  any  kind  of 
teaching;  but  a  knowledge  of  the  subject  to  be  taught  can  be  taught 
by  those  who  are  unfriendly  to  the  training  of  teachers  and  the  atti- 
tude of  the  student  thus  acquired,  instead  of  being  a  help  actually 
becomes  a  hindrance  to  the  development  of  a  professional  spirit. 
For  years  we  have  had  the  professional  schools  of  law,  of  medicine, 
of  engineering,  of  dentistry,  and  of  pharmacy  in  our  universities, 
but  it  is  only  recently  that  education  has  been  given  a  similar  ranking 
in  some  of  our  institutions  of  higher  training.  The  students  who 
expect  to  teach  must  be  segregated  from  the  rest  of  the  students, 
given  their  special  training,  assembled  for  conferences,  instructed  in 
the  craft  spirit  and  ideals  of  their  profession,  exactly  as  are  the 
students  of  law  or  the  students  of  medicine  or  the  students  of  den- 
tistry. If  we  expect  the  high  school  to  be  instrumental  in  the  build- 
ing up  of  a  profession  of  teaching,  one  of  the  first  tasks  ahead  of 
us  is  to  insist  upon  the  proper  training  for  those  who  expect  to  enter 
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high-school  teaching.  There  is  probably  no  one  thing  that  we  can  do 
that  will  pay  larger  dividends  than  this.  It  has  been  demonstrated 
time  and  again  that  the  materials  of  education,  even  though  they  be 
poorly  taught,  express  themselves  in  the  idealism  of  the  people  to 
a  certain  in  the  first  and  to  a  much  larger  extent  in  the  second  gen- 
eration. If  this  be  true  with  the  instruction  of  children,  it  is  probably 
far  more  true  of  a  group  instructed  in  an  environment  sattuated 
with  the  concepts  and  ideals  of  the  profession  which  they  propose  to 
follow. 

There  is  another  factor  certainly  equally  important  with  that 
of  the  training  institution,  if  indeed  not  more  so,  in  the  development 
of  a  professional  spirit,  and  that  is  contact  with  forceful  personalities 
that  are  dominated  with  the  right  professional  ideals.  Precept  may 
be  important  in  the  formation  of  character,  but  dynamic  person- 
alities are  far  more  so.  There  is  not  a  person  in  this  room  who,  if 
he  had  time  to  think,  could  not  in  memory  go  back  to  one  or  two 
or  three  teachers  who  influenced  him  more  than  all  of  the  rest.  The 
currents  of  instruction  always  set  in  in  the  direction  of  the  forceful 
characters.  What  a  rare  privil^e  it  is  to  study  with  a  truly  great 
teacher,  what  a  privilege  to  be  associated  with  men  and  women  in 
the  actual  work  of  teaching  who  sense  the  dignity  of  their  profession 
and  who  think  more  in  terms  of  opportunity  than  they  do  in  terms 
of  recognition,  who  are  more  interested  in  the  actual  achievement 
and  progress  of  the  children  than  they  are  in  securing  a  voice  in  the 
administration  of  the  schools ! 

Training  and  example,  knowledge  gained  in  the  proper  environ- 
ment under  genuinely  wholesome  personalities — these  are  forces  of 
paramount  importance  in  the  development  in  the  profession  of  teach- 
ing. 

But  we  have  many  persons  engaged  in  high-school  teaching  who 
have  finished  their  college  course,  what  can  be  done  for  them  ?  Two 
things :  first,  they  may  be  stimulated  to  attend  teacher  training  institu- 
tions during  the  summer ;  second,  agencies  may  be  set  up  to  provide 
them  with  training  in  service.  I  shall  not  take  the  time  to  describe 
the  numerous  devices  that  have  been  created  to  accomplish  these 
ends.  Advancement  in  rank  or  class  and  salary  in  many  cities  is  now 
dependent  partly  upon  attendance  of  some  summer  school,  and 
partly  upon  the  improvement  of  the  teacher's  technique,  a  mastery 
of  his  subject  and  his  interest  in  everything  pertaining  to  the  advance- 
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ment  of  education.  Some  of  the  very  best  work  done  anywhere  in 
America  is  to  be  fotmd  in  the  in-service  training  schemes  and  plans 
of  some  of  the  larger  institutions  and  cities.  It  would  be  worth 
our  time  to  devote  one  session  to  the  description  of  some  of  these. 
But  it  must  be  admitted  that  in  most  cases  they  apply  with  less  force 
to  high-school  teachers  than  they  do  to  grade  school  teachers. 

That  being  true,  I  now  come  to  my  fourth  and  last  point — a  point 
which  I  wish  to  apply  directly  to  high-school  teachers.  In  my  judg- 
ment, the  development  of  a  professional  attitude  and  spirit  among 
high-school  teachers  can  be  best  developed  at  the  present  time  by 
inducing  them  to  engage  in  the  study  of  their  common  problems. 
Something  is  accomplished  by  large  state  and  sectional  meetings,  by 
the  so-called  conferences  held  at  many  of  the  universities,  but  not 
nearly  so  much  as  can  be  accomplished  by  inducing  the  teachers  to 
work  upon  many  of  the  high-school  problems  themselves.  I  recall  a 
meeting  of  a  group  of  mathematics  teachers  in  a  certain  state.  They 
assembled  to  hear  someone  speak,  but  the  speaker,  a  yoimg  student 
of  the  problems  of  education,  asked  them  these  questions :  "What 
are  the  reasons  for  the  teaching  of  algebra  ?  What  definite  aims  do 
you  have  in  mind?  Is  it  possible  for  us  to  list  these  objectives?" 
For  three  days  the  teachers  sat  in  conference  discussing  the  aims 
or  ends  to  be  attained  in  the  teaching  of  algebra.  Aim  after  aim  was 
written  upon  the  blackboard  and  each  one  was  carefully  and  thor- 
oughly examined.  It  was  found  that  some  of  those  presented  applied 
equally  well  to  a  number  of  other  subjects.  Gradually,  out  of  the 
miscellaneous  list  those  which  applied  specifically  to  algebra  emerged. 
Late  in  the  afternoon  on  the  third  day  the  conference  adjourned  after 
a  definite  list  had  been  agreed  upon. 

Later  these  same  teachers  came  together  again.  This  time  they 
asked  themselves  these  questions :  "How  do  we  know  that  we  are 
realizing  these  aims  ?  Is  there  any  way  by  which  we  can  check  and 
compare  our  results  ?"  They  appointed  a  conmiittee  to  consider  the 
matter  and  it  devised  a  series  of  twenty-one  tests  to  be  given,  subject 
to  certain  conditions,  by  the  teachers  themselves  to  the  pupils  who 
were  studying  algebra.  These  tests  were  given  to  more  than  five 
thousand  children  in  the  state.  Each  teacher  sent  his  results  to  the 
committee  and  a  composite  report  was  prepared. 

And  the  teachers  assembled  for  the  third  time.  This  time  each 
teacher  brought  with  him  the  results  of  the  tests  in  his  own  school. 
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He  compared  them  with  the  results  in  the  composite  report.  He 
learned  something  about  his  delinquencies  and  something  about  his 
strengths.  Some  new  questions  were  raised.  It  was  clear  that  cer- 
I  tain  others  were  not.  This  naturally  led  to  inquiry.  Wide  variation 
'.  in  results  led  to  a  discussion  of  the  methods  of  instruction.  One 
■  teacher  said,  "I  teach  imaginary  quantities  this  way;"  another  said, 
"I  use  a  different  method."  The  various  methods  in  teaching  and  the 
aims  that  were  not  being  realized,  were  listed  and  then  the  question 
was  asked,  "Is  it  possible  for  us  to  make  an  intelligent  study  of  the 
methods  of  teaching  relating  to  these  aims?"  Ways  were  worked 
out  for  doing  this  and  the  teachers  returned  home  to  continue  their 
comparative  investigation. 

The  value  of  this  investigation  cannot  be  overestimated.  Not 
only  did  these  teachers  now  know  more  about  algebra  because  of  it — 
they  became  better  teachers.  They  discovered  the  problems  of  aims 
and  technique  are  as  fundamental  as  the  problems  of  subject  matter. 
Long  before  they  had  found  the  answer  to  their  third  question,  cer- 
tain of  the  more  gifted  minds  had  pushed  far  in  advance  and  were 
already  at  work  upon  texts  and  material  in  general  mathematics. 

I  cite  this  particular  case  because  it  is  the  type  of  work  that 
\should  be  carried  on  with  every  group.  High-school  teachers  should 
be  induced  to  work  upon  problems  which  are  common  to  high-school 
teachers,  as  well  as  upon  problems  which  are  common  to  the  teachers 
/of  the  special  subjects.  We  cannot  expect  a  profession  of  teaching 
I  unless  we  can  build  up  an  interest  in  the  things  that  teachers  teach. 

'  In  the  early  nineties  a  young  student  at  Clark  University  found 

that  most  of  the  students*  dislikes  for  certain  subjects  of  study  corre- 
spond to  the  teacher's  dislikes  for  those  same  subjects  of  study  and 
that  the  most  of  the  students'  likes  for  certain  subjects  of  study  to 
correspond  to  the  teachers'  likes  for  these  same  subjects  of  study. 
That  being  true,  it  is  easy  to  prescribe  for  teachers  who  are  teaching 
subjects  they  do  not  like.  They  should  act  toward  the  subjects  as  if 
they  liked  them.  Acting  toward  a  subject  as  if  one  liked  it  does  not 
mean  that  he  is  practicing  hypocrisy,  if  he  really  wants  to  like  it. 
Wanting  to  like  a  subject  means  that  there  should  come  a  time  when 
one  has  a  certain  sense  of  mastery  over  it,  when  he  can  think  in 
terms  of  it,  when  he  has  dreams  about  it,  when  he  is  absorbed  by  it. 
The  emotional  attitude  which  one  has  for  the  thing  he  is  doing  trans- 
fers across  and  finds  expression  in  the  life  and  conduct  of  the 
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students  far  more  quickly  than  does  one's  cold  and  unfeelingly  intel- 
lectual attitudes. 

Teachers  must  become  enthusiastic  about  their  work,  at  times 
they  should  grow  eloquent  over  it,  and  they  must  join  with  each 
other  in  groups  to  work  upon  their  common  problems.  A  mutuality 
of  understanding  and  sympathetic  co-c^ration  in  studying  all  sorts 
of  questions  relating  to  every  phase  of  high-school  education  will  do 
more  than  all  other  things  combined  just  now  to  build  up  the  profes- 
sion of  teaching. 

Professionalism  is  not  something  to  be  transmitted ;  it  is  some- 
thing to  be  achieved;  it  is  not  something  that  can  be  taught;  it  is 
something  that  must  be  earned.  It  is  the  by-product  of  faithful- 
ness and  devotion  to  one's  life  work.  A  position  becomes  a  career 
only  when  one  appreciates  the  opportunities  for  personal  growth  and 
public  service  which  it  affords.  A  group  becomes  professionally 
minded  only  when  it  is  bound  together  by  common  interests  and  com- 
mon ties  that  reach  beyond  the  personal  welfare  of  its  members  to 
the  contribution  which  they  make  to  their  day  and  generation. 

Whether  these  highly  desirable  ends  are  to  be  attained  in  the 
high-school  field  will  rest  largely  with  the  leadership  in  that  field. 
The  task,  although  I  would  much  prefer  to  call  it  the  opportunity  par 
excellence,  belongs  to  the  high-school  principals.  Let  the  contagion 
of  your  enthusiasm  spread  to  your  teachers,  infect  your  corps  with 
an  ambition  to  find  better  ways  of  doing  things,  urge  your  teachers 
to  visit  gifted  teachers  and  stimulate  them  to  work  co-operatively 
with  others  so  that  they  are  not  mere  listeners  but  contributors  to  the 
science  and  art  of  education. 


This  address  was  followed  by  some  interpretative  dancing  by 
girls  from  J.  Sterling  Morton  High  School,  Cicero,  Illinois.  The 
dances  were : 

a.  "Suite  of  Five  Waltzes." 

b.  "Sylvan  Scene." 

c.  "Troicka." 


Dr.  Thomas  H.  Briggs,  Director  of  the  Department  of  Sec- 
ondary Education  of  Teachers'  College,  Columbia  University, 
read  the  following  paper : 


\ 
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WHAT  NEXT  IN  SECONDARY  EDUCATION? 

thomas  h.  briggs, 
teachers'  college,  columb[a  university 

When  the  new  history  of  education  is  written  there  will  be  no 
more  marvelous  chapter  than  that  which  records  the  expansion  of 
secondary  education  in  the  United  States  during  the  past  generation. 
Although  all  of  us  know  that  the  number  of  high  schools  has  multi- 
plied until  every  village  offers  some  combination  of  higher  studies 
and  that  the  time  is  in  sight  when  all  the  children  of  all  the  people 
will  persist  beyond  the  elementary  grades,  we  are  too  close  to  the 
development,  too  much  involved  in  it  for  full  appreciation.  Very 
properly  we  have  pride  in  the  buildings  and  equipment  that  the  pub- 
lic has  supplied,  in  the  standardization  achieved,  in  enriched  and  lib- 
eralized courses,  in  the  understanding  with  higher  institutions  and 
the  stalwart  sense  of  responsible  independence  that  permit  of  offer- 
ings impossible  a  decade  ago,  in  the  beginnings  of  scientific  study  of 
our  problems,  in  the  increased  professionalization  of  our  teachers 
and  principals,  and  in  improved  plans  of  training  for  better  service. 

The  time  has  now  come  for  a  stock-taking,  for  a  justification  of 
what  we  have  done,  and  for  a  clarification  of  aims  that  may  insure 
further  wise  and  economical  progress.  A  desire  by  parents  that 
their  children  may  have  an  "opportunity,"  however  indefinitely  that 
may  have  been  conceived,  public  pride,  and  a  beautiful  even  if  often 
a  blind  belief  in  education,  have  so  far  furnished  a  support  which,  in 
comparison  with  that  given  the  elementary  schools,  may  be  termed 
liberal ;  but  as  mounting  costs  of  other  public  obligations  more  vigor- 
ously compete  with  those  of  education,  we  may  expect,  especially 
from  adults  who  in  varying  d^^rees  have  found  disappointment  in 
their  own  high  school  courses,  a  challenge  for  us  to  justify  increased 
or  even  continued  public  support.  But  whether  coming  with  hostility 
from  without  or  with  sympathy  from  within,  an  enquiry  of  success 
should  be  made. 

To  what  extent  have  we  succeeded  in  achieving  the  declared 
aims  of  our  courses? 

Before  attempting  even  a  partial  answer  to  this  question,  let  us 
be  clear  as  to  why  we  ask  it.  In  the  first  place  we  seek  neither  to 
indict  and  convict  individuals  nor  to  palliate  and  praise.  As  leaders 
in  the  momentous  movement,  trained  dispassionately  to  consider  all 
pertinent  facts  whether  favorable  or  unfavorable,  yet  need  and  desire 
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to  pause  now  and  then  for  a  consideration  of  accomplishments  in 
order  that  you  may  decide  wisely  as  to  the  continuance  or  modifica- 
tion of  present  practices.  Whatever  answers  we  find  should  direct 
our  minds  forward  to  the  formulation  of  new  and  more  assuredly 
profitable  plans. 

Without  in  any  way  detracting  from  a  justifiable  pride  in  our 
achievements,  let  us  frankly  recognize  that  by  and  large  we  have 
failed  to  achieve  with  anything  like  a  majority  of  pupils  the  declared 
aims  of  the  courses  of  study.  Of  those  pupils  who  are  permitted  or 
required  to  take  a  foreign  language,  from  one-half  to  three-fourths 
drop  the  subject  before  they  have  had  time  enough  to  secure  any 
appreciable  degree  of  permanent  possession.  Although  the  avowed 
primary  aim  of  one  branch  of  our  English  departments  is  to  incul- 
cate  a  love  of  good  literature,  the  majority  even  of  our  graduates 
apparently  prefer  the  Saturday  Evening  Post  to  the  Atlantic 
Monthly,  Robert  W.  Chambers  to  John  Galsworthy,  Berton  Braley 
to  E.  A.  Robinson,  and  the  "movies*'  to  all  else.  We  have  taught 
history  without  developing  in  the  majority  of  pupils  the  attitude  of 
mind  which  we  were  assured  would  make  impassionate  and  fair- 
minded  students  of  national  and  international  affairs.  We  have  re- 
quired at  least  one  year  of  abstract  mathematics  without  stimulating 
the  majority  of  pupils  to  elect  advanced  courses  in  the  subject  where 
they  might  find  opportunities  for  applying  their  acquired  knowledge 
and  skill.  And  so  on  through  the  list.  For  the  sake  of  assured 
clarity,  may  I  not  emphasize  what  I  have  in  each  of  the  preceding 
sentences  stated — ^that  we  have  failed  of  our  larger  purposes  not 
wholly  but  with  a  majority  of  the  pupils  whom  we  have  permitted 
or  required  to  take  the  subjects  of  the  conventional  curricula. 

All  objective  measures  confirm  this  indictment;  even  more,  they 
strengthen  it.  Of  the  pupils  who  have  studied  Latin  for  a  year  and 
a  half,  only  three  or  four  can  give  the  complete  conjugational  classifi- 
cation of  est,  and  one  of  the  three  can  translate  Hoc  facto,  pueri 
discesserunt.  After  two  years  of  French  fewer  than  half  the  pupils 
can  tell  the  meaning  of  J'ai  dn  partir  sans  votis  attendre.  In  litera- 
ture three-tenths  of  seniors  prefer  a  sentimental  or  unmetrical  ver- 
sion to  Tennyson's  original  Bugle  Song.  About  one  pupil  of  two  can 
define  the  Monroe  doctrine  or  tell  for  what  Solon  was  noted.  And 
fewer  than  half  the  pupils  who  have  studied  algebra  for  nine  months 
are  able  to  compute  the  area  of  a  circle  when  given  the  formula 
a  =  IT  r*  and  told  that  w  equals  3^4  and  r  is  seven  feet.    These  data, 
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taken  from  reports  of  standardized  tests  concern  for  the  most  part 
concrete  factual  subject-matter;  they  do  not  make  it  probable  that 
claims  for  larger  and  more  abstract  values  are  well  founded. 

The  failure  lies  not  primarily  in  the  knowledge  and  skill  of  the 
teachers,  not  in  the  seriousness  of  their  effort,  nor  in  the  fidelity  of 
their  service.  The  failure  lies  rather  in  the  indefiniteness  of  general 
purposes  of  secondary  education,  in  the  consequent  unbased  aims  of 
subject-matter  courses,  in  the  lack  of  adaptation  to  economic,  politi- 
cal,'and  social  changes,  especially  those  in  the  personnel  of  the 
pupil  population  of  the  high  schools,  and  in  the  incomplete  accept- 
tance  in  practice  of  proved  educational  theory. 

The  nature  of  the  changes  in  modem  life,  indicated  in  the  early 
pages  of  The  Cardinal  Principles  of  Secondary  Education,  and  their 
implication  for  the  high  school,  can  not  at  this  time  be  discussed,  nor 
is  it  necessary  to  present  and  support  what  current  theory  now  holds 
regarding  general  transfer,  discipline,  interest,  original  nature,  and 
individual  differences.  The  tremendous  increase  in  the  enrollment 
of  secondary  schools  has  without  question  increased  the  range  and 
lowered  the  average  of  academic  ability.  What  should  be  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  schools  can  be  ascertained  only  by  reference  to  general 
principles — soundly  based,  clearly  enunciated,  and  constantly  direc- 
tive to  more  effective  practice.  It  is  well  within  the  truth  to  say 
that  a  large  part  of  our  high-school  program  is  based  on  compromise 
rather  than  on  such  principles.  If  disturbed  by  the  perpetuation  of 
traditional  practices,  even  when  external  changes  are  recognized,  we 
should  be  still  more  disturbed  by  unguided  and  irresponsibly  pro- 
posed new  programs. 

Having  briefly  recognized  that  there  are  important  environ- 
mental changes,  let  us  next  consider  such  principles  as  may  guide 
attempts  toward  redirection  and  improvements.  The  three  funda- 
mental questions  that  will  lead  to  a  statement  of  principles  are: 
1.  What  is  the  justification  of  free  public  education?  2.  What  is 
the  aim  of  secondary  schools?  And  3.  What  guides  are  there  for  the 
making  of  new  programs?  On  every  one  who  hopes  to  contribute 
materially  to  the  improvement  of  secondary  education  it  is  incumbent 
to  have  clear  answers  to  these  questions,  answers  which  will  be  di- 
rective in  the  solution  of  the  thousand  and  one  problems  that  rise  in 
the  construction  and  administration  of  a  constantly  adapted  program. 
Verbal  acceptance  of  proposed  answers  is  of  course  insufficient.  The 
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appeal  is  to  those  who  are  clear  sighted,  courageous,  impatient  oi 
sham,  and  eager  for  hard  work. 

The  only  justification  for  free  public  education  is  that  thereby 
the*  State  intends  to  perpetuate  itself  and  to  promote  its  own  inter- 
ests. Free  public  education  thus  conceived  is  a  wise  investment,  not 
a  generous  gratuity.  Acceptance  of  it  carries  the  obligation  to  devise 
plans  that  will  contribute  to  the  perpetuation  and  promotion  o£ 
society;  per  contra,  it  also  carries  the  obligation  for  intelligent  and 
honest  agents  of  the  State  to  refuse  to  continue  any  practice,  how- 
ever detailed,  unless  it  has  a  reasonable  promise  of  returning  profit 
on  the  investment.  In  the  past  we  have  often  contented  ourselves 
by  believing  that  a  proposed  objective  was  in  some  general  way 
"good";  more  and  more  in  the  future  we  shall  be  compelled,  pri- 
marily by  honesty  of  stewardship,  to  show  not  only  that  an  objective 
is  of  immediate  or  ultimate  good  for  the  supporting  State  but  also 
that  it  is  reasonably  attained  by  the  pupils  whom  we  have  permitted, 
advised,  or  required  to  seek  it. 

In  an  effort  to  apply  this  principle  there  will  inevitably  arise  the 
question  of  relative  values.  The  surest  guide  as  to  what  is  of  most 
ultimate  worth  to  the  State  through  the  growth  of  the  individual  is 
common  sense.  Of  course  in  many  matters  there  will  be  differences 
of  judgment ;  but  if  conunon  sense  refers  constantly  to  the  proposed 
guiding  principle  it  is  likely  to  have  little  hesitation  in  deciding  be- 
tween French  and  the  patois  of  the  South  Seas,  between  health  habits 
and  the  location  of  the  olivary  bodies,  between  the  marital  adven- 
tures of  Henry  VIII  and  Magna. Charta,  or  between  The  Idyls  of  the 
King  and  hendiadys  or  epizeuxis.  These  are  extreme  alternatives, 
but  no  more  so  than  scores  between  which  we  are  called  on  to  decide. 

It  would  be  sophistry  to  give  verbal  acceptance  to  this  principle 
and  then  ignore  it  in  practice.  This  is  no  time  for  sophistry.  The 
principle  must  be  applied  both  negatively  and  positively,  both  for 
eliminating  subject-matter  of  relative  worthlessness  and  for  includ- 
ing new  topics  that  are  of  obvious  value  for  the  pupils  preparing  for 
modern  life.  There  is  in  it  no  iconoclasm.  The  substantial  values 
of  the  oldest  program  can  maintain  themselves  against  trivial  aspi- 
rants for  their  place.  We  propose  merely  a  conscious  stimulant  to 
natural  evolution  that  the  fittest  way  be  found  and  that  it  may  sur- 
vive through  the  sons  and  daughters  of  this  generation. 

If  any  one  doubt  that  this  is  a  cogent  criterion,  let  him  spend 
one  hour  in  seriously  applying  it  to  the  details  of  any  field  of  study 
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in  his  school,  whether  they  be  in  the  traditional  course  or  not.  If  of 
the  competing  details  one  promises  the  largest  contribution  to  the 
State  thrpugh  the  growth  of  the  individual,  it  is  justified.  If  by  this 
criterion  it  promises  little  or  nothing,  how  can  it  be  continued  at 
the  expense  of  those  who  have  entered  into  a  contract  for  the  main- 
tenance of  their  life  and  the  increase  of  their  happiness?  Without 
such  approval  there  is  loss  to  the  State  not  only  in  its  investment,  but 
also  in  the  integrity  of  those  chosen  as  agents  of  the  State  to  be  the 
leaders  of  youth. 

This  basis  of  free  public  education  being  granted,  we  come  to 
the  second  major  question, — what  is  the  aim  of  the  secondary  school  ? 
The  answer  proposed  is  this :  To  fit  each  person  to  contribute  better 
to  the  State.  In  our  democracy  it  has  generally  been  accepted  in 
theory  that  if  each  individual  is  developed  according  to  his  peculiar 
aptitudes  the  State  will  on  the  whole  gain  the  maximum  of  advan- 
tage ;  but  this  principle,  for  reasons  that  do  not  here  concern  us,  has 
never  found  anything  like  general  adoption  in  practice.  Even  as 
the  popmlation  of  our  high  schools  multiplied  and  manifested  immut- 
able inns^te  differences  we  have  too  often  persisted  in  the  futile  effort 
to  fit  them  all  alike  for  abstract  generalized  thought  and  dignified 
leisure. 

Acceptance  of  the  proposed  principle  means  that  beyond  the 
minimum  of  education  necessary  for  all  normal  citizens  in  a  demo- 
cracy, a  minimum  that  can  easily  be  provided  in  the  six-year  elemen- 
tary school,  each  individual  should  be  developed  according  to  his 
interests,  aptitudes,  capacities,  and  abilities,  whatever  they  may  be, 
and  to  the  extent  of  his  power  of  assimilation.  If  fully  directive, 
this  principle  would  give  us  at  the  end  of  adolescence  citizens  all 
trained  for  health,  home  membership,  the  wise  use  of  leisure,  et 
cetera,  but  each  specialized  and  advanced  according  to  the  factors 
mentioned.  Increasing  differentiation  with  retention  and  successful 
accomplishment  is  the  ideal  response  of  the  high  school. 

Current  liberal  practice  tends  toward  this  ideal ;  but  in  abandon- 
ing the  older  program  of  one  curriculum  leading  to  a  single  type  of 
objectives,  the  newer  should  beware  of  the  social  failure  that  results 
when  accomplishments  are  accepted  as  satisfactory  though  far  below 
the  possibilities  of  individuals  gifted  in  any  of  several  respects.  It  is 
not  proposed  to  lower  the  standards,  but  rather  to  adjust  them  both 
in  kind  and  in  degree  so  that  each  pupil  by  his  optimum  exertion 
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may  be  most  successful  for  himself  and  for  the  State.    To  each  ac- 
cording to  his  needs ;  from  each  according  to  his  powers ! 

It  can  hardly  be  questioned  that  all  the  commonly  used  mental 
tests  measure  chiefly  the  academic  and  abstract  phases  of  intelligence, 
largely  neglecting  other  phases  which  are  found  highly  useful  in 
preserving  life  and  promoting  happiness.  But  even  with  this  lim- 
itation, we  are  told  that  no  pupil  with  an  intelligence  quotient  of  less 
than  .90,  when  measured  by  such  tests,  can  expect  to  graduate  from 
a  high  school  of  ordinarily  good  standards.  This  means  that  the 
high  school  is  excluding  from  its  privileges  not  only  practically  all  of 
the  future  workers  with  simple  tools  and  materials,  three-fourths  of 
the  future  workers  requiring  considerable  skill  (such  as  carpenters, 
machinists,  and  butchers),  and  half  of  the  future  workers  requiring 
high-grade  skill  and  knowledge,  but  also  a  fourth  of  those  who  in 
the  past  have  become  our  workers  with  symbols  and  ideas. 

Terman  has  recently  presented*  a  report  of  an  unusually  ex- 
tensive survey  of  the  mentality  of  a  young  man  who  after  five  years 
in  a  conventional  high  school  was  certified  to  college  though  he  had 
a  mental  age  of  only  12.5  years.  This  youth's  responses  to  the  test 
questions  fill  a  reader  with  surprise,  chagrin,  pity,  amusement,  or 
concern  according  to  the  point  of  view  from  which  they  are  consid- 
ered, and  yet  he  is  representative  of  a  considerable  fraction  of  our 
adult  population.  In  the  words  of  Terman,  "his  intelligence  is  prob- 
ably not  equaled  or  exceeded  by  more  than  70  per  cent  of  our  white 
voters,  by  more  than  50  to  60  per  cent  of  semi-skilled  laborers,  .  .  . 
by  more  than  30  to  40  per  cent  of  our  South  Italian,  or  by  more  than 
20  to  30  per  cent  of  our  Mexican  inunigrants.  Compared  to  the 
average  American  Negro,  K  is  intellectually  gifted,  being  equaled 
by  probably  not  more  than  10  to  15  per  cent  of  that  race." 

At  the  other  end  of  the  scale  are  pupils  with  natural  endowments 
far  above  those  of  their  less  fortunate  fellows.  Measurements  show 
that  they  have  the  ability  to  become  successful  in  such  professions  as 
law,  medicine,  or  engineering,  and  even  to  develop  into  intellectual 
leaders  in  such  fields  as  they  elect  for  specialization.  These  youth 
can  master  more  difficult  tasks,  learn  faster,  retain  longer,  and  apply 
theory  better  than  nine-tenths  of  the  pupils  with  whom  they  com- 
pleted the  elementary  grades. 

In  a  democracy  education  can  not  be  refused  to  youth  with  an 
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intelligence  quotient  of  .90  or  less,  thousands  of  whom  are  each 
year  essaying  in  high  schools  tasks  which  are  by  no  means  suited 
to  their  capacities  or  promising  of  returns  on  the  cost.  Neither  can 
abstract  and  general  education  be  refused  to  the  gifted,  or  the  prog- 
ress of  civilization  will  be  hampered.  Where,  then,  shall  we  find 
a  solution  of  the  problem  of  educating  heterogeneous  adolescence? 
The  answer  follows  inevitably:  in  the  principles  already  presented. 
Education  being  an  investment  of  the  State  must  provide  a  training 
suitable  to  the  interests,  the  aptitudes,  the  capacities,  the  abilities, 
and  the  most  probable  needs  of  every  normal  individual,  however 
low  and  however  high  his  natural  intelligence.  Just  as  truly  as  a 
manufacturing  plant,  it  must  work  up  all  its  raw  material  so  as  to 
make  it  maximally  useful. 

The  difficulties  in  the  way  are  by  no  means  few  or  easily  super- 
able.  Full  acceptance  of  the  principles  would  inevitably  increase  the 
costs  of  schools,  at  a  time,  too,  when  every  community  is  seeking 
means  of  economy.  But  there  is  no  true  economy  in  continuing  a 
type  of  education  which  fails  to  retain  all  adolescent  youth,  to  seek 
with  them  suitably  varied  objectives,  and  to  achieve  in  any  satis- 
factory degree  those  proposed.  Besides  the  increase  in  costs  it  will 
be  objected  that  lacking  omniscience  we  can  not  with  inevitable 
justice  assign  each  pupil  to  work  entirely  suited  to  him.  True 
enough.  But  there  is  vast  difference  between  pursuing  a  policy  that 
is  proved  ineffective  for  all  but  a  small  minority  of  even  those  re- 
tained in  the  schools  and  whole  heartedly  making  the  attempt  to 
ascertain  and  provide  for  varied  needs.  Intelligence  and  aptitude 
tests  with  the  proper  kind  of  junior  high-school  exploratory  courses 
will  go  far  toward  making  possible  proper  classifications. 

But  there  is  no  place  in  this  limited  paper  for  full  consider- 
ation or  even  for  a  complete  enumeration  of  either  the  obstacles  to 
be  overcome  or  of  the  constructive  details  of  procedure.  It  is  pos- 
sible merely  to  present  principles  that  seem  to  be  fundamental,  to 
clarify  and  briefly  to  argue  for  them,  in  the  hope  that  the  administra- 
tive leaders  of  secondary  education,  being  made  more  conscious  of  its 
fundamental  justification,  purpose,  and  abligation,  will  courageously 
continue  their  efforts  toward  adapting  the  American  high  school  for 
the  attainment  of  its  high  aim. 

Perhaps  more  than  any  other  class,  schoolmen  are  tolerant  of 
criticism,  even  long-suffering  under  argument  or  proof  that  they 
have  accomplished  less  than  they  ought,  that  they  have  been  uneco- 
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nomical,  or  that  they  have  turned  out  a  product  for  which  there  is 
small  market.  They  have  a  right  to  demand  of  their  critics  support 
for  a  new  program  and  guides  for  its  formulation.  In  an  attempt  to 
satisfy  the  latter  part  of  this  reasonable  demand,  I  shall  present  three 
principles,  each  of  which  is  believed  to  be  sound,  easily  understood 
rather  than  mystifyingly  impressive,  stimulating  without  restriction, 
and  above  all  helpful  in  answering  the  questions  involved  in  the  re- 
organization of  the  secondary  school  and  in  the  selection  of  new 
material  of  instruction.  It  is  recognized  that  no  formula  can  satisfy 
all  thinkers;  but  as  no  one  can  do  independent  work  without  basic 
guides  to  which  he  constantly  refers,  it  is  incumbent  on  each  pro- 
gressive spirited  leader  either  to  accept  the  principles  to  be  proposed 
or  else  to  formulate  others  more  satisfactory  to  him. 

The  first  guiding  principle  proposed  is  this :  The  primary  pur- 
pose of  the  school  is  to  teach  its  pupils  to  do  better  the  desirable 
things  that  they  are  most  likely  to  do  anyway. 

This  simply  stated  principle  is  far-reaching  in  its  effects.  Ac- 
ceptance of  it  obligates  one  first  of  all  to  make  an  inventory  of  the 
desirable  activities  pursued  by  the  boys  and  girls  in  school  and  by 
such  men  and  women  as  they  are  most  likely  to  develop  into.  One 
who  seeks  a  stimulating  and  profitable  problem  can  do  no  better  than 
using  this  principle  to  formulate  a  program  of  what  he  should  like  to 
do  in  his  school  if  he  had  no  restrictions  of  traditions,  of  intrinsic 
requirements,  or  of  financial  support.  Most  progress  can  probably 
be  made  at  present  through  the  subject  departments  as  organized,  the 
items  in  each  being  classified  under  the  seven  main  objectives  of 
fundamental  processes,  health,  home  membership,  wise  use  of  leisure, 
civic  responsibilities,  vocations,  and  ethical  character.  It  is  more 
wholesome  to  pursue  this  line  of  work  positively  than  negatively. 
Especially  during  the  past  decade  secondary-school  principals  and 
teachers  have  been  made  exceedingly  sceptical  about  the  worth  of 
all  or  nearly  all  of  the  subjects  normally  taught.  Observation  rather 
than  pessimism  notes  that  the  scepticism  has  been  more  readily  ac- 
cepted than  the  obligation  to  replace  items  of  small  or  no  worth  by 
others  convincingly  good. 

The  tendency  of  makers  of  courses  of  study,  including  the  writ- 
ers of  text-books,  is  toward  the  application  of  this  principle.  An 
attempt  to  apply  it  somewhat  exhaustively  is  exemplified  by  Bobbitt* 
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in  his  excellent  partial  analysis  of  the  facts  concerning  health.  The 
principle  is  presented  here  that  it  may  be  consciously  recognized.  Its 
application  can  never  be  complete,  but  the  humblest  teacher  in  the 
smallest  school  may  go  far  toward  improving  his  work  if  at  every 
step  he  asks,  "What  desirable  things  in  my  field  are  these  pupils 
likely  to  do  whether  they  are  instructed  further  or  not?  and  How 
can  I  help  them  to  do  these  things  better  ?" 

However  fully  this  important  principle  is  applied,  to  insure  prog- 
ress it  is  necessary  to  supplement  it  with  another.  Consequently  this 
second  principle  is  proposed :  Another  duty  of  the  school  is  to  reveal 
higher  types  of  activity,  and  to  make  these  both  desired  and  to  an 
extent  possible. 

The  first  part  of  this  principle  the  secondary  schools  have  very 
generally  accepted.  Their  programs  are  to  a  large  extent  filled  with 
material  that  attempts  to  reveal  higher  types  of  mathematics,  of 
science,  of  literature,  and  of  other  subjects.  Whether  these  higher 
types  are  the  most  desirable  and  the  most  possible  or  not  it  is  unneces- 
sary here  to  discuss.  The  second  part  of  the  principle  the  schools 
have  neither  generally  achieved  nor  generally  accepted.  If  it  is  wise 
to  lead  pupils  to  see  higher  types  of  mental,  aesthetic,  or  manual 
activity,  it  is  also  necessary  and  economical  to  teach  them  to  desire 
more  and  to  have  some  degree  of  the  power  of  attainment.  Failure 
in  this  respect  is  evidenced  in  the  frequent  dislike  that  pupils  have  of 
what  they  have  studied  in  the  schools  and  the  complacent  satisfaction 
betrayed  by  the  frequently  heard  remark,  **I  had  that  in  school,  but 
it's  all  gone  now.  I  haven't  thought  of  it  since."  The  road  is  strewn 
with  discarded  shells  of  half  learned  foreign  languages,  mathematical 
formulae,  and  isolated  facts  of  history,  each  tragically  suggestive  of 
something  not  supplied  but  now  needed  for  full  and  useful  living. 
Any  industry  not  supported  by  the  abundance  of  the  total  State 
would  with  such  a  scrap  heap  have  long  ago  confessed  its  insolvency 
and  its  stockholders  would  have  sought  another  means  of  realizing 
profit  from  their  major  investment.  Let  us  justify  the  industry  over 
which  we  have  charge  by  not  only  revealing  higher  types  of  activity 
but  also  by  sending  our  pupils  out  with  a  vision,  with  some  d^jee 
of  power,  and  with  eagerness  for  more  of  the  better  things  of  life. 

The  third  and  last  of  these  guiding  principles  is  this :  So  far 
as  possible  every  subject  should  be  organized  so  that  it  is  valuable  to 
the  extent  to  which  it  is  pursued. 

If  the  secondary  school  were  assured  of  its  pupils  for  any 
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definite  length  of  time,  there  would  be  some  justification  for  a  large 
amount  of  deferred  values,  though  in  any  case  we  know  the  stifling 
effect  of  meaningless  work  on  the  intelligent  effort  of  pupils.  But 
we  are  not  assured  of  our  pupils  for  a  full  course,  a  full  year,  or  even 
a  full  term ;  they  leave  at  what  time  and  at  what  point  in  a  course  they 
and  their  parents  elect,  and  when  they  leave  they  abandon  useless 
foundations  futilely  laid  for  structures  that  will  never  be  eriected. 
For  this  waste  both  the  individual  and  the  State  pay — and  lose.  Prob- 
ably the  majority  of  the  pupils  who  drop  out  could  remain  longer  if 
they  really  wished  to  do  so.  The  secondary  school  is  still  a  selective 
institution  as  Counts  has  recently  shown,  though  tremendously  ex- 
pensive for  that  purpose,  but  we  must  not  forget  O'Brien's  proof 
that  most  pupils  leave  representative  high  schools  for  reasons  other 
than  inability  to  do  the  work  required.  Doubtless  courses  of  con- 
vincing worth  would  hold  them  longer,  but  if  the  proposed  principle 
were  applied  in  practice,  at  whatever  point  pupils  dropped  out  they 
would  be  just  so  much  better  prepared  to  make  their  contribution  to 
society. 

One  large  and  highly  specialized  school  that  I  recently  studied 
had  for  all  its  pupils  a  single  curriculum,  at  least  four-fifths  of  which 
was  relatively  valueless  if  its  pupils  did  not  finish  its  course  and, 
in  addition,  pursue  advanced  work  of  the  same  kind.  Of  every  hun- 
dred entrants  twenty-four  graduated  and  only  twelve  entered  col- 
leges. What  should  one  say  of  an  industry  that  scrapped  at  least 
nine-tenths  of  the  material  that  it  accepted  for  development— all  of 
the  material  good  for  something,  indeed  the  best  material  that  the 
stockholders  could  provide?  This  is  an  extreme  case,  to  be  sure ;  but 
the  same  principle  is  involved  if  the  waste  is  only  one  in  ten  instead 
of  nine  times  as  large.  The  investment  of  education  requires  more 
economy  and  efficiency  than  does  any  investment  of  mechanical 
production  in  proportion  as  its  raw  material  is  more  valuable  and 
the  stamp  of  its  effect  more  immutable. 

This  principle  is  revolutionary  as  regards  certain  subjects  now 
in  the  curriculum,  the  subjects,  it  may  be  noted,  that  have  been  most 
under  the  fire  of  criticism  in  recent  years.  But  that  it  is  not  an  im- 
possible ideal  has  been  long  shown  in  certain  phases  of  physical  edu- 
cation, literature,  composition,  music,  general  science,  and  civics. 
We  believe  that  a  pupil  pursuing  subjects  for  one  year,  one  month, 
one  week,  or  one  day  should  acquire  just  so  much  benefit  and  the 
State  just  so  much  profit ;  double  the  time  and  there  should  be  double 
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the  benefit  and  double  the  profit.  Any  subject  that  can  not  be 
reorganized  so  as  to  be  largely  of  worth  to  the  extent  taken  should 
be  deferred  until  the  future  of  pupils  electing  it  is  known  with  a 
minimum  of  error. 

In  retrospect  this  paper  may  be  interpreted  by  some  as  an  argu- 
ment for  the  lowering  of  standards,  for  adapting  the  secondary 
schools  to  the  capacities  of  the  least  capable  of  our  youth.  Let 
me  assure  you  that  no  interpretation  could  be  more  erroneous.  The 
public  school  is  a  public  investment.  To  insure  social  economy  and 
the  maximum  profit  it  must  provide  for  returning  to  society  all  of  its 
youth  made  better  for  the  richest  life  possible  to  each.  The  adapta- 
tion of  means  to  individuals  will  result  in  lower  standards  for  some, 
it  is  true,  but  in  higher  standards  for  others,  who  unincumbered  with 
fellows  unable  and  unfit  to  follow  this  particular  path  can  make  even 
faster  and  more  assured  progress. 

What  is  next  in  secondary  education  will  be  determined  by  you 
men  and  women  and  others  whom  you  represent,  principals  of  high 
schools  in  the  United  States.  The  effectiveness  of  your  efforts  will 
depend  on  the  clearness  with  which  you  see  the  goal,  on  the  sound- 
ness of  the  guides  that  you  accept,  on  the  consistency  and  courage 
with  which  you  use  them,  and  on  the  independence  that  you  manifest 
in  making  progress  when  you  are  sure  that  your  road  leads  to  the 
desired  end.  When  courage,  industry,  and  fidelity  are  equaled  by 
clear  vision,  conviction,  and  guided  independence  there  will  be  no 
limit  to  the  contribution  that  you  may  make  through  the  secondary 
schools  to  the  happiness  and  prosperity  of  our  nation.  We  are  now 
in  a  period  with  more  possibilities  for  progressive  change,  with  more 
opportunities  for  good,  with  more  probability  of  success  than  that 
turbulent  time  of  which  Wordsworth  wrote: 

"Bliss  was  it  then  to  be  alive ;  to  be  young 
Was  very  heaven." 

Those  who  are  alive,  I  congratulate.    Those  who  are  young,  I  envy. 


FOURTH  SESSION 

The  fourth  session  of  the  Association  was  called  to  order  at 
2 :25  P.  M.  in  the  Ball  Room  of  Hotel  La  Salle  by  President  Prunty. 
He  called  upon  Mr.  Edwin  L.  Miller,  Principal  of  Northwestern 
High  School,  Detroit,  Michigan,  Chairman  of  the  Committee  on 
Secondary-School  Curricula,  to  preside  for  the  report  of  this  com- 
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mittee.  He  introduced  Mr.  Qarence  D.  Kingsley,  State  Supervisor 
of  High  Schools  of  Massachusetts,  who  talked  to  the  report  of  the 
committee.  Mr.  Raleigh  Shorling  of  Lincoln  School,  Teachers 
College,  Columbia  University,  spoke  on  Mathematics  in  the  Re- 
organised Secondary  School, 

MATHEMATICS  IN  THE  REORGANIZED  SCHOOL 

RALEIGH  SCHORLING, 
THE  LINCOLN  SCHOOL  OF  TEACHERS*  COLLEGE 

Second-handed  and  Misfit  Goods,  Some  of  the  previous  speak- 
ers have  emphasized  the  need  for  the  school  man  to  assume  the  "sell- 
ing" attitude  toward  his  public.  This  may  well  have  a  depressing 
effect  on  those  who  are  conscious  that  the  public  has  frequently  paid 
heavily  for  second-hand  and  misfit  educational  goods.  In  particular  we 
are  aware  that  the  standard  algebra  course  has  been  a  "hand  down" 
from  the  time  when  it  was  first  taught  to  the  seniors  at  Harvard  to 
the  present  ninth  grade  position.  There  is  a  real  danger  that  the 
junior  high-school  movement  may  cause  it  to  be  taught  without  sub- 
stantial reorganization  a  year  or  two  earlier.  The  evidence  that 
algebra  as  taught  is  a  misfit  will  not  be  presented  here.  It  is  no 
longer  customary  or  helpful  to  open  an  educational  discussion  by  an 
attack  on  high-school  mathematics.  We  are  definitely,  it  seems,  in 
the  stage  of  improvement. 

Practice  Moves  Forward  Slowly,  The  simple  chart*  at  the  right 
aims-  to  show  the  relations  that  exist  among  certain  factors  that 

operate  in  the  teaching  of  high-school  mathematics.  The  three  items 
shown  are  practice,  information,  and  theory.  It  is,  of  course,  not 
possible  or  necessary  that  these  factors  shall  be  accurately  located. 
But  their  relative  position  is  not  debatable.  There  is  a  wide  gap  be- 
tween what  we  do  and  what  we  might  do  if  we  used  available  infor- 
mation, and  in  general,  theory  runs  ahead  not  only  of  practice  but  of 
knowledge.  It  is  possible  to  find  school  officials  who  vote  enthusiastic 
assent  to  progressive  mathematics  programs.  But  if  you  visit  their 
schools,  you  will  find  them  still  teaching  a  standard  ninth  grade  course 
in  algebra,  which  is  in  theory  and  symbolism  substantially  what  it 
was  in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  of  which  fully  70%  has  been 


a.     A  chart  was  on  the  wall  showing  the  relation  between  practice,  available  informa- 
mation»  and  theory. 
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shown  to  be  manipulation  of  symbolism  and  drills  on  non-essentials 

set  up  fifty  years  ago.    You  will  also  find  that  they  still  give  their 

tenth  grade  pupils  an  ice  cold  plunge  into  plane  geometry  without 

preliminary  preparation.    They  seem  to  have  foiigotten  that  geom^ry 

was  originally  designed  for  and  by  adult  philosophers.    They  do  not 

know  that  plane  geometry  as  taught  involves  at  least  five  major 

psychological  difficulties,  namely  vocabulary,  symbolism,  perception 

of  new  concepts,  acquisition  of  a  technique  of  thinking,  and  a  special 
organization  of  written  and  oral  expression.     Nor  do  they  realize 

that  three  of  these  psychological  difficulties  may  be  removed  if  chil- 
dren are  given  the  opportunity  to  learn  the  concepts  and  principles 
of  geometry  as  they  learn  other  meanings, — through  abundant,  varied 
and  purposeful  experience  in  the  two  or  three  years  that  precede  a 
formal  course. 

Since  there  is  this  wide  gap  between  practice  and  information,  it 
seems  important  that  the  school  executive  be  familiar  with  the  ma- 
terial now  available  for  moving  practice  forward.  It  is  my  purpose 
to  discuss  some  of  the  forces  that  have  been  operating  recently  on 
the  factors  shown  in  the  sketch  so  as  to  improve  the  teaching  of  high- 
school  mathematics. 

Important  Books  and  Reports  in  Secondary  EduccUion,  From 
the  point  of  view  of  theory,  we  have  made  considerable  advance  by 
the  publication  of  books  written  by  Inglis,  Briggs,  and  Koos,  and  by 
such  pamphlets  as  are  represented  by  "Cardinal  Principals  of  Sec- 
ondary Education"  and  the  mathematics  report  of  the  N.  E.  A.  Com- 
mission on  the  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Education.  (Bureau 
of  Education  Bulletin,  1920,  No.  1.)  The  N.  E.  A.  report,  commonly 
known  as  the  Kingsley  or  Kilpatrick  report,  though  it  received  but 
little  discussion,  was  nevertheless  very  effective  because  it  served 
as  the  percussion  cap.  It  produced  action  in  the  camp  of  conserva- 
tive mathematics  leaders. 

Principles  of  Secondary  Education  are  Finding  Acceptance  by 
Mathematics  Teachers.  These  books  and  reports  have  served  to 
clear  up  our  principles  of  secondary  education,  and  stimulated  mathe- 
maftics  teachers  to  reorganize  the  work  in  mathematics  so  that  it  may 
do  its  part  of  the  general  program.  It  is  now  possible  to  state  cer- 
tain principles  of  secondary  education  whose  special  applications  in 
the  field  of  mathematics  are  gaining  widespread  acceptance.  For 
example,  the  opening  paragraph  of  the  curriculum  report  before  us 
defines  the  aim  of  secondary  education  as  follows :    "The  aim  of  edu- 
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cation  is  the  development  of  tfie  individual  pupil  in  such  a  way  that, 
both  during  his  school  career  and  his  later  life  while  himself  enjoy- 
ing the  fullest  possible  measure  of  happiness  he  shall  contribute  ac- 
cording to  his  full  ability  to  the  happiness  of  others."  When  trans- 
lated into  English,  as  it  was  many  years  ago,  this  definition  seems  to 
say  that  the  high  school  exists  that  all  its  pupils  may  "have  life  .  .  . 
and  have  it  more  abundantly."  In  short  secondary  education  is 
being  defined  in  terms  of  satisfactions.  Applied  to  mathematics  it 
means  that  in  and  out  of  school  life  must  begin  to  mean  more  to  a 
boy  or  girl  just  because  he  or  she  is  in  a  mathematics  class.  Prepara- 
tion for  later  courses  and  for  life  are  no  longer  sufficiently  worthy 
objectives.  The  appeal  must  be  here  and  now.  A  preliminary  valid 
test  of  mathematics  is  the  contribution  which  it  makes  toward  intelli- 
gence in  other  schoc^  subjects.  We  find  this  principle  clearly  ac- 
cepted in  the  preliminary  report  of  the  National  Committee  on  Mathe- 
matical Requirements  when  it  is  asserted  that :  The  courses  in  each 
year  should  be  so  planned  as  to  give  the  pupil  the  most  valuable 
mathematical  information  and  training  which  he  is  capable  of  receiv- 
ing in  that  year  with  little  reference  to  the  courses  which  he  may  or 
may  not  take  in  succeeding  years." 

The  wide  acceptance  of  this  principle  has  placed  the  emphasis 
upon  the  tools  of  the  subject  and  upon  the  understanding  and  appre 
ciation  of  what  mathematics  has  done  and  is  doing  for  the  develop- 
ment of  civilization. 

General  Mathematics,  A  second  principle  of  the  curriculum 
report  before  us  asserts  "general  survey  courses  in  any  subject  must 
precede  intensive  work  in  that  subject  in  order  that  its  life  signifi- 
cance may  be  made  clear  to  pupils."  This  principle,  too,  is  gaining 
widespread  acceptance  by  mathematics  teachers,  the  direct  cause 
being  the  extraordinary  increase  in  pupil  populati(Hi.  In  my  life 
time,  the  population  of  this  country  has  not  doubled,  but  the  high 
school  enrollment  has  been  multiplied  by  five.  In  New  York  City 
we  have  over  16,000  new  pupils  in  the  high  schools  this  semester. 
The  increase  in  the  ratio  of  pupils  to  be  educated  means  that  our 
pupils  are  no  longer  so  highly  selected  as  they  were  a  few  genera- 
tions ago.  Experience  with  our  general  intelligence  tests  suggests 
that  the  level  of  innate  ability  is  lowered  as  the  numbers  increase. 
This  factor  is  important,  especially  to  those  who  shape  the  materials 
for  the  basic  exploratory  courses.  If  we  are  to  have  a  universal, 
liberalized  education  at  least  to  the  extent  of  nine  grades,  it  follows 
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sciences.  On  a  still  higher  rundle  is  that  of  the  manipulation  of  prin- 
ciples or  logical  arrangement,  as,  for  example,  demonstrative 
geometry.  And  very  high  in  the  scale,  we  find  symbolism  and  the 
manipulation  of  symbolism,  abstract  algebra  and  formal  logic.  Thus, 
we  see  that  secondary  school  mathematics  has  been  operating  almost 
wholly  on  the  upper  rundles  of  the  ladder  of  difficulty  in  thinking. 
A  prominent  psychologist  estimates  that  one  of  our  best  algebra  texts 
is  written  so  that  only  one  out  of  twenty  of  the  new  school  popula- 
tion can  grasp  its  meaning.  Children  can  learn  to  do  these  manipu- 
latory steps  without  gaining  the  meanings.  It  is  still  possible  to  visit 
schools  (and  some  here  would  not  need  to  go  far)  and  see  pupils — 
whole  classes,  go  to  the  blackboard  hour  after  hour  throughout  the 
day  and  find  not  one  problem  that  anyone  has  ever  an  occasion  to 
solve.  The  problem  of  "gearing"  our  mathematics  lower  in  the  in- 
troductory causes  has  always  been  with  us  but  never  so  urgent  as 
now,  when  the  masses  are  crowding  into  the  schools. 

The  Old  and  the  New  in  Contrast,  A  typical  problem  which 
one  would  find  ninth  grade  pupils  engaged  upon  in  an  inventory  such 
as  is  described  above  is:  "Divide  — 7x»— lOx^+bc*— 5+2  by 
— x-f  X* — 3."  The  country  is  spending  enormous  sums  in  teaching 
useless  material  of  this  kind. 

In  contrast  let  us  look  at  the  following:    "I  wonder  how  tall  that 

old  elm  is,"  said  John  to  Harry  as  they  were  coming  to  school. 

Harry  said,  "I  guess  it  is  about  100  feet.    Its  shadow  looks  20  times 

as  long  as  my  5-foot  shadow."    John  said  he  didn't  think  shadows 

had  anything  to  do  with  the  height  of  trees.    He  suggested  that  they 

stop  and  measure  the  tree  with  a  50-foot  cotton  tape  line  which  they 

had  been  using  to  measure  broad  jumping.    But  Harry  gave  several 

reasons  why  it  would  not  be  practical  to  climb  the  elm  and  find  its 

height  with  a  tape.  What  do  you  think  he  said  ?  That  evening  Uncle 

Henry,  an  engineer,  told  the  boys  that  some  of  the  best  measurements 

of  hnes  are  made  without  ever  laying  a  scale,  like  a  ruler,  yard  stick 

or  tape  line,  to  the  object.    The  next  week  the  boys  found  out  for 

themselves  that  the  tree  was  89.9  (nearly  90  ft.)  high.    How  do  you 

think  they  did  it  ?    The  second  problem  involves  fundamental  mathe- 

niatical  principles  and  sweeps  across  a  wide  range  of  human  think- 

11^  from  the  easy  to  the  more  difficult  steps.    It  starts  in  a  social 

situation,  moves  rapidly  to  the  use  of  a  graphic  sketch  and  later  de- 

"^nds  a  generalization,  the  equation  and  the  formula.    The  problem 

lises  symbolism  in  a  way  that  is  serviceable  and  meaningful.   A  gen- 
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that  the  materials  must  be  organized  so  that  children  may  get  the 
maximum  good  to  the  extent  to  which  the  courses  are  pursued.  Tlie 
acceptance  of  this  principle  demands  that  the  materials  of  instruction 
in  the  introductory  courses  be  "geared**  lower.  The  important  rela- 
tionships of  science,  mathematics,  history  and  the  like  need  to  be 
pulled  forward  and  given  a  treatment  so  simple  that  a  greater  num- 
ber may  be  able  to  understand  and  appreciate  them. 

Mathematics  Unnecessarily  Difficult.  Mathematics  furnishes  an 
excellent  illustration  of  materials  that  have  been  organized  so  as  to 
be  unnecessarily  difficult.  There  certainly  are  different  ways  of  or- 
ganizing material  so  as  to  represent  varying  degrees  of  difficulty.  If 
we  were  to  image  a  psychological  ladder  in  which  the  rundles  or 
rounds  represent  the  degrees  of  difficulty  in  learning,  I  fancy  that  we 
should  find  something  like  the  following :  The  lowest  rundle  would 
probably  be  the  relationships  that  people  have  with  one  another.  For 
example,  it  does  not  take  very  much  intelligence  to  be  a  satisfactory 
neighbor  or  a  faithful  member  of  a  fraternity  or  club.  Most  people 
have  more  or  less  satisfactory  personal  relationships  so  it  cannot  in- 
volve difficult  thinking.  Somewhat  higher  in  the  scale,  we  would 
find  taking  care  of  animals  and  things.  A  little  child  early  is  able  to 
do  this  type  of  thinking.  Then,  too,  in  our  army  camps  we  learned 
that  both  horses  and  men  were  better  satisfied  when  the  task  of  tak- 
ing care  of  the  horses  was  not  assigned  to  college  graduates.  Per- 
haps the  next  rundle  is  an  analysis  of  motion.  If  an  object  in  a 
show-window  moves  it  is  sure  to  collect  a  crowd  and  not  all  look  in- 
/elligent.  The  Army  Alpha  Test  revealed  that  chauffeurs  as  a  group 
ranked  low  in  the  scale.  Somewhat  higher,  but  still  very  low  on  the 
ladder,  we  would  find  the  graphic  side  of  life.  Newspapers,  maga- 
zines and  trade  journals  are  rapidly  learning  that  their  material  can 
be  presented  more  effectively  if  it  includes  a  graphical  illustration. 
In  New  York  City  a  shrewd  newspaper  man  has  capitalized  this  idea. 
Not  all  (perhaps  I  should  say  not  many)  of  us  who  ride  in  the  sub- 
way in  New  York  City  can  read,  but  we  nevertheless  desire  to  ex- 
perience the  daily  thrill  of  the  most  recent  movie  star  scandal.  To 
meet  this  need,  we  have  a  newspaper  which  presents  the  current 
events  largely  in  a  pictorial  form.  In  a  very  short  time,  this  news- 
paper acquired  a  very  large  circulation  and  it  was  a  powerful  factor 
in  the  recent  election.  Next  in  the  scale,  we  would  find  ideas  and 
principles  derived  from  observed  data.  Possibly  we  are  now  dealing 
with  the  relationships  of  economics,  history  and  the  other  social 
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sciences.  On  a  still  higher  rundle  is  that  of  the  manipulation  of  prin- 
ciples or  logical  arrangement,  as,  for  example,  demonstrative 
geometry.  And  very  high  in  the  scale,  we  find  symbolism  and  the 
manipulation  of  symbolism,  abstract  algebra  and  formal  logic.  Thus, 
we  see  that  secondary  school  mathematics  has  been  operating  almost 
wholly  on  the  upper  rundles  of  the  ladder  of  difficulty  in  thinking. 
A  prominent  psychologist  estimates  that  one  of  our  best  algebra  texts 
is  written  so  that  only  one  out  of  twenty  of  the  new  school  popula- 
tion can  grasp  its  meaning.  Children  can  learn  to  do  these  manipu- 
latory steps  without  gaining  the  meanings.  It  is  still  possible  to  visit 
schools  (and  some  here  would  not  need  to  go  far)  and  see  pupils — 
whole  classes,  go  to  the  blackboard  hour  after  hour  throughout  the 
day  and  find  not  one  problem  that  anyone  has  ever  an  occasion  to 
solve.  The  problem  of  "gearing"  our  mathematics  lower  in  the  in- 
troductory causes  has  always  been  with  us  but  never  so  urgent  as 
now,  when  the  masses  are  crowding  into  the  schools. 

The  Old  and  the  New  in  Contrast,  A  typical  problem  which 
one  would  find  ninth  grade  pupils  engaged  upon  in  an  inventory  such 
as  is  described  above  is:  "Divide  — 7x' — 10x*-|-'x* — 5+2  by 
— x+x* — 3."  The  country  is  spending  enormous  sums  in  teaching 
useless  material  of  this  kind. 

In  contrast  let  us  look  at  the  following :  "I  wonder  how  tall  that 
old  elm  is,"  said  John  to  Harry  as  they  were  coming  to  school. 
Harry  said,  "I  guess  it  is  about  100  feet.  Its  shadow  looks  20  times 
as  long  as  my  5-foot  shadow."  John  said  he  didn't  think  shadows 
had  anything  to  do  with  the  height  of  trees.  He  suggested  that  they 
stop  and  measure  the  tree  with  a  50-foot  cotton  tape  line  which  they 
had  been  using  to  measure  broad  jumping.  But  Harry  gave  several 
reasons  why  it  would  not  be  practical  to  climb  the  elm  and  find  its 
height  with  a  tape.  What  do  you  think  he  said  ?  That  evening  Uncle 
Henry,  an  engineer,  told  the  boys  that  some  of  the  best  measurements 
of  lines  are  made  without  ever  laying  a  scale,  like  a  ruler,  yard  stick 
or  tape  line,  to  the  object.  The  next  week  the  boys  found  out  for 
themselves  that  the  tree  was  89.9  (nearly  90  ft.)  high.  How  do  you 
think  they  did  it  ?  The  second  problem  involves  fundamental  mathe- 
matical principles  and  sweeps  across  a  wide  range  of  human  think- 
ing from  the  easy  to  the  more  difficult  steps.  It  starts  in  a  social 
situation,  moves  rapidly  to  the  use  of  a  graphic  sketch  and  later  de- 
mands a  generalization,  the  equation  and  the  formula.  The  problem 
uses  symbolism  in  a  way  that  is  serviceable  and  meaningful.  A  gen- 
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eral  basic  course  with  the  thinking  "geared"  lower  as  in  this  problem 
is  not  only  desirable  but  feasible. 

Valuable  Materials,  It  is  necessary  to  turn  now  to  the  second 
factor  on  our  chart  to  see  what  forces  have  moved  it  forward.  The 
last  ten  years  have  brought  about  gratifying  advances.  The  most 
important  instrument  for  mobilizing  the  thought  on  this  problem 
has  been  the  National  Committee  on  Mathematical  Requirements. 
The  Committee  was  unique  in  that  ( 1 )  it  represented  nearly  100  co- 
operating organizations.  Of  these  many  did  careful  and  extended 
work  on  the  preliminary  reports;  (2)  it  commanded  the  full  time 
service  for  over  two  years  of  two  able  men,  Professor  J.  W.  Young 
and  Mr.  J.  A.  Foberg;  (3)  it  has  been  adequately  financed,  having 
nearly  $55,000  at  its  disposal ;  (4)  it  recognized  that  committee  work 
that  would  eventuate  must  be  prefaced  and  supplemented  by  care- 
fully made  inventories  of  the  experience  that  bears  upon  the  problem 
studied.  The  investigations  and  recommendations  included  in  the 
Summary  Report  to  be  published  presently  by  the  Bureau  of  Edu- 
cation and  the  Final  Report  to  be  published  by  the  Committee  will 
constitute  two  volumes  of  major  significance  to  teachers  and  school 
executives.  The  Final  Report  will  be  a  volume  of  approximately 
500  pages.  Copies  of  both  reports  will  be  distributed  free  during 
this  school  year  to  high  school  libraries  and  interested  mathematics 
teachers.  It  will  then  be  possible  for  principals,  supervisors  and 
teachers  to  confer  and  determine  to  what  extent  the  local  course  of 
study  needs  revision  in  the  light  of  these  recent  investigations.  The 
necessary  material  is  under  one  cover.  This  will  probably  be  wel- 
comed by  principals  for  the  amount  of  material  appearing  which 
relates  to  the  high  school  makes  it  difficult  to  keep  the  curriculum  up 
to  date.  It  seems  necessary  that  all  the  major  subjects  issue  similar 
reports  from  time  to  time  or  else  we  may  need  to  develop  a  new 
high  school  official,  namely,  a  special  curriculum  principal.  Under 
current  practice,  the  most  important  phases  of  the  high  school  (those 
dealing  with  the  curriculum)  are  often  neglected.  The  materials 
listed  above  for  mathematics  make  it  unnecessary  that  this  be  true  in 
that  field. 

Minimum  Essentials.  Besides  reporting  important  investiga- 
tions, the  Final  Report  will  contain  recommendations  for  the  senior 
high  school  (grades  ten,  eleven  and  twelve)  for  the  standard  four- 
year  course  and  for  the  junior  high  school  (grades  seven,  eight  and 
nine).    It  is  assumed  that  the  required  material  (the  "core")  is  of 
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particular  interest  to  this  group.  The  following  list  of  facts,  prin- 
ciples, processes,  and  topics  of  arithmetic,  geometry,  algebra  and 
trigonometry  constitutes  the  material  which  the  committee  recom- 
mends as  the  "core*'  material  for  grades  seven,  eight  and  nine. 

A,    Arithmetic: 

(a)  The  fundamental  operations  of  arithmetic. 

(b)  Tables  of  weights  and  measures  in  general  practical  use. 

(c)  Emphasis  on  simple  fractions:    V$,  %,  %,  54 »  H*  H»  H- 

Fractions  other  than  these  to  have  less  attention. 

(d)  Facility  and  accuracy  in  the  four  fundamental  operations; 

time  tests,  taking  care  to  avoid  subordinating  the  teach- 
ing to  the  tests,  or  to  use  the  tests  as  measures  of  the 
teacher's  efficiency. 

(e)  Very  simple  short  cuts  in  multiplication  and  division  (such 

as  replacing  multiplication  by  25  by  multiplying  by  100 
and  dividing  by  4). 

(f)  Percentage.    Interchanging  common  fractions  and  per  cents, 

finding  any  per  cent  of  a  number,  finding  what  per  cent 
one  number  is  of  another,  finding  a  number  when  a  cer- 
tain per  cent  of  it  is  known ;  such  applications  of  percent- 
age as  come  within  the  student^s  experience. 

(g)  Line,  bar,  and  circle  graphs  to  be  used  wherever  they  can 

be  used  to  advantage ;  these  not  to  be  taught  as  a  separate 
topic. 

(h)  Arithmetic  of  the  home:  Household  accounts,  thrift, 
simple  bookkeeping,  methods  of  sending  money,  parcel 
post. 

Arithmetic  of  the  community:  Property  and  personal  in- 
surance. 

Arithmetic  of  civic  life.    Taxes. 

Arithmetic  of  banking:  Savings  accounts,  checking  ac- 
counts, foreign  money. 

Arithmetic  of  investment :  Real  estate,  elementary  notions 
of  stocks  and  bonds,  postal  savings. 

(i)  Statistics.  Fundamental  concepts;  statistical  tables  and 
graphs;  pictograms;  simple  frequency  distributions; 
measures  of  central  tendency. 
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B.  Intuitive  Geometry: 

(a)  The  direct  measurement  of  distances  and  angles  by  means 

of  a  linear  scale  and  protractor.  The  approximate  char- 
acter of  measurement.  The  d^ree  of  precision  as  ex- 
pressed by  the  ntmiber  of  significant  figures. 

(b)  Indirect  measurement  by  means  of  drawings  to  scale.  Uses 

of  square  ruled  paper. 

(c)  Areas  of  the  square,  rectangle,  parallelogram,  triangle  and 

trapezoid;  circumference  and  area  of  a  circle;  surfaces 
and  volumes  of  solids  of  corresponding  importance. 

(d)  Practice  in  numerical  computation  with  due  r^;ard  to  the 

relation  between  the  precision  of  the  data  and  the  sig- 
nificant figures  in  the  result. 

(e)  Simple  geometric  constructions  with  ruler  and  compasses, 

T-square  and  triangle,  such  as  perpendicular  bisector, 
angle  bisector,  parallel  lines,  etc. 

(f)  Familiarity  with  such  forms  as  the  equilateral  triangle,  the 

30° -60°  right  triangle,  and  the  isoceles  right  triangle; 
symmetry,  axial  and  central;  a  knowledge  of  such  facts 
as  those  concerning  the  angle  sum  for  the  triangle  and  the 
Pythagorean  relation;  simple  cases  of  geometric  loci  in 
the  plane  and  in  space. 

(g)  Geometry  of  appreciation:     Geometrical  forms  in  nature, 

architecture,  manufacture,  and  industry. 

The  work  in  intuitive  geometry  should  make  the  pupil  familiar 
with  the  elementary  ideas  concerning  geometric  forms  in  the  plane 
and  in  space  with  respect  to  shape,  size,  and  position.  It  should, 
moreover,  be  carefully  planned  so  as  to  bring  out  geometric  relations 
and  logical  connections.  Before  the  end  of  this  intuitive  work  the 
pupil  should  have  very  definitely  begun  to  make  inferences  and  draw 
valid  conclusions  from  the  relations  discovered.  In  other  words,  this 
informal  work  in  geometry  should  be  so  organized  as  to  make  it  a 
gradual  approach  to,  and  provide  a  foundation  for,  the  subsequent 
work  in  formal  demonstrative  geometry. 

C.  Algebra: 

1.  The  formula — its  construction,  meaning,  and  use — 

(a)  As  a  concise  language. 

(b)  As  a  shorthand  rule  for  computation. 
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(c)  As  a  general  solution. 

(d)  As  an  expression  of  the  dependence  of  one  variable  on 

other  variables. 

The  work  done  with  the  formula  will  include  translation  from 
English  into  algebraic  language,  and  vice  versa. 

2.  Graphs  and  graphic  representations  in  general — their  con- 

struction and  interpretation  iii — 

(a)  Representing  facts  (statistical,  etc.) 

(b)  Representing  dependence. 

(c)  Solving  problems. 

3.  Positive  and  negative  numbers — their  meaning  and  use — 

(a)  As  expressing  both  magnitude  and  one  of  two  opposite 

directions  or  senses. 

(b)  Their  graphic  representation. 

(c)  The  fundamental  operations  applied  to  them. 

4.  The  equation — its  use  in  solving  problems — 

(a)  The  linear  and  the  "pure"  quadric  equation  in  one  un- 

known ;  their  solutions  and  applications. 

(b)  Equations  in  two  variables,  with  numerous  concrete 

illustrations. 

(c)  A  simple  treatment  of  proportion.    To  include  various 

simple  applications  of  ratio  and  proportion  in  cases 
in  which  they  are  generally  used  in  problems  of  ordi- 
nary life.  In  view  of  the  usefulness  of  the  ideas  and 
training  involved,  this  subject  may  also  properly  in- 
clude simple  cases  of  variation.  \ 

5.  Algebraic  technique : 

(a)  The  fundamental  operations. 

Their  connection  with  the  rules  of  arithmetic  should  be  clearly 
brought  out  and  made  to  illuminate  arithmetical  processes.  Drill 
in  these  operations  should  be  limited  strictly  in  accordance  with  prin- 
ciples 1  and  2,  mentioned  in  section  IV  above.  In  particular,  nests 
of  parentheses  should  be  avoided,  and  multiplication  and  division 
should  not  involve  much  beyond  monomial  and  binomial  multipliers, 
divisors,  and  quotients. 

(b)  Factoring.     The  only  cases  that  need  be  considered 

are — 
(i)  Monomial  factors. 
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(ii)  The  difference  of  two  squares. 
(iii)  The  square  of  a  binomial. 

(c)  Fractions. 

Here  again  the  intimate  connection  with  the  corresponding  proc- 
esses of  arithmetic  should  be  made  clear  and  should  serve  to  illumi- 
nate such  processes.  The  four  fundamental  operations  with  frac- 
tions should  be  considered  only  in  connection  with  simple  cases,  and 
should  be  applied  constantly  throughout  the  course  to  gain  the  neces- 
sary accuracy  and  facility.  The  most  difficult  complex  fractions 
taken  up  should  contain  only  numerical  fractions  in  numerator  and 
denominator. 

(d)  Exponents  and  radicals.    The  work  done  on  exponents 

and  radicals  should  be  confined  to  the  simplest  ma- 
terial required  for  the  treatment  of  formulas. 

(e)  Stress  should  be  laid  upon  the  need  for  checking  solu- 

tions. 

(f)  Optional  topics.  Logarithms  and  the  slide  rule  may  be 

taken  up  with  some  classes.  When  either  of  these 
topics  is  included,  it  is  recommended  that  discussion 
of  the  underlying  theory  be  omitted.  The  subject 
may  be  taken  up  in  connection  with  arithmetic  or 
trigonometry. 

D,  Numerical  Trigonometry: 

(a)  Definition  of  sine,  cosine,  and  tangent. 

(b)  Their  elementary  properties  as  fimctions. 

(c)  Their  use  in  solving  problems  involving  right  triangles. 

(d)  The  use  of  tables  of  these   functions   (three  or  four 

places) . 

The  introduction  of  the  elementary  notions  of  trigonometry  into 
the  earlier  courses  in  matfiematics  has  not  been  as  general  in  the 
United  States  as  in  foreign  countries.  Among  the  reasons  for  the 
early  introduction  of  this  topic  are  its  great  practical  usefulness  for 
many  citizens;  the  insight  it  gives  into  the  nature  of  mathematical 
methods,  particularly  those  concerned  with  indirect  measurement; 
the  r61e  that  mathematics  plays  in  the  life  of  the  world;  the  fact 
that  it  is  not  difficult  and  that  it  offers  wide  opportunity  for  con- 
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Crete  and  significant  application;  and  the  interest  it  arouses  in  the 
pupils. 

There  is  no  need  to  discuss  the  material  listed  above  in  detail. 
It  appears  here  just  as  it  will  presently  be  published  in  the  Final 
Report.  The  important  feature  is  that  on  the  issue  of  minimum 
essentials  the  National  Committee  initiated  a  marked  departure  from 
conventional  committee  procedure.  Instead  of  demanding  three  or 
four  years  of  required  mathematics  of  four  or  five  hours  per  week, 
the  committee  listed  the  specific  facts,  principles,  and  processes  which 
seemed  sufficiently  important  that  all  pupils  should  be  given  at  least 
one  chance  to  master  them.  The  issue  is  not  three  years  or  four 
years  of  required  mathematics.  On  the  contrary,  the  issues  before 
the  school  executives  are:  Shall  we  or  shall  we  not  teach  the  funda- 
mentals applied  to  j4 ;  the  short  cut  for  multiplying  by  25 ;  the 

equivalence  of  common  fractions,  decimal  fractions,  and  percents ;  the 
approximate   character   of    a    measurement;    appreciation    of    the 

struggle  for  standardized  units  of  measure;  proportion;  the  notion 

of  a  tangent;  the  rule  for  the  sum  of  the  angles  of  a  triangle ;  and  so 

on  for  2j/i  pages  of  specific  details  as  listed  in  Secondary  School 

Circular  No.  6?    To  be  sure,  the  specific  items  of  this  list  of  essentials 

may  need  to  be  rejected,  added  or  modified  on  the  basis  of  further 

investigations.     But  surely  a  significant  step  has  been  taken  when 

a  large  number  of  teachers  in  one  field  agree  on  the  specific  elements 

of  a  basic,  exploratory  course. 

In  our  curriculum  construction  we  are  confused  by  the  mass 
of  material  that  is  demanding  a  place.  Your  curriculum  report  now 
before  us  is  a  typical  example.  The  bucket  seems  full  and  anything 
poured  in  threatens  to  spill  something.  In  distributing  time  to  the 
different  school  subjects  we  have  operated  under  a  "grab"  policy. 
To  my  knowledge  no  careful  study  has  as  yet  been  made  of  the 
proper  distribution  of  time  in  the  early  years.  It  is  not  likely  that 
we  shall  get  anywhere  until  each  field,  fine  arts,  social  science, 
physical  science,  and  the  like,  lays  its  essential  elements  on  the  table, 
supplemented  by  time  studies  as  the  mathematics  group  has  suggested. 

Enough  of  our  field  is  presented  so  as  to  constitute  in  all  proba- 
bility adequate  preparation  for  tfie  common  tasks  of  life, — ^to  meet 
the  needs  of  all  those  who  go  early  into  their  careers,  and  in  the 
second  place  the  material  furnishes  a  more  intelligent  basis  for  the 
further  study  of  mathematics  for  those  who  do  continue.  In  schools 
which  do  not  offer  basic  general  mathematics  courses  the  pupil  must 
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elect  algebra  or  no  algebra,  geometry  or  no  geometry  without  the 
slightest  notion  of  what  these  courses  contain.  The  early  years  can 
give  the  pupil  a  preliminary  organization  of  the  material. 

Time  Required  to  Teach  the  Neiv  Course,  It  has  already  been 
stated  that  there  is  no  intention  to  fix  the  time.  The  assumption  is 
that  school  executives  will  be  glad  to  furnish  the  time  once  the  need 
is  shown.  By  way  of  comfort  to  principals  it  may  be  stated  that  the 
maximum  suggested  for  required  mathematics  is  the  work  through 
the  ninth  school  year.  It  is  my  belief  (I  do  not  speak  for  the  Na- 
tional Committee  in  this  sentence)  that  the  material  can  be  taught 
in  less  time  than  is  commonly  assigned.  In  fact  there  are  teachers 
who  experience  no  difficulty  in  teaching  this  "core"  material  in  three 
fifty  minute  periods  per  week  in  grades  seven,  eight,  and  nine. 

It  may  be  necessary  to  teach  some  of  the  older  subjects  three 
times  per  week.  Unless  the  subjects  are  correlated  and  developed  into 
composite  courses,  it  is  either  that  or  continue  to  turn  out  children  as 
blanks  in  some  of  the  large  fields  of  learning,  science,  fine  arts  in- 
dustrial arts,  and  the  like.  To  stimulate  experimentation  along  this 
line  the  following  schedule  of  hours  now  operating  in  its  fifth  year  is 
submitted : 


SCHEDULE  FOR  SEVENTH  GRADE 


9:00 

9:55 

10:50 

11:45 

12:15 
12:45 

1:15 

2:10 
3:00 

4:00 


Monday 

Tuesday 

Wed. 

Thursday 

Friday 

Science 

English 

English 

English 

Fine  Arts 

Math. 

JMusic 

History 

I.  Arts 

History 

English 

Assembly 

Music 

I.  Arts 

Class  Meet- 
ing Chorus 

FRENCH    EVERY   DAY 

LUNCH  AT  THIS  PERIOD 

RECREATION   EVERY   DAY 

Mech. 
Drawing 

History 

Math. 

History 

Fine  Arts 

Phy.  Ed. 

Math. 

Phy.  Ed. 

Phy.  Ed. 

Eng. 

Orchestra 

Student 
Council 

Boy  Scouts 

Girl  Scouts 

Class  & 

School 

Parties 
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The  eighth  and  ninth  grade  schedules  are  similar.  Most  of  the 
material  is  required  in  the  form  of  basic  survey  courses  and  it  is 
hoped  that  the  explanatory  function  operates  within  the  subjects; 

The  Problem  of  Differ ctitiation.  The  committee  has  little  to  say 
about  differentiaticm  for  the  good  reason  that  no  one  seems  to  know 
very  much  about  it.  Differentiation  will  probably  take  the  form  of 
differences  in  applications  in  the  ninth  school  year.  Undoubtedly  there 
are  cities  that  will  employ  this  material  in  commercial,  academic  and 
industrial  groups  and  place  the  emphasis  on  different  applications. 
As  life  grows  more  complex  the  problem  of  fitting  the  man  for  a 
specific  job  may  simplify  in  the  sense  that  training  for  a  few  days, 
for  a  few  weeks,  or  at  most  for  a  few  months  may  be  adequate  for 
positions  that  offer  considerable  financial  rewards.  The  important 
task  seems  to  be  to  give  all  pupils  a  chance  to  take  the  basic  explana- 
tory course  where  the  emphasis  is  not  only  upon  tools  but  upon  the 
appreciation  and  understanding  of  simple  fundamental  principles. 

Hoxv  Shall  the  Material  Be  Taught?  Next,  we  need  to  consider 
the  manner  in  which  this  material  shall  be  taught.  It  was  not  the 
intention  of  the  committee  to  suggest  a  single  course  of  study  either 
by  years  or  half  years,  or  to  recommend  any  artificial  separation  of 
topics.  Nevertheless,  it  is  felt  that  it  would  be  helpful  to  teachers 
in  this  transition  period  to  suggest  the  five  possibilities  that  follow : 

Plan  A. 

First  year :  Application  of  arithmetic,  particularly  in  such  lines 
as  relate  to  the  home,  to  industry,  to  thrift,  and  to  the  various 
school  subjects;  intuitive  geometry. 

Second  year :  Algebra ;  applied  arithmetic,  particularly  in  such 
lines  as  relate  to  the  commercial,  industrial,  and  social  needs 
of  our  country. 

Third  year:  Algebra,  trigonometry,  demonstrative  geometry. 
(By  this  plan  the  demonstrative  geometry  is  introduced  in  the 
third  year  and  arithmetic  is  practically  completed  in  the  sec- 
ond year.) 

PktnB. 

First  year:  Applied  arithmetic  (as  in  Plan  A);  intuitive  ge- 
ometry. 

Second  year :   Algebra,  intuitive  geometry,  trigonometry. 
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Third  year :  Applied  arithmetic,  algebra,  trigonometry,  demon- 
strative geometry. 

(By  this  plan  trigonometry  is  taken  up  in  two  years,  and  the 
arithmetic  is  transferred  from  the  second  year  to  the  third  year.) 

PlanC. 

First   year:    Applied   arithmetic    (as   in   Plan   A);   intuitive 

geometry;  algebra. 
Second  year :  Algebra ;  intuitive  geometry. 
Third  year:    Trigonometry;  demonstrative  geometry;  applied 

arithmetic. 

(By  this  plan  demonstrative  geometry  is  omitted  entirely.) 
years.) 

PlanD. 

First   year:    Applied   arithmetic    (as   in   Plan   A);   intuitive 

geometry. 
Second  year :  Intuitive  geometry ;  algebra. 
Third  year :  Algebra ;  trigonometry ;  applied  arithmetic. 

(By  this  plan  demonstrative  geometry  is  omitted  entirely.) 

Plan  E. 

First  year:  Intuitive  geometry;  simple  formulas;  elementary 
principles  of  statistics;  arithmetic  (as  in  Plan  A). 

Second  year :  Intuitive  geometry ;  algebra ;  arithmetic. 

Third  year :  Intuitive  geometry ;  numerical  trigonometry ;  arith- 
metic ;  algebra. 

In  this  plan  the  work  may  be  described  as  general  mathe- 
matics.) 

It  will  be  noted  that  each  of  these  plans  provides  that  at  some 
time  or  other  during  grades  seven,  eight,  and  nine,  the  pupils  shall 
be  taught  application  of  arithmetic,  algebra,  geometry,  and  trigonom- 
etry. But  a  more  startling  fact  is  that  in  no  one  of  these  plans  is 
it  proposed  that  the  whole  year  be  given  to  any  one  of  these  topics, 
say  arithmetic,  algebra  or  geometry.  According  to  the  plans  pro- 
posed, there  are  but  two  alternatives :  ( 1 )  the  teaching  of  general 
mathematics  throughout  these  years,  or  (2)  the  breaking  up  of  each 
year  into  various  units,  algebra,  intuitive  geometry,  trigonometry, 
and  the  like.  Is  it  not  remarkable  that  after  a  widespread  discussion 
of  junior  high-school  courses  involving  nearly  one  hundred  co-operat- 
ing organizations,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  current  practice  devotes 
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all  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  years  to  arithmetic  and  all  of  the  ninth 
year  to  algebra,  that  there  should  not  be  enough  sentiment  in  the 
country  to  support  at  least  one  plan  for  the  junior  high  school  that 
would  continue  conventional  practice  ? 

No  one  of  these  plans  is  recommended  as  superior  to  the  others 
and  only  the  large  divisions  of  the  materials  are  mentioned.  In  fact, 
no  one  can  speak  as  definitely  here  as  would  be  desirable  for  the 
situation  requires  further  experimentation.  As  a  practical  sugges- 
tion it  may  be  said  that  a  considerable  number  of  the  eight  junior 
high-school  series  of  texts  and  two  or  three  new  arithmetics  are 
sufficiently  close  to  the  suggested  program  to  offer  at  least  a  begin- 
ning for  those  who  seek  relief.  There  is  no  necessity  for  a  school 
principal  to  plunge  his  system  into  chaos.  If  the  program  which  I 
have  placed  before  you  is  sound,  it  can  well  afford  to  wait  a  decision 
based  on  results  secured  by  many  systems  trying  different  plans.  The 
group  with  which  the  writer  is  associated  is  engaged  in  experiments 
designed  to  test  these  materials.  In  co-operation  with  thirty-three 
cities*  we  print  our  own  materials  and  administer  a  "testing-teaching- 
testing"  program.  In  general,  this  program  takes  the  form  of  choos- 
ing one  or  more  sections  and  one  control  group  in  each  city  for  in- 
tensive study  that  involves  the  systematic  use  of  measurements  to 
test  the  pupil's  mastery  of  each  unit  of  material,  and  a  record  form 
to  show  pupil  responses  and  suitability  of  materials. 

Summary,  From  the  preceding  articles  it  seems  reasonable  to 
infer  that:  (1)  Mathematics  teachers  are  beginning  to  accept  and 
apply  the  principles  of  secondary  education;  (2)  mathematics  is 
being  recast  in  the  light  of  the  seven  objectives  mentioned  in  the 
Curriculum  Report;  (3)  a  basic,  exploratory  course  is  not  only  de- 
sirable but  feasible;  (4)  differentiation  probably  will  not  come  until 
the  ninth  school  year,  and  then  will  be  largely  a  matter  of  applica- 
tions; (5)  the  mathematics  teachers  have  presented  a  basic  minimum 
course  of  specific  details  (facts,  principles,  processes,  and  topics)  as 
a  basis  for  discussion  and  study ;  (6)  we  need  a  scientific  study  of 
the  proper  distribution  of  time  and  an  agreement  on  the  sp^ific 
elements  of  each  large  field  of  human  learning;  (7)  the  traditional 
policy  of  devoting  the  whole  year  to  arithmetic  in  grades  seven  and 


*For  the  details  of  this  program,  see  an  article  in  the  Mathematics  Teacher  by 
Raleigh  Schorling  and  John  R.  Clark  and  "Mathematics  for  the  Seventh  School  Year*' 
printed  by  The  Truan  Press,  Yonkcrs,  New  York. 
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eight,  and  teaching  algebra  exclusively  in  the  ninth  grade  is  being 
rejected  as  a  waste  of  public  funds. 


Headmaster  Philip  W.  L.  Cox,  of  the  Washington  School 
OF  New  York  City,  was  next  introduced  by  Chairman  Miller.  Mr. 
Cox,  after  an  intermission  of  two  minutes,  read  his  paper,  entitled 
Social  Studies  in  the  Reorganised  Secondary  School, 

m 

SOCIAL  STUDIES  IN  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOL 

CURRICULUM 

committee  report  presented  by 

PHILIP  W.  L.  cox 
headmaster,  the  WASHINGTON  SCHOOL  OF  NEW  YORK 

PRELIMINARY  STATEMENT 

At  a  dinner  of  the  National  Council  of  Social  Studies  last  Satur- 
day noon,  Professor  Leon  C.  Marshall  presented  an  excellent  report 
advocating  social  study  in  the  Junior  high  school  as  a  composite 
subject  rather  than  the  separate  branches,  history,  civics,  economics, 
etc.,  and  that  other  subjects,  as  English  and  science,  be  correlated 

• 

around  social  study. 

This  proposed  social  study  core  is  as  follows : 

7th  Grade — 

1.  Geographic  bases  of  U,  S.  development. 

2.  Social  science  surveys — typical  studies,  as 

(a)  Simple  industry  and  a  simple  society, 

(b)  Transforming  effect  of  scientific  knowledge. 

8th  Grade— 

1.  Opening  of  the  world  to  the  use  of  man. 

2.  Vocational  survey  (in  functional  terms). 

9th  Grade— 

1.  Historv  of  the  United  States. 

2.  Principles  of  social  organization. 

In  planning  the  course,  Professor  Marshall  assumes  that  chil- 
dren have  obtained  in  the  first  six  grades  the  tools  and  methods  of 
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study,  and  a  body  of  material  in  history,  community  civics,  and 
gec^aphy  sufficient  to  serve  as  a  foundation  for  the  social  study 
proposed. 

It  is  not  the  intention  of  this  report  to  take  issue  with  that  of 
Professor  Marshall,  but  only  to  suggest  an  immediate  program  for 
secondary  schools  that  do  not  feel  themselves  ready  to  put  so  revolu- 
tionary a  program  into  effect.  Some  schools  may  be  safe  in  assuming 
that  the  first  six  grades  have  furnished  to  the  pupils  the  tools  and 
methods  of  study,  and  a  body  of  material  in  history,  community 
civics,  and  geography  sufficient  to  serve  as  a  foundation  for  the 
studies  suggested  for  the  seventh,  eighth  and  ninth  grades.  Would 
that  it  were  universally  true!  It  is  the  belief  of  the  Curriculum 
Committee  that  this  condition  is  not  sufficiently  general  for  it  to 
recommend  for  most  schools  that  United  States  history  be  omitted 
from  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades,  or  that  civics  and  geography 
be  taught  only  incidentally  in  connection  with  type  studies  and 
economic-sociological  evolution. 

The  divergence  between  the  reports  is  then  due  largely  to  a  differ- 
ence in  assumptions.  The  Curriculum  Committee's  recommendation 
is  intended  to  be  so  planned  that  it  can  be  adopted  immediately  with 
such  text-books  and  references  as  are  now  available,  and  to  be  taught 
by  such  teachers  as  most  secondary  schools  can  obtain.  The  only 
assumptions  made  for  the  pupils  are  that  they  are  able  to  read  intel- 
ligently typical  texts  and  references  in  geography,  history  and  com- 
munity civics,  and  that  they  have  a  somewhat  random  knowledge 
of  our  national  heroes,  the  significance  of  our  holidays,  and  of  the 
grosser  and  simpler  geographic  facts,  physical,  political  and  economic. 

The  Curriculum  Committee  believes  that  social  studies  may  be 
and  should  be  made  a  core  subject  of  the  entire  curriculum,  but 
that,  if  this  is  to  be  justified,  it  must  be  so  planned  and  taught  that 
it  will  affect  not  only  the  knowledge  about  our  social  life,  but  even 
more  the  interests,  ideals,  attitudes,  habits  and  powers  of  the  pupils 
in  relation  to  social  life. 

The  committee  approaches  its  task  then  from  two  points  of 
view. 

The  first  point  of  view  relates  to  content  and  available  texts 
and  teachers.  A  variety  of  experiences  lead  to  social  concepts. 
Familiarity  with  geographical  facts  and  problems  is  necessary  for 
appreciation  of  special  relationships,  and  the  interrelation  of  man  and 
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environment;  history  helps  us  to  get  a  sense  of  time  relationship,  how 
the  social  inheritance  has  been  passed  on  and  modified  from  gen- 
eration to  generation,  civics  emphasizes  present  governmental  and 
social  relationships.  The  great  nmnber  of  pupils  who  leave  school 
between  the  banning  of  the  seventh  and  the  end  of  the  ninth 
grade  makes  it  important  for  the  school  to  look  at  each  day's  educa- 
tion for  the  children  as  though  it  were  the  last.  Therefore  no  one 
of  the  three  fields  should  be  postponed  until  after  large  numbers  have 
been  lost. 

The  committee  recommends,  therefore,  that  in  every  year  of  the 
Junior  High  School  course  definite  provision  be  made  for  geography, 
history  and  civics.  If  we  desire  to  develop  in  the  pupils  a  conscious- 
ness of  our  social  and  economic  interdependence,  we  believe  that  it 
would  be  a  mistake  to  present  social  study,  as  sociology,  economics  or 
any  other  scientific  subject-organization  in  the  junior  high  school. 

The  second  point  of  view  relates  to  the  educational  results 
aimed  at :  ( 1 )  the  organization  and  control  of  knowledge  in  each  of 
these  associated  fields ;  (2)  the  arousal  of  emotional  states  and  appre- 
ciation of  the  significance  of  our  heritage;  and  (3)  the  inculcation 
of  attitudes,  habits  and  powers  through  pupil  participation  in  the 
class  activities,  the  dynamic  life  of  the  school,  and  the  desirable  ac- 
tivities of  the  community.  We  want  our  social  study  education  to 
function  in  social  activity  and  this  calls  not  only  for  knowledge, 
however  extensive  and  accurate,  but  also  for  emotional  drive,  and 
for  practice  in  responding  to  social  situations.  • 

With  these  two  points  of  view,  ( 1 )  that  the  plan  shall  be  feasible 
for  immediate  introduction,  and  (2)  that  the  social  study  education 
shall  function  in  social  life,  your  committee  recommends  for  the 
junior  high  school  as  follows: 

Grade  7 — Geography,  Social,  economic,  physical  geography  of 
the  Mediterranean  Basin  and  Western  Europe,  Latin  America,  and 
Eastern  North  America. 

Available  Texts:  McMurray-Parkins  Geography,  Book  II 
(Macmillan) ;  Brigham-McFarland,  Book  II  (A.  B.  C.)  ;  Allen,  In- 
dustrial Europe  and  Industrial  South  America  (Ginn) ;  Bowman, 
South  America  (Rand-McNally) ;  Frye-Atwood,  Book  II  (Ginn); 
Blaitch,  Three  Industrial  Nationals  (A.  B.  C.) ;  Benezet,  The  Worid 
War  and  What  Was  Behind  It  (Scott,  Foresman)  ;  Carpenter's 
Readers,  Europe,  South  America  (A.  B.  C). 

History,   ( 1 )  Old  World  Background  of  American  History,  in- 
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eluding  the  contributions  to  the  social  inheritance  made  by  the 
Eg3rptians,  Babylonians,  Jews,  Phoenicians,  Greeks,  Romans,  Italians, 
Arabs,  Spaniards,  French,  British,  Germans,  Scandinavians,  Swiss, 
Hungarians  and  Slavic  peoples. 

(2)  The  discovery,  exploration  and  settlement  of  the  New  World 
to  1650. 

Available  Texts:  Hall  (Silver  Burdett),  Mace  &  Tanner  (R. 
M.  Co.),  Bourne  &  Benton  (Heath),  Harding  (Scott  Foresman), 
Elson  McMullan  (World)  and  forthcoming  Beard  &  Bagley  (Mac- 
millan). 

References:  Hinsdale  (Appleton) ;  Becker,  Beginnings  of 
American  People  (H.  M.  Co.). 

Civics.  (1)  Outstanding  Elements  of  Community  Life;  Their 
Origin,  Local  History,  Migrations.  (2)  Current  Events  Socially 
significant.  (3)  Practice  in  group  organizations,  room  organizations, 
group  slogans,  clubs,  clean-up  campaigns,  safety  first  drives,  etc. 

Available  Texts:  Hill  (Ginn) ;  Dunn,  Community  and  Citizen 
(Heath);  Finch  (A.  B.  C.)  ;  Hughes  (AUyn  Bacon);  McMuUen 
et  al.  (Barnes) ;  Cabot  et  al.  (H.  M.  Co.). 

References:  Barnard  &  Lewis  (Winston);  Lessons  in  Com- 
munity Life  (A.  B.  C.)   (Bureau  Education). 

Grade  8 — Geography,  (1)  Physical  and  Industrial  Geography 
of  North  America.  (2)  Territorial  development  of  the  United  States 
and  geographic  influences  on  History. 

Available  Texts:  Standard  Geographies  (see  Grade  7) ;  Allen, 
Industrial  North  America  (Ginn) ;  Carpenter's  Readers,  North 
America,  Smith  (Holt)  ;  Robinson  (R.  M.  Co.) 

References:    Brigham  Geographical  Influences  on  History. 

History,  United  States  to  1877  (topical  rather  than  chronolog- 
ical treatment).  Constant  reference  to  great  world  movements, 
political,  industrial  and  social. 

Avaibble  Texts:  Beard  &  Bagley  (MacM.)  ;  Woodbum  & 
Moran  (Longmans) ;  Bourne  &  Benton  (Heath) ;  McLoughlin 
(Appleton)  ;  Sparks:  Expansion  of  American  People  (Scott  Fores- 
man). 

References:    Lessons  on  Community  Life  (Bureau  Educaticm). 

Civics,  (1)  How  we  are  governed — Dramatizations,  Govern- 
mental elements  of  Public  Welfare,  Citizenship  activities  in  School 
and  Community  Life,  Vocational  survey.  (2)  Socially  significant; 
current  events. 
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Available  Texts:  Fisks  (H.  M.) ;  Finch  (A.  B.  C.)  ;  Nida 
(McM.) ;  Hill  (Ginn) ;  Turkington  (Ginn)  ;  Dawson  (Holt)  ;  Mc- 
Pheters  et  al.  (Holt) ;  Dunn  (Heath) ;  Hoxie  (Silver  Burdett). 

References:    Guitteau  (H.  M.  Co.) ;  Cabot  et  al.  (H.  M.  Co.). 

Grade  p — Geography.  World  Survey,  Expanding  CcMnmercial 
Interests. 

Available  Texts:  Any  standard  advanced  geography,  Smith 
(Holt) ;  Robinson  (Rand-McNally). 

History.  ( 1 )  Recent  American  History  treated  topically,  World 
Relationship.  (2)  Socially  significant  current  events.  (3)  Voca- 
tional survey. 

Available  Texts:  Beard  &  Bagley  (MacM.)  ;  Woodbum  & 
Moran  (Longmans)  ;  Leavitt  &  Brown  (MacM.)  ;  McLoughlin  (Ap- 
pleton)  ;  Comman  &  Gerson;  Topical  Survey  (Heath). 

Civics,  Elements  of  Public  Welfare,  protection,  health,  educa- 
tion, etc. 

Available  Texts:  Leavitt  &  Brown  (Ginn);  Geiser:  Democ- 
racy vs.  Autocracy  (Heath) ;  Lessons  in  Community  Life  (Bureau 
Education) ;  Civics  Texts  (see  Grade  8  list). 

References:  World  Almanac,  Book  of  Knowledge,  Interna- 
tional Year  Book,  etc. 

Grade  lo — Study  of  Nations;  or  World  History  to  1789. 

Available  Texts:  West's  Modern  Progress  (Allyn  Bacon); 
Robinson  &  Beard  (Ginn)  ;  Webster  (Heath). 

References:  Tuell:  A  Study  of  Nations  (H.  M.  Co.)  ;  Geiser: 
Autocracy  vs.  Democracy  (Heath);  Bryce:  Modern  Democracies 
(MacM.) ;  Wells:  OutHne  of  History  (MacM.) ;  Van  Loon:  His- 
tory of  Mankind  (Boni  &  Liveright) ;  State  Syllabi,  New  York, 
Maryland,  New  Jersey. 

Grade  ii — (1)  American  History  and  Civics. 

Available  Texts:  Beard  (MacM.);  Muzzey  (Ginn);  Hart 
(A.  B.  C.) ;  Reed,  Form  &  Functions  (World) ;  Foreman:  Amer- 
ican Democracy  (Century);  Woodbum  &  Moran  (Longmans); 
Ashley:  New  Civics  (MacM.).    (2)  Current  Events. 

The  course  in  American  history  should  be  discontinued  and 
replaced  by  a  year  course  in  Economic  and  Sociological  organization, 
as  soon  as  ( 1 )  a  class  is  available  in  Grade  XI  that  has  had  in  the 
Ninth  Grade  the  course  in  recent  American  history  as  recommended, 
and  (2)  as  soon  as  our  teachers  have  had  more  experience  in  adapt- 
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ing  economics  and  sociology  to  high  school  pupils  in  the  Twelfth 
Grade  course  recommended  below. 

Thereafter  a  course  in  American  history  may  well  be  offered 
by  larger  schools  as  an  elective  substitute  or  supplementary  course, 
but  the  constant  prescription  should  be  economics  and  sociology. 

Grade  I^ — Economic  Organization:  One-half  year. 

Available  Texts:  Marshall  &  Lyons  (MacM.)  ;  Carver  (Ginn)  ; 
Bullock  (Silver  Burdett) ;  Thompson  (Sanborn);  Smith:  Com- 
merce and  Industry  (Holt). 

References:  Lessons  in  Community  Life  (Series  A)  (U.  S. 
Bureau  Education). 

Problems  of  Democracy:    One-half  year. 

Available  Texts:  Towne:  Social  Problems  (MacM.);  Tufts: 
The  Real  Business  (Holt);  Burch  &  Patterson:  American  Social 
Problems  (MacM.);  Elwood  Sociology  and  Modern  Social  Prob- 
lems (A.  B.  C.)  ;  Williams:  Problems  of  American  Democracy 
(Heath). 

References:  Bulletin  1916,  No.  28,  Bureau  of  Education; 
Stewart:  Social  Problems  (Allyn  Bacon). 

When  teachers  have  familiarized  themselves  with  the  content 
and  method  of  these  courses.  Economics  should  be  taught  as  a  full 
year  course  in  the  Eleventh  Grade  and  Problems  of  Democracy  as  a 
full  year  course  in  the  Twelfth  Grade. 

Small  high  schools  may  well  offer  the  courses  recommended 
herein  in  alternating  years,  thus  reducing  the  teaching  time  required. 

The  general  position  of  the  committee  in  regard  to  senior  high 
school  history  is  this:  It  is  a  valuable  cultural  background.  It 
has  great  potentialities  in  encouraging  and  directing  worthy  leisure 
activities.  In  this  regard  it  is  similar  to  literature,  elective  courses  in 
which  are  also  desirable. 

But  when  judged  on  the  basis  of  comparative  values,  it  is  the 
committee's  judgment  that  history,  the  interesting  story  of  man's  de- 
velopment from  the  savage  to  his  present  glorious,  but  still  semi- 
savage  state,  has  too  little  direct  contribution  to  mpre  intelligent 
participation  in  social  life  to  justify  a  more  continuous  appearance  of 
history  in  the  prescriptions  than  that  allotted  to  it  in  the  outline 
above. 

It  is  the  hope  of  the  committee  that  experimental  schools,  asso- 
ciated with  the  schools  of  education  of  our  great  universities,  will 
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continue  to  work  out  for  us  more  scientifically  planned  and  tested 
courses  than  are  now  available.  It  would  be  especially  valuable  if 
juch  schools  could  establish  some  sort  of  clearing  house,  not  asso- 
ciated with  any  special  field  of  social  science,  for  comparisons  of 
results  and  for  the  dissemination  of  information.  But  at  least  five 
years  must  pass  before  such  a  course  is  available.  Meantime,  we 
must  take  such  material  as  is  now  available  and  make  the  best  of  it. 
Acknowledgment  is  gratefully  made  to  Mr.  R.  N.  Hatch  of  the 
Horace  Mann  School,  New  York  City ;  Dr.  Albert  Shields,  Institute 
of  Educational  Research,  and  Dr.  H.  O.  Rugg,  Lincoln  School  of 
Teachers  College,  New  York. 

REPORT  OF  CURRICULUM  COMMITTEE 

PRINCIPAL  EDWIN  L.  MILLER 
NORTHWESTERN  HIGH  SCHOOL,  DETROIT,  MICHIGAN 

Our  detailed  report,  the  result  of  several  years*  work,  is  in  your 
hands.    This  document  recommends : 

1.  We  recognize  the  seven  aims  of  Mr.  Kingsley's  committee 
as  our  objectives. 

2.  Courses  should  be  defined,  not  in  terms  of  subject-matter, 
but  in  terms  of  the  changes  to  be  produced  in  pupils. 

3.  Curricula  and  courses  should  be  formulated  for  different 
degrees  of  ability. 

4.  There  should  be  a  required  central  core  of  work  along  the 
lines  essential  to  personal  and  social  efficiency.  This  should  include 
training  in  health,  language,  the  social  sciences,  the  exact  sciences, 
the  fine  arts,  and  vocations. 

5.  This  core  program  will  occupy  all  of  the  pupil's  time  in 
Grades  7  and  8,  84  per  cent  in  Grade  9,  68  per  cent  in  Grade  10,  and 
50  per  cent  in  Grades  11  and  12.  The  rest  of  of  the  time  is  to  be 
devoted  to  vocational  and  prevocational  training,  the  latter  term 
including  preparation  for  collie. 

6.  The  elective  or  optional  subjects  should  be  selected  by  voca- 
tional groups  and  not  by  single  subjects  or  courses. 

7.  We  recommend  that  this  report  be  adopted,  at  least  in  prin- 
ciple, and  that  committees  be  appointed  in  Health  Education,  Lan- 
guage, Social  Science,  Exact  Science,  The  Fine  Arts,  and  Vocational 
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Education  to  formulate  and  report  in  each  of  these  branches  detailed 
courses  of  study  and  procedure  for  each  unit  in  the  school  curri- 
culum. 

PROPOSED    SECONDARY-SCHOOL    CURRICULUM 

1.  The  aim  of  education  is  the  development  of  the  individual 
pupil  in  such  a  way  that,  both  during  his  school  career  and  his  later 
life,  while  himself  enjoying  the  fullest  possible  measure  of  happiness, 
he  shall  contribute  according  to  his  full  ability  to  the  happiness  of 
others. 

2.  In  order  to  realize  this  aim  educators  must  keep  in  mind 
seven  objectives:  (1)  health;  (2)  command  of  the  fundamental 
processes  needed  as  tools  in  the  affairs  of  life;  (3)  worthy  home 
membership;  (4)  citizenship;  (5)  vocational  guidance  and  training; 
(6)  worthy  use  of  leisure;  and  (7)  ethical  character. 

3.  The  supreme  function  of  the  high  school  is  the  formation 
of  worthy  attitudes  and  ideals.  The  root  of  such  attitudes  and  ideals 
is  understanding.  Teachers  must  sell  their  subjects  to  pupils.  Gen- 
eral survey  courses  in  any  subject  should  therefore  generally  precede 
intensive  work  in  that  subject  in  order  that  its  life  significance  may 
be  made  clear  to  pupils.  In  general,  all  subject  matter  should  be 
chosen  to  develop  the  ideal  of  service. 

4.  Courses  should  be  defined  in  terms  of  changes  to  be  pro- 
duced in  pupils  rather  than  in  terms  of  subject  matter.  Qearer 
thinking,  more  knowledge,  wider  interests,  higher  ideals,  more  de- 
sirable habits,  and  increased  power  should  be  sought. 

5.  The  methods  used  should  yield  a  maximum  of  self-direction, 
self -appraisal,  and  self-control,  and  should  give  experience  in  work- 
ing cooperatively  with  others. 

6.  In  determining  the  standards  of  attainment  in  any  subject 
there  should  be  taken  into  account  the  needs  of  society,  the  varying 
abilities  of  pupils,  the  next  stage  in  the  pupil's  development,  the  abil- 
ity of  the  average  teacher,  available  equipment,  available  time,  and 
available  methods  of  teaching. 

7.  Direction  of  pupils  toward  curricula  and  courses  should  be 
on  the  basis  of  measured  knowledge  of  intelligence,  of  vocational 
aptitudes,  and  of  educational  status,  which  will  increase  the  prob- 
ability of  successful  work.  That  is,  every  eflFort  should  be  made  to 
eliminate  the  chances  of  failure.    Pupils  of  like  abilities  should  be 
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taught  together.    Therefore,  curricula  and  courses  must  be  formu- 
lated for  different  d^^ees  of  ability. 

8.  In  all  continuous  curricula,  and  as  far  as  possible  in  all  other 
educational  work,  provision  should  be  made  for  a  central  core  of 
work  essential  to  the  development  of  personal  and  social  efficiency. 
This  central  core  should  consist  of  provision  for  progressive  develc^ 
ment  throughout  the  training  in:  (1)  health;  (2)  command  of 
spoken  and  written  English;  (3)  worthy  use  of  leisure  time  through 
activities  in  the  fields  of  literature,  art  and  music.  There  must  also 
be  some  study  of  civics,  sociology,  and  political  economy,  some 
knowledge  of  the  race's  history  as  a  whole,  some  contact  with  scien- 
tific method  and  achievement,  some  experience  in  the  use  of  the 
principles  of  saving,  spending,  and  accounting  for  money.  These 
are  fundamental  and  should  be  uniform  in  all  schools.  The  election 
of  additional  sjibjects  should  be  by  curriculum  groups  or  courses  and 
mainly  in  the  fields  of  vocational  training  or  preparation  for  higher 
education.  In  other  words,  college  preparatory  courses  should  be 
considered  vocational  and  treated  on  the  same  exacting  plane  as  other 
vocational  subjects. 

9.  In  general,  the  work  common  to  all  curricula  should  include 
each  of  the  six  major  educational  divisions:  (1)  Health  Education; 
(2)  language;  (3)  The  Social  Sciences;  (4)  The  Exact  Sciences; 
(5)  The  Social  Arts;  (6)  Vocational  Training.  The  following  is  a 
possible  distribution  of  the  subjects  that  should  constitute  the  core 
of  the  curriculum  and  that  all  pupils  should  be  required  to  pursue: 

Core  Subjects,  each  to  have  not  less  than  five  40-minute 
periods  a  week,  four  SO-minute  periods,  or  an  equivalent. 
(1)  Health,    Grades  7-12. 

(a)  Exercise  in  gymnasium  and  on  playground. 

(b)  Relaxation  by  means  of  games. 

(c)  Instruction  in  eating,  sleeping,  clothing,  swinuning, 
bathing,  biology,  hygiene,  physiology,  housing,  first 
aid,  safety,  good  sportsmanship. 

(d)  A  health  card  should  be  kept  for  each  pupil  for  Grades 
7-12,  nurses  and  physicians  supplied,  and  instruction 
courses  established  for  teachers. 

The  health  program  should  be  organized  so  as  to  progress  from 
term  to  term,  and  include  games,  exercise,  personal  hygiene,  health 
habits,  nutrition,  clothing,  sanitation,  first  aid,  housing,  physiology, 
biology,  etc.     It  can  be  put  into  full  operation  only  when  proper 
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physical  provision  is  made  for  the  work ;  but  a  beginning  should  be 
made,  of  course,  with  such  means  as  are  available. 

(2)  Language,    Grades  7-12. 

Training  in  oral  and  written  expression  and  in  the  arts  of  appre- 
ciating the  printed  page  and  the  spoken  word,  including  survey 
courses  in  the  foreign  languages  from  which  English  is  derived. 

The  foreign  language  courses  will  have  to  be  worked  out  experi- 
mentally on  a  small  scale  previous  to  being  put  into  operation.  The 
purpose  is  not  to  study  Latin,  Greek,  French  or  Spanish  for  the  sake 
of  those  languages,  but  for  the  sake  of  English.  The  products  ex- 
pected are  a  better  command  of  the  English  vocabulary;  skill  in 
translation,  which  means  skill  in  composition ;  and  some  insight  into 
foreign  health,  home,  civic,  leisure  and  ethical  ideals. 

(3)  Social  Arts,    Grades  7-12. 

The  term  "Social  Arts"  is  used  here  to  designate :  (a)  The  Fine 
Arts  (Literature,  Art,  Music);  (b)  Ethics;  (c)  Studies  in  Current 
Problems  of  Government,  Society,  Science,  and  Industry;  (d)  In- 
struction and  Work  in  Thrift,  Safety,  Charity;  (e)  Drives  for  va- 
rious worthy  civic  and  social  purposes;  (f)  Current  Events. 

The  courses  in  Social  Arts  should  be  largely,  if  not  wholly, 
organized  so  as  to  require  no  preparation  by  pupils.  They  may  be 
conducted  in  auditoriums  and  in  groups  ranging  from  50  to  100. 
They  may  include,  among  other  things,  instruction  by  movies,  by 
stereopticons,  by  phonographs,  by  concerts,  by  speakers,  by  plays,  by 
demonstrations,  etc.,  etc.  The  participation  of  the  pupils  themselves 
in  the  conduct  of  these  exercises  should  be  encouraged. 

(4)  Social  Sciences.    Four  units  in  six  years. 

a)  Survey  of  Civic  Life  and  Institutions. 

b)  American   History,   including   its   European   background, 
U.  S.  Geography,  and  its  social  and  economic  problems. 

c)  Civics. 

d)  Problems  of  Democracy. 

(5)  Exact  Sciences,    Grades  7-9. 

a)  Applications  of  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  and  Geometry. 

b)  General  Science. 

c)  Greneral  Geography. 

d)  General  Bookkeeping. 

(6)  Vocation.    Grades  7-8. 
a)  Shop  and  office  experience  in  many  fields,  including  House- 
hold Mechanics  for  boys  and  Household  Arts  for  girls. 
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(b)  Definite  vocational  training  for  pupils  who  cannot  remain 
'ong  in  school. 

(c)  Foreign  language  training  for  pupils  whose  ability  and  pros- 
pects render  such  work  desirable. 

(7)  Vocational  Electives,    Grades  f-lZ. 

In  Grade  9  one,  in  Grade  10  two,  and  in  Grades  11  and  12  three 
units  should  be  devoted  to  direct  vocational  training  or  to  preparation 
for  the  vocational  training  that  leads  to  teaching,  law,  medicine,  engi- 
neering, art,  music,  business  administration,  journalism,  literature, 
and  other  professions,  i.  e.,  college  preparatory  work. 

This  program,  if  put  into  operation  Jan.,  1923,  in  Grade  7B, 
would  then  reach  8B  in  Jan.,  1924;  9B,  Jan.,  1925;  lOB,  Jan.,  1926; 
IIB,  Jan.,  1927;  and  12B,  Jan.,  1928. 

The  elective  or  optional  studies  should  be  chosen  by  groups 
selected  so  as  to  prepare  the  pupils  for  a  definite  vocation,  the  word 
vocation  being  used  in  a  broad  sense,  so  that  it  will  include  those 
studies  which  lie  at  the  foundation  of  teaching,  writing,  law,  medi- 
cine, engineering,  dentistry,  business  administration,  etc.,  as  well  as 
commercial  studies,  drawing,  manual  arts,  household  arts,  automobile 
mechanics,  etc.  There  should  therefore  be  various  courses,  desig- 
nated as  Teachers'  Preparatory,  College  Preparatory,  Engineering, 
Commercial,  Household  Arts,  Mechanics,  Art,  Music,  Literature, 
Science,  Mathematics,  Language,  Pre-Medic. 

As  a  type  of  these  groups,  the  following  are  suggested,  the  non- 
core  subjects  being  marked  (v)  for  vocational: 

COLLEGE    PREPARATORY   CURRICULUM 

Each  subject  to  have  each  week  at  least  five  periods  of  40 
minutes  each  or  the  equivalent. 


9B  ( 1 )  Health  9 A 

(2)  Language 

(3)  Social  Arts 

(4)  Social  Science 

(5)  General  Mathematics 
(v)  Latin,  French,  Spanish, 


1)  Health 

2)  Language 

3)  Social  Arts 

4)  Social  Science 

5)  General  Mathematics 
v)  Latin,  French,  Spanish, 


Manual  Training,  Me-  Manual  Training,  Me- 
chanical Drawing,  chanical  Drawing, 
Household  Arts,  Mu-  Household  Arts,  Mu- 
sic, or  Art.  sic,  or  Art. 
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lOB(l)  Health-Physiology 

(2)  Letter  and  News  Com- 
position 

(3)  Social  Arts 

(4)  Social  Science 

(v)  Latin,  French,  Spanish, 
Manual  Training,  Me- 
chanical Drawing, 
Household  Arts,  Mu- 
sic, or  Art. 

(v)  Algebra  (1,2) 


lOA(l)  Health-Biology 

(2)  Types    of    Litera- 
ture 

(3)  Social  Arts 

(4)  Social  Science 

(v)  Latin,  French,  Spanish, 
Manual  Training,  Me- 
chanical Drawing, 
Household  Arts,  Mu- 
sic, or  Art. 

(v)  Algebra  (2,  3) 


llB(l)  Health 

(2)  Composition  Arts 

(3)  Social  Arts 

(v)  Geometry  (1) 

(v)  Take  2:  Greek,  Latin, 
French,  Spanish,  His- 
tory, or  Science. 


IIA  (1)  Health 

(2)  History  of  Literature 

(3)  Social  Arts 
(v)  Geometry  (2) 

(v)  Take  2:  Greek,  Latin, 
French,  Spanish,  His- 
tory, or  Science. 


12B  (1)  Health 

(2)  History  of  Literature 

(3)  Social  Arts 

(v)  Take  3:  Geometry  (3), 
Greek,  Latin,  French, 
Spanish,  History,  or 
Science. 


12A  (1)  Health 

(2)  Vocational  Composition 

(3)  Social  Arts 

(v)  Take  3:  Algebra  (4), 
and  Trigonometry, 
Greek,  Latin,  French, 
Spanish,  History,  or 
Science. 


ENGINEERING  CURRICULUM 


9B(1)  Health 

(2)  Language 

(3)  Social  Arts 

(4)  Social  Science 

(5)  General  Mathematics 
(v)  Latin,  French,  Spanish, 

Mechanical      Drawing, 
or  Shop 


9A(1)  Health 

(2)  Language 

(3)  Social  Arts 

(4)  Social  Science 

(5)  General  Mathematics 
(v)  Latin,  French,  Spanish, 

Mechanical      Drawing, 
or  Shop 
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lOB(l)  Health-Physiology 

(2)  Letter  and  News  Com- 
position 

(3)  Social  Arts 

(4)  Social  Science 

(v)  Algebra  (1,  2) 

(v)  Latin,  French,  Spanish, 
Shop,    or     Mechanical 

drawing 

llB(l)  Health 

(2)  Composition  Arts 

(3)  Social  Arts 
(v)  Geometry    (1) 
(v)  Chemistry  (1) 

(v)  Latin,  French,  Spanish, 
or  History 

12B(1)  Health 

(2)  History  of  Literature 

(3)  Social  Arts 
(v)  Geometry    (3) 
(v)  Physics  (1) 

(v)  Latin,  French,  Spanish, 
or  History 


lOA(l)  Health-Biology 

(2)  Types  of  Literature 

(3)  Social  Arts 

(4)  Social  Science 
(v)  Algebra  (2,  3) 

(v)  Latin,  French,  Spanish, 
Shop,  or  Mechanical 
Drawing 


nA(l)  Health 

(2)  History  of  Literature 

(3)  Social  Arts 
(v)  Geometry  (2) 
(v)  Chemistry  (2) 

(v)  Latin,  French,  Spanish, 
or  History 

12A(1)  Health 

(2)  Vocational  Composition 

(3)  Social  Arts 

(v)  Algebra  (4)  and  Trig- 
onometry 

(v)  Physics  (2) 

(v)  Latin,  French,  Spanish, 
or  History 


COMMERCIAL  COURSE 


9B(1)  Health 

(2)  Language 

(3)  Social  Arts 

(4)  Social  Science 

(5)  General  Arithmetic 
(v)  Typewriting  and   Pen- 
manship 


9A  (1)  Health 

(2)  Language 

(3)  Social  Arts 

(4)  Social  Science 

(5)  Bookkeeping 

(v)  Typewriting  and   Pen- 
manship 
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lOB(l)  Health-Physiolog}' 

(2)  Letter  and  News  Com- 
position 

(3)  Social  Arts 
(v)  Bookkeeping 
(v)  Shorthand 
(v)  Typewriting 

IIB  (1)  Health 

(2)  Composition  Arts 

(3)  Social  Arts 

(v)  Elect  3:  Bookkeeping, 
Shorthand,  Typewrit- 
ing, Spanish,  Mathe- 
matics, Science,  History 

12B(1)  Health 

(2)  English  Literature 

(3)  Social  Arts 

(v)  Elect  3:  Cost  Account- 
ing, Shorthand,  Busi- 
n  e  s  s  Organization, 
Spanish,  Mathematics, 
Science,  History 


lOA(l)  Health-Biology 

(2)  Types  of  Literature 

(3)  Social  Arts 
(v)  Bookkeeping 
(v)  Shorthand 
(v)  Typewriting 

llA(l)  Health 

(2)  English  Literature 

(3)  Social  Arts 

(v)  Elect  3:  Commercial 
Law,  Shorthand,  Type- 
writing, Mathematics, 
Science,  History 

12A(1)  Health 

(2)  Vocational  Composi- 
tion 

(3)  Social  Arts 

(v)  Elect  3:  Salesmanship, 
Shorthand,  Office  Prac- 
tice, Spanish,  Mathe- 
matics, Science,  History 


PRE-MEDICAL  AND  PRE-DENTAL  COURSE 


9B 


lOB 


(1) 

Health 

9A 

iK 

I  Health 

(2) 

Language 

(2] 

1  language 

(3) 

Social  Arts 

(3; 

1  Social  Arts 

(4) 

American  History 

(4: 

1  American  History 

(5) 

General  Mathematics 

(5: 

1  General  Mathematics 

(v) 

Latin 

(v; 

I  T^tin 

(1) 

Health-Physiology 

lOA 

(i: 

)  Health-Biology 

(2) 

Letter  and  News  Com- 

(2] 

1  Types  of  Literature 

position 

(3^ 

1  Social  Arts 

(3)- 

Social  Arts 

(4; 

1  Social  Science 

(4) 

Social  Science 

(v; 

1  Algebra  (2,  3) 

(v) 

Algebra  (1.2) 

(v: 

1  Latin 

(v) 

Latin 
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IIB 


12B 


(1)  Health 

llA 

(1) 

Heahh 

(2)  Composition  Arts 

(2) 

History  of  Literature 

(3)  Social  Arts 

(3) 

Social  Arts 

(v)  Geometry  (1) 

(v) 

Geometry  (2) 

(t)  Chemistry  (1) 

(v) 

Chemistry  (2) 

(v)  French  or  Spanish 

(v) 

French  or  Spanish 

(1)  Health 

12A 

(1) 

Health 

(2)  History  of  Literature 

(2) 

Vocational  Composition 

(3)  Social  Arts 

(3) 

Social  Arts 

(v)  Algebra  (4) 

(V) 

Trigonometry 

(v)  Physics  (1) 

(V) 

Physics   (2) 

(v)  French  or  Spanish 

(v) 

French  or  Spanish 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Miller  that  the  reports  given  be  printed. 
The  motion  carried. 

The  Chairman  presented  Principal  William  A.  Wetzel  of 
Trenton  High  School,  Trenton,  New  Jersey,  who  gave  his 
report,  The  Distribution  of  Students'  Time. 


REPORT  OF  COMMITTEE  ON  DISTRIBUTION  OF  TIME 

Chairman,  Principal  William  A.  Wetzel,  High  School,  Trenton, 
New  Jersey;  Principal  Edward  Rynearson,  Fifth  Avenue  High 
School,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania ;  Principal  Roy  Cook,  Topeka  High 
School,  Topeka,  Kansas ;  Principal  Parke  Schoch,  West  Philadelphia 
High  School  for  Girls,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania;  Principal  E.  H. 
Kemper  McComb,  Manual  Training  High  School,  Indianapolis, 
Indiana;  Principal  John  L.  Stewart,  Parkersburg  High  School, 
Parkersburg,  West  Virginia;  Principal  Roscoe  C.  Hill,  East  Side 
High  School,  Denver,  Colorado. 

Many  advances  in  secondary  educational  theory  have  been  made 
in  the  last  few  years.  Prominent  among  these  are  the  publications  of 
the  Committee  on  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Education  and  va- 
rious studies  made  in  the  field  of  directed  study.  The  purpose  of 
this  report  is  to  frame  a  time  schedule  which  will  make  it  possible 
to  put  into  educational  practice  some  of  the  fundamental  ideas  em- 
bodied in  these  studies.  Necessarily  such  a  report  must  give  con- 
sideration to  the  length  of  the  class  period,  the  total  number  of 
weekly  periods,  the  number  of  weekly  periods  per  subject,  the  number 
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of  subjects  to  constitute  a  normal  schedule,  the  institutional  period, 
and  the  length  of  the  school  day. 

I.    Length  of  the  class  period. 

It  is  very  evident  from  the  results  of  careful  inquiry  that  class 
periods  at  present  seldom  exceed  forty-five  minutes  in  length  and 
frequently  are  limited  to  forty  minutes.  Nor  do  many  administrators 
seem  to  feel  the  need  of  a  longer  period.  One  principal  writes  that 
forty  minutes  is  long  enough  "if  made  snappy."  Another  considers 
"forty-five  minutes  long  enough  for  any  high-school  study."  An- 
other principal  writes  that  to  lengthen  the  class  period  to  sixty 
minutes  is  "rotten  from  scholarship  and  pupil's  health  standpoint." 
Another  states  that  in  less  than  thirty  minutes  "children  become 
mentally  weary." 

On  the  other  hand,  one  of  the  best  authorities  in  secondary  edu- 
cation writes :  "I  am  decidedly  of  the  opinion  that  the  longer  school 
period  with  a  reorganized  recitation  is  greatly  needed.  I  think  we 
should  work  toward  a  class  period  of  uniform  length,  so  that  the 
double  period  nuisance  can  be  eliminated."  Two  others,  one  in 
charge  of  an  excellent  technical  high  school,  the  other  an  assistant 
superintendent  in  charge  of  high  schools  in  a  large  city,  say  that 
sixty  minutes  is  long  enough  for  all  secondary-school  laboratory 
periods.  One  of  them  includes  shops,  but  admits  that  "teachers 
will  howl." 

The  committee  believes  that  the  first  vital  consideration  is  the 
character  of  the  recitation;  that  the  traditional  recitation  period  of 
checking  the  work  of  the  class  which  now  consumes  so  much  time  in 
the  daily  oral  quiz,  the  objective  test  takes  less  time,  is  more  scien- 
tific, more  searching,  and  serves  as  a  greater  incentive  to  pupils  to 
do  their  daily  work. 

The  committee  does  not  at  this  time  recommend  a  formula  for 
the  distribution  of  the  time  of  the  class  period.  It  rather  stresses  the 
fact  that  checking  work  previously  assigned  is  only  one  phase  of 
work,  that  the  big  thing  is  to  direct  pupils  intelligently  in  their  work, 
that  the  class  period  is  the  time  primarily  for  "creative  thinking"; 
that  the  class  room  is  a  work  shop  primarily  and  not  an  accounting 
room,  that  the  teacher  is  a  director  rather  than  a  bookkeeper;  that 
the  pupils  should  come  to  the  class  room  without  something  and  leave 
with  something,  rather  than  the  reverse.     The  committee  believes 
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further  that  study  periods,  except  as  organically  connected  with  a 
teaching  program,  should  be  discontinued  as  far  as  possible. 

The  committee  (with  one  exception)  is  agreed  that  the  technique 
of  the  recitation  in  a  senior  high  school  requires  a  minimum  of  sixty 
minutes. 

The  committee  believes  that  junior  schools  adopting  the  sixty- 
minute  period  should  relieve  the  fatigue  through  some  form  of 
setting-up  exercises  during  the  period. 

II.  Number  of  weekly  periods. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  poor  pupil  is  entitled  to  as  much 
of  the  teacher's  time  as  the  good  pupil ;  and  that  varying  the  number 
of  class  periods  according  to  the  ability  of  the  pupil  is  in  accord- 
ance with  the  theory  of  the  recitation  of  the  "hearing  classes" 
type. 

The  committee  recommends  that,  excepting  certain  technical 
schools  stressing  shop  work,  twenty  weekly  periods  of  class  room  in- 
struction may  be  accepted  as  standard. 

III.  Number  of  weekly  class  periods  per  subject. 

The  committee  believes  that  insistence  on  the  uniform  number 
of  five  weekly  periods  is  not  in  accordance  with  sound  educational 
theory. 

In  secondary  schools  outside  of  the  United  States  the  number 

varies  from  one  to  eight.    The  Committee  of  Ten  recommended  four. 

In  the  latest  program  for  junior  high  schools  in  Pennsylvania  the 

number  of  class  periods  in  English,  Mathematics,  Social  Studies,  and 

science  varies  from  two  to  five. 

The  committee  believes  that  a  definite  organization  of  units  of 

work  and  intelligent  method  are  fundamental  to  a  consideration  of 

the  number  of  weekly  class  periods ;  that  in  the  organization  of  any 

such  unit  having  for  its  purpose  the  working  of  certain  changes  in 

the  pupil,  the  definite  contribution  of  the  unit  should  be  definitely 

listed  under  knowledge,  interests,  ideals,  habits,  power;  that  class 

room  procedure  should  have  in  mind  just  as  definitely  the  attainment 

of  the  aims  listed  under  these  heads.    The  number  of  weekly  class 

periods  may  therefore  vary  according  to  the  character  of  the  unit  of 

work  as  outlined  above. 

The  committee  wishes  to  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  daily 

class  periods  are  not  necessary  to  meet  the  time  requirements  of  a 

college  entrance  unit  (120  clock  hours).     It  is  evident  that  four 
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weekly  class  periods  of  60  minutes  each  will  more  than  do  this. 
The  committee  also  reports  that  schools  not  holding  to  the  daily 
recitation  program  have  no  difficulty,  with  the  possible  exception  of 
«first  year  Latin,  to  cover  any  college  entrance  unit  of  work  in  two 
semesters  of  four  weekly  class  periods  of  a  minimum  of  sixty 
minutes. 

If  uniformity  is  desired,  the  committee  recommends  four  rather 
than  five  weekly  class  periods.  In  the  senior  school  one  member  of 
the  committee  would  limit  this  recommendation  to  the  last  two  years. 

IV.     The  number  of  subjects  to  constitute  a  normal  schedule. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  forecasts  the  problem  now 
under  consideration  in  the  following  words :  "There  is  an  obvious 
convenience  in  the  number  five  (weekly  periods),  because  it  ordinar- 
ily gives  one  period  a  day  for  five  days  in  the  week.  But  there  is  also 
an  obvious  disadvantage  in  making  too  free  use  of  the  number  five.  It 
practically  limits  to  three,  or  at  most  four,  the  number  of  subjects 
which  the  individual  pupil  may  pursue  simultaneously,  and  this  limit 
is  inexpedient  in  a  four-year  program.*'  The  committee  believes  that 
even  more  than  thirty  years  ago,  a  consideration  of  problems  vital 
to  the  lives  of  our  young  people  involves  a  wider  program  than  can 
be  fitted  into  a  four-subject  five-hour  schedule.  Cardinal  Principles 
of  Secondary  Education  stresses  these  problems. 

An  analysis  of  the  curricula  of  the  best  high  schools  in  the 
United  States  shows  no  common  thought  concerning  a  program  of 
civic  training. 

Ours  seems  to  be  a  democratic  program  of  education  rather  than 
a  program  of  democratic  education. 

Curriculimi  making  for  secondary  schools  needs  not  so  much 
individual  liberty  on  the  part  of  the  framers  of  these  curricula  as  it 
needs  a  recognition  of  common  needs  and  common  training  to  meet 
those  needs. 

Present  world  conditions  and  the  relation  of  our  democracy 
to  those  conditions  make  imperative  the  adoption  of  a  definite  pro- 
gram of  civic  training  for  our  secondary  schools. 

The  report  of  the  Committee  of  Ten  thirty  years  ago  recom- 
mended that  one-fourth  of  the  whole  high  school  course  should  be 
devoted  to  the  natural  sciences  and  that  history  and  civil  government 
be  placed  in  every  curriculum  during  the  last  eight  years  of  the 
school  course. 
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Such  a  program  on  civic  training  should  include :  One  unit  of 
general  science,  offered  not  later  than  the  ninth  year,  and  one  unit 
of  "biology  in  its  relation  to  human  welfare,"  offered  not  later  than 
the  tenth  year.  (Report  of  Committee  on  Reorganization  of  Science 
in  Secondary  Schools.) 

Four  full  units  of  social  studies  in  the  last  four  years  of  the 
secondary  school  course  as  outlined  in  the  report  of  the  Committee 
on  Social  Studies. 

The  committee  believes  that  the  ntunber  of  units  required  for  a 
diploma  should  be  the  same  in  all  curricula.  The  variation  should 
consist  in  the  character  and  not  in  the  number  of  the  imits.  College 
entrants  should  be  required  to  take  the  program  of  civic  training. 
An  institution  supported  by  public  taxes  has  no  right  to  shunt  this 
responsibility.  Besides  there  is  no  guarantee  that  a  pupil  taking  a 
college  preparatory  curriculum  will  go  to  college,  or  that,  if  he  goes, 
he  will  receive  this  training. 

In  order,  therefore,  to  find  a  place  for  the  consideration  of  such 
problems  are  involved  in  any  plan  of  reorganizing  the  secondary- 
school  program,  the  committee  recommends  that  the  number  of  dass 
room  subjects  to  constitute  a  normal  schedule  shall  be  five. 

Schools  now  operating  on  a  four  subject  five  hour  program  can 
shift  readily  to  a  five  subject  four  hour  program.  The  pupil  hour 
load  per  day  will  not  be  increased  in  such  a  change.  The  increase  in 
the  pupil  hour  load  per  week  is  largely  offset  by  the  advantage  of  the 
longer  class  period.  Four  class  periods  of  sixty  minutes  per  week 
probably  offer  greater  opportunity  for  individual  work  than  five  class 
periods  of  forty-five  minutes  each.  Neither  does  such  a  change  in- 
volve an  increase  in  the  ntunber  of  teachers.  It  does  involve  a  read- 
justment of  the  teaching  force.  lowering  the  time  demand  of  each 
of  four  subjects  from  one-fourth  to  one-fifth  of  the  total  classroom 
time  will  release  the  necessary  number  of  teachers  to  teach  the  addi- 
tional subject.  The  change  is  not  so  easy  if  the  number  of  weekly 
periods  is  not  uniform  in  the  reorganized  schedule.  But  the  principle 
is  the  same. 

V.     The  institutional  period. 

The  daily  program  should  provide  a  definite  period  for  activities 
peculiar  to  the  life  of  the  school  as  an  institution.  The  custom  of 
taking  this  time  from  the  regular  academic  program  should  be  dis- 
continued. 
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VI.    Length  of  school  day. 
With  proper  shop,  gymnasium,  and  auditorium  facilities,  the 
school  day  will  approximate  six  hours  in  length,  of  which  four  hours 
for  most  pupils  will  be  spent  in  class  rooms  under  the  direct  instruc- 
tion of  teachers. 

EXHIBIT  A 

PRESENT  STATUS  OF  CIVIC  TRAINING  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

The  thirty-two  combinations  listed  below  of  the  required  units 
in  science  and  social  studies  in  the  best  high  schools  of  the  United 
States  show  no  constructive  thinking  on  the  part  of  the  curriculum 
makers  to  meet  a  common  need  of  civic  training  in  our  public 
schools.  One  school  requires  only  four  years  of  English  and  one 
year  of  algebra.  Another  school  requires  three  units  of  English, 
one  of  algebra,  one  of  geometry,  and  one  of  a  laboratory  science,  be- 
cause "this  conforms  to  university  entrance  requirements  for  all  col- 
leges." Combination  (1)  is  typical  of  schools  requiring  no  science 
and  no  social  studies;  combination  (2)%f  schools  requiring  no 
science  and  two  half-year  credits  of  social  studies,  but  the  character 
not  specified,  etc. 


HALF-YEAR   CREDITS   REQUIRED  IN: 

Science  Social  Studies 

1.  0  0 

2.  0  2 

3.  0  2  1  Civics,   1   American   History. 

4.  0  4  2  American  History,  2  History. 

5.  0  6  Social    Science. 

6.  0  6  2  Vocations  and  Community  Civics. 

2  American  History  and  Literature. 
2  English  History  and  Literature. 

7.  1  Gen.    Sci 2     1  Greek  History,  1  Roman  History. 

8.  Com.   Geog 2 

9.  1  Gen.  Sci 5     1  Community  Civics,  1  Mod.  Hist. 

10.  2  Phys.   or   Chem 0     1  American  History,  1  Civic  Govt. 

11.  2  Any  Lab.  science 0     1  Economics. 

12.  2  Any    science    2 

13.  2  Any    science    2 

14.  2  Physics    2     Any  History. 

16.  2  Any   science 2  American  History  and  Civics. 

16.  2  Biology    2  American   History. 

17.  2  Any  science    3  Community   Gvics   and   Vocations. 

18.  2  Lab.    Science    4  History  and   Civics. 

19.  2  Lab.   Science    4  2  American  History,  1  Civics. 

History. 
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20.  2  Lab.   Science    4     4  History  or  2  History  and  2  Eco- 

nomics. 

21.  2  Any    science    4     Social  Studies  of  which  2  must  be 

History. 

22.  2  Gen.   Science    4     2  Civics  and  Vocations,  1  Modem 

European  History,  1  Amer.  His. 

23.  2  Biology   or    Gen.    Sci...6     2  Modem  European  History. 

1  American  History,  1  Amer.  Govt 

24.  2  Chem.  or  Physics 7     1  Civics  (9th),  2  European  Hist 

2  American   History,  1   Economics. 

1  Citizenship,  1   Greek  and  Roman 

History,  1  Medieval  History. 

25.  3  1  Physiology,  2  Physics         2  Modern     European     History,     1 

or  Chem 4  American   History,  1   Civics. 

26.  4  2  Gen.  Biology 2     2  Civics,  2  History. 

2  Senior  Sch.  Science. 

27.  4  2  Biology     2     Any  Social  Study. 

2  Senior  Sch.  Science. 

28.  4  2  General  Science 2     American  History  and  Civics. 

2  Phys.  or  Chem. 

29.  4  Biology    or    Botany    or         1  American  History.  1  Civics. 

Physiology,  2  Phys.  or 
Physiology,  2  Phys.  or  American  History. 

2  Chemistry    2 

30.  4  2  Biology   3 

2  Physics  or  Chem.  History  or  Civics  or  Economics. 

31.  4  2  General  Science    4 

2  Physics  or   Chem.  2  Civics  and  Economics. 

32.  4  2  General   Science 8     2  Ancient    History. 

2  Biology.  2  Com.   Civics,  2  Background 

American   History,  2  American 
Hist 

2  Social    Problems. 
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FIFTH  SESSION 

The  fifth  session  was  called  to  order  by  President  Prunty  at 
2:06  P.  M.  The  first  paper,  The  Assembly  Period,  was  presented 
from  manuscript  by  Professor  Elbert  K.  Fretwell,  Teachers  College, 
Columbia  University. 

THE  ASSEMBLY. 

PROFESSOR  ELBERT  K.  FRETWELL 
TEACHERS  COLLEGE,  COLUMBIA  UNIVERSITY 

Are  high  school  assemblies  desirable?  If  so,  what  kind?  How 
should  they  be  organized  and  directed  and  how  often  and  how  long 
should  they  be?  The  test  of  the  work  of  the  assembly  will  be 
found  not  in  theory  but  in  the  effect  on  the  life  and  character  of  the 
pupil  as  a  citizen  of  the  school  and  upon  the  spirit  and  work  of  the 
school  in  developing  good  citizens. 

The  fundamental  business  of  the  schools,  supported  by  public 
taxation,  is  to  train  pupils  to  perform  successfully  their  duties  and 
meet  their  opportunities  as  citizens.  We  have  come  to  recognize 
that  the  way  to  develop  pupils  into  good  citizens  of  the  future  is  to 
organize  our  educational  system  so  that  pupils  of  elementary  and 
secondary  school  age  are  good  citizens  of  the  school  and  in  all 
their  activities  in  the  community,  now.  Pupils  in  our  schools  have 
their  rights,  duties,  and  privileges  now  and  it  is  in  meeting  these 
obligations  and  opportunities  that  they  develop  the  mental  attitudes, 
habits,  and  skills  that  make  them  increasingly  good  citizens.  How- 
ever, it  is  not  enough  for  the  pupil-citizen  to  obey  the  laws.  The 
situation  must  be  so  arranged  that  the  pupil  finds  satisfaction  in 
creating  new  opportunities,  in  assuming  successfully  new  obligations 
that  make  for  the  good  of  himself  and  of  his  fellows.  This  pupil  is 
not  to  be  a  passive,  harmless  individual  but  a  citizen  who  knows  the 
facts,  thinks  straight,  is  morally  earnest  and  strives  with  enthusiasm 
to  improve  the  conditions  he  finds.  It  is  possible  to  organize  the 
conditions  so  that  the  pupils  desire  to  improve  the  school,  and, 
through  repeated  activities,  form  the  habits  and  acquire  the  skills 
necessary  for  constructive  citizenship.  If  the  good  citizen  is  one 
characterized  by  such  qualities  as  initiative,  leadership,  cooperation 
and  intelligent  obedience  to  authority,  it  is  of  primary  importance 
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that  all  educational  agencies  enable  pupils  to  practice  these  qualities 
with  satisfaction. 

It  is  the  business  of  the  whole  school  situation  to  develop  the 
qualities  of  citizenship.  There  are  at  least  four  ways  by  which  the 
school  may  carry  on  this  endeavor :  by  the  content  of  the  curriculum, 
by  the  method  of  teaching,  by  the  participation  of  the  pupil  in  the 
extra-curricular  life  of  the  school  and  by  the  utilization  on  the  part 
of  the  school  of  such  supplementary  agencies  as  scouting  and  the 
Junior  Red  Cross.  The  pupil  must  not  lead  two  comparatively  un- 
related lives  at  once:  one  composed  of  doing  school  work  that  the 
teachers  want  him  to  do  and  another  made  up  of  participating  in  the 
social  life  of  the  school  that  he  wants  to  do.  The  whole  school 
scheme  must  provide  for  his  learning  to  be  a  better  citizen  by  his 
practice  in  being  a  citizen. 

In  the  extra-curricular  phase  of  this  citizenship  training  pro- 
gram, the  school  assembly  can  train  the  citizens  of  the  school  to  per- 
form better  those  desirable  activities  he  is  going  to  perform  any- 
way and  at  the  same  time,  under  skillful  guidance,  the  assembly  may 
be  a  means  of  revealing  to  the  young  citizen  higher  types  of  activity 
and  make  these  desired  and  to  an  extent  possible. 

The  assembly  as  one  means  the  school  uses  for  the  direct  educat- 
ing of  its  citizens,  may  take  an  active  part  in  the  formation  of  pi^dU^ 
opinion.  Since  all  people  and,  especially  the  young,  are  greatly  influ- 
enced by  the  approval  or  the  disapproval  of  their  fellows,  the  par- 
ticipation of  the  whole  school,  teachers  and  pupils,  in  a  conscious 
effort  to  form  intelligent  public  opinion  is  of  g^eat  importance  in 
training  citizens.  The  assembly  is  one  place  to  form  this  opinion. 
Many  high-school  problems  that  depend  largely  on  public  opinion 
demand  the  united  effort  of  the  whole  group  for  their  solution.  What 
is  the  attitude  of  the  whole  school,  pupils  as-well  as  teachers,  on  the 
matter  of  scholarship  f  What  responsibilities  shall  the  pupils  with 
their  advisers  assume  in  the  direction  of  extra-curricular  activities? 
What  has  the  school  done  in  the  past  to  merit  the  estimation  in  which 
it  is  now  held  by  the  community?  What  are  the  resources  of  the 
school  at  the  present  time  to  aid  it  in  improving  on  its  own  previous 
record?  What  is  the  school's  spirit  of  sportsmanship  for  its  own 
teams,  its  rooters  and  for  the  reception  of  visiting  teams  ?  What  is 
the  relation  of  individual  pupils  and  of  the  whole  school  to  the 
community  ?  What  is  the  school's  attitude  toward  care  of  the  build- 
ing, toward  punctuality  and  regular  attendance?     How  shall  the 
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school  receive  its  visitors  to  the  building  or  to  individual  classes? 
How  shall  the  pupils  care  for  their  individual  property?  What  is 
the  school's  attitude  toward  clubs  and  athletic  teams — shall  there 
be  clubs  and  teams  for  everyone,  or  shall  there  be  just  three  debaters^ 
and  eleven  football  players?  These  are,  of  course,  just  a  few  of  the 
more  general  problems  that  tlie  whole  school  must  solve. 

The  principal  can  solve  all  these  problems  himself  and  an- 
nounce the  solution  to  the  school.  Even  if  he  could  solve  all  the 
problems  correctly  and  do  the  impossible  by  putting  his  solutions  into 
immediate  effect,  he  would  have  robbed  the  pupils  of  the  educative 
opportunity  afforded  by  these  insistent  problems  that  must  be  solved. 
The  pupils  by  discussing  these  problems  in  the  home  room,  in  class 
organizations,  in  student  associations,  and  in  assembly,  are  educating 
themselves.  Such  a  democratic  process  is  slower  than  an  order  from 
the  principal's  c^ce,  but  a  principal  who  works  through  this  process 
will  get  more  lasting  and  more  satisfying  results.  The  forming  of 
intelligent  public  opinion  is  one  purpose  of  the  assembly. 
^  The  assembly  may  aid  in  developing  a  sense  of  unit^  in  the 
school.  The  pupils  are  divided  into  classes  according  to  their 
academic  advancement ;  further  divided  by  their  curricula ;  and  still 
further  by  their  recitation  groups.  This  same  breaking  up  into 
groups  is  carried  on  in  the  diversity  of  extra-curricular  interests  and 
in  the  location  and  social  position  of  the  home.  How  can  any  unity 
prevail  when  there  is  of  necessity  almost  an  infinite  variety  of  in- 
dividual differences?  The  assembly  can  aid  in  developing  desired 
unity  by  stressing  factors  and  interests  common  to  all ;  by  singing 
together;  by  programs  that  explore  for  the  pupils  and  teachers  the 
interests  and  activities  of  each  subject  matter  department ;  by  devel- 
opment of  public  opinion  of  the  whole  school ;  by  the  support  of  the 
schools*  representatives  in  inter-school  contests;  by  assembly  pro- 
grams in  which  representatives  of  the  whole  school  participate.  The 
assembly  may  bring  to  the  pupils  and  teachers  by  knowledge,  by  spirit 
and  by  habit  the  consciousness  of  the  unity  of  the  social  group.  Each 
pupil  and  each  teacher  through  the  assembly  may  get  a  view  not  only 
of  his  privileges  but  his  responsibility  for  the  interests  and  happiness 
of  the  whole  group  and  he  may  through  participation  form  the  habit 
of  contributing  his  small  best  for  the  good  of  the  group. 

The  conscious  forming  of  intelligent  public  opinion  and  of  de- 
veloping a  sense  of  unity  in  the  school  may  be  carried  further  by 
these  assemblies  devoted  to  transacting  the  school's  business,  espe- 
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cially  its  extra-curricular  business.  Here  may  be  the  campaigns  and 
the  culminations  of  school  elections,  the  installation  of  student  of- 
ficers, the  awarding  of  insignia  or  of  any  form  of  special  recognition. 
The  assembly  may  take  on  the  form  of  a  town  meeting  to  consider 
the  needs  of  the  school,  initiate  and  carry  out  plans  for  improving 
the  internal  life  of  the  school  or  promoting  better  relationships  with 
outside  groups.  These  assemblies  that  plan  action  for  the  whole 
group  are  usually  devoted  to  backing  up  the  team  that  is  to  meet  the 
ancient  rival.  Such  an  assembly  points  the  way  to  action.  The  com- 
bative spirit  of  this  same  group  can,  through  assembly  periods,  strive 
for  the  honor  of  the  school  in  eliminating  abuses  or  promoting  school 
virtues  new  or  ancient.  The  assembly  may  aid  in  tuning  up  the  whole 
school.  The  united  efforts  of  pupils  and  teachers  to  promote  the 
school's  best  interests,  to  sing  their  best  songs,  to  produce  or  listen  to 
their  best  plays,  or  debates,  to  learn  what  various  departments  of 
the  school  are  doing,  even  to  hear  individuals  or  a  group  present 
worthwhile  ideas  which  they  understand  intellectually  and  emotion- 
ally and  believe  in,  is  in  itself  a  tuning-up  process  for  the  hearers  and 
of  still  greater  value  to  the  most  active  participants.  The  mental 
attitude  and  mood  of  the  school  at  the  close  of  an  assembly  is  not 
an  accident  when  an  assembly  committee  composed  of  teachers  and 
pupils  in  active  co-operation  with  the  whole  school,  has  planned  and 
directed  the  presentation  of  an  assembly  program. 

The  attitude  of  respect  for  knowledge  may  be  developed  still 
further  when  a  class,  or  representatives  of  various  classes,  share  with 
the  whole  school  in  assembly  period,  knowledge,  worked  out  in 
various  recitation  groups,  that  is  of  interest  to  the  whole  school. 
Assenibly  programs  should,  to  a  very  large  extent,  grow  out  of 
regular  class  of  extra-curricular  activities.  This  sharing  of  knowl- 
edge gives  a  social  value  to  information.  Such  a  plan  may  aid  in 
motivating  class  of  extra-curricular  work;  pupils  can  see  the  value 
of  the  method  and  content  of  their  work  in  preparing  it  so  as  to 
share  its  results  with  the  whole  school  in  assembly. 

When  the  participation  in  assembly  programs  is  wisely  dis- 
tributed, by  the  assembly  committee,  there  is  training  for  a  large  per- 
centage of  the  school  in  the  expression  of  worthwhile  ideas  to  an  in- 
terested group.  So  far  as  the  actual  presentation  is  concerned,  it 
might  be  as  well  or  even  better  done  by  members  of  the  factdty,  but 
the  educational  value  that  lies  in  organizing,  preparing,  and  present- 
ing the  material  would  be  lost  to  the  pupils.    The  teacher  does  not 
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rob  the  pupil  of  his  educational  opportunity  by  solving  his  mathe- 
matical problems  for  him ;  rather  the  teacher  aids  the  pupil  by  advis- 
ing and  guiding  him  in  working  out  their  solutions.  In  the  same 
•^  manner  the  teacher  aids  pupils  in  presenting  assembly  programs. 
Likewise  the  material  the  pupil  presents  is  not  what  the  teacher  or 
someone  else  has  written  for  him  but  what  he,  profiting  by  the  crit- 
icism of  his  classmates  and  teacher,  has  worked  out  and  what  he 
understands  emotionally  and  intellectually.  Even  the  shyer  pupils 
may  succeed  admirably  for  they  can  be  so  interested  in  what  they 
have  worked  out  and  are  presenting  that  they  forget  about  them- 
selves. When  the  emphasis  is  on  presenting  ideas  clearly  and  intel- 
ligibly so  that  hearers  understand  and  get  the  point,  the  value  of  the 
training  in  expression  may  be  very  great. 

The  programs  of  assemblies  may  serve  to  widen  or  deepen  the 
^  interests  of  many  of  the  pupils.    The  material  presented  may  be  a 

demonstration  of  wireless,  or  of  how  the  school  newspaper  is  gotten 
out,  an  account  of  a  class  or  club  excursion,  poems  that  some  class 
has  come  to  like,  poems  of  a  single  author,  or  of  a  group  of  authors 
on  a  single  subject,  the  story  of  Joseph,  or  Sinbad,  or  Gulliver.  Any 
group  when  well  prepared  can  tell  the  stories  of  King  Arthur,  or 
Howard  Pyle,  Joel  Chandler  Harris,  O.  Henry,  or  Bret  Harte  so  as 
to  start  a  run  on  the  library.  Original  short  stories  or  poems  by 
pupils  may  discover  to  others  that  at  least  the  beginning  of  literary 
effort  is  not  surrounded  by  magic.  One-act  plays,  or  scenes  from 
longer  ones,  that  have  been  prepared  in  class,  or  dramatic  club,  may  be 
presented  in  accordance  with  present  tendencies  of  simplified  stage 
setting  and  costume,  so  to  give  expression  to  the  work  of  the  class 
and  interest  others  in  plays  and  in  dramatic  action  other  than  that 
of  the  "movies."  Pupils  from  appropriate  classes  might  work  out 
the  setting  and  story  so  that  crafty  Ulysses  should  tell  his  adventures 
to  his  bright-eyed  Telemachus;  Aeneas  recount  his  wanderings,  or 
Cicero  expose  Catiline  in  a  meeting  of  the  Roman  Senate  in  the 
Temple  of  Jupiter.* 

Pupils*  interests  may  be  widened  also  by  inviting  persons  from 
outside  the  school  to  participation  in  the  assembly  program.  Such 
outsiders  can  of  course  bring  new  material  or  pogsibly  a  new  view- 
point or  a  new  technique.  This  is  quite  true  6f  artists,  especially 
musicians,  but  such  speakers  or  artists  should  not  be  brought  in 
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"unless  the  subject  matter  is  in  some  way  connected  with  the  work 
going  on  in  the  school  or  unless  the  topic  will  be  of  immediate  value 
in  giving  a  new  direction  to  some  phase  of  school  life."*  The  intro- 
duction of  outside  speakers  is  too  often  a  lazy  way  of  neglecting  an 
educational  opportunity, 

The  observance  of  special  days  throughout  the  year  in  assembly 
programs  furnishes  ^^reat  temptation  to  rjegWt  i;he  pHnratinn  (oppor- 
tunity that  is  presented  and  to  fall  back  on  the  easy  method^oUiring- 
ing  in  an  outside  speaker.  Hallowe'en,  Thanksgiving,  Christmas, 
Lincoln's  and  Washington's  birthdays.  May  Day,  Memorial  Day,  as 
well  as  local  days,  furnish  opportunity  for  the  moving  spirit  of  the 
school  to  express  itself.  Where  the  assembly  as  an  educative  agency 
is  a  vital  part  of  the  school,  comparatively  few  outside  speakers  are 
needed  or  desired.  Pupils  form  habits  and  are  educated  by  what 
they  do  rather  than  by  what  some  one,  however  able,  tells  them  they 
should  do.  Where  all  teachers  and  pupils  have  constantly  in  mind 
the  possibility  of  developing  in  classwork,  something  that  may  be  of 
use  in  assembly,  there  may  be  in  that  school,  as  there  was  in  the 
Francis  W.  Parker  School,  requests  to  present  worth  while  programs 
as  much  as  forty  assemblies  in  advance.  This  does  not  mean  that 
there  is  never  any  need  for  the  outside  speaker  who  can  contribute 
to  the  work  already  undertaken  by  the  school  or  who  can  utilize  the 
theme  of  a  special  day  for  immediate  value  to  give  a  new  direction  to 
some  phase  of  school  life;  but  it  does  mean  that  the  emphasis  will 
not  be  on  such  speakers  but  on  the  co-operative  efforts  of  teachers 
and  pupils. 

This  same  idea  of  the  participation  of  the  pupils  in  the  assembly 
as  one  of  the  educative  agencies  of  the  school,  will  express  itself 
in  the  assembly  program  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  to  welcome 
new  pupils  and  new  teachers  to  the  school  and  for  pupils  and 
teachers  to  utilize  the  vacation  experiences  for  the  benefit  of  the 
whole  school.  Such  experiences  may  serve  to  re-awaken  school 
ideals  and  at  the  same  time  furnish  suggestions  to  all  the  mem- 
bers of  the  school  of  how  to  make  the  next  vacation  period  happier 
and  more  productive  of  educational  results.  In  a  school  where 
such  a  spirit  and  method  prevail,  the  assemblies  and  the  com- 
mencements at  the  close  of  the  year,  may  so  capitalize  the  achieve- 
ments of  the  graduating  class  as  to  be  a  powerful  incentive  and 


•"Some  Use*  of  School  Assemblies,"  The  Lincoln  School,  p.  19,  1922. 
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stimulus  to  the  whole  school.  Instead  of  aping  in  an  ineffective 
way  the  college  and  university  commencement,  the  secondary 
school  can  through  its  assembly  committee  and  through 
the  advisers  of  the  senior  class,  work  out  a  commencement  program 
in  accord  with  the  possibilities  of  pupils  of  this  age  and  in  keeping 
with  the  aims  of  secondary  schools. 

The  whole  aim  of  assemblies  is  based  on  the  recognition  that 
pupils  are  citizens  of  the  school,  that  if  they  are  to  share  in  the 
opportunities  of  the  school  they  can  do  so  to  the  greatest  advantage 
by  sharing  in  the  responsibilities  that  are  associated  with  these  oppor- 
tunities. These  school  citizens  are  educated  by  what  they  do.  It  is 
the  business  of  teachers  and  advisers  and  school  leaders  to  arrange 
the  situation  so  that  the  pupils  can  perform  better  those  desirable 
activities  which  they  will  perform  anyway  and  to  use  these  activities 
so  they  will  reveal  higher  types  of  activities  and  to  make  these  activi- 
ties desired  and  to  an  extent  possible.  The  assembly  is  one  of  the 
school's  best  means  of  securing  these  results  in  the  citizens  of  the 
school. 

The  aims  of  the  assembly  here  presented  find  little,  if  any,  room 
for  the  routine  assembly  made  up  of  perfunctory  reading  of  the 
Scriptures,  formal  announcements  and  didactic  addresses.  There  is 
room  and  need  for  assemblies  of  real  devotion.  There  are,  in  every 
^^  efficient  administrative  office,  better  ways  of  handling  announcements, 
and  the  didactic  address,  when  often  repeated,  defeats  itself.  This 
inherited  type  of  assembly  happily  has  passed  or  is  rapidly  passing 
out  of  our  high  schools. 

How  often  shall  there  be  assemblies?  A  daily  assembly  in  a 
school  of  one  thousand  pupils  costs  at  least  twenty-five  hundred  pupil 
hours  per  week.  Can  any  school  with  any  serious  regard  for  the 
economy  of  time  afford  such  an  outlay?  I  think  not.  While  the 
amount  of  time  devoted  to  assemblies  will  depend  on  many  phases 
of  the  school  life,  probably  one  general  assembly,  consuming  one  full 
recitation  period,  per  week,  is  enough.  In  addition,  there  can  be, 
with  due  economy  of  time,  one  assembly  each  week  for  each  class. 
The  three  remaining  periods  for  the  groups  that  compose  each  class, 
can  be  devoted  profitably  to  home  room  activities. 

The  fundamental  business  of  the  school  is  to  train  its  pupils  to 
perform  successfully  their  duties  and  to  meet  their  responsibilities 
as  citizens.  The  school  assembly,  as  one  phase  of  extra-curricular 
activities,  can  train  the  citizens  of  the  school  to  perform  better  those 
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desirable  activities  they  are  going  to  perform  any  way.  Hence  under 
skillful  guidance  the  pupil's  participation  in  the  assembly  may  reveal 
to  him  and  to  his  fellows  higher  types  of  activities  and  make  these 
activities  desired  and,  to  an  extent,  possible.  Pupils  are  citizens  of 
the  school.    Practice  with  satisfying  results  makes  perfect. 


Organization  for  Educational  Guidance  was  presented  from 
manuscript  by  Principal  Burton  P.  Fowler  of  Central  High 
School  of  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

THE  ORGANIZATION  OF  EDUCATIONAL  GUIDANCE 

principal  burton  p.  fowler, 

central  high  school,  CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Guidance  is  one  of  the  most  inspiring  conceptions  of  modem 
education.  As  an  educational  principle  it  makes  concrete  many  of 
our  traditional  aims  that  have  been  but  vaguely  conceived  and  only 
incidentally  achieved.  Being  a  principle  rather  than  a  procedure,  it 
is  difficult  to  say  whether  in  any  real  sense  guidance  can  be  organized. 
It  must  rather  permeate  the  school  atmosphere,  determine  the  empha- 
sis in  administration  and  run  through  every  course  of  study  and 
class  exercises. 

^Vocational  guidance  in  the  strict  sense  of  the  term  has  not  been 
a  success.  Misused  and  misunderstood  by  its  friends  and  cast  out 
by  its  foes  it  is  being  supplanted  by  a  much  worthier  successor.  Vo- 
cational guidance  was  persistently  misconstrued  to  be  guidance  into 
jobs  instead  of  guidance  into  training. 

Educational  guidance  where  intelligently  practiced  is  an  advis- 
ory function  which  helps  boys  and  girls  to  get  their  bearings  in  the 
social  and  moral  maze  of  modern  life.  Educational  guidance  pur- 
poses to  point  out  in  concrete  fashion  the  social  responsibilities  which 
good  citizens  must  bear ;  the  moral  principles  which  they  must  prac- 
tise ;  the  opportunities  which  the  school  provides ;  and  the  diversity 
of  occupations  which  the  world  affords.  An  ambitious,  all  inclusive 
program  to  be  sure,  but  nevertheless  a  compelling  one. 

As  a  basis  for  discussion  I  should  like  to  outiine  the  general 
plan  in  operation  at  Central  High  School  in  Qeveland.  While  in  some 
respects  this  plan  has  been  an  incidental  development,  it  is  neverthe- 
less based  upon  the  definite  principles  outlined  in  the  preceding  para- 
graphs. 
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The  school,  which  numbers  twenty-seven  hundred  pupils,  is 
organized  on  a  six-year  basis  with  a  fairly  definite  division  into  3 — 3 
groups.  At  the  head  of  the  advisory  system  is  an  educational  ad- 
viser who  normally  gives  all  of  her  time  to  the  work  of  guidance.  She 
is  a  trained  worker  in  this  field  and  has  charge  of  the  counselling  and 
placement  for  part-time  employment  in  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and 
twelfth  grades,  besides  teaching  classes  in  occupations  which  are 
elective  in  the  eleventh  grade.  These  classes,  in  which  the  pupils 
receive  school  credit,  meet  three  hours  a  week  in  addition  to  field 
trips. 

This  educational  adviser  is  assisted  by  three  grade  advisers,  one 
each  in  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth  grades,  who  devote  one-third 
of  their  time  to  counselling.  In  the  seventh  and  ninth  grades  the 
work  consists  wholly  of  personal  conferences,  the  largest  attention 
being  devoted  to  the  first  semester  grades,  while  all  eighth  grade 
pupils  are  organized  into  advisory  classes  which  meet  once  a  week 
and  study  a  series  of  lessons  prepared  by  a  vocational  director  on  the 
superintendent's  staff.  These  lessons  which  are  outlined  with  remark- 
able skill  constitute  one  of  the  most  valuable  features  of  the  whole 
advisory  plan.  They  deal  wth  biographical  material,  social  and 
moral  situations,  and  information  about  the  leading  occupations. 
The  teachers  have  been  trained  to  teach  these  lessons  by  extension 
courses  and  frequent  group  conferences. 

In  the  personal  conferences  which  are  held  with  all  new  pupils 
coming  into  the  school,  with  seniors  about  to  graduate,  and  as  many 
others  as  the  time  of  the  advisers  permits,  the  pupil  is  encouraged  to 
talk  freely  about  his  work  and  plans.  The  adviser  endeavors  to  set 
up  a  close  sympathetic  relationship  with  the  pupils  in  her  grade, 
which  will  prompt  full  confidence  and  enable  her  to  give  helpful  sug- 
gestions regarding  the  social  life  of  the  school,  aims  of  courses,  and 
election  of  new  courses.  Except  in  the  case  of  seniors  little  is  said 
about  individual  fitness  for  occupations.  The  seniors  are  also  organ- 
ized into  informal  groups  to  discuss  college  requirements  and  to 
receive  information  about  local  opportunities  for  advanced  study. 

In  cases  of  misconduct,  irregularity  of  attendance,  and  failure 
the  advisers  have  been  especially  helpful.  Teachers  are  encouraged 
to  refer  pupils  to  the  advisers,  where  a  personal  investigation,  includ- 
ing conference  with  the  parents  may  be  desirable.  The  school  em- 
ploys a  full  time  social  adviser  and  home  visitor  who  is  of  invaluable 
assistance  in  co-operating  wth  the  advisers. 
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While  this  personal  counselling  is  intangible  and  does  not  permit 
of  actual  measurement,  it  does  meet  a  real  need  in  a  large  crowded 
city  school  where  personal  contacts  between  pupil  and  teacher  are 
hard  to  establish. 

The  question  of  what  kind  of  records  are  worth  keeping  is  a 
difficult  one  to  dispose  of.  Pupils  have  been  card-indexed  to  death. 
After  we  get  their  eyes,  teeth,  back  bones,  absences,  and  marks  on  a 
card,  we  go  further  and  try  to  make  their  virtues,  vices,  hopes,  and 
aspirations  a  matter  of  written  record.  Cubic  )rards  of  cabinets  have 
been  filled  with  filing  cards  that  never  again  see  the  light  of  day.  It 
takes  rare  skill  to  make  intelligent  use  of  a  record  card.  The  ten- 
dency to  excess  in  record-keeping,  which  has,  indeed,  been  partly 
responsible  for  the  ill  repute  into  which  vocational  guidance  has 
fallen  has  been  a  warning  to  us  in  our  attempt  to  set  up  an  organiza- 
tion of  educational  guidance.  After  a  year's  experience,  the  advisers 
have  evolved  a  very  simple  form  which  records  essential  facts  and 
the  advisers*  own  comments  set  down  at  the  time  of  the  interview. 
Thus  a  sort  of  continuous  record  is  kept  during  the  pupil's  stay  in 
the  three  lower  grades,  so  that  at  the  beginning  of  the  senior  high- 
school  course  the  educational  adviser  has  these  records  as  a  guide  in 
further  conferences  and  in  placement  work. 

Besides  the  work  of  the  group  advisers  there  is  another  most 
important  part  of  our  organized  guidance.  Every  Wednesday  morn- 
ing the  home  room  period  is  lengthened  to  a  half -hour,  at  which  time 
the  home  room  teacher,  who  is  expected  to  be  in  close  touch  with 
the  interests  of  her  own  group,  directs  a  discussion  or  plans  a  pro- 
gram on  the  basis  of  an  outline  prepared  in  the  principal's  office.  In 
this  way  all  the  pupils  in  the  school  during  a  so-called  advisory  period 
are  considering  the  same  general  topics  at  the  same  time.  The  sub- 
ject assigned  may  be  "Student  participation,"  "Habit  formation"  or 
"The  protection  of  public  property."  From  a  psychological  stand- 
point such  a  plan  has  distinct  advantages.  There  is  not  a  doubt  that 
the  morale  of  the  school  and  the  social  efficiency  of  the  individual 
pupils  are  greatly  advanced  by  this  arrangement.  This  advisory 
period  can  be  made,  in  my  opinion,  to  be  a  great  unifying  factor  in  a 
large  school.  It  helps  to  remove,  moreover,  from  the  realm  of  chance 
the  development  of  the  social  and  ethical  values  which  have  been 
held  to  be  important  by-products  of  education,  and  makes  them  pri- 
mary objectives  to  be  consciously  striven  for  and  directly  developed. 

Space  forbids  an  enumeration  of  the  syllabus  of  topics  studied 
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and  discussed  and  projects  engaged  in  during  these  weekly  advisory 
periods.  The  following  partial  list  will  serve  to  illustrate  some  of 
the  major  aims : 

1.  Organization  of  the  home  room. 

2.  Simple  dramatization  to  demonstrate :  correct  manners,  how 
to  apply  for  a  position,  how  to  dress,  etc. 

3.  Forms  of  school  service,  e.  g.,  offers  of  assistance  in  the 
control  of  traffic,  lunchroom,  library,  and  washrooms ;  written  recom- 
mendations to  the  Student  Council ;  offers  of  help  to  the  Student 
Council. 

4.  Facts  about  occupations. 

5.  Why  graduate  ? 

6.  Value  of  a  college  education. 

7.  Leadership. 

a.  Qualities  of  leadership. 

b.  Great  leaders  of  history. 

c.  Notably  successful  Central  High  School  graduates. 

d.  Opportunities  in  Central  High  School  for  the  devel- 

opment of  leadership. 
8.     Central  High  School  as  a  school  community. 

The  plan,  which  is  new  in  the  school,  having  been  in  operation 
for  only  one  semester,  is  not  without  its  difficulties.  Not  all  home 
room  teachers  have  equal  enthusiasm  in  making  the  most  of  the  ad- 
visory periods.  We  are  confident,  however,  that  as  the  plan  is  devel- 
oped further  and  its  good  results  made  apparent  entire  co-operation 
will  be  achieved. 

It  is  evident,  of  course,  that  the  success  of  the  plan  depends  also, 
not  upon  a  formal  use  of  the  material  provided  but  upon  its  adapta- 
tion through  original  ideas  and  supplementary  helps.  Furthermore, 
the  preparation  of  suitable  outlines  which  are  richly  suggestive  in 
concrete  material  and  social  activity  instead  of  mere  moral  abstrac- 
tions is  a  tremendous  task.  During  the  present  semester  we  are 
having  the  preparation  of  these  outlines  handled  by  a  committee  of 
teachers,  chosen  for  their  success  in  the  use  of  the  advisory  period 
with  their  own  pupils.  In  this  way  it  is  expected  that  a  manual  of 
suggestions  for  the  regular  use  of  this  period  will  eventually  be 
developed. 

After  an  effective  organization  for  guidance  has  been  set  up, 
there  still  remains  the  important  problem  of  utilizing  the  resources  of 
the  whole  school  for  the  ends  desired.    There  is  not  a  subject  in  the 
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curricula  which  can  not  be  made  a  contributing  factor  in  guidance  if 
the  intelligent  eflFort  of  all  the  teachers  is  enlisted  in  making  the  re- 
sources of  their  instructicm  available  to  the  pupils.  Student  activities, 
assembly  programs,  the  school  paper,  and  campaigns  each  has  its 
contribution  to  make  in  guiding  pupils  into  the  types  of  activity, 
conduct,  and  training  which  we  believe  to  be  the  great  ultimate  ob- 
jectives of  secondary  education. 


Mr.  William  S.  Roe,  Principal  of  Central  High  School, 
Colorado  Springs,  Colorado,  read  his  paper,  Problems  of  the  Stu- 
dent Body, 

SOME  STUDENT-BODY  PROBLEMS 

The  High  School  a  Co-operative  Enterprise 

principal  william  s.  roe, 

HIGH  school,  COLORADO  SPRINGS,  COLORADO 

Those  problems  which  are  to  be  considered  "student-body  prob- 
lems" will  vary  in  range  and  number  with  our  conceptions  of  the 
function  of  the  student  body  in  the  administration  of  a  high  school. 
I  like  to  think  of  a  high  school  as  a  co-operative  enterprise,  in  which 
the  educational  endeavors  of  commimity,  teaching  staflF,  and  students 
are  co-ordinated  for  the  production  of  efficient  citizens,  whose  citi- 
zenship is  to  express  itself  in  terms  of  capable  leadership  and  intelli- 
gent co-operation. 

MORALE 

The  contribution  which  the  student  body  is  to  make  in  this 
three-partner  enterprise  will  depend  for  its  effectiveness  upon  the 
development  of  a  sane  and  virile  school  spirit,  a  sound  morale. 
"Morale"  then,  is  the  one  outstanding,  all-inclusive  student-body 
problem.  There  is  no  shortcoming  in  manners  or  morals,  no  inade- 
quacy of  organization,  no  feebleness  of  idealism,  which  cannot  be 
found  to  relate  itself  in  some  way  to  an  underdeveloped  morale. 
How  to  broaden  and  deepen  "school  spirit"' so  that  it  will  not  merely 
spend  itself  in  the  "rah-rah"  side  of  school  life  but  will  be  a  potent 
factor  in  all  departments  of  school  activity, — that  is  the  question. 

Shall  we  consider  briefly  the  development  of  school  morale? 
The  kind  pf  spirit  which  may  be  expected  to  function  in  all  depart- 
ments of  high-school  life  must  grow  out  of  a  s)rmpathetic  imder- 
standing  of  the  aims,  purposes,  objectives,  goals  of  high-school  edu- 
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cation,  both  in  the  large  and  in  terms  of  specific  subjects  and  activi- 
ties. We  cannot  expect  students  to  feel  any  degrtt  of  responsibility 
for  the  ideals  and  practices  of  the  school  if  they  have  not  been  en- 
couraged to  share  in  the  formulation  of  those  ideals  and  the  determi- 
nation of  those  practices.  Of  course  any  wide-awake  teacher  will 
strive  to  relate  his  subject  to  the  personal  needs  of  his  students ;  and 
many  will  frequently  seek  to  discover  and  capitalize  life-purposes. 
But  something  more  is  needed.  A  definite  effort  should  be  made  to 
enlist  the  interest  of  every  student  in  discussing,  in  some  suitable 
group,  the  school's  ideals  and  aims  in  every  aspect  of  its  life.  It  is 
all  very  well  for  writers  of  books  on  education  to  set  forth  the  aims 
of  secondary  education;  it  is  well  that  teachers  and  administrators 
should  discuss  these  aims.  But  we  have  no  right  to  assume  that  the 
*'aims  of  secondary  education"  are  the  real  aims  of  your  school  and 
my  school  unless  we  have  given  the  boys  and  girls  an  opportunity  to 
share  in  their  formulation.  American  high-school  boys  and  girls 
have  a  right  to  know  what  they  are  getting  and  why,  what  they  are 
doin^  and  why.  Why  do  we  show  so  little  faith  in  the  rationality  of 
our  boys  and  girls  ?  ^  Would  we,  as  intelligenf  citzens,  lend  our  en- 
Thusiastic  co-operation  to  any  enterprise  whose  purpose  we  did  not 
thoroughly  understand  and  approve  ?,  Why  should  we  expect  intelli- 
gent high-school  citizens  to  become  imbued  with  an  enthusiastically 
co-operative  spirit  in  respect  to  all  the  activities, — scholastic  and 
extra-curricular, — in  which  we  think  they  ought  to  interest  them- 
selves, if  we  deny  their  intelligence  a  generous  opportunity  to  exer- 
cise itself  in  relation  to  the  purpose  of  these  activities?  Is  there  any 
good  reason  why  groups  of  thinking  students,  under  the  stimulating 
leadership  of  live  teachers,  should  not  be  able  to  draw  up,  after 
thoughtful  discussion,  perfectly  sane  and  intelligible  statements  of 
the  objectives  of  their  high  school,  in  terms  of  knowledge,  of  physi- 
cal skills,  of  mental  abilities,  of  citizenship  ideals  ?  Just  as  the  gen- 
eral aims  of  the  school  ought  to  be  formulated  and  published  as  a 
result  of  teacher-guided  deliberations  on  the  part  of  the  students,  so 
should  the  aims  and  objectives  of  the  several  departments  of  study 
find  expression  as  a  result  of  similar  deliberations.  Definite  goals 
can  thus  be  set  for  the  work  of  every  group,  goals  which  will  be  in- 
viting because  co-operatively  determined.  Will  not  such  formulations 
serve  as  the  rallying  points  of  scholastic  and  extra-curricular  activ- 
ity? These  formulations  agreed  upon,  and  dominant  as  school  and 
department  ideals,  will  not  the  ordinarily  puzzling  problems  of  school 
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life  become  soluble  because  seen  in  their  relation  to  fundamental 
school  aims  and  objectives  ? 

A  vital  school  spirit  cannot  be  created,  in  my  opinion,  in  any 
other  way  than  by  developing — through  some  method  of  the  sort 
indicated — 3,  set  of  common  understandings  and  ideals.  If  it  then  be 
granted  that  students  should  share  in  the  formulation  of  school 
ideals  and  the  determination  of  school  practices,  it  follows  logically 
that  they  should  be  expected  to  co-operate  in  administration.  This 
means  not  "student-government,"  but  such  reasonable,  safe,  and  sane 
sharing  of  administrative  functions  as  may  be  feasible  in  specific 
instances.  Of  course  the  extent  to  which  students  may  be  encouragec^ 
to  participate  in  administration  will  vary  with  local  circumstance. 

SOME  SPECIFIC  PROBLEMS 

Let  us  merely  list  some  of  the  shortcomings  which  frequently 
exhibit  themselves  as  problems :  Overemphasis  on  athletics,  especially 
interscholastic  contests;  overindulgence  in  other  extra-curricular 
activities;  magnification  of  fraternity-spirit  or  caste-loyalty  at  the 
expense  of  school-loyalty;  lack  of  concern  for  the  interests  of  the 
larger  community;  lack  of  the  feeling  of  obligation  to  render  to 
society  a  fair  return  for  the  benefits  conferred  by  it  upbn  the  stu- 
dents ;  little  concern  for  scholarship  ideals ;  low  ideals  of  industrious- 
ness ;  poor  standards  of  honor ;  undemocratic  attitudes ;  painfully 
inadequate  recreation  ideals  and  ideas;  restriction  of  leadership 
opportunities  to  the  few  f or^ynate  ones ;  failure  to  discover  and  brinjjf 
to  fruition  much  latent  talent.  Many  other  shortcomings  might  be 
indicated,  which,  like  these,  are  "student-body  problems." 

A  FEW  SUGGESTIONS  REVIEWED 

It  may  not  be  amiss  to  review  some  of  the  ways  which  have 
been  found  helpful  in  meeting  the  difficulties  inherent  in  high-school 
situations.  Athletics  will  perhaps  never  shrink  to  its  proper  import- 
ance in  the  eyes  of  students,  but  other  activitie3  may  grow  into 
proper  recognition  when  deliberate  effort  is  made  to  set  forth  their 
merits.  Frank  discussion  in  student  groups  of  the  merits  and  defi- 
ciencies of  all  phases  of  school  activity,  scholastic  and  extra-curricu- 
lar, is  useful.  Many  of  the  evils  which  seem  at  times  almost  insep- 
arable from  interscholastic  athletics  can  be  averted  in  this  manner, 
for  the  spirit  of  a  school  can  be  led — through  co-operative  considera- 
tion— ^to  admire  and  practice  the  good  features  and  abjure  the  evil 
ones. 
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Eligibility  requirements  for  participation  in  any  school  activity 
should  be  expressed  not  merely  in  terms  of  "hours  passed"  but  also 
in  terms  of  eflfort,  attendance,  attitude,  general  school  citizenship;  by 
this  means  real  emphasis  is  given  to  the  idea  that  the  school  is  to  be 
represented  only  by  "representative  citizeos." 

In  schools  which  suflFer  from  the  presence  and  activities  of 
cliques  and  factions,  unity  of  spirit  may  be  fostered  through  inter- 
society  combinations,  "Boosters*  Clubs,"  or  all-school  organizations. 

A  feeling  of  responsibility  for  general  community  welfare  may 
be  fostered  by  the  organization  of  a  committee  whose  business  should 
be  the  discovery  of  ways  and  means  by  which  the  school  can  co-op- 
erate in  commimity  enterprises.  Every  school  organization  should 
include  general  community  welfare  among  the  objects  for  which  it 
exists.  A  tax  of  ten  per  cent  might  well  be  levied  upon  all  proceeds  of 
school  enterprises,  for  the  creation  of  a  fund  to  be  expended  as  the 
contribution  of  the  school  toward  the  objects  for  which  the  town  or 
community  is  expected  to  raise  money.  This  process  of  "tithingJ' 
would  serve  to  emphasize  the  reality  of  social  obligation. 

If  "scholarship"  is  ever  to  assimie,  in  the  minds  of  students,  its 
rightful  preeminence  among  secondary-school  ideals,  it  must  receive 
recogiiition  parralleling  that  currently  given  to  successful  endeavor 
in  athletics.  Publication  of  comparative  standings,  honor  societies, 
awards,  inter-class  or  inter-society  scholarship  trophies,  additional 
representation  in  the  "School  Council"  to  groups  excelling  in  scholar- 
ship,— these  and  other  means  have  proved  effective.  Many  schools 
commit  a  grave  error  by  the  practice  of  exempting  from  examina- 
tions those  who  attain  high  grades  in  their  daily  work.  We  do  not 
train  athletes  that  way ;  we  do  not  insult  the  football  team  by  urging 
them  to  practice  faithfully  in  order  to  avoid  the  necessity  of  playing 
the  Thanksgiving  game !  But  we  do  insult  scholarship  aspirants  by 
urging  them  to  work  hard  in  order  to  escape  a  test  of  their  mettle. 
Examinations  ought  to  be  considered  a  privilege  to  be  earned,  not  a 
penalty  to  be  avoided.  Is  there  anything  essentially  grotesque  in  the 
idea  of  interscholastic  competition  in  scholastic  achievement?  Could 
not  groups  of  thinking  "educators"  devise  plans  under  which  sane 
competition  would  be  feasible  ?  Is  it  unthinkable  that  in  due  time  a 
scholarship  "letter"  might  come  to  be  almost  as  honorable  a  posses- 
sion as  an  athletics  trophy  ? 

The  recreation  problem  is  one  to  tax  every  resource  of  a  highly 
developed  school  morale.    It  is  hard  to  say  which  school  is  in  the 
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more  difficult  position, — the  one  which  permits  the  dance,  or  the  one 
which  forbids  it.  Surely  the  modern  type  of  dancing  must  be  strictly 
supervised,  for  it  is  all  too  frequently  done  in  most  twu-barous  fashion. 
The  most  serious  drawback  of  the  dance  as  a  form  of  school  recrea- 
tion is  its  tendency  to  crowd  out  everything  else.  It  ought,  if  per- 
mitted at  all,  to  be  allowed  to  form  only  a  part  of  any  social  after- 
noon or  evening.  Other  forms  of  entertainment  should  be  equally 
prominent.  Those  schools  in  which  dancing  is  taboo  are  of  course 
under  necessity  of  substituting  something  else,  for  it  seems  that  a 
high  school  must  be  to  some  extent  a  "recreation  center."  The  vari- 
ous organized  groups  within  any  school  should  be  able,  under  skilled 
adult  direction,  to  take  their  turns  at  providing  entertainment  for  the 
social  hours.  The  school  is  not  meeting  its  obligation  to  train  for 
"worthy  use  of  leisure"  unless  it  provides  opportunity  for  students 
to  learn  how  to  play. 

Some  of  the  most  perplexing  problems  are  those  which  arise  in 
connection  with  the  effort  to  educate  students  through  participation 
in  organizational  activities.  How  to  give  everyone  some  chance  to 
practice  leadership,  how  to  eliminate  too  much  "politics,"  how  to  make 
certain  that  the  "good  citizenship"  of  the  school  dominates  in  organi- 
zations, how  to  prevent  students  from  overloading  themselves  with 
extra-curricular  responsibilities,  how  to  discover  and  exploit  hidden 
talent,  how  to  limit  the  financial  burdens,  how  to  make  the  school 
paper  a  vital  force  in  the  development  of  morale, — ^these  and  many 
similar  problems  give  the  administrator  of  the  modem  high  school 
plenty  to  think  about. 

Everyone  should  have  opportunity  to  take  some  part  in  organi- 
zation life.  Some  will  find  their  chance  in  the  clubs  which  spring  up 
in  connection  with  subjects  of  study;  others,  in  social  clubs  or  "frater- 
nities" (whether  so  named  or  not)  ;  still  others  may  never  find  other 
opportunity  than  that  provided  by  membership  in  a  home-room  group 
or  in  a  class-organization.  One  may  practice  leadership  through 
being  permanent  chairman  of  a  recitation-section,  others  through  the 
rotating  responsibility  of  the  "socialized  recitation."  If  the  large 
class  organization  is  to  offer  leadership  training  to  more  than  the  few 
officers,  then  it  must  be  divided  into  "tens"  or  "twenties"  for  activity 
purposes,  each  member  of  such  a  sub-group  taking  his  turn  at  the 
presidency  of  his  group. 

Politics  can  be  "purified"  and  good  citizenship  stressed  by  the 
insistence  upon  eligibility  requirements  of  significant  character.  The 
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boy  or  girl  who  is  not  a  good  "school-citizen,"  not  a  fair  representa- 
tive of  the  school's  ideals,  ought  never  to  be  allowed  a  candidacy  for 
any  postion  of  trust  or  responsibility. 

Overloading  a  student  with  extra-curricular  responsibilities  can 
best  be  prevented  by  limiting  him  to  active  participation  in  not  more 
than  two  or  three  organizations,  the  number  depending  on  his 
scholarship  standing.  He  might  be  allowed  associate  membership  in 
more  groups.  A  "point-system"  of  official  responsibility,  limiting 
the  number  of  offices  which  one  student  might  hold  during  his  career, 
will  also  help  to  unburden  some  of  the  more  active  students ;  it  will 
provide,  too,  for  a  wider  distribution  of  leadership  opportunity. 

There  should  be  a  registration  of  talent,  so  that  the  resources  of 
the  students  for  entertainment  and  recreation  purposes  may  be  avail- 
able. Those  who  have  special  abilities  and  talents  should  be  en- 
couraged to  admit  the  fact,  modestly,  and  it  should  be  a  matter  of 
record.  Students  who  know  of  the  talents  of  others  ought  to  report 
the  facts. 

A  survey  should  be  made  in  every  high  school  to  discover  the 
amount  of  money  that  each  student  needs  to  spend  throughout  the 
school  year  in  order  to  be  an  active  participant  in  school  activities. 
The  figures  would  doubtless  be  startling;  and  they  would  be  likely 
to  stimulate  the  cultivation  of  thrift. 

The  weekly  school  paper,  to  be  an  effective  force,  might  very 
wisely  be  published  by  a  regular  composition — or  journalism-class, 
the  members  selected  by  competitive  examination — ^an  examination 
designed  to  discover  news-getters  as  well  as  news-writers.  Every 
student  in  school  ought  to  receive  the  paper,  and  it  ought  to  be  read 
and  discussed  regularly  in  home-room  or  other  groups. 

ONE  OUTSTANDING  PROBLEM 

One  very  special  problem  in  organization  is  the  "fraternity"  or 
exclusive  group.  The  secret  society  is  of  course  outlawed  in  many 
states,  and  should  certainly  be  taboo  in  every  high  school.  But  the 
tendency  to  organize  into  close  social  groups  is  in  the  folkways ;  and 
it  would  seem  the  part  of  wisdom  to  capitalize  this  tendency  rather 
than  seek  to  crush  it.  I  shall  state  here  what  seem  to  me  to  be  fun- 
damental principles  in  the  organization  and  management  of  "exclu- 
sive" societies.  In  schools  where  societies  already  exist  and  are  in 
need  of  reform,  I  should  suggest  that  the  program  of  modifications 
be  worked  out  with  the  organization  rather  than  handed  down  ex- 
cathedra. 
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1.  Adequate  supervision  by  sympathetic,  social-minded  faculty 
members  is  the  first  consideration.  The  high  school  as  a  whole  is  a 
co-operative  enterprise,  and  so  every  group  within  it  ought  to  embody 
the  idea  of  faculty-student  cooperation. 

2.  The  charter  or  constitution  of  each  society  should  specify 
among  the  objects  of  the  organization,  devotion  to  the  larger  aspects 
of  general  school  and  community  welfare.  Indeed  this  should  come 
first.  Emphasis  on  these  ideals  will  help  to  prevent  group-loyalty 
from  overshadowing  the  larger  loyalties. 

3.  The  avowed  purposes  of  the  organization  should  include 
some  very  definite  types  of  activity — literary,  dramatic,  debating, 
scientific — ^any  or  all  of  these  and  others.  Social,  political,  and  gen- 
eral **boosting"  activities  may  have  large  place,  but  ought  not  to 
dominate.  In  following  out  the  constitutional  emphasis  on  larger 
loyalties,  the  society  should  expect  to  serve  the  school  in  many  definite 
ways,  such  as  furnishing  assembly  programs,  establishing  and  main- 
taining high  scholarship  ideals,  and  in  general  accepting  large  respon- 
sibilty  for  helping  develop  high  morale  in  the  schod. 

4.  Membership  should  be  limited  in  number.  New  members 
should  be  elected  by  majority  vote  of  the  society,  or  perhaps  by  two- 
thirds  majority ;  but  in  any  case  it  should  not  be  possible  for  one  or 
two  adverse  votes  to  keep  a  person  out.  New  members  ought  to  be 
chosen  from  a  waiting  list  of  eligibles,  which  should  include  only  such 
people,  of  not  less  than  second-half  sophomore  standing,  as  can 
obtain  a  recommendation  from  the  faculty  for  good  "school-citizen- 
ship" and  at  least  fairly  respectable  scholarship  record.  It  might  be 
well  to  require  further  that  candidates  for  election  to  societies  should 
have  acquired  a  reasonable  number  of  "achievement  points,"  to  be 
awarded  for  high  standing  in  scholarship,  conspicuous  support  of 
school  or  community  enterprises,  acts  or  conduct  meriting  special 
appreciation,  special  distinctions  of  any  sort.  The  standards  should 
be  such  as  could  be  reached  by  any  good  citizen  of  average  intelli- 
gence and  ordinary  enterprse,  so  that  promise  is  recognized  rather 
than  merely  achievement.  Selection  of  members  should  occur  at  not 
too  frequent  intervals,  say  once  a  semester. 

5.  "Once  a  member,  always  a  member,"  should  not  be  the  rule. 
Members  should  continue  to  earn  achievement  points  in  order  to  be 
allowed  to  remain  in  the  society.  Dead  timber  must  be  eliminated, 
and  the  feeling  of  self-satisfaction  over  having  been  "taken  in"  must 
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be  replaced  by  a  feeling  of  responsibility  for  continued  effort  and 
contribution. 

6.  The  educational  value  of  the  intra-society  programs  (literary, 
dramatic,  etc.)  will,  of  course,  depend  largely  upon  the  character  of 
the  faculty  supervision  and  the  general  morale  of  the  society.  These 
programs  should  be  supplemented  by  occasional  meetings  at  which 
alumni  or  other  adult  citizens  make  real  educational  contributions  in 
the  way  of  inspirational  or  vocational  talks.  Father-and-son  meet- 
ings at  suitable  intervals  will  be  of  great  value. 

7.  Scholarship  ideals  may  become  vital  in  a  society  through 
strict  enforcement  of  membership  and  office-holding  eligibility  re- 
quirements, through  intra-society  scholarship  medals  or  other  recog- 
nitions, through  publication  of  comparative  standings  of  different 
societies,  through  a  scholarship  committee  or  proctor,  and  through 
the  giving  of  additional  representation  on  important  all-school  com- 
mittees or  councils  to  the  society  with  highest  standing.  But  no 
group-standing  of  less  than  "B"  ought  to  be  considered  worthy  of 
such  special  recognition. 

8.  There  should  be  very  definite  limitation  of  the  financial 
obligations  of  membership.  We  do  not  want  "millionaire  clubs"  in 
high  schools. 

9.  Provision  should  be  made  for  a  suitable  amount  of  cere- 
monial in  connection  with  initiation  and  occasional  "consecration" 
meetings. 

10.  The  relations  between  rival  societies  and  between  societies 
and  the  non-society  people  call  for  some  consideration.  The  con- 
ception of  faculty-student  co-operative  school  administration  requires 
that  all  students  shall  have  some  opportunity  to  participate.  One 
way  of  accomplishing  this  is  to  provide  that  important  enterprises 
shall  be  conducted  by  committees  or  councils  composed  of  one  rep- 
resentative from  each  society  and  as  many  non-society  representatives 
as  the  non-society  population  is  entitled  to  in  proportion  to  the  society 
population.  This  plan  does  away  with  objectionable  policies,  inter- 
society  bitterness,  "fraternity  vs.  barb"  spirit.  It  also  secures  able 
committees,  for  each  group  naturally  chooses  its  best  citizens  for  im- 
portant school  positions.  Other  ways  of  diminishing  the  bitterness 
of  inter-group  rivalry  may  be  found  in  providing  frequent  opportu- 
nity for  inter-society  co-operation  in  special  enterprises,  such  as 
joint  programs,  inter-society  "feeds,"  co-operative  "drives." 

11.  One  point  remains.    Which  society  shall  be  considered  the 
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best"  in  a  school  ?  Comparisons  are  odious,  but  as  long  as  folks  are 
human,  comparisons  will  be  made.  Would  it  not  be  well  to  work 
out  what  might  be  called  an  "Index  of  Organization-efficiency,"  and 
use  it  as  a  basis  for  giving  official  recognition  to  the  group  making 
the  most  satisfactory  showing?  In  working  out  the  index,  varying 
weights  should  be  given  to  the  various  types  of  scholarship,  extra- 
curricular and  community  activities  represented.  Let  the  faculty,  or 
the  faculty  and  student-body  jointly,  provide  a  suitable  trophy  to 
serve  as  a  constant  stimulus  to  society  endeavor. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  foregoing  principles,  if  put  into  oper- 
ation, would  transform  high  school  societies,  clubs,  or  fraternities 
into  constructive  forces. 

SUMMARY 

"Morale"  is  the  one,  all-inclusive  student-body  problem.  Morale 
can  be  created  and  developed  only  through  the  sympathetic  co- 
operation of  faculty  and  student-body  in  the  formulation  of  school 
ideals  (general  and  specific)  and  the  determination  of  school  prac- 
tices. There  are  many  specific  practices  which  will  serve  to  amelior- 
ate conditions,  all  depending  for  their  complete  success  upon  the 
development  of  high  morale.  One  outstanding  student-body  problem 
— ^that  of  the  "fraternity"  or  exclusive  social  group — is  capable  of 
solution ;  such  societies  can  be  made  constructive  forces. 

A  paper  on  The  High-School  Principal  from  a  Teacher^s  View- 
point was  given  from  brief  notes  by  Mr  R.  N.  Ketcham,  Oak 
Park-River  Forest  Township  High  School,  Oak  Park,  Illinois. 


THE  HIGH-SCHOOL  PRINCIPAL  FROM  A  TEACHER'S 

VIEWPOINT 

MR.  R.  N.  KETCHAM 

DIRECTOR  OF  FRESHMAN  BOYS,  OAK  PARK-RIVER  FOREST 

TOWNSHIP  HIGH  SCHOOL,  OAK  PARK,  ILLINOIS 

The  aspirations  of  the  real  teacher  are  the  same  as  those  of  the 
real  principal,  namely,  such  relation  between  teacher  and  principal 
that  the  exercise  of  other  combined  abilities  will  bring  to  the  school 
and  the  community  they  serve  the  greatest  possible  benefits.  We  are 
not  now  interested  in  the  teacher  or  the  principal  who  is  willing,  for 
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personal  gain  or  satisfaction,  to  put  into  operation  plans  and  sugges- 
tions that  cannot  operate  to  the  advantage  of  the  school  organization. 

We  as  teachers  have  a  genuine  satisfaction  in  the  success  of  the 
school  system  of  which  we  are  a  part.  We  take  pride  in  its  progress 
and  are  willing  to  give  our  best  efforts  to  aid  in  attaining  this  end. 
We  hear  enough  to  know  that  at  times  we  fall  far  short  of  what  is 
expected  of  us.  But  we  hear  less  about  the  proportion  of  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  that  is  due  to  the  administrator.  It  is  discussed  by 
ourselves  very  little,  possibly  because  it  is  too  intimately  connected 
with  our  professional  and  financial  rating. 

To  obtain  the  greatest  measure  of  success  from  the  agencies  at 
his  command,  any  principal  must  measure  well  up  in  those  qualities 
and  requisites  of  a  real  leader.  It  is  the  lack  of  some  of  these  qual- 
ities— sympathy,  courage,  fair-mindedness,  willingness  to  compro- 
mise, far-sightedness,  ability  to  weigh  facts  and  happenings  and 
^ve  them  their  proper  value ;  or,  the  possession  of  some  of  them  in 
too  slight  a  degree,  that  accounts  for  most  of  the  trouble  and  most 
of  the  failure  of  school  administrators.  Many  a  good  faculty  has 
become  antagonistic  because  of  unfair  actions  on  the  part  of  the 
principal.  Many  a  teacher  and  faculty  have  withdrawn  a  loyal  sup- 
port from  a  principal  who  thought  more  of  politics  and  policy  than 
he  did  of  standing  squarely  back  of  a  teacher  who  was  in  the  right. 
Many  a  principal  has  had  what  might  be  termed  a  migratory  organ- 
ization because  of  his  inability  at  times  to  concede  gracefully  that  he 
might  be  wrong. 

Few  faculties  can  be  so  exceptional  as  to  accomplish  ends 
greater  than  those  to  which  their  principal  can  lead  them.  On  the 
contrary,  it  is  only  logical  to  expect  that  the  accomplishments  of 
faculty,  student  body,  and  community,  will  fall  short  of  the  expecta- 
tions as  measured  by  the  principal's  leadership  ability.  Every  faculty, 
student  body,  and  community,  after  a  period  of  study  of  a  principal, 
rank  him  according  to  his  ability  as  a  leader.  The  qualifications  con- 
sidered by  each  of  these  groups,  in  arriving  at  their  conclusions,  are 
in  my  mind  very  closely  approached  in  an  article  recently  written  by 
one  of  the  foremost  financial  writers  of  the  day.    He  says : 

"During  the  past  few  years  I  have  been  analyzing  the  character- 
istics and  assets  of  America's  great  captains  of  industry.  In  the 
beginning  of  the  investigations  I  thought  that  the  important  things 
of  business  were  capital,  technical  training,  physical  endurance,  and 
those  other  material  forces  which  we  so  much  seek.    Careful  study. 
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however,  convinces  me  that  these  tangible  factors  are  of  little  value. 
The  real  assets  possessed  by  our  captstins  of  industry  are  the  so-called 
intangible  assets,  among  which  are,  thoughtfulness,  kindliness,  sym- 
pathy, hopefulness." 

Again  he  said : 

'The  real  assets  of  every  successful  bank  are  not  the  securities 
in  the  vaults,  but  the  hospitality  personified  by  its  officers  and  em- 
ployes." 

An  analysis  of  these  ideas  gives  rather  accurately  the  groimd  a 
faculty  covers  in  arriving  at  its  working  relation  of  principal  and 
teachers.  Exceptional  educational  advantages,  unusual  intellectual 
accc«nplishments,  superior  ability  as  a  teacher,  without  the  funda- 
mental qualities  which  we  have  mentioned,  never  built  up  or  held 
together  a  faculty  or  any  other  working  organization.  But  having 
these  to  a  moderate  degree,  with  a  fine  balance  of  the  human  qualities, 
has  made  many  an  unusual  faculty. 

The  greatest  number  of  failures  of  principals  is  due  to  their  lack 
of  accurate  interpretation  and  to  unskillful  handling  of  those  human 
situations  which,  unimportant  in  themselves,  are  at  the  bottom  of 
most  schoolmen's  troubles.  For  instance,  my  observation  has  led 
me  to  conclude  that  many  principals  have  forgotten  the  time  they 
as  teachers  took  up  their  work  in  new  positions.  They  came  to  those 
positions  with  new  hopes,  a  determination  to  execute  all  its  duties 
to  the  satisfaction  of  their  superior.  It  is  only  natural  that  we  as 
teachers  should  come  in  that  same  spirit.  It  is  exceptional  though, 
if  during  this  probationary  period  a  teacher  discovers  what  satisfies 
Ae  principal.  It  makes  little  difference  how  many  years  of  expe- 
rience a  teacher  may  have  had.  They  all  have  about  the  same  prob- 
lems. They  are  all  anxious  to  know  the  problems  they  are  to  meet 
and  the  best  possible  approach  to  them.  They  know  that  two  student 
bodies,  two  communites  are  not  the  same.  They  want  to  know  how 
the  student  body  reacts  to  certain  situations,  to  what  they  are  accus- 
tomed to  react;  how  the  community  looks  upon  certain  problems; 
all  of  which  the  principal  knows  better  than  any  one  in  the  school 
system.  Teachers  in  many  systems  feel  that  after  a  few  weeks  of 
work  a  conference  for  constructive  criticisms  is  due  them.  It  would 
give  a  courage  and  definiteness  to  their  work  which  many  do  not 
have  now.  As  it  is,  a  large  percentage  of  teachers  report  that  they 
work  a  year  or  more  with  little  certainty  as  to  how  nearly  they  have 
filled  the  position  they  were  expected  to  fill.     The  positive  effect 
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it  may  have  is  illustrated  by  the  experience  of  one  of  the  Oak  Park 
teachers.  The  direct  commendation  given  on  three  occasions  early  in 
her  work  there,  as  to  the  place  she  was  filling  in  the  system,  has  had 
a  continuous  positive  effect  on  her  work.  The  general  opinion  among 
teachers  seems  to  be  that  they  welcome  more  constructive  criticism 
from  school  administrators. 

It  is  an  exceptional  principal,  who  when  problems  intimately 
related  to  his  position,  are  passed  to  the  board,  is  not  curious,  even 
anxious,  to  know  just  how  and  why  they  took  the  action  that  they  did. 
I  have  seen  times  when  a  principal  did  not  rest  easy  until  he  had 
obtained  this  information.  That  is  only  natural.  But  if  natural  with 
a  principal,  why  not  natural  with  a  teacher?  However,  it  seems  to 
be  a  common  practice  of  principals  to  take  problems  passed  on  by 
teachers,  settle  them,  and  turn  back  no  report  to  the  individual  pre- 
senting the  problem.  From  the  teacher's  viewpoint  it  seems  the  losing 
of  an  opportunity  by  the  principal  to  do  constructive  work  from  a 
number  of  angles.  For  the  experienced  teachers  who  feel  com- 
petent to  deal  with  most  school  problems,  it  may  help  to  continue 
a  co-operative  relation,  and  even  give  them  ideas  as  to  other  methods 
of  handling  problems.  There  are  instances  when  this  indirect  method 
of  conve)ring  this  information  may  have  its  place.  For  another 
type  it  makes  possible  commendation  if  the  problem  has  been  well 
managed  up  to  the  time  it  comes  to  the  principal ;  with  the  result  that 
it  encourages  the  teacher  to  handle  more  problems  in  the  same 
manner  and  gives  courage  to  use  initiative  in  other  problems.  In 
case  it  has  not  been  well  handled,  it  offers  an  opportunity  for  sym- 
pathetic, friendly  instruction  as  to  how  it  might  have  been  dealt 
with.  If  the  principal  is  dealing  with  a  real  teacher,  the  same  type 
of  problem  will  be  better  disposed  of  next  time,  and  the  principal 
will  have  gained  in  establishing  a  better  relation  between  himself 
and  the  teacher.  In  any  case  the  teacher  has  not  been  left  in  doubt, 
a  condition  which  gives  rise  to  many  misunderstandings  and  wrong 
inferences  from  which  develop  some  of  the  situations  which  dis- 
turb the  peace  of  mind  of  principal  and  teacher.  Many  may  raise 
the  objection  that  most  principals  have  all  they  can  do  to  handle 
the  problem  without  reporting  back.  From  observation  in  watching 
the  administration  in  our  own  school,  my  conclusion  is  that  it  can 
be  done  and  the  returns  are  ample  compensation  for  the  time  it 
takes;  it  being  the  policy  of  the  principal  to  keep  his  teachers  in- 
formed.   If  in  no  other  way  it  goes  far  toward  keeping  a  friendly 
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co-operative  relation  between  an  administration  and  teacher ;  which, 
in  the  teacher's  mind  is  very  valuable.  It  must  be  that  all  principals 
do  not  agree  that  this  relation  is  to  be  cultivated,  for  in  questioning 
teachers  from  a  variety  of  schools,  a  high  percent  stated  that  in 
their  experience  there  seemed  to  have  been  a  studied  pcJicy  on  the 
part  of  the  principal  to  establish  an  atmosphere  about  the  office 
seemingly  to  discourage  a  cordial  relation.  This  should  not  be 
necessary,  for  the  most  successful  executives  in  any  line  of  busi- 
ness are  those  that  have  a  truly  friendly  relation  to  their  subordi- 
nates. 

Rather  a  high  per  cent  of  school  administrators  seem  to  have  as 
a  working  basis  that  oft-repeated  statement :  "If  you  want  a  thing 
well  done,  do  it  yourself."  This  statement  applied  to  a  military 
leader  might  lead  us  to  the  conclusion  that  if  he  wanted  the  cannon 
polished,  to  have  it  well  done,  he  must  do  it  himself.  It  may  be 
possible  that  that  is  the  only  way  to  get  it  well  done,  but  we  have 
come  to  think  of  a  great  leader  as  one  able  to  get  his  subordinates  to 
carry  out — cheerfully,  loyally,  and  completely  to  his  satisfaction — 
routine  duties  as  outlined  by  himself,  while  he  is  busy  studying  and 
directing  the  larger  problems  of  the  campaign.  We  have  come  to 
measure  the  possible  success  of  a  leader  as  directly  in  proportion  to 
the  loyalty  and  enthusiasm  of  his  subordinates.  And  yet,  only  re- 
cently I  questioned  one  of  our  men  who  came  from  one  of  the  large 
schools  in  a  neighboring  state,  as  to  the  intensity  of  supervision  by 
the  principal.  His  answer  was  that  they  were  not  even  permitted 
to  count  the  money  taken  in  at  athletic  contests  unless  the  principal 
were  present.  Again,  very  recently,  while  attending  a  meeting  of 
principals,  discussing  this  subject,  they  seemed  to  take  as  logical  an 
explanation  given  by  a  very  successful  schoolman  as  to  how  he  hap- 
pened to  turn  over  to  some  of  his  faculty  the  control  of  some  of  the 
school  activities.  His  explanation  was,  that  it  had  to  be  done  because 
the  growth  of  the  school  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  attend  to  them 
all. 

This  condition  may  be  necessary  from  the  principal's  standpoint, 
but  I  doubt  if  most  faculties  will  agree.  It  does  not  seem  logical 
that  the  principal  can  do  all  things  better  than  some  members  of  the 
faculty  can  do  some  one  thing.  It  does  not  seem  logical  that  the 
principal  can  direct  the  clubs,  the  general  policy  of  athletics,  take 
charge  of  the  publications,  direct  the  social  activities,  better  than  some 
of  the  members  of  his  faculty.    It  may  be  that  there  is  a  question 
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of  doubt  as  to  whether  it  can  be  done;  whether  the  teachers  will  as- 
sume a  responsibility  for  the  actions  taken,  or  will  conduct  them 
and  permit  the  administration  to  shoulder  the  responsibility.  There 
may  be  a  question  as  to  whether  a  group  of  teachers  given  this 
much  responsibility  will  not  gradually  encroach  on  the  rights  and 
duties  of  the  principal. 

The  answer,  I  think,  is  contained  in  what  I  heard  a  school  man 
of  some  twenty  years*  experience  say  the  other  day,  in  speaking  of  a 
certain  student  body.  He  said :  "Had  you  told  me  some  time  ago 
that  a  student  was  to  conduct  that  assembly  I  would  have  told  you 
that  there  would  be  a  riot.  Now  I  see  that  assembly  conducted  tim^ 
and  again  and  no  one  could  ask  that  it  be  done  better."  He  went 
on  to  say  that  he  realized  that  some  hard  work  had  preceded  to 
prepare  the  student  body  to  assiune  the  responsibility.  Having  at- 
tained that  foundation  there  was  much  to  commend  the  system. 
Certainly  it  was  far  superior  to  the  type  where  the  administrative 
direction  and  control  is  very  evident.  The  students  realize  the 
responsibility  and  take  pride  in  measuring  up  to  it.  More  assemblies 
are  conducted  in  the  Oak  Park  schools  by  students  than  by  the  prin- 
cipal, and  practically  all  of  the  big  problems,  like  the  smoking  of 
cigarettes,  have  been  handled  by  the  student  body.  They  have  been 
handled  with  so  littie  evident  direction  by  the  principal  that  few 
of  the  faculty  could,  if  asked,  outline  the  machinery  by  which  it 
was  accomplished.  This  has  all  been  accomplished  by  the  principal 
through  a  definite  policy  of  educating  the  student  body.  In  no  case 
has  it  led  to  the  assuming  of  greater  powers  than  those  given  them, 
but  rather  has  tended  to  make  them  more  responsible  as  individuals 
and  as  a  student  body. 

It  is  a  system  that  permits  growth  through  the  exercise  of 
ability.  Yet  in  a  meeting  of  principals  not  very  long  ago  there 
seemed  to  be  a  great  question  as  to  whether  the  field  of  activity  of 
a  teacher  could  to  advantage  be  extended  beyond  that  of  the  class 
room.  With  the  same  type  of  direction  extended  to  a  faculty,  as 
given  the  student  body  referred  to,  is  it  not  fair  to  expect  similar 
results  ? 

I  have  never  seen  a  real  principal  who  did  not  enjoy  leaving 
his  desk  to  meet  for  an  hour  or  so  with  a  committee  of  citizens  or 
some  group  dealing  with  problems  not  directly  connected  with  his 
school  work.  He  returns  refreshed  and  attacks  his  problems  with 
renewed  vigor.    But  the  system  under  which  many  teachers  work 
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seems  to  be  established  on  the  principle  that  in  their  case  the  way  to 
get  enthusiasm  and  development  is  to  confine  the  teacher  to  class 
room  activities,  at  times  under  conditions  that  do  not  permit  the 
exercise  of  their  ingenuity  and  originality,  even  in  that  limited 
sphere.  It  is  difficult  for  teachers  to  see  how  they  can  develop  if 
much  of  their  thinking  is  done  for  them. 

We  as  teachers  do  not  object  to  leadership.  The  real  teacher 
does  not  advocate  changes  with  the  hope  that  some  of  the  authority 
of  the  principal  will  be  del^[ated  to  him.  At  all  times  we  are  inter- 
ested in  the  success  of  our  school ;  we  are  interested  in  giving  tfie 
best  service  to  the  community ;  and  even  more  are  we  interested  in 
giving  our  best  service  to  the  students  with  whom  we  are  as^pciated. 
We  welcome  constructive  criticism  from  school  administrators. 
We  desire  as  much  as  the  principal  that  there  be  complete  co-c^r- 
ation  of  principal  and  faculty,  for  we  appreciate  that  our  success  and 
advancement  are  intimately  connected  with  that  of  the  principal,  but 
even  more  important  because  of  the  satisfaction  derived  from  woric- 
ing  in  an  atmosphere  where  complete  co-operation  exists. 

Mr.  Edward  Rynearson,  Principal  of  Fifth  Avenue  High 
School,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania,  presented  a  paper  on  The 
Value  of  an  Honor  Society  in  High  School,  He  followed  this  paper 
by  a  report  on  the  National  Honor  Society  of  Secondary  Schools, 

HONOR  SOCIETIES  OF  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

principal    EDWARD    RYNEARSON 
FIFTH  AVENUE  HIGH  SCHOOL,  PITTSBURGH,  PENNSYLVANIA 

Another  high  school  club.  "Our  pupils  are  nearly  clubbed  to 
death  now."  True,  there  are  many  clubs  but  they  usually  indicate 
life  rather  than  death.  Clubs  let  loose  will  stop  the  progress  of  any 
high  school  as  they  do  of  some  communities;  but  rightly  guided 
and  guarded  they  may  become  the  means  of  intellectual,  civic,  and 
moral  uplift  of  the  student  body.  This  is  the  period  of  life  when 
organizations  make  a  strong  appeal.  Clubs  or  societies  have  been 
formed  for  nearly  every  activity,  real  or  imaginary,  in  the  high 
school.  The  badges  and  other  insignia  are  often  objects  of  envy  to 
outsiders.  The  athletes  have  been  called  up  before  the  school,  given 
their  letters,  and  crowned  in  the  presence  of  the  rooters.  Their 
names  often  appear  in  big  headlines  in  the  town  or  city  papers  and 
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are  sent  to  the  coU^es  by  loyal  alumni.  The  members  of  the  debat- 
ing teams  appear  on  the  public  platform  in  their  respective  schools. 
Those  active  in  literary  societies  come  before  the  school  on  many 
occasions.  Pupils  interested  in  music  represent  the  school  in  the 
chorus  or  orchestra.  The  school  plays  offer  opportunities  for  those 
with  histrionic  ability  to  appear  before  the  public  and  to  receive  the 
applause  of  the  school  and  glowing  accounts  in  the  newspapers. 

These  various  activities  hold  the  center  of  the  stage  in  school 
life  but  pure  scholarship  unfortunately  is  not  often  on  the  list.  For 
some  time  educators  have  felt  the  need  of  some  definite  recognition 
of,  and  incentive  to,  real  scholarship  in  our  secondary  schools.  Sec- 
ondary schools,  public  and  private,  all  over  the  country  have  made 
more  or  less  feeble  attempts  to  recognize  the  pupils  who  stood  high 
in  their  classes  by  such  methods  as  posting  the  names  in  the  main 
corridor,  granting  special  privileges  or  credits,  excusing  earlier 
from  school,  giving  badges,  hanging  a  pennant  or  banner  on  the 
door  of  the  room  whose  pupils  have  achieved  the  high  standard, 
sending  letters  of  congratulation  to  the  parents,  or  gfiving  special 
mention  at  commencement.  These  were  the  methods  of  individual 
schools.  In  many  instances  the  schools  of  a  certain  type  (prepara- 
tory) or  district  (city  high  schools)  united  and  agreed  upon  the 
same  standard  of  scholarship  and  similar  methods  of  recognition  for 
the  entire  group  of  schools.    Thus  the  honor  society  had  its  birth. 

So  far  as  I  can  determine,  the  first  scholarship  honor  society 
(Phi  Beta  Sigma)  was  founded  in  1900  by  Dr.  Wm.  B.  Owen,  of  the 
Chicago  Normal  School,  when  he  was  principal  of  the  old  South 
Side  Academy. 

This  new  society  supplied  the  long-felt  need  and  was  intended  to 
do  for  this  school  what  Phi  Beta  Kappa  was  doing  for  the  colleges. 
The  idea  spread  rapidly  and  honor  societies  sprang  up  all  over 
the  country.  The  Cum  Laude  Society  was  founded  in  1906  at  the 
Tome  School,  Ft.  Deposit,  Md.,  under  Dr.  A.  W.  Harris.  At  first  it 
was  called  the  Alpha  Delta  Tau  Fraternity,  but  the  name  was 
changed  to  avoid  confusion  with  the  Greek-letter  f rantemities  of  an 
entirely  different  character.  The  Oasis  Society  was  also  organized 
in  1906  in  the  Polytechnic  Preparatory  Country  Day  School  of 
Brooklyn.  Next  came  the  Arista  Society,  which  was  organized  in 
January,  1910,  by  the  late  Dr.  W.  B.  Gunnison  of  the  Erasmus  Hall 
High  School,  Brooklyn.  In  the  same  year  the  students  of  the  Manual 
Arts  High  School  of  Los  Angeles,  California,  suggested  some  recog- 
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nition  for  those  who  were  not  members  of  the  dramatic,  athletic,  or 
musical  organizations  of  the  school.  The  Mimerian  Society  was  the 
result.  The  movement  spread  to  Long  Beach  in  1913  and  elsewhere 
in  California  and  recently,  according  to  a  letter  from  Principal 
Burchman,  of  Long  Beach  Polytechnic  High  School,  the  California 
Scholarship  Federation  of  thirty-five  high  schools  has  just  been 
completed.  In  1916  the  Pro  Merito  Society  was  established  by  thirty 
or  more  head  masters  of  western  Massachusetts  and  at  present  about 
seventy-five  hig^  schools  have  established  chapters.  In  1917,  at  tiie 
suggestion  of  Dr.  Shiels,  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  Los  Angeles, 
California,  the  high-school  principals  petitioned  the  board  of  edu- 
cation to  organize  the  Ephoebian  Society,  the  membership  to  be 
composed  of  graduates  from  the  different  high  schools  who  have 
stood  among  the  first  ten  per  cent  on  the  basis  of  scholarship  in  their 
respective  high  schools. 

Doubtless  many  other  similar  societies  have  been  organized  but 
these  suffice  to  show  that  the  need  of  recognition  of  scholarship  was 
felt  from  Massachusetts  to  California. 

Naturally  societies  in  so  widely  separated  localities  would  be 
formed  to  meet  the  local  need.  They  will,  therefore,  vary  widely  in 
purpose  and  in  governing  rules.  The  Arista  Society  of  New  Yoric 
City  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  general  character.  At  present  twenty- 
two  high  schools  of  Greater  New  York  have  chapters  and  three 
others  have  modifications  of  it. 

Each  chapter  is  governed  by  two  distinct  bodies :  the  senate  and 
the  assembly,  and  is  under  the  absolute  control  of  the  principal.  The 
senate  is  composed  of  the  teacher  members  selected  by  the  principal 
and  varies  in  number  according  to  the  size  of  the  faculty.  The  as- 
sembly is  made  up  of  students  who  have  been  selected  in  accordance 
with  the  constitution. 

When  a  new  chapter  is  installed  the  senate  prepares  a  list  from 
the  members  of  the  third  and  fourth  year  classes,  stressing  with 
equal  emphasis  the  following  elements:  character,  scholarship,  and 
ability  to  serve,  as  determined  by  the  pupil's  record  in  the  first  and 
second  years  of  high  school.  No  pupil's  name  is  placed  on  this  list 
unless  he  has  had  in  scholarship  a  mark  of  70%  in  all  his  prepared 
subjects  during  the  term  previous  to  the  election.  The  schools  very 
in  regard  to  scholarship  requirements.  When  the  list  of  those  eligiMe 
from  the  standpoint  of  scholarship  has  been  prepared,  many  schods 
ask  all  teachers  who  have  had  anything  to  do  with  the  pupils  to  make 
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comments  upon  the  various  members  of  this  list  from  the  standpoints 
of  character  and  ability  to  serve,  so  that  the  senate  can  again  revise 
the  list  and  eliminate  from  it  all  that  are  objectionable  irom  the 
standpoints  of  character  and  school  service.  This  revised  list  will 
then  include  the  names  from  which  the  senate  will  elect  the  assembly. 
At  succeeding  elections  the  senate  prepares  a  list  of  eligible  pupils  to 
be  submitted  to  the  assembly  for  them  to  vote  upon  and  to  select  the 
new  members  of  the  assembly. 

The  Arista  pupils  have  been  found  effective  in  serving  on  moni- 
torial assignments,  in  coaching  deficient  pupils,  in  editing  the  school 
handbook,  and  in  performing  such  other  honorable  school  service 
assignments  as  may  be  made  by  the  principal  or  the  vice  leader  in 
charge  of  the  senate. 

Most  of  the  high  schools  of  New  York  City  have  also  introduced 
a  Junior  Arista  for  the  pupils  in  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  semes- 
ters. This  arouses  an  interest  in  the  Senior  Arista  very  early  in  the 
high-school  course  and  emphasizes  scholarship,  character,  and  ability 
to  serve  as  the  main  elements  of  an  all-round  high  school  citizen. 
The  Junior  is  simply  a  modification  of  the  Senior  Arista,  suited  to 
the  pupils  in  the  schools.  While  the  teacher  in  charge  of  the  senate 
may  supervise  this  group,  there  should  be  a  separate  assembly. 

The  various  societies  which  have  been  formed  throughout  the 
country  are  in  general  similar  to  the  Arista;  their  differences  are 
largely  in  details  of  management.  Perhaps  it  may  be  well  to  note 
some  of  these  differences. 

The  Cum  Laude  Society  is  found  mainly  in  private  schools  al- 
though during  the  past  year  it  has  established  chapters  among  some 
of  the  most  prominent  high  schools.  This  society  stands  essentially 
for  scholarship. 

The  Pro  Merito  Society  is  found  only  in  Qass  A  secondary 
schools  of  Massachusetts.  Like  the  Cum  Laude  Society  scholarship 
is  the  principal  requisite  for  membership. 

The  Oasis  Society  is  practically  a  senior  society  as  only  five 
members  of  the  junior  class  are  eligible  and  these  are  not  selected 
until  after  Easter.  The  members  are  chosen  by  the  point  system; 
i.  e.,  so  many  points  for  an  editorship,  team  captain  or  manager, 
public  declamation  or  oration. 

The  Mimerian  Society  is  a  scholarship  organization.  To  be  eligi- 
ble a  pupil  must  have  four  A's  in  subjects  yielding  four  credits,  in 
any  one  semester. 
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The  Long  Beach  Scholarship  Society  wishes  to  reward  effort  on 
the  part  of  the  average  pupil.  Membership  is  determined  by  the 
number  of  points  made  in  certain  outside  activities  together  with 
those  made  in  scholarship.  Those  pupils  who  succeed  in  maintain- 
ing membership  in  the  society  during  eleven  quarters,  two  of  which 
have  been  in  the  senior  year  and  one  during  the  last  quarter  of  the 
year,  will  have  the  Honor  Scholarship  Seal  imprinted  on  their 
diplomas  and  college  certificates.  To  attain  to  this  recognition  the 
high  standard  must  be  maintained  to  the  very  end  of  the  course. 

The  Seal  of  the  Soldan  High  School  (St.  Louis,  Mo.)  is 
awarded  to  pupils  who  distinguish  themselves  in  some  extra-curricu- 
lum activity  and  have  done  something  for  the  school.  While  no 
scholarship  standard  has  been  fixed  the  faculty  may  protest  those 
who  have  neglected  their  school  work  in  their  zeal  for  their  clubs  or 
who  have  shown  poor  citizenship  by  their  general  school  character. 
Dr.  Powell,  the  principal,  writes  that  Soldan  will  continue  the  award 
of  the  Seal  along  with  the  scholarship  society.  A  visit  to  Soldan 
convinced  me  of  the  great  value  of  the  Seal  in  emphasizing  various 
abilities  of  high  order  as  revealed  in  the  members  of  the  twenty-five 
school  organizations. 

The  Ephoebian  Society  is  a  graduate  organization  formed  to  dis- 
cuss questions  of  civic  interest  at  the  annual  banquet  with  the  high 
school  principals,  superintendent,  and  members  of  board  of  educa- 
tion. Dr.  Shiels  did  a  wise  thing  to  enlist  the  services  of  the  coming 
leaders  in  an  organization  that  will  repay  the  community  in  better 
citizenship  and  cleaner  living  for  the  opportunities  that  have  been 
gfiven  them  in  the  schools. 

As  you  have  read  over  the  objectives  of  the  various  societies 
you  are  convinced  that  with  some  slight  differences  in  government, 
etc.,  these  societies  have  as  underlying  principles,  character,  scholar- 
ship, leadership,  and  service.  Only  two  of  the  above  societies,  the 
Cum  Laude  and  Pro  Merito,  have  scholarship  only  as  the  basis  for 
membership. 

Do  these  various  societies  meet  the  need?  The  founders  or 
high  officials  of  these  societies  who  have  watched  the  development 
from  the  begfinning  are  most  competent  to  answer  the  question.  Dr. 
Owen  says :  "I  have  not  been  disappointed  in  the  value  of  the  work 
of  the  society.  I  did  not  expect  that  such  emphasis  as  this  associa- 
tion could  bring  would  offset  the  natural  enthusiasm  for  those  who 
excelled  in  athletics,  nor  the  ambition  of  the  normal  boy  to  win  dis- 
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tinction  in  athletics.  I  feel,  however,  that  a  formal  public  recogni- 
tion by  the  school  of  those  who  were  distinguished  in  other  school 
work  would  call  attention  in  the  right  way  to  the  importance  of 
scholarship.  This  result  happens  wherever  the  society  exists.  I  be- 
lieve the  students  and  the  faculty  approve  of  such  a  society." 

William  E.  Golden,  founder  of  the  Oasis  Society,  says,  "All  the 
boys  of  the  school  are  eager  for  the  honor  of  election  and  work  for 
it.  Athletes  discover  that  they  can  speak,  and  grinds  that  they  also 
are  athletes.    All  of  this  seems  to  us  to  be  highly  desirable.*' 

J.  D.  Dillingham,  principal  of  Newtown  High  School,  who  is  the 
present  president  of  the  Arista  Principals'  Council,  says:  '*In  all  my 
experience  with  student  organizations  I  feel  justified  in  saying  that 
this  is  the  best  kind  of  high-school  honor  society  that  I  have  been 
able  to  find.  In  Newton  High  School  we  feel  that  we  are  devoting  a 
great  deal  of  time  and  thought  to  the  emphasis  of  scholarship,  and 
one  of  our  most  effective  agencies  in  this  kind  of  scholarship  has  been 
the  Arista.  Our  local  collies  are  taking  Arista  membership  and 
service  into  account  in  the  award  of  scholarships  and  other  college 
honors/' 

NATIONAL  HONOR  SOCIETY 

Have  you  been  impressed  with  the  fact  that  honor  societies 
sprang  up  in  so  many  widely  different  sections  independently  and 
almost  simultaneously?  If  the  many-chapter  society  commends  itself 
to  the  schools  of  a  certain  district  because  each  is  helped  by  the  other, 
a  nation-wide  society  ought  to  be  a  stronger  organization  and  receive 
the  support  of  all  schools  that  believe  in  such  societies.  Will  not 
one  common  badge  for  the  entire  country  be  more  valuable  than 
many  different  local  badges?  In  other  words,  if  the  fundamental 
principle  of  the  honor  society  is  sound,  it  should  be  national  in  its 
application;  a  National  Honor  Society  of  Secondary  Schools  is  a 
logical  outgrowth  of  the  wisdom  and  experience  of  the  past  fifteen 
or  twenty  years. 

When  the  principals  from  all  sections  of  the  country  come  to- 
gether at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of  Second- 
ary School  Principals  they  form  a  clearing  house  for  the  many  new 
plans  that  are  in  operation  in  their  respective  sections.  Naturally 
the  honor  societies  came  in  for  their  share  of  discussion. 

After  a  brief  discussion  at  the  Chicago  meeting  of  the  Asso- 
ciation in  1919,  Mr.  J.  G.  Masters  of  Omaha  was  appointed  chairman 
of  the  committee  on  a  national  honor  society.    A  report  accompanied 
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by  an  outline  of  a  constitution  was  made  the  following  year  in  Qeve- 
land.  The  Association  favored  the  formation  and  authorized  the 
president  to  appoint  a  committee  on  constitution  and  organization 
diat  should  make  a  report  in  1921.  The  committee  omsisted  of 
Principal  J.  G.  Masters,  Chairman,  Omaha,  Neb.;  Principal  M. 
Pnmty,  Tulsa,  Okla. ;  Principal  C.  P.  Briggs,  Lakewood,  O. ;  Prin- 
cipal Geo.  Buck,  Indianapdis,  Ind. ;  Principal  H.  V.  Church,  Cicero, 
111.,  and  Principal  Edward  Rynearson,  Pittsbiu-gh,  Pa.  Messrs. 
Masters  and  Buck  were  unable  to  be  present  at  the  Atlantic  City 
meeting  (1921)  and  Principal  E.  J.  Eaton,  Youngstown,  O.,  and 
Principal  M.  R.  McDaniel,  Oak  Park,  111.,  were  added  to  the  com- 
mittee which  made  a  report  that  was  adopted  by  the  Association.  A 
copy  of  the  constitution  is  printed  at  the  end  of  this  article. 

In  drawing  up  the  constitution  the  committee  was  faced  with  die 
necessity  of  providing  an  organization  broad  enough  to  meet  all  the 
varying  needs  of  these  numerous  societies.  Scholarship  only  seemed 
too  narrow ;  where  tried  the  society  had,  in  the  words  of  John  Rush 
Powell,  "got  the  stigma  of  being  *high-browish.* "  On  the  other 
hand,  there  was  great  danger  of  cheapening  it.  After  considerable 
discussion  the  commitee  fixed  upon  character,  leadership,  scholarship, 
and  service  as  the  fundamental  virtues  most  useful  to  society,  and 
therefore  most  worthy  of  encouragement.  The  constitution  lays 
down  general  rules  regarding  officers,  eligibility,  etc.,  but,  in  the  main, 
leaves  the  details  of  government  to  each  local  chapter.  The  authority 
is  invested  in  a  national  council  of  ten  members,  including  the  secre- 
tary of  National  Association  of  Secondary-School  Principals.  The 
first  council  was  appointed  by  Principal  M.  Prunty,  president  of  the 
National  Association  of  Secondary-School  Principals. 

An  application  from  any  secondary  school  for  a  charter  must 
be  accompanied  by  a  check  of  five  dollars  and  ten  copies  of  the  con- 
stitution of  your  chapter  and  sent  to  Secretary  H.  V.  Church,  Cicero, 
Illinois,  who  will  send  a  copy  of  the  constitution  to  each  member 
of  the  National  Council.  Upon  their  approval  the  charter  will  be 
granted.  More  than  fifty  secondary  schools  have  already  filed  appli- 
cations. 

The  initiation  exercises  may  be  made  the  occasion  of  celebrat- 
ing some  school  or  town  anniversary.  What  more  appropriate  way 
could  the  birthday  of  some  national  character,  such  as  Roosevelt,  be 
commemorated  than  by  a  study  of  a  life  that  exemplifies  those  very 
virtues  that  are  the  objectives  of  the  society !    These  exercises  should 
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always  be  public  in  order  that  no  one  will  confuse  the  society  with  a 
secret  fraternity  and  that  the  school  and  community  as  a  whole  may 
catch  the  inspiration  of  higher  ideals  held  up  by  the  speakers.  Again 
the  parents  of  these  selected  pupils  will  be  drawn  closer  to  the  school 
filled  with  a  deeper  appreciation  of  the  work  of  their  children.  Being 
present  at  the  initiation  of  their  children  into  the  honor  society  will 
be  a  highly  prized  privilege  and  reward  to  many  parents  who  have 
watched  their  children  carefully  and  prayerfully. 

The  charges  given  to  the  newly  elected  members  should  be  based 
upon  those  traits  of  manliness  and  womanliness  that  are  held  up  as 
the  ideals  in  the  school  and  in  the  hcmie,  for  good  citizenship,  for 
successful  lives,  and  for  the  highest  spirituality.  Indeed  the  entire 
program  might  profitably  be  built  arotmd  the  four  objectives  of  the 
national  society:  scholarship,  leadership,  service,  and  character.  It 
might  be  acceptable  to  many  schools  that  these  charges  be  put  into  a 
permanent  form  of  ritual. 

The  program  should  be  dignified  and  impressive  throughout. 
The  school  at  large  will  judge  the  society  very  largely  by  these 
public  exercises.  Here  is  a  great  opportunity  to  create  an  enthusiasm 
for  scholarship  among  those  who  have  not  yet  been  awakened  to  the 
importance  of  a  complete  development  of  their  higher  powers.  We 
shall  never  know  how  many  real  personalities  have  been  lost  who 
have  all  the  native  endowments  of  genius  and  leadership  but  who  for 
lack  of  incentive  or  of  proper  environmental  stimuli,  have  remained 
undeveloped  and  unknown.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  have  been 
selected  for  membership  should  be  made  to  realize  that  because  of 
their  conspicuous  leadership,  intellectual  achievements,  loyalty  to 
high  ideals,  nobility  of  character,  they  are  not  to  withdraw  from  the 
"mass"  and  form  a  "class,'*  but  that  this  added  honor  carries 
increased  obligation,  that  unusual  ability  entails  extraordinary  re- 
sponsibility ;  that  they  are  greatest  who  serve  most. 

Will  not  the  explanation  of  the  torch  as  the  emblem  of  the  na- 
tional society,  held  high  by  the  arm  of  youth,  be  another  opportunity 
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to  inspire  all  the  pupils  with  those  ideals  that  challenge  their  highest 
and  best  powers? 

'*0  young  mariner, 

Down  to  the  haven, 

Call  your  companions. 

Launch  your  vessel, 

And  crowd  vour  canvas, 

And,  ere  it  vanishes 

Over  the  margin. 

After  it,  follow  it, 

Follow  the  gleam/' 

In  most  of  the  societies  the  newly  elected  members  are  required 
to  take  a  pledge  of  loyalty  to  the  school  and  state.  The  Ephod)ian 
Society  of  Los  Angeles,  California,  uses  the  Athenian  oath  of  al- 
legiance to  the  state — ^an  oath  which  familiar  though  it  may  be,  will 
bear  repetition  here,  for  it  indeed  expresses  the  general  purpose  of 
this  new  Honor  Society  and  the  crying  need  of  America :  "We  will 
never  bring  disgrace  to  this  our  city  by  any  act  of  dishonesty  or 
cowardice,  nor  ever  desert  our  suffering  comrades  in  the  ranks ;  we 
will  fight  for  the  ideals  and  sacred  things  of  the  city,  both  alone  and 
with  many ;  -we  will  revere  and  obey  the  city's  laws  and  do  our  best 
to  incite  a  like  respect  in  those  above  us  who  are  prone  to  annul  or 
set  them  at  naught ;  we  will  strive  unceasingly  to  quicken  the  public 
sense  of  civic  duty.  Thus,  in  all  these  ways,  we  will  transmit  this  city 
not  only  not  less,  but  greater  and  more  beautiful  than  it  was  trans- 
mitted to  us." 

CONSTITUTION  OF  THE  NATIONAL  HONOR  SOCIETY 

OF  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 
Revision  of  March,  1922 

ARTICLE  I 

Name  and  Purpose 

Section  1.  The  name  of  this  organization  shall  be  the  National 
Honor  Society  of  Secondary  Schools. 

Section  2.  The  purpose  of  this  organization  shall  be  to  create 
an  enthusiasm  for  scholarship,  to  stimulate  a  desire  to  render  service, 
to  promote  leadership,  and  to  develop  character  in  the  students  of  the 
American  secondary  schools. 
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ARTICLE    II 

General  Control 

Section  1.  The  general  control  of  this  organization  shall  be 
vested  in  a  National  Council. 

Section  2.  The  National  Council  shall  consist  of  nine  members 
elected  by  the  National  Association  of  Secondary-School  Principals 
The  secretary  of  the  National  Association  of  Secondary- School  Prin- 
cipals shall  be  a  member,  ex-officio. 

Section  3.  The  nine  elective  members  shall  be  chosen  for  a 
term  of  three  years,  three  being  chosen  annually.  Immediately  after 
the  first  election  they  shall  be  divided  into  three  classes  for  the  one, 
two.  and  three-year  terms. 

SEcmoN  4.  Five  members  shall  constitute  a  quorum  of  the 
National  Council. 

Section  5.  The  National  Council  shall  each  year  nominate  three 
members  to  be  elected  by  the  National  Association  of  Secondary- 
School  Principals  to  succeed  those  whose  terms  expife. 

article   III 

National  Organisation 

Section  1.  This  organization  shall  consist  of  chapters  in  the 
secondary  schools  of  the  United  States,  supported  by  public  taxation 
or  endowment,  with  standards  equal  to  those  accredited  by  such 
agencies  as  the  North  Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools,  the  New  England  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary 
Schools,  the  Association  of  Colleges  and  Preparatory  Schools  of  the 
Middle  States  and  Maryland,  the  Southern  Association  of  Colleges 
and  Secondary  Schools. 

Section  2.  Each  chapter,  before  its  admission  to  the  National 
Honor  Society,  shall  have  its  organization  approved  by  the  National 
Council. 

Section  3.  Each  chapter  shall,  for  continued  membership, 
conform  to  all  rules  of  the  National  Council. 

article  IV 
Emblem 

Section  1.  This  organization  shall  have  an  appropriate  emblem, 
selected  by  the  National  Council  and  this  emblem  shall  be  uniform 
throughout  the  United  States. 

Section  2.    This  emblem  shall  be  copyrighted. 
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Section  3.  The  distribution  of  the  emblem  shall  be  under  the 
exclusive  control  of  the  National  Council. 

ARTICLE  V 

Dues 

Section  1.  Each  chapter  of  this  organization  shall  contribute 
whatever  amount  may  be  assessed  by  the  National  Council,  not  to 
exceed  five  dollars  ($5.00)  annually. 

article  VI 
Membership 

Section  1.  Members  of  chapters  shall  be  known  as  active  and 
graduate. 

Section  2.  Membership  in  any  chapter  shall  be  based  on 
scholarship,  service,  leadership,  and  character. 

Section  3.  Candidates  eligible  to  membership  in  a  chapter  of 
this  organization  shall  have  a  scholarship  rank  in  the  first  fourth 
of  their  respective  graduating  classes. 

Section  4.  To  be  eligible  for  membership  the  student  must  have 
spent  at  least  one  year  in  the  secondary  school  electing  such 
student. 

Section  5.  Not  more  than  fifteen  per  cent  of  any  senior,  or 
graduating,  class  shall  be  elected  to  membership  in  a  chapter. 

Section  6.  The  election  of  not  more  than  ten  per  cent  may 
take  place  during  any  semester  after  the  begfinning  of  the  seventh 
semester  of  secondary-school  work  in  which  the  standards  for  elec- 
tion have  been  attained.  The  remainder  may  be  chosen  during  the 
last  semester  before  graduation. 

article  vii 

Electors 
Section  1.    The  election  of  members  in  each  chapter  shall  be 
by  the  faculty,  or  by  the  principal  and  a  committee  of  four  or  more 
members  of  the  faculty  whom  he  may  select. 

article  vii  I 
Ofiicers 
Section  1.    The  officers  of  each  chapter  shall  be  a  president, 
vice-president,  secretary,  and  treasurer. 
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Section  2.  The  secretary  shall  certify  to  the  National  Council 
the  number  graduated  in  each  class  and  the  names  of  those  elected  to 
membership  in  the  chapter. 

ARTICLE  IX 

Faculty  Supervision 

Section  1.  All  meetings  shall  be  open  meetings  and  shall  be 
held  under  the  direction  of  the  principal  or  of  some  member  of 
the  faculty  selected  by  him. 

Section  2.  The  activities  of  the  chapter  shall  be  subject  to 
the  approval  of  the  principal. 

article  X 
Executive  Committee 

Section  1.  The  Executive  committee  shall  consist  of  the  of- 
ficers of  the  chapter  and  the  faculty  sponsor. 

Section  2.  The  Executive  committee  shall  have  general  charge 
of  the  meetings  and  business  affairs  of  the  chapter,  but  any  action 
on  the  part  of  the  Executive  committee  shall  be  subject  to  review 
by  the  chapter. 

article  XI 

Amendments 

Section  1.  This  constitution  may  be  amended  at  any  meeting 
of  the  National  Council,  or  by  mail  by  an  affirmative  vote  of  seven 
members. 

Mr.  C.  W.  Whitten,  Principal  of  DeKalb  Township  High 
School,  DeKalb,  Illinois,  gave  a  committee  report  on  Standard- 
izing and  Making  Uniform  Teachers^  Marks, 

REPORT  ON  STANDARDIZING  TEACHERS'  MARKS 

The  following  report  includes: 

I.  The  results  of  a  questionnaire  investigation  of  the  present 
status  of  the  movement  among  high-school  teachers  and 
administrators  in  the  direction  of  standardizing  teachers* 
marks. 
II.  Some  recommendations  of  the  committee  relative  to  certain 
aspects  of  the  problem. 
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Prepared  under  the  auspices  of  the  National  Association  of 
Secondary-School  Principals  and  submitted  to  that  body  at  its  annual 
meeting  in  Chicago,  Illinois,  on  March  2,  1922. 

The  committee : 
C.  W.  Whitten,  Principal  DeKalb  Township-  High  School,  DeKalb, 

lUincHS. 
G.  W.  Willett,  Principal  Lincoln  High  School,  Hibbing,  Minnesota. 
J.  H.  Brenneman,  Principal  Ottumwa  High  School,  Ottumwa,  Iowa. 
A.  A.  Rea,  Principal  West  High  School,  Aurora,  Illinois. 

THE  QUESTIONNAIRE 

The  committee  deems  it  unnecessary  to  reproduce  the  questicHi- 
naire.  A  perusal  of  this  report  will  reveal  its  general  purport  and 
scope. 

The  questionnaire  was  sent  to  approximately  500  of  the  leading 
high-school  principals  in  the  United  States.  No  state  was  omitted 
from  the  investigation.  Copies  were  sent  to  all  members  of  the  Na- 
tional Association  of  Secondary-School  Principals  insofar  as  their 
names  and  addresses  were  available  to  the  committee.  In  addition, 
copies  were  sent  to  many  other  high-school  principals  who,  because  of 
their  position  or  reputation,  were  believed  to  be  able  to  render  assist- 
ance to  the  committee  along  the  lines  of  investigation  attempted. 

REPLIES 

Replies  to  the  questionnaire  were  received  from  262  high  school 
administrators  representing  a  total  enrollment  of  more  than  260,000 
pupils.  The  committee  believes  that  so  generous  a  response  insures 
a  fair  degree  of  accuracy  in  the  determination  of  the  present  status 
of  the  "marking'*  problem.  Questionnaires  were  sent  to  schools  of 
all  sizes  and  replies  were  received  from  schools  varying  in  size  from 
48  to  3,468.  That  the  average  size  runs  so  high,  over  1,000,  is  due 
to  the  very  generous  response  from  the  principals  of  the  larger 
schools. 

The  reader  will  understand  that  whenever  the  number  of  schools 
reporting  on  any  aspect  of  the  questionnaire  is  less  than  the  total 
number  of  schools  reporting  it  is  due  to  the  fact  that  some  principals 
either  omitted  replies  to  the  question  in  hand  or  that  the  reply  was 
so  indefinite  that  the  committee  was  unable  to  determine  the  exact 
classification. 
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THE  RESULTS 

PART  I 

The  first  portion  of  the  questionnaire  has  to  do  with  the  systems 
of  marking  in  common  use  with  relation  to  the  symbols  used,  passing 
grades,  etc.    The  investigation  reveals : 

1.  One  hundred  and  fifty-six  schools  having  175,000  pupils  use 
some  form  of  group  system  of  marking ;  103  schools  having  an  enroll- 
ment of  85,000  use  a  percentage  system. 

2.  Of  the  schools  using  group  systems,  102  use  **pure  symbols** 
such  as  "A,  B,  C,  D,"  or  "1,  2,  3,  4*';  54  use  "significant  symbols" 
such  as  "S"  for  "Superior,''  "E"  for  "Excellent,"  "VG"  for  "Very 
Good." 

3.  Of  the  156  schools  using  some  form  of  group  system  of 
marking  all  but  a  dozen  have  specific  "translations"  into  the  per- 
centage system.  Thus,  in  most  cases,  "A"  means  "90-100,"  etc.  Only 
about  a  dozen  principals  out  of  the  entire  262  reporting  say  that 
they  try  to  get  away  from  all  thought  of  "percentages"  in  assigning 
their  pupils  to  any  group. 

4.  Seventy  or  seventy-five  per  cent  constitutes  the  passing  mark 
in  seven-eighths  of  the  schools  reporting  whether  using  a  group  sys- 
tem or  a  percentage  system  of  marking.  Four  schools  report  50  per 
cent  as  the  passing  mark,  one  55  per  cent,  fifteen  60  per  cent,  nine  65 
per  cent  and  three  80  per  cent.  The  schools  having  the  lower  passing 
marks  are  practically  all  east  of  the  Alleghany  Mountains. 

PART  II 

The  second  portion  of  the  questionnaire  has  to  do  with  the  dis- 
tribution of  the  marks.    From  this  study  it  is  learned  that : 

1.  Eighty-four  schools  having  an  enrollment  of  81,500  require 
some  more  or  less  definite  distribution  of  marks  according  to  some 
specific  scale;  172  schools  having  an  enrollment  of  178,000  pupils 
have  no  such  definite  distribution  of  marks. 

2.  Of  the  84  schools  reporting  a  definite  distribution  of  marks, 
67  report  that  they  demand,  expect,  or  recommend  a  distribution  in 
accordance  with  the  "normal  frequency"  curve. 

3.  Ninety-five  schools  require  each  teacher  to  summarize  her 
marks  at  the  end  of  each  marking  period  and  all  of  these  report  that 
the  principal  or  some  supervisor  examines  and  discusses  this  sum- 
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mary  with  the  teacher.  Seventy-six  schools  require  the  graphing  of 
the  marks  and  a  comparison  of  the  results  with  the  "normal  fre- 
quency" curve. 

4.  Of  the  93  schools  using  one  or  more  of  these  devices  for 
securing  uniformity,  83  report  that  it  has  resulted  in  improvement 
in  the  distribution  of  marks.  The  average  period  the  plan  has  been 
in  use  in  the  various  schools  is  slightly  over  three  years,  indicating 
that  the  plan  is  still  in  its  infancy. 

5.  Of  the  84  schools  reporting  some  definite  scale  of  distribu- 
tion of  marks,  only  50  included  such  a  scale  with  their  replies.  The 
50  schools  thus  responding  sent  in  32  different  scales  showing  that 
there  is  nothing  like  standardization  of  practice  in  this  line.  It  is 
manifestly  impossible  and  undesirable  to  include  all  of  the  32  differ- 
ent scales  in  this  report.  Most  of  the  schools,  32  out  of  the  50, 
employ  a  five-group  scale.  The  particular  scale  employed  most  fre- 
quently is  one  worked  out  by  Dr.  H.  O.  Rugg  several  years  ago  and 
is  as  follows :  The  higest  group  to  include  7  per  cent  of  the  whole, 
the  next  group  24  per  cent,  the  median  group  38  per  cent,  the  lowest 
passing  group  24  per  cent  and  the  failing  group  7  per  cent.  This 
scale  is  used  in  eight  schools.  Another  five-group  scale  used  by  four 
schools  provides  for  a  5-20-50-20-5  per  cent  distribution. 

Of  course,  it  should  be  understood  that  no  principal  demands  a 
fixed  distribution  in  accordance  with  any  scale.  These  scales  are 
merely  given  as  guides  to  the  teacher  and  any  wide  variation  from 
them  must  be  explained. 

6.  Of  the  84  schools  reporting  that  they  attempt  a  definite 
distribution  of  marks  only  24  report  that  they  provide  teachers  and 
pupils  with  a  specific  statement  of  the  requirements  for  each  group. 
That  is,  only  between  9  and  10  per  cent  of  the  schools  responding 
to  the  questionnaire  are  making  any  specific  effort  through  the  pub- 
lication of  definite  "codes"  to  secure  standardization  and  consequent 
uniformity  of  marking  throughout  the  entire  school  system. 

7.  One  hundred  and  fifty-five  principals  report  that  they  believe 
marks  are  more  likely  to  be  uniform  within  well  organized  depart- 
ments having  efficient  supervising  "heads''  or  committees.  At  the 
same  time  many  principals  report  that  they  are  unable  to  detect  any 
improvement  due  to  such  organization.  The  committee  desires  to 
suggest  that  any  improvement  in  the  uniformity  or  distribution  of 
marks  within  such  a  department  may  be  due  to  the  fact  that  the  de- 
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partment  head  may  have  been  a  student  in  education  as  well  as  a 
specialist  in  his  subject. 

PART  III 

The  third  part  of  the  questionnaire  has  to  do  with  two  subjects 
that  do  not  bear  quite  so  directly  upon  the  method  of  standardizing 
teachers'  marks  but  whose  successful  administration  rather  depends 
upon  such  standardization.  These  are  the  subjects  of:  1.  Giving 
excess  credit  for  superior  work,  and,  2.  The  classification  of  pupils 
according  to  ability.    The  questionnaire  reveals  that : 

1.  Of  the  262  schools  reporting  only  30  are  giving  excess  credit 
for  superior  work. 

2.  One  hundred  and  nineteen  schools  are  endeavoring,  many 
of  them  in  only  a  partial  way,  to  classify  pupils  according  to  ability. 
Of  these,  43  are  marking  all  classes  on  the  same  basis;  51  are  at- 
tempting to  deal  with  each  class  as  a  unit  in  itself  with  some  sort  of 
standardized  distribution  of  marks  within  each  class  independent  of 
the  attainments  of  the  other  classes. 

RECOMMENDATIONS  OF  THE  COMMITTEE 

Any  school  teacher  having  had  an  extended  experience  in  mark- 
ing pupils  must  have  become  thoroughly  convinced  of  the  futility  of 
trying  to  mark  on  a  "percentage"  basis.  Most  teachers  of  experience 
are  quite  willing  to  admit  that  they  can  only  "group"  pupils  with 
approximate  success.  That  is,  instead  of  attempting  to  determine 
whether  a  grade  should  be  85  or  86  per  cent,  the  average  teacher  will 
do  well  if  she  is  capable  to  determining  whether  it  should  be  85  or  95 
per  cent. 

1.  Therefore,  in  view  of  the  fact  as  revealed  by  the  question- 
naire that  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  schools,  based  on  enrollment, 
are  now  using  some  form  of  group  system  and  that  one  purpose  of 
the  appointment  of  this  committee  was  to  take  some  step  toward 
securing  uniformity  of  marking  systems  throughout  the  country,  we 
unhesitatingly  recommend  the  adoption  of  a  group  system  of  marking 
as  opposed  to  the  percentage  system. 

2.  The  committee  is  unable  to  detect  any  marked  superiority 
of  any  one  group  system  over  the  others.  But  again  in  the  interests 
of  uniformity  we  recommend  the  adoption  of  the  symbols  "A,  B,  C, 
D,  and  E"  since  this  system  is  already  in  use  by  an  appreciable  ma- 
jority of  all  the  schools  now  using  a  group  system  of  marking.    In 
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the  application  of  this  system  we  recommend  the  method  now  com- 
monly employed  of  having  four  passing  groups  and  a  single  failing 
group.  That  is,  that  "A,  B,  C,  and  D"  be  used  as  passing  marks  and 
"E"  as  a  failure  mark. 

(Note. — We  believe  these  recommendations  to  be  in 
line  with,  although  a  little  less  conservative  than,  a  recom- 
mendation by  Mr.  Wilson  Farrand  in  a  report  to  the  Na- 
tional Conference  Committee  on  Standards  of  Coll^^es  and 
Secondary  Schools,  March  1,  1918.) 

3.  We  believe  that  the  logic  of  the  two  for^^ing  recommenda- 
tions demands  that  we  recommend  the  abandonment  of  all  reference 
to  percentages  in  marking  pupils.  We  recommend  the  division  of 
pupils  into  groups  on  the  basis  of  certain  definite  requirements  herein- 
after stated.  School  teachers  of  experience  know  well  that  it  is  im- 
possible to  say  that  the  poorest  pupils  "passed"  must  have  attained 
to  75  or  65  per  cent  or  even  to  50  per  cent  of  the  excellence  of  the 
best  pupils  doing  the  same  work.  Although  the  questionnaire  re- 
veals but  a  scant  dozen  of  principals  who  are  trying  to  eliminate  the 
"percentage  fiction,"  yet  we  believe  that  progress  in  the  line  of 
recognizing  the  limitations  in  this  matter  of  judging  the  attainments 
of  pupils  demands  that  we  take  our  stand  on  the  side  of  the  minority 
in  this  instance.  We  therefore  recommend  the  abandonment  of  all 
translation  scales  and  the  employment  of  the  five-group  of  markings 
as  given  above,  the  first  four  marks  to  be  used  in  distinguishing 
different  groups  of  "passing"  pupils  and  the  fifth  to  distinguish  those 
who  fail. 

At  the  same  time,  as  practical  school  administrators  we  realize 
that  through  a  very  long  period  of  familiarity  with  a  percentage 
system  of  marks  pupils  and  parents  alike  are  likely  to  experience 
some  difficulty  in  fully  understanding  a  new  system  and  are  likely 
to  demand  the  translation  of  marks  into  percentages.  We  therefore 
recommend  the  abandonment  of  percentages  as  an  ideal  to  be  striven 
toward  rather  than  as  an  end  to  be  immediately  consummated. 

4.  We  are  not  prepared  at  this  time  to  recommend  for  final 
adoption  any  specific  scale  of  distribution  of  marks.  It  does  not 
appear  from  our  questionnaire  that  the  experiences  of  high  school 
men  with  any  of  the  thirty-two  scales  sent  in  are  sufficiently  ex- 
tensive and  satisfactory  to  warrant  the  adoption  of  any  of  them.  We  ^ 
do  not  even  believe  that  it  is  feasible  or  desirable  at  all  times  to 

'bend"  our  distributions  into  conformity  with   the  "normal   fre- 
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quency"  curve.  At  the  same  time  we  are  entirely  confident  that  any 
scientific  distribution  of  marks  based  on  definite  requirements  for  the 
several  classes  MUST  FOLLOW  the  normal  curve  provided  a  suf- 
ficiently large  number  of  cases  is  taken. 

Therefore  we  do  recommend  that  each  high-school  administrator 
provide  the  teachers  of  his  system  with  some  recognized  curve  or 
scale  to  serve  as  a  tentative,  experimental,  directing  guide  in  dis- 
tributing marks.  And  since  the  scale  attributed  to  Dr.  Rugg  is 
already  used  in  more  schools  than  any  other,  and  since  it  really  is  an 
average  scale,  we  recommend  that  administrators  desiring  to  experi- 
ment with  such  a  scale  try  out  the  7-24-38-24-7  scale. 

The  committee  desires  to  go  on  record  as  deprecating  a  servile 
adherence  to  such  a  scale  as  much  as  it  deprecates  the  more  grotesque 
deviations  from  it.  We  look  upon  all  of  these  devices  as  servants 
aiding  us  to  attain  our  ends  and  we  must  not  permit  them  to  become 
masters  dominating  our  actions  in  a  mechanical  way. 

5.  We  warmly  commend  the  practices  of  so  many  principals  of 
requiring  summaries  of  marks,  of  examining  and  discussing  them,  of 
graphing  them,  and  comparing  the  graphs  with  the  normal  frequency 
curve.  Such  practices  are  bound  to  secure  greater  uniformity  both 
in  the  markings  of  individual  teachers  and  also  throughout  the  entire 
system.  These  summaries  and  comparisons  should  occur  at  the  end 
of  each  marking  period  and  not  be  deferred  to  the  end  of  the 
semester. 

6.  The  committee  has  no  recommendations  relative  to  the  ad- 
visability of  giving  excess  credit  for  superior  work.  We  do  desire 
to  urge,  however,  the  impracticability,  not  to  say  absurdity,  of  at- 
tempting to  administer  such  a  device  until  some  effective  steps  have 
been  taken  toward  standardizing  and  rendering  uniform  the  teachers* 
marks.  This  is  more  particularly  the  case  in  those  schools  offering 
wide  privil^;es  of  election  of  courses. 

7.  We  likewise  make  no  recommendation  relative  to  the  merits 
of*  the  practice  of  classifying  pupils  according  to  ability.  But  we 
are  unanimous  in  thinking  that  to  render  the  system  practical  and  just 
marks  and  promotions  must  be  based  upon  absolute  achievement  and 
not  upon  relative  merit  within  small  homogeneous  groups.  And  to 
this  end  we  urge  the  necessity  for  establishing  very  definite  minima 
in  the  various  subjects  and  demanding  that  these  minima  must  be 
mastered  as  the  prerequisite  for  promotion.  We  make  further 
reference  to  the  desirability  of  such  a  course  later  in  this  report. 
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THE  REAL  PROBLEM 

If  we  may  assume  that  all  of  the  foregoing  recommendations 
of  the  committee  be  adopted  there  will  still  remain  the  overshadowing 
problem  of  the  assignment  of  pupils  to  the  various  groups  established. 

It  is  a  very  significant  fact  that  of  all  the  twenty-four  codes  sent 
to  the  committee  in  response  to  our  questionnaire  every  one  provides 
for  the  marking  of  students  on  the  basis  of  the  character  of  the  work 
done  by  the  individual  students  rather  than  upon  the  achievement 
of  any  specific  quantity  of  school  work.  That  is,  the  codes  are,  in 
the  main,  qualitative  rather  than  quantitative.  In  the  administration 
of  these  codes  we  have  no  doubt  that  both  quantity  and  quality  of 
work  are  considered,  but  in  this  statement  they  are  largely  qualitative. 
The  committee  believes  that  one  of  the  pressing  needs  in  the  direction 
of  solving  the  marking  problem  is  the  preparation  of  a  series  of 
quantitative  bases  for  marking.  We  refer  here  to  some  such  basis  as 
has  been  prepared  by  Rugg  and  Qark  in  first  year  algebra.  Letters 
from  several  principals  manifesting  great  interest  in  the  work  of 
the  committee  urge  the  necessity  of  the  preparation  of  such  objective 
bases  for  marking  to  the  end  that  definite  objective  tests  may  be  em- 
ployed and  definite  scores  thereby  fixed.  One  principal  points  out  in 
a  very  effective  way  that  the  very  legal  status  of  the  high  schocrf  as  an 
institution  that  grants  certain  formal  certificates  demands  that  such 
certificates  of  achie\'ement  be  put  upon  an  objective  basis  of  actual 
accomplishments  that  ought  to  be  standardized  as  nearly  as  possible. 

The  committee  is  in  hearty  accord  with  such  a  program  and 
recommends  to  this  body  as  the  next  appropriate  step  in  the  solution 
of  the  marking  problem  the  appointment  of  a  committee  on  objective, 
or  achievement,  bases  for  marking.  However,  the  committee  believes 
that  in  the  present  circumstances  it  will  serve  the  great  mass  of  high 
school  teachers  by  publishing  a  summary  of  the  several  marking  codes 
presented  to  it  and  we  therefore  submit  the  following  "requirements 
for  the  groups" : 
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REQUIREMENTS  FOR  THE  GROUPS 
I.    SCHOLARSHIP 

GRADE  "a"  requires 

PREPARATION :  That  the  pupil  arrive  at  class  daily  with  all 
work  thoroughly  and  neatly  completed;  that  he  make  up  promptly, 
without  suggestion  from  the  teacher,  all  work  lost  by  absence ;  that 
he  be  r^^larly  equipped  with  all  books  and  materials  needed  for  the 
work  of  the  class ;  that  he  consistently  exercise  good  judgment  in  the 
use  of  his  time,  do  his  own  work,  be  able  to  answer  all  questions  on 
the  lesson  clearly  and  intelligently,  and  come  to  class  prepared  to  ask 
questions  intelligently  about  uncertain  or  obscure  points. 

APPLICATION:  (a)  Attention:  Concentration  of  the  mind 
constantly  upon  the  lesson,  seeing  and  hearing  everything  that  per- 
tains to  the  lesson  and  nothing  that  does  not. 

(b)  Initiative:  Frequent  contributions  to  class  discussion  as 
a  consequence  of  extensive  supplementary  reading  and  investigation 
in  excess  of  the  requirements  and  suggestions  of  the  teacher ;  ability 
to  master  advance  work  without  aid ;  originality  in  planning  and  exe- 
cuting work ;  ability  to  examine  and  judge  data  and  reach  correct 
conclusions  therefrom ;  ability  to  discover  practical  uses  of  the  school 
subjects  and  relationships  between  them  and  the  outside  world. 

KNOWLEDGE  OF  SUBJECT:  Distinguished  achievement 
due  to  high  grade  mental  ability  combined  with  serious  application ; 
knowledge  exceeding  demands  or  even  the  expectations  of  the 
teacher ;  ability  to  make  sustained  "topic"  recitations  r^^larly ;  fre- 
quent contributions  to  class  room  discussions;  ability  to  retain  and 
recall  relationships  already  discussed ;  practically  no  errors  in  essen- 
tials of  the  lesson,  none  in  any  review  points  and  none  in  papers  dis- 
cussed or  corrected  in  class ;  ability  to  correct  inaccuracies  in  oral  and 
written  work. 

USE  OF  ENGLISH:  Constant  use  of  good  English;  ability 
to  read  all  matter  incident  to  high-school  education  with  rapidity  and 
full  comprehension ;  extensive  and  adequate  vocabulary. 

PROGRESS :  Constant  progress  in  all  of  the  preceding  aspects 
of  "scholarship;"  growing  ability  in  mastering  increasingly  difficult 
subject  matter;  constant  gains  in  overcoming  objectional  habits  of 
speech,  poor  writing,  spelling  or  other  unscholarly  personal  habits. 
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Progress  must  be  so  conspicuous  and  rapid  as  to  constitute  a  real 
problem  for  the  teacher. 

IN  GENERAL :  For  a  grade  of  "A"  the  pupil  must  exceed  Ae 
normal  expectations  of  the  teacher  in  all  of  the  aspects  of  scholar- 
ship mentioned. 

(Note. — ^The  committee  does  not  believe  that  the  five 
factors  included  herein  under  the  head  of  "scholarship" 
should  have  equal  weight  in  making  up  the  final  marks.  In 
the  judgment  of  the  committee  the  factors  should  bear 
weight  in  about  the  following  proportions:  Preparation, 
2;  Application,  1 ;  Knowledge  of  Subject,  3;  Use  of  Eng- 
lish, 1 ;  Progress,  3.) 

GRADE  "b'*   requires 

PREPARATION :    Same  as  for  grade  "A." 

APPLICATION:    (a)    Attention:    Same  as  for  grade  "A." 
(b)    Initiative :    Some  contributions  to  class  discussions  through 
supplementary  reading;  evidence  of  considerable  originality;  ability 
to  take  advance  work  with  very  little  aid;  dependability  in  getting 
through  a  difficult  task. 

KNOWLEDGE  OF  SUBJECT:  Superior  achievement  al- 
though the  pupil  may  fall  below  in  some  one  particular  mentioned 
for  grade  "A" ;  knowledge  equivalent  to  demands  of  teacher — such  as 
may  result  from  superior  native  ability  coupled  with  fair  application 
or  medium  ability  and  superior  application. 

USE  OF  ENGLISH :    Same  as  for  grade  "A." 

PROGRESS :  Must  be  positive  and  noticeable  but  not  so  rapid 
as  to  call  for  any  special  treatment  by  the  teacher.  Pupil  must  show 
good  ability  in  discarding  unscholarly  habits  and  forming  correct 
habits. 

GRADE  "C*'  requires 

PREPARATION :  Approximately  the  same  as  for  grades  "A'* 
and  "B"  but,  in  general,  less  consistent  and  dependable. 

APPLICATION:  (a)  Attention:  Positive,  not  demanding 
special  devices  on  the  part  of  the  teacher;  ability  of  concentration 
below  that  shown  by  "A"  and  "B"  pupils. 

(b)  Initiative:  Only  occasional  contributions  to  class  discus- 
sions ;  strength  in  one  or  more  phases  menlioned  for  grade  "A"  and 
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weakness  in  others ;  vigor  in  attacking  new  problems  but  lack  of  per- 
sistence, requiring  considerable  encouragement  and  aid. 

KNOWLEDGE  OF  SUBJECT :  Ordinary  achievement  due  to 
ordinary  ability  and  application,  rather  poor  ability  with  good  appli- 
cation or  fair  ability  and  inferior  application ;  reasonable  mastery  of 
the  main  essentials  of  the  lesson  but  only  moderate  ability  to  under- 
stand and  appreciate  the  broader  relationships ;  ready  ability  to  under- 
stand and  apply  corrections ;  in  general,  such  a  knowledge  of  the  sub- 
ject as  falls  a  little  below  the  reasonable  expectations  of  the  teacher. 

USE  OF  ENGLISH:  Fairly  satisfactory  English;  somewhat 
hampered  by  limited  vocabulary ;  ability  to  read  with  moderately  good 
speed  and  comprehension. 

PROGRESS :  Noticeable  in  most  directions,  barely  appreciable 
in  some. 

GIt\DE  "d"  requires 

PREPARATION :  Daily  assignments  barely  covered ;  work  lost 
by  absence  made  up  only  as  the  result  of  some  urging ;  written  work 
rather  carelessly  done,  frequently  necessitating  rewriting ;  disposition 
to  seek  help  from  fellow  students ;  on  the  whole,  however,  evidence 
of  a  fairly  honest  effort  to  cover  the  minimum  requirements. 

APPLICATION:  (a)  Attention:  Wavering;  not  a  positive 
menace  to  the  order  of  the  class,  yet  demanding  some  special  atten- 
tion on  the  part  of  the  teacher ;  ability  to  concentrate  very  feeble. 

(b)  Initiative:  Very  little  evidence  of  initiative;  passive  re- 
ceptivity ;  narrow  realm  of  interests ;  few,  fragmentary  or  no  volun- 
tary contributions  to  class  discussions. 

KNOWLEDGE  OF  SUBJECT :  Mastery  of  barely  minimum 
requirements;  reasonable  understanding  of  most  of  the  points  cov- 
ered but  with  little  or  no  originality  in  discovering  significant  rela- 
tionships; very  feeble  ability  to  make  sustained,  independent,  topic 
recitations ;  achievement  considerably  below  the  average  of  the  class. 

USE  OF  ENGLISH :  Limited  vocabulary ;  mastery  of  the  bare 
minimum  requirements  of  the  English  Department  as  to  form, 
thought  and  neatness  of  written  composition;  habits  of  incorrect 
oral  speech  very  persistent. 

PROGRESS:  Appreciable  in  some  lines;  very  slow;  un- 
scholarly  habits  very  persistent. 
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(Note. — A  reading  of  the  meager  requirements  for 
grade  '*D"  must  prompt  one  to  inquire  whether  or  not  so 
poorly  equipped  a  student  should  be  "passed."  Undoubtedly 
a  student  might  comply  with  the  requirements  for  a  grade 
of  "D"  and  still  achieve  no  more  than  60  per  cent  or  even 
50  per  cent  of  the  attainments  of  a  student  who  earns  an 
"A.") 

GRADE  "e"  (failure)   REQUIRES 

PREPARATION:  Persistence  in  careless,  partial,  or  no  at- 
tempt to  prepare  assignments;  indifference  about  making  up  lost 
work  or  refusal  to  do  so;  partial  or  no  equipment  with  materials 
requisite  to  class  work ;  persistent  waste  of  time ;  inability  to  work 
alone ;  inability  to  give  intelligent  answers  to  simple  questions  about 
essential  points  of  the  assignment ;  insuflficient  knowledge  of  interest 
to  ask  questions  about  any  points. 

APPLICATION:  (a)  Attention:  vacillating,  listless  or  na- 
tive attention  leading  to  failure  to  understand  instructions,  class  dis- 
cussions or  assignments ;  occasionally  or  frequently  a  menace  to  the 
order  of  the  class. 

(b)  Initiative:  lacking;  work  not  ready  on  time;  no  origin- 
ality in  preparing  lesson,  apparent  inability  to  follow  directions; 
disinclination  to  attack  a  new  problem;  lack  of  persistent  effort; 
inability  to  plan  and  execute ;  no  contributions  to  class  discussions. 

KNOWLEDGE  OF  SUBJECT :  Inability  and  failure  to  make 
topic  recitations ;  inability  to  do  more  than  make  a  few  fragmentary 
statements  about  essential  points  of  the  assignment ;  inability  to  re- 
tain and  recall  matter  previously  discussed  in  class  or  to  reproduce 
explanations ;  knowledge  generally  meager  and  inadequate. 

USE  OF  ENGLISH :  Persistent  use  of  incorrect  form ;  inabil- 
ity to  read  ordinary  high-school  material  with  either  speed  or  compre- 
hension ;  very  meager,  wholly  inadequate  vocabulary. 

II.    SCHOOL  CITIZENSHIP 

GRADE  "a"  requires 

CO-OPERATION:  Hearty  co-operation  with  office,  faculty 
and  fellow  pupils  for  the  best  interests  of  tlie  school ;  helpfulness  of 
such  high  value  as  to  be  stimulating  to  teachers  and  pupils  alike; 
active  in  promoting  all  group  activities. 
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PERSONAL  CONDUCT :  Highest  type  of  personal  conduct, 
serving  as  an  example,  stimulating  and  guiding  fellow  pupils;  no 
necessity  for  suggestion  or  direction  from  the  teacher. 

CIVIC  CONSCIENCE :  Respect  for  the  rights  and  privileges 
of  others ;  especially  an  active  effort  to  preserve  and  protect  school 
property  as  opporttmity  arises. 

RELIABILITY :  Absolute  dependability  at  all  times ;  prompt- 
ness and  regularity  in  all  phases  of  school  life;  inspiring  complete 
confidence  on  the  part  of  co-workers. 

LEADERSHIP:  The  "gift**  of  leadership;  positive  and  per- 
sistent contributions  to  the  success  of  the  school  as  to  both  its  in- 
structional function  and  its  social  life. 

GRADE  "b"  requires 

The  standards  of  cooperation,  personal  conduct,  civic  conscience, 
reliability  and  leadership  should  be  the  same  for  grade  "B"  as  for 
grade  "A."  Failure  to  score  perfect  in.  one  or  more  or  these  lines 
will  be  sufficient  to  warrant  for  assignment  to  class  "B"  instead 
of  "A." 

GRADE  "c"  REQUIRES 

Grade  "C"  will  be  given  to  such  students  as  are  "academically" 
loyal  to  all  the  principles  announced  for  grade  "A"  but  who  lack  the 
initiative  or  energy  or  interest  actively  to  practice  them.  Pupils  who 
neither  actively  oppose  nor  actively  promote  the  best  interests  of  the 
school  will  earn  "C"  in  citizenship. 

GRADE  "d"  REQUIRES 

CO-OPERATION :  Thoughtlessness  or  indifference  about  co- 
operation in  classrooms,  assemblies,  lunchrooms,  or  elsewhere  on 
school  premises ;  little  or  no  interest  in  school  activities. 

PERSONAL  CONDUCT:  Erratic;  unwillingness  to  assume 
personal  responsibility  for  influence  upon  other  pupils;  frequent 
deviations  from  the  highest  ideals  of  social  conduct. 

CIVIC  CONSCIENCE :  Not  active ;  indifference  about  the  de- 
struction of  school  property  even  when  directly  observed;  frequent 
infringements  of  the  rights  of  fellow  pupils. 

RELIABILITY:      Not    thoroughly    dependable;    occasionally 
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tardy  or  absent  without  adequate  excuse ;  practice  of  numerous  small 
deceits. 

LEADERSHIP:  None,  in  the  best  sense;  disposition  to  ques- 
tion or  dispute  the  leadership  of  others. 

GRADE  "e"  requires 

CO-OPERATION :  None ;  active  opposition  to  the  best  inter- 
ests of  the  school ;  more  or  less  active  enmity  to  the  authorities. 

PERSONAL  CONDUCT :  Destructive  and  demoralizing  per- 
sonal conduct ;  a  disposition  to  violate  laws  and  rules. 

CIVIC  CONSCIENCE:  Little  or  none;  destruction  and  de- 
facement of  schocrf  property;  appropriation  and  destruction  of  the 
property  of  others ;  unsocial  conduct  throughout. 

RELIABILITY:  Very  unreliable;  frequent  absence  and  tardi- 
ness without  adequate  excuse ;  truancy ;  falsification  and  deceit. 

LEADERSHIP:    If  a  leader,  then  of  the  "anarchistic  group." 

difficulties 

Practical  teachers  will  immediately  find  well  nigh  insuperable 
objections  to  the  use  of  so  formidable  an  array  of  "specifications'' 
as  is  included  in  this  code.  The  list  is  too  long  and  it  is  only  through 
the  most  persevering  search  that  any  pupil  will  be  found  to  whcnn 
the  specifications  for  any  group  apply  so  well  that  he  will  be  un- 
questionably located.  The  committee  is  not  disposed  to  urge  the 
adoption  of  this  code  but  it  does  recommend  that  teachers  and  prin- 
cipals prepare  some  specific  definition  of  groups  to  help  in  classifying 
pupils.  Possibly  a  brief  outline  or  sort  of  "score  card"  would  be  of 
considerable  assistance  in  the  classification.  We  submit  the  follow- 
ing, based  on  the  "Requirements  for  the  Groups"  and  trust  it  may  be 
helpful  to  those  who  desire  to  attempt  a  somewhat  more  uniform 
system  of  marking  than  has  hitherto  prevailed. 

1.     SCHOLARSHIP 

PREPARATION : 

A.  Complete,  regular,  exhaustive  supplementary  reading  ex- 
ceeding expectations  of  teacher. 

B.  Same  as  for  A  with  somewhat  less  extensive  supplementary 
reading  and  investigation. 
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C.  Meeting  the  demands  and  suggestions  of  the  teacher.    No 
supplementary  work  on  own  initiative. 

D.  Barely  covering  minimum  daily  assignments. 

E.  Careless,  partial,  inefficient,  indifferent. 

APPLICATION : 

A.  ( 1 )  Attention :    100  per  cent — complete  concentration. 

(2)  Initiative:   High  grade  originality  and  ingenuity  in  re- 
search. 

B.  (1)  Attention:    Same  as  for  A. 

(2)  Initiative:    Dependable;  considerable  originality. 

C.  (1)  Attention:    Ordinary. 

(2)  Initiative:     Not  noteworthy;  requires  considerable  en- 
couragement and  aid. 

D.  (1)  Attention:    Wavering,  uncertain,  feeble. 

(2)  Initiative :    Not  appreciable ;  helpless  on  new  work. 

E.  ( 1 )  Attention :    Negative,  a  disturbing  factor. 

(2)  Initiative:   Little  or  none;  unable  to  follow  directions. 

KNOWLEDGE  OF  SUBJECT : 

A.  Distinguished  achievement;  complete  mastery;  exceeding 
expectations. 

B.  Superior  achievement  but  less  complete  mastery. 

C.  Ordinary  achievement ;  meets  teacher's  requirements. 

D.  Mastery  of  a  bare  minimum  for  passing. 

E.  Very  meager,  fragmentary,  inadequate. 

USE  OF  ENGLISH: 

A.  Extensive   vocabulary,    excellent    diction,    correct   habits. 
Rapid  comprehending  reader. 

B.  Same. 

C.  Limited  vocabulary,  fair  reader,  errors  persistent. 

D.  Inadequate  vocabulary,  slow  inefficient  reader,  mastering 
barest  minimum  essentials. 

E.  Inability  to  "read;**  slovenly  speech,  very  deficient  vocab- 
ulary. 

PROGRESS : 

A.  So  rapid  as  to  constitute  a  teacher's  problem. 

B.  Rapid  but  not  disturbing. 

C.  Noticeable  and  steady. 

D.  Discouragingly  slow. 

E.  Inappreciable. 
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We  make  no  claim  whatever  of  originaKty  in  this  taWe  of  re- 
quirements. At  the  same  time  it  does  not  seem  feasible  to  gi\t 
specific  credit  to  each  source  from  which  we  have  drawn  material. 
We  especially  acknowledge  our  indebtedness  to  the  following  schools 
— named  alphabetically  rather  than  in  the  order  of  our  indebtedness : 
Charleston,  W.  Va.,  Qeveland  Central,  Dubuque  High  School,  Fer- 
gus Co.,  Mont.,  Muskogee,  Omaha  High  School  of  Commerce,  Pitts- 
burgh, Fifth  Avenue  High  School,  Topeka,  Tucson,  Tulsa. 

Several  of  the  codes  sent  us  recognize  two  factors  entering  into 
the  estimate  of  any  pupil's  desirability  as  a  member  of  the  school 
society,  namely :  scholarship  and  citizenship.  We  give  the  require- 
ments for  these  two  factors  separately,  although  some  teachers  may 
desire  to  combine  the  two  factors  in  giving  a  single  mark. 

The  ccwnmittee  assumes  that  these  requirements  presuppose  a 
type  of  teaching  that  is  well  nigh  perfect.  Assignments  must  be 
adequate,  yet  reasonable,  with  as  great  a  degree  of  differentiation  as 
possible  according  to  the  varying  ability  of  the  pupils.  Instruction 
must  be  clear,  comprehensive,  and  skillfully  presented.  It  seems  evi- 
dent that  100  per  cent  attention  cannot  be  demanded  nor  expected 
from  pupils  who  have  nothing  to  do  and  they  should  not  be  penalized 
for  inattention  if  there  is  nothing  in  progress  in  the  recitation  de- 
signed to  challenge  and  hold  their  attention. 

It  may  be  that  there  should  be  prepared  and  promulgated  by  this 
association  a  set  of  "teaching  requirements"  guaranteeing  instruction 
of  such  a  character  as  to  warrant  the  expectation  of  "A"  work  on 
the  part  of  the  best  pupils. 
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Gives  a  perceptible  distribution  based  on  University  of  Texas  expe- 
rience and  gives  a  series  of  instructions  which  were  given  to  their 
teachers,  intended  to  secure  a  more  uniform  grade  distribution. 

4.  Cajom,  Florian— "A  New  Marking  System  and  Means  of  Measuring 

Mathematical  Abilities." 

Sch.  Sci.  and  Math.  Vo.  XIV,  No.  14,  p.  283. 

Urges  first  the  ranking  of  the  pupils  and  then  the  distribution  ac- 
cording to  the  normal  probability  curve. 

5.  Camp,  Frederick  S.— "Some  Marks :    An  Administrative  Problem." 

Sch.  Rev.  Vol.  XXV,  No.  10,  p.  697. 

Discussion  of  marks  in  Stamford,  Conn.,  High  School  A  cam- 
paign on  distribution  was  carried  on.  Favored  the  use  of  normal 
probability  curve.    Discussion  of  the  meaning  of  "pass"  and  "100%." 

6.  CoLViN,  S.  S.— "Introduction  to  High  School  Teaching." 

Macmillan,  1917,  p.  39,  p.  157. 

7.  Dearborn,  W.  F.— "School  and  University  Grades."    University  of  Wis- 

con,  1910. 

A  resume  of  other  studies  and  a  study  of  grades  given  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wisconsin. 

8.  FiNKLESTEiN,  I.  E.— "Marking  System  in  Theory  and  Practice." 

Favors  five  division  distribution.  Questions  the  use  of  percentile 
system.  A  study  of  marks  at  Cornell  University.  Reports  a  shewed 
curve. 

9.  Foster,  Herbert  H. — "Principles  of  Teaching  in  Secondary  Education." 

1921 ;  p.  288,  p.  292,  p.  303-4,  p.  307 ;  Scribner's. 

Suggests  a  desirable  distribution  according  to  normal  probability 
curve.  Suggests  the  need  for  comparison  of  marks  with  those  of 
other  teachers. 

10.  Gray,  Clarence  T. — "Variations  in  the  Grades  of  High  School  Pupils." 

A  monograph.  A  study  of  high-school  grades  in  a  number  of  Chi- 
cago and  Indiana  schools.  Discusses  variability.  Urges  scientific 
study  of  the  problem. 

11.  Griffey,   A    Master's    Thesis    in   typewritten    form — Educational 

Library,  University  of  Chicago. 

A  study  made  of  a  Michigan  high  school  of  about  four  hundred 
pupils  by  the  principal,  later  superintendent  in  charge.  He  gives 
methods  used  and  results  secured. 

12.  Jaggard,  Guy  H. — "Improving  the  Marking  System." 

Sch.  Adm.  and  Supv.  Vol.  V,  No.  1,  p.  25. 

A  report  of  a  study  m^de  in  Lawrence,  Kansas,  schools.  Offers  a 
distribution  according  to  normal  curve,  with  suggestions  as  to  what 
each  "grade"  meant 

13.  Johnson,  F.  W.— "Study  of  High  School  Grades.^* 

Sch.  Rev.  Vol.  19,  January,  1911. 
Study  showing  the  wide  variance  of  teacher's  marks. 
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14.  JoitoAN,  R.  H. — ''Variations  of  Marking  Systems  as  Diagnosed  by  Ob- 

jective Tests/* 

Jr.  of  Ed  Research,  Vol.  IV,  No.  3,  p.  173. 

A  report  of  a  study  of  2,076  children  in  Minneapolis  and  St  P^ul 
Variation  in  marks  between  buildings.    Urges  the  use  of  intelligent 
tests. 

15.  JuDD,  C.  H.— "Scientific  Study  of  High  School  Problems." 

Sch.  Rev.  Vol.  19,  February,  1910. 

"Comparison  of  Grading  Systems." 
Sch,  Rev.  Vol.  18,  September,  1910. 

The  first  of  these  articles  states  the  problem  of  the  variation  of 
teachers'  marks;  the  second  shows  the  inequality  of  the  same  grade 
when  coming  from  different  schools  or  even  from  the  same  school 
and  urges  the  appointment  of  a  committee  by  the  North  Central 
Association,  to  whom  the  address  was  delivered,  to  secure  standard- 
ization of  teachers'  marks. 

16.  Kelly,  Freikcrick  James — "Teachers'  Marks."    1914  Columbia  Contribu- 

tion No.  66. 
A  thesis  for  the  doctorate  at  Teachers*  College.     Dbcusses  wide 
variation  in  distribution  and  the  uncertainty  of  the  meaning  of  any 
specific  mark  as,  for  instance,  "70." 

17.  Kyte,  George  C. — "The  Evolutwn  of  a  Marking  System  from  Chaos  to 

Order.'* 

Sch.  Adm.  and  Supv.  Vol.  VI,  No.  1,  p.  9. 

A  report  of  a  campaign  carried  on  in  the  Whittier  School,  Berkeley, 
Calif.    Definition  of  the  meaning  of  each  mark. 

18.  Masters,  H.  G.— "Standards  for  Rating  Pupils." 

Jr.  of  Ed.  Method,  Vol.  1,  No.  5,  p.  176. 

A  brief  account  of  a  co-operative  grading  system  worked  out  in 
Beechview-Beechwood  Schools  in  Pittsburgh.  Pupils  able  to  measure 
themselves  fairly  well.  Marked  on;  knowledge  of  subject-matter, 
preparation,  attitude,  and  application.    A  detailed  analysb. 

19.  Maxwell,  G.  E,— 'The  Grading  of  Students." 

Sch.  and  Soc.  Vol.  6,  January,  1917,  pp.  113-118. 

Suggestive   in   methods   for   the    training   of   teachers.      Suggests 
symbols,  their  interpretation  and  a  scale  of  percentiles  each  should 
be  of  the  total. 
80.    Meyer,   Max   F. — "The  Kind  of   Scholarship   Records   to   Be   Kept  in 
Schools." 

University  of  Missouri  Bulletin — Volume  5,  No.  32.  Educational 
Series  8,  November,  1914. 

This  bulletin  suggests  first  a  series  of  blanks  to  make  records  avail- 
able. The  author  next  shows  the  difference  in  the  distribution  of 
grades  by  different  teachers  and  urges  as  a  remedy  the  definition  of 
grades  as  certain  percentages  of  the  entire  number  of  grades  assigned 
over  a  long  period  of  time.  Contains  a  good  bibliography  up  to 
November,  1914 — the  date  of  its  publication. 
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21.  Miller,  W.  S.— The  Twenty-First  Yearbook.    Part  II,  1922.    "The  Use  of 

Intelligence  Tests  in  the  High  School." 
Chap.  VII,  pp.  210-222. 

22.  Newlon,  Jesse  H.— "The  System  of  Weighing  Scholarship  Marks  in  the 

Decatur  High  School." 

Sch.  Adm.  and  Supv.  Vol.  Ill,  No.  4,  p.  227. 

Students  may  graduate  with  14.54  units,  for  poorest  students  17.66 
may  be  required.  Under  a  proposed  scheme  there  would  be  a  possible 
variation  of  from  13.33  units  to  20  units. 

23.  Parker,  S.  C— "The  Methods  of  Teaching  in  High  School" 

Ginn,  1915,  p.  377. 

The  author  accepts  the  Normal  curve  and  offers  a  distribution  ap- 
parently founded  on  cutting  off  the  base  line  at  3.00  on  either  side  of 
median. 

24.  PiCKELL,  Frank  G.— "Credit  for  Quality  in  the  Richmond  (Ind.)   High 

School.    Ed.  Adm.  and  Supv.  Vo.  Ill,  No.  9,  p.  534. 

160  credit  hours — 164  scholarship  points.  No  one  graduated  with 
less  than  15  credits.  Under  proposed  schemes  could  be  fro  ml4  to  18. 
Notes  and  similarity  of  each  teacher's  distribution  of  marks  semester 
after  semester.  Offers  a  suggested  "normal"  curve.  Pressure  on 
teacher  for  high  marks. 

25.  Reisner,  Edward  H. — "Grading  System  in  Use  by  the  Kainsas   State 

Agricultural  College.'*    Sch.  Adm.  and  Supv.  Vo.  Ill,  No.  7,  p.  419. 

Gives  the  meaning  and  percentile  distribution  of  marking  system. 
Suggests  its  value  as  determining  subject-matter  to  be  given  a  class. 

26.  Roberts,  Alexander  S. — *'A  Study  of  the  Marking  System  of  Teachers 

of  the  Everett  High  School."    Sch.  Adm.  and  Supv.  Vol.  Ill,  No.  8, 
p.  485. 
A  detailed  study  in  the  Everett  High  School. 

27.  RoREM,  S.  O.— "A  Grading  Standard." 

Sch.  Rev.  Vol.  XXVII,  No.  9,  p.  671. 

Suggests  a  five-division  marking  scale  and  endeavors  to  give  both 
positive  and  negative  characteristics  of  the  work  which  shall  justify 
each  mark.  Eight  characteristics  for  each  mark.  However,  not  a 
clear  distinction  between  one  and  two  or  four  and  live.  More  ap- 
plicable to  an  elementary  school  than  to  a  high  school. 

28.  RuGC,  H.  ©.—"Statistical  Method  as  Applied  to  Education." 

Houghton  Mifflin  Company,  1917,  p.  217. 

Favors  a  five  group  distribution.  Thinks  it  is  best  to  use  normal 
curve  with  2.50  as  limits  of  the  base  line  State  normal  distribution 
for  a  base  of  2.50  and  also  of  3.00  on  either  side  of  mean. 

29.  RuGG,  H.  O.— "Teachers'  Marks  and  the  Reconstruction  of  the  Marking 

System." 

El.  Sch.  Jr.  Vol.  XVIII,  No.  9,  p.  1. 
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A  very  comi^ete  discussion.  Objects  to  marking  on  the  usual  per- 
centage scale.  Favors  normal  curve  distribution.  Offers  scale.  Urges 
need  for  clear  word-descriptions  of  "ability."  Thinks  pupils  should 
be  "ranked."  Finally  offers  a  program  for  reconstructing  the  mark- 
ing system.    Probably  too  idealistic  for  present 

30.  RuGC,  H.  O.— "Marking  System  with  Special  Reference  to  the  Marks  of 

Illinois  High  School  Teachers." 
Reports  of  Illinois  High  School  Conference,  1914. 

School  marks  should  measure  "accomplishment''  A  iive  division 
group  is  recommended. 

31.  Stabch,  Daniel.— "Marks  as  Measures  of  School  Work." 

University  of  Wisconsin. 

A  rather  complete  resume  of  other  studies.  Discusses  units  of  a 
marking  scale,  distribution  of  marks,  methods  of  overcoming  varia- 
tion. Combines  the  figures  of  Birge,  Finkelstein,  Foster  on  Harvard 
and  Foster  on  Missouri  to  derive  a  scale  of  distribution. 

32.  Stewart,  John  L.— "Uniformity  of  Teachers*  Marks  versus  Variability." 

Sch.  Rev.  XXVIII,  No.  7,  p.  629. 

A  qualitative  system  based  on  semester  marks.  An  education  cam- 
paign among  teachers  on  marking.  A  good  instance  of  effect  of  such 
a  campaign.  Medians  are  used  as  measures  of  ccmiparison.  Used 
graphic  means  of  illustration. 

33.  Weld,  LeRoy  D. — "A  Standard  of  Interpretation  of  Numerical  Grades." 

Sch.  Rev.,  Vol.  XXV,  No.  6,  p.  412. 

Attempts  to  formulate  a  system  of  evaluating  and  equating  marks 
irrespective  of  the  variability  of  teachers  in  marking. 

34.  Wetzel,  Wiluam  A. — "The  Use  of  the  Normal  Curve  of  Distribution  in 

Estimating  Students'  Marks." 

The  writer  calls  attention  to  the  difference  between  "similar"  and 
"identical"  curves.  He  emphasizes  the  oft-neglected  fact  that  curves 
to-be  comparable  need  to  have  equal  bases  and  declares  that  "bases" 
in  subjects  in  school  have  never  been  made  equal.  He  calls  for  the 
use  of  objective  standards. 

It  was  moved  by  Principal  J.  G.  Masters  of  Central  High 
School,  Omaha,  Nebraska,  that  Mr.  Whitten's  committee  be  con- 
tinued and  enlarged  in  scope  and  in  personnel.    The  motion  carried. 

The  secretary  of  the  Association  then  read  the  Veport  of  the 
standing  committee  on  social  science. 
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REPORT  OF  THE  COMMITTEE  ON  SOCIAL  SCIENCE 

Two  years  ago  at  Cleveland  some  fifty  members  of  the  National 
Association  of  Secondary-School  Principals  agreed  with  your  Com- 
mittee on  Social  Science  that  it  is  a  matter  of  high  importance  to  the 
schools  of  the  country  that  lessons  in  social  and  industrial  progress 
be  introduced  into  every  high  school.  It  was  further  agreed  by  each 
of  these  fifty  principals  that  he  would  prepare,  or  have  prepared,  five 
such  lessons  and  that  he  would  try  them  out  in  his  school  and  report 
them.  Your  committee  pointed  out  that  the  making  of  such  lessons 
is  an  extra  job  not  nominally  a  part  of  the  principalis  duty.  It  was 
argued  that  just  because  we  have  in  the  United  States  no  constituted 
agency  for  the  construction  of  new  material  which  is  needed  in  the 
schools,  the  principals  had  an  opportunity  to  step  into  the  breach  as 
the  natural  and  proper  leaders  of  the  school,  and  thus  to  do  what  no 
one  else  was  likely  to  undertake.  Inspired  by  this  plea,  fifty  volun- 
teers promised  to  undertake  the  task.  After  two  years  of  patient 
waiting  and  correspondence,  the  committee  is  now  in  the  possession 
of  eighteen  lessons.  The  evidence  is  perfectly  clear  that  high-school 
principals  do  not  regard  themselves  as  the  chief  agents  of  society  for 
the  construction  of  a  new  curriculum  material  on  civics. 

Hence,  the  committee  reports  a  negative  result  in  its  experiment, 

urges  the  Association  to  accept  riiis  conclusion,  and  asks  your  body 

to  dismiss  the  Committee. 

Charles  H.  Judd,  Secretary. 

V.  K.  Froula. 

W.  D.  Lewis. 

T.   J.    McCORMACK. 
F.  G.  PiCKELL. 

W.  E.  Stearns. 

H.  V.  Church,  Chairman. 

The  association  voted  the  motion  to  accept  the  report  and  dis- 
charge  the  committee. 

Principal  R.  R.  Cook  of  Topeka,  Kansas,  High  School, 
gave  the  report  of  the  Committee  on  Resolutions. 
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THE  NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  SECONDARY- 
SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS,  at  its  meeting  in  Chicago,  March  2nd, 
1922,  has  obtained  from  its  members  the  following  expression  of 
sentiments  hitherto  unvoiced,  and  desires  to  urge  upon  the  general 
body  of  Secondary-School  Principals  throughout  the  United  States 
their  consideration  and  acceptance: 

(1)  That  in  view  of  the  unsettled  and  hesitating  state  of  re- 
search concerning  mental  measurements,  reasonable  caution  be  exer- 
cised by  high-school  administrators  in  applying  the  results  of  such 
incomplete  research,  and  that  in  estimating  the  worth  of  any  human 
personality,  the  ideals  of  a  sane  and  enlightened  American  democ- 
racy be  given  precedence  over  any  tendencies  toward  educaticHial 
determinism. 

(2)  That  the  incoming  President  of  the  Association  appdnt 
a  committee  to  develop  a  technique  for  the  supervision  of  instruction 
in  high  schools. 

(3)  That  owing  to  the  rapidly  increasing  magnitude  and  com- 
plexity of  secondary  education,  provision  be  made  at  future  annual 
meetings  for  sectional  programs  for  Senior,  Junior,  Cosmopolitan 
and  Community,  Rural  or  Consolidated  high  schools— in  such  manner 
and  measure  as  an  appropriate  committee  may  deem  fit. 

(4)  That  the  principals  and  associations  of  principals  of 
smaller  secondary  schools  of  all  types  be  encouraged  to  affiliate  with 
the  present  association. 

(5)  That  the  association  condemn  the  practice  of  representa- 
tives or  alumni  of  colleges  offering  either  directly  or  indirectly  special 
inducements  for  high-school  athletes  to  enter  their  particular  col- 
leges, and  that  measures  be  taken  to  make  tmiform  through  the 
country  the  conditions  of  eligibility  for  participation  in  inter- 
scholastic  high-school  contests. 

(6)  That  the  adoption  of  the  new  National  Honor  Society  be 
recommended  to  all  high  schools  of  the  United  States,  but  that  a 
further  committee  be  appointed  to  examine  the  best  practices  now 
prevailing  in  secondary  schools  for  raising  the  standards  of  char- 
acter and  scholarship,  and  to  present  to  the  association  the  results  of 
its  inquiries  with  recommendations  tending  to  lift  the  levels  of 
academic  and  civic  achievement  throughout  the  whole  student  body 
and  during  all  the  high-school  years. 

(7)  That  a  committee  be  appointed  to  digest  the  North  Central 
Association  Report  of  Professor  Davis  on  the  duties  of  the  high- 
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school  principal  and  to  report  on  the  reasonable  median  scope  of  that 
functionary's  duties. 

(8)  That,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  certain  commercial  firms 
appear  to  be  systematically  distributing  among  high-school  students 
immoral  and  objectionable  phonographic  literature,  the  executive 
committee  be  authorized  to  receive  information  concerning  this  prac- 
tice and  to  take  suitable  measures  to  suppress  it. 

(9)  That  the  warmest  thanks  of  this  Association  be  tendered 
to  its  Secretary  Treasurer,  Mr.  H.  V.  Church,  of  Cicero,  Illinois,  for 
his  faithful  and  zealous  services  to  its  cause,  since  its  inception. 

The  amendment  to  the  constitution  presented  by  Principal 
John  G.  L.  Pottorf  of  McKinley  High  School,  Canton,  Ohio, 
at  the  1921  Atlantic  City  meeting  was  called  for  consideration.  The 
amendment  strikes  out  the  word  "vice-president"  and  inserts  the 
words  "a  first  vice-president  and  a  second  vice-president"  in  the  first 
line  of  Article  IV. 

The  amendment,  on  vote  of  the  Association,  carried. 
Principal  John  L.  Stewart  of  Parkersburg,  Pennsylvania, 
High  School,  gave  the  report  of  the  nominating  committee : 

For  President — Edward  Rynearson,  Principal  of  Fifth  Avenue 
High  School,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

For  First  Vice-President — Ray  H.  Bracewell,  Principal  of  the 
High  School,  Burlington,  Iowa. 

For  Second  Vice-President — Philip  W.  L.  Cox,  Headmaster  of 
the  Washington  School,  New  York  City. 

For  Secretary-Treasurer — H.  V.  Church,  Principal  of  J. 
Sterling  Morton  High  school,  Cicero,  Illinois. 

For  Executive  Committee — Merle  Prunty,  Principal  of  Central 
High  School,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

This  motion  carried. 

The  report  of  the  committee  on  necrology  was  presented  by 
Principal  Otto  F.  Dubach  of  Central  High  School,  Kansas 
City,  Missouri.  Mr.  Dubach  asked  Principal  Armand  R.  Miller 
of  McKinley  High  School  to  speak  on  the  life  of  Mr.  Porter 
Graves,  some  time  Principal  of  Manual  Training  High  School,  Kan- 
sas City,  Missouri. 
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Porter  Graves 

"It  matters  not ;  for  go  at  night  or  noon, 

A  friend,  whene'er  he  dies,  has  died  too  soon." 

These  lines  were  wrung  from  James  Russell  Lowell  by  the  death 
of  his  friend,  the  great  Agassiz,  but  they  were  echoed  in  the  hearts 
of  those  who  knew  and  loved  Porter  Graves,  late  principal  of  Manual 
Training  High  School,  when  he  died  July  10,  1921,  just  after  reach- 
ing his  forty-eighth  birthday.  Vigorous,  active,  with  a  mind  keenly 
alert  to  the  problems  of  the  day,  and  particularly  to  education  prob- 
lems as  they  affected  the  lives  of  his  pupils.  Porter  Graves  truly  "died 
too  soon,"  not  merely  for  his  family  and  his  friends,  but  for  the 
community  and  the  state  in  which  he  was  so  outstanding  a  figure. 

Except  for  his  years  in  collie,  Mr.  Graves'  entire  life  was 
bound  up  in  Kansas  City.  Bom  in  Howard  County,  Missouri,  he 
was  brought  to  Kansas  City  by  his  parents  the  year  following.  He 
finished  the  four  years'  course  at  Central  High  School  in  three  years. 
He  received  his  A.  B.  d^^ee  from  the  University  of  Michigan  with 
the  class  of  1896.  He  spent  the  next  year  as  a  teacher  of  science  in 
the  high  school  at  Ludington,  Michigan.  The  year  following,  he 
joined  the  science  department  at  Central.  In  1912  he  was  appointed 
vice  principal  at  Central,  resigning  a  year  later  to  beccmie  principal 
of  Manual. 

No  mere  biographical  sketch  can  record  the  activities  of  Porter 
Graves.  He  was  constantly  seeking  for  avenues  which  would  bring 
him  into  more  vital  relation  with  the  real  boy  and  girl.  At  Central 
he  organized  and  conducted  a  mandolin  club.  For  years  he  was 
faculty  manager  of  athletics.  At  Manual  he  very  quickly  won  over  a 
faculty  torn  apart  by  dissensions,  and  very  skeptical  as  to  the  atti- 
tude of  a  man  from  a  rival  classical  school,  toward  manual  train- 
ing. He  soon  proved  himself  radically  in  advance  even  of  the  views 
and  practices  of  the  founders  of  Manual.  "Help  the  student  to  find 
himself  and  then  help  him  to  help  himself"  was  his  watchword. 

Space  here  permits  the  barest  mention  of  the  many  activities  Mr. 
Graves  established  at  Manual;  a  student  representative  system  of 
government;  a  school  lunch  room  so  conducted  by  the  domestic 
science  department,  that  the  advanced  students  in  that  department 
cooked  and  served  the  food  at  cost;  a  Manual  Bank  to  encourage 
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thrift  among  his  pupils,  many  of  whom  came  from  the  poorer  sec- 
tion of  the  city ;  a  book  exchange  to  reduce  the  price  of  text  books ; 
a  printing  department,  in  which  the  $7,000  worth  of  equipment  was 
purchased  and  entirely  paid  for  by  the  work  of  the  students ;  an  em- 
plo)rment  bureau,  both  to  direct  pupils  to  good  permanent  employ- 
ment away  from  "blind  alley  jobs,*'  and  to  enable  boys  and  girls  to 
remain  in  school.  At  one  time  the  weekly  pay  roll  for  pupils  working 
during  their  spare  time  ran  over  $2,000. 

But  he  was  not  content  to  be  merely  an  efficient  school  man. 
He  was  a  very  active  member  of  the  City  Qub,  the  Chamber  of  Com- 
merce and  the  Rotary  Club.  He  constantly  brought  the  attention  of 
those  organizations  to  school  needs.  Moreover,  he  was  a  faithfuj 
and  active  worker  in  his  church  and  in  the  Y.  M.  C.  A. 

Suffering  for  a  year  as  only  those  attacked  by  internal  cancer 
can  suffer,  he  refused  to  reduce  his  work  in  any  respects.  Ten  days 
after  an  almost  fatal  operation  in  January,  he  was  back  at  his  post. 
A  second  operation  in  March  failed  to  keep  him  away.  Knowing  as 
he  must  have  known  how  short  a  tenure  of  life  he  had,  he  closed  his 
school  year  and  planned  actively  for  the  coming  year.  No  one  ever 
heard  him  complain  and  few  even  among  his  closest  friends  ever 
knew  the  deadly  danger  of  his  disease. 

Those  who  knew  Porter  Graves  and  who  realize  all  the  plans 
for  the  advancement  of  education  in  his  home  city  that  perished  with 
him  can  only  echo  with  Lowell, 

"He  died  too  soon.'' 
Edith  Shepherd 

Miss  Edith  Shepherd,  principal  of  the  high  school  at  Batavia, 
Illinois,  died  in  October,  1921. 

Miss  Shepherd's  home  was  at  Maquoketa,  Iowa.  She  was 
graduated  from  Grinnell  College.  Entering  the  teaching  profession, 
she  soon  became  principal  of  the  high  school  in  her  home  town.  The 
last  year  she  was  there  her  pupils  compiled  a  little  book  which  they 
dedicated  to  her  in  these  words : 

"To  one  who  has  watched,  aided  and  encouraged  the  students  of 
Maquoketa  High  School  for  the  past  three  years ;  who  has,  through 
her  acute  perception,  shrewd  judgment,  bright  intellect,  and  penetrat- 
ing observation,  won  the  admiration  of  every  one  who  has  come  into 
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contact  with  her,  to  Miss  Shepherd  we  affectionately  dedicate  this 
book." 

Miss  Shepherd  was  principal  at  Batavia  four  years.  One  of  her 
pupils  there,  in  the  memorial  leaflet  issued  shortly  after  her  death, 
pays  this  tribute  to  her: 

"Her  noble  life  of  unselfish  devotion  will  be  a  constant  inspir- 
ation to  all  of  us,  and  we  hope  that  her  ideals  will  always  be  the 
ideals  of  Batavia  High  School." 

Mr.  Rynearson  as  President  of  the  National  Council  of  The 
National  Honor  Society  for  Secondary  Schools  nominated  Principal 
C.  M.  Wing  of  Deering  High  School,  Portland,  Maine;  Principal 
H.  V.  Kepner,  West  High  School,  Denver,  Colorado,  and  Prin- 
cipal Merle  Prunty  of  Central  High  School,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  to 
fill  the  annual  vacancies  in  National  Council.  On  vote  the  Asso- 
ciation elected  these  nominees. 

Principal  L.  W.  Smith  of  Joliet  Township  High  School 
moved  that  a  committee  of  one  be  appointed  as  a  member  of  a  joint 
and  continuing  committee  of  this  Association  and  the  Association  of 
Collegiate  Registrars  on  Uniform  Certificate  Blank.  (President 
Rynearson  later  appointed  Mr.  Smith  as  a  member  of  the  joint  com- 
mittee.) 

Principal  L.  W.  Smith  presented  a  motion  of  Principal  G.  W. 
Willett  of  Hibbing,  Minnesota,  High  School,  that  the  President  ap- 
point in  each  state  a  high-school  principal  who  shall  prwnote  the 
interests  of  and  increase  the  enrollment  in  the  Association.  This 
motion  prevailed.  Mr.  C.  P.  Briggs,  principal  of  Lakewood,  Ohio, 
High  School,  suggested  that  these  state  directors  urge  the  local 
boards  of  education  of  their  respective  states  to  send  their  high-school 
principals  to  the  annual  meetings  of  the  Association.  Mr.  Smith 
accepted  this  suggestion  as  a  part  of  the  motion  he  had  presented  for 
Mr.  Willett. 

Principal  J.  G.  Masters  of  Central  High  School,  Omaha, 
Nebraska,  presented  an  amendment  to  the  constitution  as  follows: 

Proposed  amendment  to  Article  IV  of  constitution  of  National 
Association  of  Secondary-School  Principals : 

It  shall  be  the  further  duty  of  the  secretary-treasurer  to  collect 
all  addresses  and  papers  presented  at  each  annual  meeting  and  pub- 
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lish  same  in  a  yearbook,  to  mail  such  year  book  to  members,  to  pub- 
lish and  distribute  the  annual  program  and  such  other  papers  and 
reports  as  the  association  may  provide.  The  secretary-treasurer 
shall  receive  annually  an  honorarium  of  two  hundred  dollars  in  con- 
nection with  this  office. 

The  Chairman  of  the  Auditing  Committee,  Principal  G.  W. 
WiLLETT  OF  HiBBiNG,  MINNESOTA,  HiGH  ScHOOL,  reported  for  his 
committee  that  the  books  and  accounts  of  the  treasurer  had  been 
looked  over  and  that  the  report  which  follows  is  correct : 
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REPORT  OF  TREASURER 

National  Association  of  Secondary-School  Principals 

February  i,  iq2t,  to  December  31,  1^21 

Presented  at  Chicago,  Illinois,  March  2,  1922 

RECEIPTS 

Balance  in  bank,  February  1,  1921 $   293.97 

Annual  dues $872.05 

Sale  of  Yearbooks 21.50    $893.55 

Honor  Society  Fees 70.00 

Sale  of  Uniform  Certificate  Blanks 4.50         968.05 

$1,262.02 
EXPENDITURES 
Printing  and  postage $  45.75 

Printing  (Edwin  L.  Miller's  questionnaire) 23.50 

Uniform  Certificate  Blank  (printing) 9.00 

Honor    Society    (mailing   constitution   from    E. 

High  School,  Cincinnati,  O.) 8.50 

Yearbooks 
Fourth 

Balance  on  printing $403.66 

Cartage 50 

Postage  20.00 

Fifth 

Printing 353.42 

Envelopes  8.22 

Postage  25.00    $810.80       $897.55 

Balance  in  bank  December  31,  1921 $364.47 

On  mofion  the  Association  adjourned. 
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MEETINGS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE  NA- 

TIONAL  HONOR  SOCIETY  FOR  SECONDARY 

SCHOOLS  AT  HOTEL  LA  SALLE 

Sunday,  February  26,  1922 

Present:  Mr.  C.  P.  Briggs,  Lakewood  High  School,  Lakewood; 
Ohio;  Mr.  L.  W.  Brooks,  Wichita  High  School,  Wichita,  Kansas; 
Mr.  E.  J.  Eaton,  South  High  School,  Youngstown,  Ohio;  Mr.  M.  R. 
McDaniel,  Oak  Park  High  School,  Oak  Park,  Illinois ;  Mr.  Edward 
Rynearson,  Fifth  Avenue  High  School,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania; 
Mr.  Lewis  W.  Smith,  Joliet  Township  High  School,  Joliet,  Illinois ; 
and  the  secretary,  Mr.  H.  V.  Church,  J.  Sterling  Morton  High 
School,  Cicero,  Illinois. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Brooks  and  seconded  by  Mr.  McDaniel 
that  Mr.  Rynearson  be  chairman  of  the  meeting. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Smith  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Briggs  that 
the  form  and  content  of  the  charter  for  the  chapters  be  adopted.  The 
motion  was  amended  by  Mr.  Eaton  to  have  the  words  "worthy  of 
encouragement*'  stricken  out  and  the  words  "to  be  encouraged'*  in- 
serted. The  amendment  lost.  The  original  motion  was  then  put  and 
prevailed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Brooks  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Briggs  the 
emblem  submitted  was  adopted. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Smith  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Brooks  that 
the  reverse  of  the  emblem  pin  may  be  inscribed  with  nothing  but  the 
name  of  the  chapter  and  school,  the  name  of  the  member,  and  the 
date  of  his  membership.    This  motion  carried. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Eaton  and  seconded  by  Mr.  McDaniel  that 
the  emblem  be  of  the  fineness  of  ten  carats  and  of  fourteen  carats 
gold.    Carried. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Brooks  and  seconded  by  Mr.  McDaniel 
that  the  size  and  weight  of  the  emblem  be  determined  by  the  president 
and  secretary.    This  motion  carried. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Smith  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Eaton  that 
the  emblem  have  two  forms  of  fastening ;  the  safety  clasp  or  a  screw 
button.    The  motion  carried. 

It  was. moved  by  Mr.  Briggs  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Smith  that 
Article  V,  section  1,  be  interpreted  that  the  fee  of  $5.00  for  the 
charter  preclude  a  collection  of  dues  for  twelve  months.  This  motion 
carried. 
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It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Smith  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Briggs  tfiat 
dectros  of  the  signatures  of  the  National  Council  be  used  in  the 
execution  of  the  charters.    The  motion  carried. 

It  was  meved  by  Mr.  Smith  and  seconded  by  Mr.  McDaniel  that 
Artide  II  be  amended  bv  die  addition  of  Section  5  as  follows :  The 
National  Council  shall  each  year  nominate  three  members  to  be 
elected  by  the  National  Association  of  Secondary-School  Principals 
to  succeed  those  whose  terms  expire.    This  motion  prevailed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Brooks  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Briggs,  Prin- 
cipal H.  V.  Kepner  of  West  High  School,  Denver,  Colorado ;  Prin- 
cipal William  E.  Wing  of  Deering  High  School,  Portland,  Maine, 
and  Principal  Merle  Prunty  of  Central  High  Schocrf,  Tulsa,  Okla- 
homa, were  named  as  nominees  to  fill  the  annual  vacancies  of  the 
National  Council.    This  motion  carried. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Smith  and  seconded  by  Mr.  McDanid  that 
the  constitution  be  revised  by  striking  out  at  all  pcnnts  the  words 
'local  societies"  and  substituting  the  word  "chapter."  This  motion 
carried. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Smith  and  seconded  by  Mr.  McDaniel  that 
a  sufiident  number  of  copies  of  the  constitution  be  printed  to  suf^y 
all  demands.    The  motion  carried. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Briggs  and  seconded  by  Mr.  McDanid 
that  Mr.  R}mearson  be  chosen  president  of  the  National  Coundl. 
Carried. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Eaton  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Briggs  that 
the  president  be  empowered  to  appoint  such  committees  as  is  neces- 
sary to  expedite  the  work  of  the  council.    This  motion  carried. 

Lots  were  drawn  and  resulted  in  Mr.  Briggs,  Mr.  McDanid  and 
Mr.  Rynearson  bdng  chosen  for  the  three-year  term ;  in  Mr.  Brooks, 
Mr.  Eaton  and  Mr.  Smith  for  tiie  two-year  term,  and  in  Miss 
Fennimore,  Mr.  Lyon  and  Mr.  Paul  for  the  one-year  term. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Eaton  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Briggs  that 
these  terms  begin  with  March  1, 1922. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Eaton  and  seconded  by  Mr.  McDaniel 
that  the  council  adjourn,  to  meet  on  Thursday,  March  2,  1922. 

Thursday,  March  2, 1922,  at  Hotel  La  Salle 
Present:   Mr.  Briggs,  Mr.  Eatwi,  Mr.  McDanid,  Mr.  Rynear- 
son, Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Kepner,  Mr.  Wing,  and  Mr.  Church.    President 
Rynearson  called  the  meeting  to  order.    The  secretary  reported  that 
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Mr.  H.  V.  Kepner,  principal  of  West  High  School,  Denver,  Colo- 
rado, Mr.  Wing  of  Deering  High  School,  Portland,  Maine,  and  Mr. 
Merle  Prunty  of  Central  High  School,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma,  were 
chosen  as  members  to  fill  the  vacancies  of  Mr.  Lyon,  Miss  Fenni- 
more  and  Mr.  Paul. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wing  and  on  second  of  Mr.  Briggs  the  secre- 
tary was  instructed  to  have  reprints  made  of  Mr.  Rynearson's  paper 
on  Honor  Chapters.    This  motion  prevailed. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Eaton  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Kepner  that 
200  copies  of  the  charter  be  engraved.    Carried. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Eaton  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Smith  that 
the  torch  and  hand  be  made  more  prominent  in  the  emblem.  Carried. 

President  Rynearson  appointed  the  following  committees :  Com- 
mittee on  Emblems,  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Prunty ;  Committee  on  Pub- 
licity, Mr.  Eaton,  Mr.  Briggs,  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr.  Wing  and  Mr.  Kep- 
ner; Committee  on  Applications,  Mr.  McDaniel  and  Mr.  Rynearson. 
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CONSTITUTION 

OF  THE 
NATIONAL  ASSOCIATION  OF  SECONDARY  SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS 

ARTICLE  I— AIM 

The  aim  of  this  Associaticm  is  to  promote  the  interests  of  sec- 
ondary education  in  America  by  giving  special  consideratoin  to  the 
problems  that  arise  in  connection  with  the  administration  of 
secondary  schools. 

ARTICLE  II— MEMBERSfflP 

Any  principal  or  executive  head  of  a  secondary  school  may  be- 
come a  member  of  the  National  Association  of  Principals  of  Sec- 
ondary Schools  upcHi  the  payment  of  two  dollars. 

The  annual  dues  of  members  are  two  dollars,  which  shall  be  paid 
at  the  time  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association,  or  before  April 
1  of  each  year.  A  member  forfeits  his  membership  by  failure  to 
pay  the  year's  dues. 

The  right  to  vote  and  hold  office  in  the  Association  is  open  to  all 
members  whose  dues  for  the  year  have  been  paid. 

ARTICLE  III— COMMITTEES 

The  president  of  the  Association  shall  at  the  first  session  of  the 
annual  meeting  appoint  the  following  committees :  A  committee  on 
resolutions  to  consist  of  seven  members ;  a  committee  cm  nominations 
to  consist  of  eleven  members ;  a  committee  of  necrology  to  consist 
of  five  members.  These  committees  shall  report  at  the  annual  busi- 
ness meeting  of  the  Association. 

ARTICLE  IV— OFFICERS 

The  officers  of  the  Association  are  a  president,  a  first  vice-presi- 
dent and  a  second  vice-president,  a  secretary,  a  treasurer  (or  a  secre- 
tary-treasurer), an  executive  committee  of  the  four  officers  named, 
ex  officio,  and  three  additional  members. 

The  duties  of  the  president,  vice-president,  secretary,  and  treas- 
urer are  such  as  usually  appertain  to  these  officers.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  executive  committee  to  co-operate  with  the  president  in  preparing 
the  program  of  the  meetings  of  the  Association,  and  in  carrying  out 
the  actions  of  the  Association. 
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ARTICLE  V— MEETINGS 

The  Association  will  hold  one  meeting  a  year.  This  annual 
meeting  is  held  at  the  time  and  place  of  the  meeting  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Education  Association. 

ARTICLE  VI— AMENDMENTS 

The  constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  majority  vote  of  those 
present  and  voting  at  the  annual  meeting.  A  proposed  amendment 
must  be  submitted  in  writing  at  the  preceding  annual  meeting,  or 
must  be  submitted  in  printed  form  to  all  members  of  the  Association 
thirty  days  before  the  annual  meeting.  In  case  the  latter  method  is 
used,  such  proposed  amendment  must  receive  the  approval  of  the 
Executive  Committee  before  it  can  be  printed  and  sent  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association. 
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Iowa. 

1922  J.  H.  Corns. 

Principal,  Southeastern  High  School;  Detroit,  Michigan. 
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1023      £.  D.  CORNWELL. 

Greenup,  Illinois. 
1023    John  J.  Cqkky. 

Principal,  South  Side  High  School ;  Denver,  G>lorado. 
1021    Anna  E.  Coughun. 

Rockland,  Maine. 
1023    Ruth  L.  Coulter. 

Forest  City,  Iowa. 

1020  H.  M.  CouLTRAP,  A.B.,  '08 ;  A.M.,  *14. 

1012,  Superintendent  of  Schools ;  Geneva,  Illinois. 

1021  Ruth  L.  Coulter,  Ph.B.,  '14. 

1010,  Principal,  High  School ;  Forest  City,  Iowa. 

1022  Gecage  S.  Counts. 

Yale  University ;  New  Haven,  Connecticut. 
1010    Phiup  W.  L.  Cox,  A.B.,  '05. 

1022,  Principal,  Junior-Senior  High   School,  Lincoln  School, 
Teachers  College;  New  York. 

1017  John  A.  Craig,  A.B.,  '00 ;  A.M.,  '10. 

1015,  Principal,  Muskegon  High  and  Hackley  Manual  Train- 
ing School;  178  W.  Webster  Ave.,  Muskegon,  Michigan. 

1023  (Mrs.)  £.  B.  Grain. 

Mankato,  Kansas. 
1023    Helen  B.  Crane. 

East  Lansing,  Michigan. 

1022  Percy  F.  Crane. 

Washington  Academy,  East  Machias,  Maine. 
1010    J.  H.  Crann,  B.Sc.,  '06. 

1018,   Principal,   York   Community   High    School;   Elmhurst, 
Illinois. 

1023  T.  T.  Cranny. 

Grinnell,  Iowa. 

1018  J.  R.  Cranor. 

Sandwich,  Illinois. 
1022    Lewis  D.  Crawford. 

Mattawan,  Michigan. 
1022    Fred  H.  Croninger,  B.S.,  '05. 

1021,  Principal,  High  School;  Fort  Wayne,  Indiana. 

1021  H.  E.  Crooker. 

Berwick  Academy ;  South  Berwick,  Maine. 

1921  G.  A.  Crosthwaft. 

Yates  City,  Illinois. 

1022  C.  Crouse. 

Lebanon,  Illinois. 

1922  M.  M.  Cruft. 

Virginia,  Illinois. 
1922    J.  A.  Cullen. 

1020,  School  of  Industrial  Arts;  Mt.  Vernon,  New  York. 
1020    H.  H.  Cully,  A.B.,  '87. 

1005,  Principal,  Glenville  High  School;  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

1019  F.  L.  CuMMiNCS,  A.B.,  '04;  A.M.,  '11. 

1016,  Principal,   Fergus    County    High    School;    1007   West 
Boulevard,  Lewiston,  Montana. 
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1021    Frank  Cunningham. 

Mapleton,  Maine. 
1922    Edwin  J.  Dahl. 

Moorhead,  Minnesota. 

1920  H.  C.  Daines,  A.B.,  B.C.S. 

1919,  Director,  Central  Y.  M.  C  A.  School;  19  So.  La  Salle 
Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

1921  Rkx  W.  Dale. 

Flora,  Illinois. 
1919    James  D.  Darnell,  A.B.,  '16 ;  M.A.,  '17. 

1919,  Principal,  Township  High  School ;  Geneseo,  Illinois. 

1921  Alfred  Davis. 

Jonesport,  Maine. 

1922  Calvin  O.  Davis. 

Professor  of  Secondary  Education,  University  of  Michigan; 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 
1917    George  E.  Davis,  A.B.,  *02;  A.M.,  '09. 

1919,  Principal,  Walnut  Hills  High  School ;  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

1923  E.  O.  Davis.  , 

Senior  High  School;  Stillwater,  Oklahoma. 

1916  Jesse  B.  Davis,  A.B.,  '95;  A.M.,  '11;  A.M.,  (Hon.)  '16. 

1920,  Supervisor    of    Secondary    Education,    State    House; 
Hartford,  Connecticut. 

1921  M.  G.  Davis,  A.B.,  '14 ;  A.M.,  '20. 

1918,  Principal,  High  School ;  Grinnell,  Iowa. 

1922  Nettie  M.  Davis. 

Horton,  Kansas. 

1922  L.  O.  Dawson. 

Stronghurst,  Illinois. 

1917  Thomas  M.  Deam,  A.B.,  '08 ;  A.M.,  '15. 

1916,  Principal,  Decatur  High  School ;  Decatur,  Illinois. 

1919  H.  A.  Dean. 

Superintendent  of  Schools;  Crystal  Lake,  Illinois. 

1920  Charles  £.  Decker. 

Kewanee,  Illinois. 

1919  £.  M.  Deem, 

Gumee,  Illinois. 

1920  R.  A.  Deffenbaugh. 

Rochelle,  Illinois. 

1923  (Mrs.)  Katherine  De  Ferrin. 

Corunna,  Michigan. 
1919    F.  J.  Desmond,  B.S.,  '11;  A.B.,  '17;  LL.B.,  '19;  A.M. 

1919,  History   Department,   Washington   High    School;    Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin. 

1921  Ray  O.  Diether,  B.A.,  M.A. 

1919,  Principal,  Union  High  School;   Supervising  Principal, 
Grammar  School;  Big  Pine,  California. 

1922  J.  H.  EhRKS. 

Halstead,  Kansas. 
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1921    A.  A.  Dow). 

Principal,    Manual    Training    High    School;    Kansas    City, 
Missouri. 

1920  H.  S.  DoouTTLE,  A.B.,  'IS. 

Calumet,  Michigan. 

1921  J.  T.  DORRIS. 

Waverly,  Illinois. 
1923    R.  D.  Dow. 

Andover,  Maine. 

1917  James  E.  Downey,  A.B..  '97 ;  A.M.,  '05. 

Principal,  High  School  of  Commerce;  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

1922  Albert  H.  Dreier. 

Holton,  Kansas. 
1922    Floyd  Drury. 

Plains,  Kansas. 
1920    Otto  F.  Dubach,  Ph.B.,  '98;  Ph.M.,  '06. 

1920,  Principal,  Central  High  School;  Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

1920  F.  J.  Du  Frain,  A.B.,  '16. 

1921,  Principal,  High  School;  Pontiac,  Michigan. 
1922    Neal  Duncan.         , 

Milledgeville,  Illinois. 

1921  Smith  Dunnack. 

Somerset  Academy;  Athens,  Maine. 

1922  H.  L.  Dyar. 

Washburn,  Illinois. 

1922  Robert  H.  Earlky,  A.B. 

1918,    Principal,    Lyman    Hall    High    School;    Wallingford, 
Connecticut. 

1923  F.  L.  Early. 

Buchanan,  Michigan. 
1916    E.  J.  Eaton,  A.B.,  '04 ;  A.M.,  '19. 

1920,  Principal,  South  High  School;  Youngstown,  Ohio. 

1922  LiDA  M.  Ebbert,  Ph.B.,  '08;  A.M.,  '21. 

1910,  Principal,  Linden  High  School;  Linden,  New  Jersey. 

1923  Mildred  Ebert. 

New  Hampton,  Iowa. 

1918  Silas  Echols,  B.A.,  '06. 

1915,  Principal,  High   School;    612   Broadway,   Mt   Vernon, 
Illinois. 
1921    Brother  Eugins. 

Holy  Trinity  High  School;  Chicago,  Illinois. 

1921  L.  W.  Elkins. 

Kennebunk,  Maine. 
1918    Carlos  B.  Ellis. 

1910,    Principal,    High    School    of    Commerce;    Springfield, 
Massachusetts. 

1922  Martha  E.  Emry. 

Fairfield,  Iowa. 

1923  Edna  White  Ernst. 

Wapello,  Iowa. 
1922    S.  D.  Erwine. 

McLean,  Illinois. 
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1918    Frank  S.  Espby. 

1917,  Principal,  Roberts  High  School ;  Superintendent  of  Dis- 
trict No.  40;  Roberts,  Illinois. 

1921  Albest  W.  Evans. 

Wendell  Phillips  High  School;  Chicago,  Illinois. 

1922  Evan  Evans. 

Cherryvale,  Kansas. 
1922    George  W.  Evans. 

1906,    Principal,    Qiarleston    High    School;    Boston,    Massa- 
chusetts. 
1922     H.  E.  EVELAND. 

Fisher,  Illinois. 
1916    Charles  D.  Everett,  A.B.,  '80;  A.M.,  '93. 

1893,  Principal,  North   High  School;  Fourth  and   Dennison 
Avenue,  Columbus,  Ohio. 
1922    D.  M.  EwiNG. 

North  Crystal  Lake,  Illinois. 

1920  William  F.  Ewing,  A.B.,  '06;  M.A.,  '19. 

1920,  Principal,  Pasadeifti  High  School;  Pasadena,  California. 

1918  Chas.  B.  Facer,  Jr.,  A.M.,  '93 ;  M.D.,  '93 ;  ScD.,  '11. 

1905,  Principal,  Technical  High  School;  2417  \.  Front  Street, 
Harrisburg,  Pennsylvania. 

1921  John  E.  Farley. 

Palmyra,  Illinois. 

1921  Clinton  E.  Farnham,  A.B.,  '11 ;  A.M.,  '17. 

Winchester,  Massachusetts. 

1919  Elizabeth  Faulkner,  A.B.,  '86. 

1909,  Principal,  The  Faulkner  School ;  4746  Dorchester  Avenue, 
Chicago,  Illinois. 

1919  N.  R.  Feasley,  A.B.,  '14. 

Downers  Grove,  Illinois. 
1918    Beulah  a.  Fenimore,  B.S.,  '16 ;  F.R.S. 

1917,  Principal,  Kensington   High   School;   Cumberland   and 
Amber  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 

1922  F.  L.  FiCKiNGEs. 

Riverside  High  School;  Sewickley,  Pennsylvania. 
1922    Ellen  Filean. 

Humboldt,  Iowa. 
1918    Ralph  E.  Files,  A.B.,  '95. 

1912,  Principal,  High  School ;  East  Orange,  New  Jersey. 

1920  Walter  Fink. 

Fairmont,  Illinois. 

1918  F.  H.  FiNLEY. 

Sullivan,  Illinois. 

1922  Leigh  V.  Finley. 

Catlin,  Illinois. 

1923  R.  S.  FiNLEY. 

Fort  Kent,  Maine. 

1919  C.  A.  Fisher,  A.B.,  '10 ;  A.M.,  '19. 

Principal,  Central  High  School ;  Kalamazoo,  Michigan. 
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iwi    W.  P.  Flaheity. 

Mokena,  IllinoU. 

1918  M.  L.  Flaningam,  B.S.,  *04;  A.M.,  '14. 

1008,  Principal,  Urbana  High  School ;  Indiana  Avenue,  Urbana, 
Ulinois. 
1921    D.  F.  FLEMING,  A.M. 

1921,  Principal,  Community  High  School,  Colfax,  Illinois. 

1923     J.  A.  FLEMINa 

Bonner  Springs,  Kansas. 
1917    Ira  A.  Funner,  Ph.D.,  *06;  A.B.,  '11;  A.M.,  '20. 

1911,  Headmaster,  Huntington  School  for  Boys;  316  Hunt- 
ington Avenue,  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

1919  Lewis  L.  Forsythe,  A.B.,  '04. 

1917,  Principal,  Ann  Arbor  High  School ;  1314  Forest  Avenue, 
Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 

1919    L.  M.  Fort,  B.A.,  '13. 

1918,  Principal,  High  School;  Mitchell,  South  Dakota. 

1921  G.  Herbert  Foss. 

Fort  Fairfield,  Maine. 

1922  C.  R.  Foster. 

Latimer  Junior  High  Schools;  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

1921  H.  A.  Foster. 

Belfast,  Maine. 

1923  H.  D.  Foster. 

Orono,  Maine. 
1923    H.  H.  Foster. 

Ypsilanti,  Michigan. 

1922  Burton  P.  Fowler,  A.B.,  '07. 

1918,  Principal,  Central  High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

1923  Roy  U.  Fowler. 

Dixfield,  Maine. 
1923    W.  C.  Fowler. 

Hiawatha,  Kansas. 
1923    E.  J.  Fox. 

Neinan  Intermediate  School ;  Detroit,  Michigan. 

1922    Guy  Fox. 

1920,  Principal,  High  School;  Leadville,  Colorado. 

1922  R.  R.  Fox. 

Lake  City,  Michigan. 

1923  W.  J.  Franks. 

Ponca  City,  Oklahoma. 
1921    Carl  G.  F.  Franzen,  A.B.,  '08 ;  M.A.,  '12 ;  Ph.D.,  '20. 

1920,  Professor  of  Secondary  Education,  Drake  University: 
Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

1923    W.  R.  Frazer. 

McPherson,  Kansas. 

1921  Will  French,  A.B.,  B.S.,  (Ed.). 

1916,  Superintendent:  Winficld,  Kansas. 

1922  E.  B.  Freshwater. 

Macomb,  Illinois. 
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19S1    Elbert  K.  Fkktwell,  Ph.D. 

1917,  Professor,  Teachers  College,  Columbia  University;  New 
York  City. 

1917  V.  K.  Froula,  A.B.,  '98. 

Roosevelt  High  School;  Seattle,  Washington. 
1916    L.  A.  FuLWiDER,  A.B.,  '95 ;  A.M.,  *05. 

1904,  Principal,  High  School :  34  Lincoln  Avenue,  Freeport, 
Illinois. 

1923    E.  A.  Funk. 

Arkansas  City,  Kansas. 

1918  H.  H.  Gadsby,  A.B.,  '86 ;  Ph.D..  '92. 

1895,  Principal,  Drury  High  School;  North  Adams,  Massa- 
chusetts. 
1922    M.  C.  Gallagher. 

Detroit,  Minnesota. 

1920  F.  A:  Ganzer. 

Green  Valley,  Illinois. 
1922    H.  E.  Gardner. 

Principal^  West  Junior  High  School;  Lansing,  Michigan. 

1922  Homer  L.  Garrett. 

Louisiana  State  University,  Baton  Rouge,  Louisiana. 

1923  R.  J.  Garrett. 

Richmond,  Maine. 
1922    Mary  Garrison. 

Mendon,  Michigan. 

1922  LoRENA  M.  Gary. 

Principal,  High  School;  Athens,  Michigan. 

1921  C  W.  Gethmann,  A.B.,  A.M.,  B.D. 

1917,  Principal,  High  School ;  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma. 

1923  Lee  E.  Geyer. 

Coming,  Kansas. 

1920     W.  C.  GlESE. 

Racine,  Wisconsin. 
1923    G.  A.  Gilbert. 

Lamont,  Michigan. 

1922  George  H.  Gilbert,  Jr.,  B.A.,  '14. 

1917,  Principal,  High  School;  Wellesley  Hills,  Massachusetts. 
1921    J.  F.  Giluland,  A.B. 

1910,  Principal,  Senior  High  School;  Arkansas  City,  Kansas. 
1921    W.  L.  Glascock,  A.B.,  '05 ;  A.M.,  '06. 

1912,  Principal,  San  Mateo  Union  High  School;  San  Mateo, 
California. 
1916    Ronald  P.  Gleason,  B.Sc,  '87. 

1905,  Principal,  Technical   High   School;   Scranton,   Pennsyl- 
vania. 

1916    W.  L.  GoBLE,  B.S.,  '01. 

1905,  Principal,  Elgin  High  School;  Elgin,  Illinois. 

1919     W.  A.  GOODIER, 

Bloomington,  Illinois. 
1921    Nellie  Goodman,  B.Di.,  '10 ;  B.A.,  '12. 

Estherville,  Iowa. 
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1922    Maude  I.  Gokham. 

Holcomb»  Kansas. 
1017    Hauy  R.  GoutELL,  B.S.,  '06. 

1909,  Principal,  Washington  High  School ;  Massillon,  Ohio. 
1918    Thomas  Warrington  Gosung,  A.B.,  '94 ;  A.M.,  '04 ;  Ph.D.,  '11. 

1921,  Superintendent;  22  West  Dayton  Street,  Madison,  Wis- 
consin. 
1918    V.  Blanche  Graham^  B.S.,  '94. 

1910,  Principal,  High  Sdiool;  Napcrville,  Illinois. 

1922  Ruth  Grahn. 

McBrides,  Michigan. 

1923  W.  L.  Gray. 

Belding,  Michigan. 

1922  Carl  Green. 

Flat  Rock,  Illinois. 
1921    Gbokge  M.  Green. 

Principal,  Inglewood   Union   High   School;  Inglcwood,  Cali- 
fornia. 
1921    Joseph  Green. 

Buxton,  Maine. 

1923  Roy  V.  Green. 

Lyndon,  Kansas. 

1921  Ellen  M.  Gregg. 

Wheaton,  Illinois. 

1922  C.  E  Grifftth. 

Wyoming,  Illinois. 
1922    M.  R.  Grigsby. 

Oregon,  Illinois. 
1920    Julia  Bell  Griswold,  A.B.,  *09 ;  A.M.,  *15. 

1917,  Principal,  Wellston  High  School;  Wellston,  St.  Louis. 
Missouri. 

1920  Frank  L.  Grove,  A.B.  ;  A.M. 

1918,  Principal,  Mobile  High  School;  Mobile,  Alabama. 
1922    P.  F.  Grove. 

Mt.  Carroll,  Illinois. 
1922    C.  C.  Grover. 

Superintendent ;  Winslow,  Arizona. 
1922    C.  Cooper  Groves. 

Chester,  Illinois. 
1922    W.  W.  Haggard. 

West  Side  High  School,  Saginaw,  Michigan. 
1916    Avon  S.  Hall,  A.B.,  '84. 

1913,  Principal,  Medill  High  School ;  Chicago,  Illinois. 
1922    G.  R.  Hamilton. 

Hopedale,  Illinois. 
1922    Jessie  M.  Hamilton. 

Morey  Junior  High  School;  Denver,  Colorado. 

1921  Herbert  F.  Hancox,  A.B.,  '10;  A.M.,  '11. 

1919,  Principal,  Central  Evening  Preparatory  School:  19  South 
La  Salle  Street,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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1919  W.  C.  Handun. 

Lincoln,  Illinois. 
1921    John  Louis  Haney,  B.S.,  '98 ;  A.M.,  '00 ;  Ph.D.,  *01. 

1920,  President,  Central  High  School;  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

1920  Ben  M.  Hanna. 

Rockford,  Illinois. 
1919    C.  C  Hanna. 

1920,  Principal,  Bridgeport  Township  High  School;   Bridge- 
port, Illinois. 

1919  L.  W.  Hanna,  Ph.B.,  '09. 

1917,  Principal,  Township  High  School;  Centralia,  Illinois. 
1917    Roy  F.  H annum,  A.B.,  '07. 

1919,  Principal,  High  School;  Ft.  E>odge,  Iowa. 

1921  F.  E.  Hanscom,  M.A. 

1897,  Principal,  Gould's  Academy ;  Bethel,  Maine. 
1917    Richard  T.  Hargreaves,  A.B.,  '02. 

Principal,  Central  High  School;  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 
1923    £.  L.  Harms. 

Augusta,  Kansas. 

1921  W.  E.  Harnish. 

Bellflower,  Illinois. 

1922  Paul  W.  Harnly. 

Chanute,  Kansas. 
1922    W.  G.  Harris. 

Elgin,  Illinois. 
1921    Charles  B.  Haskell,  A.B. 

1919,  Principal,  High  School;  South  Portland,  Maine. 

1921  Charles  O.  Haskell. 

Harvard,  Illinois. 

1920  L.  W.  Haviland. 

Onargo,  Illinois. 
1919    Walter  W.  Haviland,  A.B.,  '93. 

1911,  Principal,  Friends'  Select  School ;  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

1922  William  Hawkes. 

Toulon,  Illinois. 

1923  H.  H.  Hawley. 

Ludington,  Michigan. 
1923    M.  J.  Hayes. 

Hutchins  School:  Detroit,  Michigan. 
1923    R.  M.  Hayes. 

Unity,  Maine. 
1922    William  F.  Head,  B.S.,  '09. 

1917,  Principal,  High  School ;  Albion,  Michigan. 
1919    Bertram  A.  Hedges,  A.B.,  '16. 

Argenta,  Illinois. 
1919    L.  C.  Hedrick. 

Cropsey,  Illinois. 

1921  Agnes  Heightshoe,  M.Di.,  '03;  B.A.,  '11. 

1903.  Principal,  High  School ;  Perry,  Iowa. 
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IWl    A.  G.  Heitman,  A.B,  '08, 

1980,  Prifuipal,  High  School,  University  of  Iowa;  Sioux  Gtj, 
Iowa. 
1022    H.  £.  Hendux. 

Mesa,  Arizona. 

1919  R  B.  Henley. 

Gumee,  Illinois. 

1921  EutOY  W.  Heob. 

Neoga,  Illinois. 

1922  F.  A.  Herrington. 

DePue,  Illinois. 

1923  J.  R.  Her\'ey. 

South  Haven,  Michigan. 

1922  Virginia  P.  Hicks. 

Lakin,  Kansas. 

1920  A.  B.  HiETT. 

Gardner,  Illinois. 

1921      LUELLA  HiGHTSHOEy  A.M.,  '07. 

1919,  Principal,  High  School ;  Shenandoah,  Iowa. 
1917    Thomas  Crawford  Hill,  A.B.,  '81. 

1904,    Principal,    Christian    Fenger    High    School;    Chicago. 
Illinois. 

1920  C  M.  HiMEL. 

Principal,  Des  Plaines  Township  High  School;  Dcs  Plaincs, 
Illinois. 

1923  L,  F.  Hire. 

Wyandotte,  Michigan. 

1922  W.  G.  HiRONS. 

Grand  Junction,  Colorado. 
1917    A.  M.  Hitch,  A.B.,  '97;  B.S.,  '07. 

1907,  Principal,  Kemper  Military  School;  Boonville,  Missouri. 
1919    Frederick  St.  J.  Hitchcock. 

1906,  Principal,  New  London  Vocational  High  School;  New 
London,  Connecticut. 

1923  O.  F.  Hite. 

Dodge  City,  Kansas. 

1918      W.  W.  HOBBS. 

North  High  School;  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 
1923    John  A.  Hodge. 

Sumner  High  School;  Kansas  City,  Kansas. 
1922    F.  H.  HoFF. 

Westfield,  Illinois. 
1922    P.  M.  Hoke. 

Heyworth,  Illinois. 

1920      H.  D.  HOLDEN. 

Manlius,  Illinois. 
1922    F.  C.  Hood. 

Vandal  ia,  Illinois. 
1917    Walter  D.  Hood,  B.  A.,  '94. 

1908,  Principal,  The  Gilbert  School;  Winsted,  Connecticut. 

1921  W.  S.  Hoover,  B.S. 

Principal,  Community  High  School;  Chnton,  Illinois. 
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1022    Frances  E.  Hopkins. 

Principal,  High  School;  Lyons,  Michigan. 
1923    Walter  Horsh. 

Three  Rivers,  Michigan. 
1919    B.  Q.  Hoskinson,  A.B.,  '16;  A.M..  17. 

Augusta,  Illinois. 
1919    Oms  Hoskinson,  A.B.,  '00;  A.M.,  '16. 

Paxton,  Illinois. 

1920     O.  C.  HOSTETLER. 

Farmer  City,  Illinois. 

1919      H.  W.  HOSTETTLER. 

Olney,  Illinois. 

1922  Henry  G.  Hotz. 

University  of  Arkansas,  Fayetteville,  Arkansas. 
1921    W.  Lynn  Houseman. 

White  Plains,  New  York. 
1919    G.  E.  Howard. 

1918,  Superintendent t  Farina,  Illinois. 

1921  R.  H.  Howell. 

Sullivan,  Maine. 

1923  G.  H.  HowER. 

Ellis,  Kansas. 

1923      C.  F.  HOWLAND. 

Washburn,  Maine. 

1919  A.  E.  Hubbard. 

Wellington,  Illinois. 

1922  Charles  S.  Hin^,  A.B. 

1910,  Principal,  High  School;  Asbury  Park,  New  Jersey. 

1919      G.  N.  HUFFORD. 

St  Charles,  Illinois. 
1918    H.  D.  Hughes,  A.B.,  '08 ;  A.M.,  '17. 

Brewer  Teachers  Agency,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

1921  W.  Hardin  Hughes.  Ph.B.,  M.A. 

1920,  District  Superintendent  and  Principal,  Qaremont  Junior- 
Senior  High  School;  Claremont,  Los  Angeles  County, 
California. 

1922  Jay  Earlb  Hulet. 

Keyesport,  Illinois. 

1923  R.  C.  Hunt. 

Howard,  Kansas. 
1923    R.  L.  Hunt. 

Hebron  Academy,  Hebron,  Maine. 
1923    Harry  Huston. 

Blackwell,  Oklahoma. 
1923    J.  L.  Hutchinson. 

Pittsburgh,  Kansas. 

1920  CtEicBNT  C.  Hyde,  A.B.,  ^92 ;  L.H.D.,  '12. 

1911,  Principal,  Hartford  Publk  High  School;  Hartford, 
Connecticut. 

1922    R.  W.  Hyndman. 

Canton,  Illinois. 
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1922  R.  W.  Hyndm AN,  A.B.,  '15 ;  A.M.,  '12. 

1920,  Principal,  High  School;  Hillsdale,  Michigan. 

1920  Harry  E.  Iler. 

Averyville  High  School,  Peoria,  Illinois. 

1923  L.  R.  Isaacs. 

Charles  City,  Iowa. 

1921  WiLUAM  B.  Jack. 

Principal,  Portland  High  School;  Portland,  Maine. 

1920  EuRis  Jackson. 

Christopher,  Illinois. 

1921  Ralph  W.  Jackson. 

Benton,  Illinois. 
1923    Esther  Jacobs. 

Burlington,  Iowa. 

1922  Daniel  F.  Jantzen,  A.B.,  '21. 

1918,  Principal,  Union  High  School;  Phoenix,  Arizona. 

1922  WiLLSON  Jarman. 

Nauvoo,  Illinois. 

1921  Richard  W.  Jeffery. 

John  Swaney  High  School;  McNabb,  Illinois. 

1923  A.  W.  Jeluson. 

Milo,  Maine. 
1923    Fern  Jenkins. 

Cassopolis,  Michigan. 

1922  J.  K.  Jenkins. 

Saffordville,  Kansas. 

1923  Louise  K.  Jessen. 

Milford,  Iowa. 

1922  John  H.  Jessup,  A.B. 

1920,  Principal,  High  School;  Harlan,  Iowa. 

1921  Franklin  W.  Johnson, 

Teachers  College,  New  York  City. 

1923  G.  T.  Johnson. 

Oswego,  Kansas. 

1922  John  H.  Johnson. 

Mapleton,  Illinois. 

1922  C.  E.  Joiner. 

LeRoy,  Illinois. 
1918    Arthur  J.  Jones,  A.B.,  '93;  Ph.D.,  '07. 

1915,  Professor  of  Secondary  Education,  School  of  Education, 

College  Hall,  University  of  Pennsylvania;  Philadelphia. 

Pennsylvania. 

1921  Burton  R.  Jones. 

Manning,  Iowa. 

1923  G.  F.  Jones. 

Denton,  Kansas. 

1922  Galen  Jones,  A.B.,  '18;  A.M.,  '21. 

Sapulpa,  Oklahoma. 
1922    J.  W.  Jones. 

Melvin,  Illinois. 
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1922    William  E.  Jones. 

Medicine  Lodge,  Kansas. 

1922  William  O.  Jones. 

DeLand,  Illinois. 

1921  Chakles  a.  J.  Jordan. 

Hollis,  Maine. 

1923  G.  B.  Kappelmann. 

Powhattan,  Kansas. 
1923    O.  T.  Kappelmann. 

White  City,  Kansas. 

1922  A.  £.  Karnes. 

Twin  Falls,  Idaho. 
1922    D.  L.  Katterjohn. 

Altamont,  Kansas. 

1921  R.  D.  Kean. 

Casey,  Illinois. 

1922  Carl  R.  Keeler. 

Greenleaf,  Kansas. 

1923  Lewis  Kbeler. 

Osborne,  Kansas. 

1922  Marguerite  Kehr. 

Lake  Forest  College,  Lake  Forest,  Illinois. 

1918  Paul  G.  W.  Keller,  B.S.,  '01. 

1920,    Principal,    Waukegan    Township    Secondary    Schools; 
Waukegan,  Illinois. 

1923  Glenn  K.  Kelley. 

Norway,  Maine. 
1922    M.  C.  Kelley. 

Vermilion,  Illinois. 

1922  H.  V.  Kepner. 

Prituipal,  West  Side  High  School;  Denver,  Colorado. 

1919  Gilbert  A.  Ketcham,  A.B.,  1899. 

1912,  Principal,   Missoula   County   High   School;    813   Hilda 
Street,  Missoula,  Montana. 

1919    J.  Kettery,  A.B.,  '16. 

1919,  Principal,  Township  High  School;  Long  View,  Illinois. 
1921    Ethel  J.  Keys. 

Mattoon,  Illinois. 

1923  M.  R.  Keyes. 

Mattanawcook  Academy ;  Lincoln,  Maine. 
1921    Thomas  M.  Kilbride. 

Virden,  Illinois. 

1921  P.  H.  Kimball. 

Principal,  Brunswick  High  School;  Brunswick,  Maine. 

1922  R.  R.  Kimmel. 

Washington,  Illinois. 
1919    C.  H.  Kingman,  A.B.,  '05. 

1913,  Principal,  Township  High  School ;  Ottawa,  Illinois. 
1922    Charles  R.  Kinison. 

Rosemond,  Illinois. 
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1010    E.  R.  KmY,  B.S.,  '16. 

1919,  Principal,  Empire  Township  High  School,  htrcy,  Illinois. 

19J1    Thomas  J.  Kisby,  A.B.,  '06 ;  M A^  '10 ;  Ph.D.,  '13. 

1920,  Professor  of  Secondary  Education,  University  of  lowi, 
Iowa  Gty,  Iowa. 

1919  H.  H.  KiKKPAmcK. 

Principal,  High  School;  Tuscola,  Illinois. 

1920  Gerald  W.  Kirn,  Ph.B.,  '09;  M.A..  '13. 

1919,  Principal,  High  School;  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

1923      G.  W.   KUEHEGE. 

Hoisington,  Kansas. 
1922    D.  G.  Knapp. 

Rogers,  Michigan. 

1921  Charles  E.  Knechler. 

Loda,  Illinois. 

1921  J.  D.  Knight. 

Ljrndon,  Illinois. 

1922  Robert  R.  Knowles,  B.S. 

1922,  Principal,  Industrial  Arts  High  School;  Sterling,  Colo- 
rado. 

1920  Charles  W.  Knudson. 

Eureka,  Illinois. 

1921  Oscar  F.  Koch,  Ph.B. 

1921,  Principal,  High  School ;  Kewanee,  Illinois. 

1919  Earl  J.  Koehler,  B.S.,  '17. 

1919,  Principal,  Geneva  High  Sdiool;  Geneva,  Illinois. 

1923  C.  A.  Kolb. 

Reserve,  Kansas. 

1918  G.  J.  KooNS,  A.B.,  '12. 

1918,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Principal  of  Township  High 
School;  922  North  Chicago  St.,  Pontiac,  Illinois. 

1920  Leonard  V.  Koss,  A.B.,  '07 ;  A.M.,  '15 ;  Ph.D.,  '16. 

1919,  Professor  of  Secondary  Education,  University  of  Minne- 
sota; Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

1922  Mathilda  Krebs. 

1917,  Principal,  Westmont-Upper  Yoder  High  School;  Johns- 
town, Pennsylvania. 

1919  Richard  E.  Krug. 

1903,   Principal,    North    Division    High    School;    Milwaukee. 
Wisconsin. 

1923  L.  D.  Kruger. 

Rosedale  High  School;  Kansas  City,  Kansas. 
1919    W.  W.  Krumsiek,  a.  B.,  '13. 

Edwardsville,  Illinois. 
1922    H.  W.  Kubhner. 

Stephenson,  Michigan. 

1921  R.  J.  Kygbr. 

Alvin,  Illinois. 

1922  A.  H.  Lancaster. 

Dixon,  Illinois. 
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1917  D.  Lange,  A.B.,  '09. 

1916,  Principal,  Mechanic  Arts   High  School;    Central  and 
Roberts  Sts.,  St.  Paul,  Minnesota. 

1922  Kathryn  G.  Langley. 

Hill  City,  Kansas. 

1923  (Mrs.)  Zen  aide  Larkins. 

Northville,  Michigan. 
1922    J.  A.  Larsen. 

Senior  High  School;  Little  Rock,  Arkansas. 
1921    C.  E.  Larson. 

Stronghurst,  Illinois. 

1918  Arnold  Lau,  LL.B.,  '06 ;  Ph.B.,  '18. 

Y.  M.  C.  A.,  19  South  La  Salle  St.,  Chicago. 

1921  C.  E.  Lauterbach,  A.B.,  '11. 

Bushnell,  Illinois. 

1922  L.  W.  Lawrence. 

Reed  City,  Michigan. 

1920  H.  W.  Leach,  B.S.,  '11. 

1917,  Principal,  Marietta  High  School;  Marietta,  Ohio. 

1922  Charles  E.  Le  Purge. 

Lansing,  Michigan. 

1923  Carl  E.  Legrow. 

Brooks,  Maine. 

1921  R.  W.  Leighton. 

Principal,  Showhegan  High  School;  Showhegan,  Maine. 

1922  H.  M.  Leinbaugh. 

Mendon,  Illinois. 
1922    C.  E.  Lemme. 

Madison,  Illinois. 

1919  J.  E.  Lemon,  A.B.,  '83. 

1894,  Superintendent  of  Schools ;  Blue  Island,  Illinois. 
1922    George  F.  Leonard,  B.S.,  '05;  A.B.,  '14. 

1921,  Principal,  High  School;  Craw  fords  ville,  Indiana. 
1922    Merton  C.  Leonard. 

Dickinson  High  School;  Jersey  City,  New  Jersey. 
1922    Ralph  F.  Lesemann. 

Nashville,  Illinois. 

1922  Martha  M.  Letts,  A.B. 

1903,  Principal,  High  School ;  Sedalia,  Missouri. 

1923  James  Lewis. 

Westbrook,  Maine. 
1916    WiLUAM  D.  Lewis,  A.B.,  *92;  A.M.,  '95;  Ph.D.,  '17. 

Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
1921    Ernest  M.  Libbey. 

Principal,  High  School;  Presque  Isle,  Maine. 
1923    E.  S.  Lioe. 

Lawton,  Oklahoma. 

1921  Earl  K.  Lightcap. 

Stockton,  Illinois. 

1922  M.  E.  Ligon. 

Ashland,  Kentucky. 
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1922  £.  E.  LiLJBQUIST. 

Elburn,  Illinois. 

1923  S.  J.  LiNCK. 

Ravenna,  Michigan. 

1922     F.  M.  LiNDLEY. 

Manito,  Illinois. 

1920  R.  V.  LiNDSEY,  B.E.,  '19. 

Principal,  Township  High  School ;  Milford,  Illinois. 
1922    Cora  Z.  Life. 

Witt,  Illinois. 
1922     F.  W.  LlPPEl. 

Sterling,  Illinois. 
1922    Shekman  Littler. 

Henry,  Illinois. 

1921  W.  H.  Livers. 

1921,  Principal,  High  School;  Galesburg,  Illinois. 

1920  A.  V.  LoCKHART,  A.B.,  '15 ;  A.M.,  '17. 

Lockport,  Illinois. 

1922  Robert  F.  Lohrie. 

1917,  Principal,  High  School ;  New  Richmond,  Wisconsin. 
1919    E.  H.  LoMBER,  Ph.B.,  '03 ;  Ph.M.,  '06. 

1906,   Principal,   Canandaigua   Academy;    Canandaigua,  New 
York. 
1922    Alexander  Long. 

Greenville,  Illinois. 

1922  G.  E.  LooMis,  A.B. 

1920,  Principal,  Central  High  School;  Big  Rapids,  Michigan. 
1916    Hiram  B.  Loomis,  A.B.,  '85 ;  Ph.D.,  *90. 

1905,  Principal,  Hyde  Park  High  School;  6218  South  Rockwell 
St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

1921  O.  E.  Loomis. 

1921,  Principal,  High  School;  Ashland,  Illinois. 

1923  Norman  D.  Lothrup. 

Bingham,  Maine. 
1923    Harold  Louchs. 

Lyons,  Kansas. 
1919    O.  H.  LowARY,  A.B.,  '02. 

1910,  Principal,  High   School;  207  West  South   St,  Paincs- 
ville,  Ohio. 

1922  A.  W.  Lowe. 

Portland,  Maine. 
1919    W.  M.  LoY. 

Gibson  City,  Illinois. 

1922     A.  C   LUCHTMAN. 

Alma,  Michigan. 

1921      A.  J.  LUDDEN. 

Principal,  High  School  i  Bakersfield,  California. 

1921  Hugh  W.  Lundy,  B.A.,  '15. 

1918,  Principal,  High  School;  Albia,  Iowa. 

1922  Major  Ewing  L.  Lusk. 

1922,  New  Mexico  Military  Institute,  Roswell,  New  Mexico. 
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1921  Maky  a.  Lyman. 

Shelbyville,  Illinois. 
1916    Edmund  D.  Lyon.  A.B.,  '02;  Ped.D.,  *08. 

1919,  Principal  East  High  School;  5505  Arnsby  Place,  Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

1922  S.  H.  Lyttle,  A.B.,  '15. 

1920,  Principal,  High  School;  Manistee,  Michigan. 
1922    Harold  E.  Mann. 

Hinckley,  Illinois. 
1919    L.  B.  Mann. 

Earlville,  Illinois. 
1922    L.  B.  Mann. 

Eastern  High  School;  Detroit,  Michigan. 
1922    Martin  M.  Mansperger,  B.Sc,  in  Ed. 

1921,  Principal,  High  School ;  Barnesville,  Ohio. 
1921    J.  0.  Marberry. 

1921,  Principal,  High  School;  Rockford,  Illinois. 
1921    Edna  M.  Marcum,  B.A.,  '12. 

1918,  Principal,  High  School;  Rolfe,  Iowa. 

1921  Frank  H.  Markham. 

Jerseyville,  Illinois. 

1919  Fred  L.  Marshall. 

Huntley,  Illinois. 
1916    George  Edward  Marshall,  A.B.,  *86. 

1908,  Principal,  Davenport  High  School ;  Davenport,  Iowa. 
1916    J.  E.  Marshall,  B.S.,  '01;  M.A.,  '19. 

1916,  Principal,  Central  High  School ;  1696  Blair  St.,  St.  Paul, 
Minnesota. 

1922  O.  T.  Marston. 

Pleasant  Hill,  Illinois. 

1923  Isaac  P.  Martin. 

Pawnee  Rock,  Kansas. 
1923    H.  L.  Marvin. 

Midland,  Michigan. 
1916    J.  G.  Masters,  Ph.B.,  '12 ;  A.M.,  '15. 

*  1915,  Principal,  Central  High  School ;  Twentieth  and  Dodge 
Sts.,  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

1920  A.  R.  Matheney. 

Bismarck,  Illinois. 
1923    N.  L.  Mathews. 

Waterville,  Maine. 
1922    Arthur  Matteson. 

Bessemer,  Michigan. 

1922  E.  W.  Mattoon. 

St.  Joseph,  Illinois. 
1920    E.  O.  May,  B.S.,  '11. 

1921,  Principal,  Township  High  School;  Robinson,  Illinois. 

1923  Fred  A.  Mayberry. 

Carnegie,  Oklahoma. 
1922    Herman  Mayhew. 

Morgan  Park  Military  Academy,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
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1922      EUZABETH    MaYOK. 

Carthage,  Dlinots. 
1923    L.  F.  Meade, 

Port  Huron,  Michigan. 
1921    E.  C  Megguier. 

Oxford,  Maine. 

1920  £.  B.  Mell. 

Athens,  Georgia. 

1921  A.  B.  Melrose,  A.B.,  15. 

1919,  Principal,  High  School;  Chariton,  Iowa. 

1921  Charles  £.  Melton. 

Walnut,  Illinois. 
1920    Monroe  Melton. 

1920,  Principal,  Hall  Township  High  Sdiool ;  Spring  Vilkj, 
Illinois. 

1919    A.  W.  Merrill,  A.B.,  '90. 

1918,  Principal,  North  High  School;  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

1922  C.  C.  Merrill. 

Forrest,  Illinois. 

1923  Louise  A.  Merrill. 

Byers  Junior  High  School;  Denver,  Colorado. 
1922*    Harold  F.  Meyer. 

Elbum,  Illinois. 
1916    Armand  R.  Miller,  B.S.,  '97. 

1914,  Principal  McKinley  High  School;  St.  Louis,  Missouri 
1922    C.  E.  Miller. 

Kansas,  Illinois. 
1922    D.  W.  Miller. 

Geneva,  Illinois. 

1919  E.  F.  Miller.  Ph.B.,  Ph.M. 

1911,  Principal,  Rayen  High  School;  Youngstown,  Ohio. 
1916    Edwin  L.  Miller,  A.B.,  *90;  A.M.,  '91. 

1922,  Director  of  Languages,  Board  of  Educatioo;  Detroit, 
Michigan. 
1916    Fred  J.  Miller,  A.B.,  '05. 

1913,  Principal,  East  High  School;  205  Independence  Ave 
Waterloo,  Iowa. 
1922    H.  L.  Miller. 

Principal,  Wisconsin   High  School,  and  Professor  of  Educa- 
tion, University  of  Wisconsin;  Madison,  Wisconsin. 
1918    H.  P.  Miller. 

1893,  Principal,  High  School;  Atlantic  City,  New  Jersey. 

1922  C.  L.  Milton. 

St  Joseph,  Michigan. 

1920  Fred  C  MrrcHELL.  B.S..  '00;  M.A.,  '06. 

1915,  Principal,  Classical  High  School;  Lynn,  Massachusetts. 

1923  S.  C.  Mitchell. 

Benton  Harbor,  Michigan. 
1923    Leonard  M niece. 

Hancock,  Michigan. 
1923    L.  C.  Monahan. 

>f ilHnockct,  Maine.  ■•   * 
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1900    Oscar  Mongesson^  B.S.,  '18. 

1921,  Superintendent,  Richmond,  Illinois. 

1923    J.  R.  MoNRoe. 

Islesboro,  Maine. 

1922     B.   £.   MONTGOMUtY. 

1922,  Principal,  High  School;  Pennville,  Indiana. 

1922     WiLUAlC   MONYPINY. 

Marion,  Kansas. 

1922    C  W.  MooRE. 

Stanford,  Illinois. 

1922  Fredkric  £.  Morgan,  A.B. 

1919,  The  Principia,  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

1923  G.  D.  Morgan. 

Merriam,  Kansas. 

1921  Elsie  Morrison. 

Mt.  Girroll,  Illinois. 
1923    (Mrs.)  F.  H.  Morrison. 

Junior  High  Sdiool;  Midland,  Michigan. 
1916    Frank  L.  Morse,  A.B.,  '86 ;  A.M.,  '89. 

1908,  Principai,  Harrison  Technical  High  School ;  2850  Twenty- 
fourth  St.,  Chicago,  Ilinois. 

1919  Frank  Purinton  Morse,  A.B.,  '90;  A.M.,  '01. 

1901,  Principal,  Revere  High  School;  8  Victoria  St.,  Revere, 
Massachusetts. 

1921      FkED  H.  MOULTON. 

Principal,  High  School ;  Wytopitlock,  Maine. 

1920  L.  E.  MouLTON. 

Edward  Little  High  School;  Auburn,  Maine. 

1922  £.  L.  MoYER. 

Maywood,  Illinois. 
1920    Edgar  R.  Muluns,  A.B.,  LL.B. 

1921,  Principal,  Community  High  School ;  Tolono,  Illinois. 

1921     G.  P.  MULVANEY. 

St  Viator  College;  Bourbonnais,  Illinois. 

1923  F.  A.  MuNOELL. 

Nickerson,  Kansas. 
1920    Irving  Munson. 

Momence,  Illinois. 
1922    Margaret  Murphy. 

Carlinville,  Illinois. 
1920    Sanford  Murphy. 

Chillicothe,  Illinois. 
1922    Wm.  D.  Murphy. 

Perry,  Illinois. 

1920  Jessie  Muse. 

1912,  Principal,  Girls'  High  School ;  Atlanta,  Georgia. 
1919    Perry  W.  McAluster,  A.B. 

1918,  Principal,  Township  High  School;  Lovington,  Illinois. 

1921  Marie  Belle  McCabe. 

Abingdon,  Illinois. 
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1920  T.  B.  McCaktan. 

Alma,  Illinois. 

1922    D.  F.  McCasb. 

Newton,  Illinois. 

1922    Gecagb  R.  McClellan. 

Bement,  Illinois. 

1916  E.  H.  Kemper  McComb,  A.B..  *95;  A.M.,  '98. 

1916,   Principal,  Emmerich   Manual   Training    High   School; 
South  Meridan  and  Merrill  Sts.,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

1922     A.  H.  MCCONNELL. 

Weldon,  Illinois. 

1922    Iea  E.  McConnell. 

Richmond,  Kansas. 

1922    W.  W.  McConnell. 

WinBeld,  Kansas. 

1917  Thomas  J.  McCormack,  A.B.,  '84 ;  A.M.,  '87 ;  LL.B.,  '90 ;  M.S.,  '91. 

1903,  Principal,  LaSalle-Peru  Township  High  Sdiool;  Fifth 
and  Charles  Sts.,  LaSalle,  Illinois. 
1916    Joseph  Stewart  McCowan,  Ph.B.,  *95;  A^.,  '00. 

1916,  Principal,  High  School;  South  Bend,  Indiana. 

1921  Thomas  E.  McCue. 

Arrowsmith,  Illinois. 

1922  C  A.  McCullough. 

Dodge  City,  Kansas. 

1922  H.  W.  McCulloch. 

Chatsworth,  Illinois. 
1916    M.  R.  McDaniel,  M.S.,  '05 ;  A.M.,  '09. 

1914,  Principal,  Oak  Park  and  River  Forest  Township  High 
School;  741  North  Oak  Park  Ave..  Oak  Park,  Illinois. 

1923  (Mrs.)  Louise  A.  McDonald. 

Oread  High  School;  Lawrence,  Kansas. 
1923    Monte  McFarlane. 

Ishpeming,  Michigan. 

1922  R.  L.  McKamy. 

Paw  Paw,  Illinois. 

1923  Mabel  McKee. 

Perry,  Iowa. 
1922    E.  W.  McKeen. 

Leavitt  Institute,  Turner,  Maine. 

1918  (Mrs.)  N.  C.  McKinney,  A.B.,  '03. 

1918,  Principal  Camargo  High  School;  Camargo,  Illinois. 

1919  J.  C.  McMillan. 

Mazon,  Illinois. 

1922  H.  C.  McMlLUN. 

Coffeyville,  Kansas. 

1923  Maude  McMindes. 

Hays,  Kansas. 
1922    J.  V.  McNally,  A.B. 

1921,  Assistant  Principal,  Northwestern  High  School;  Detroit 
Michigan. 
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1919    J.  H.  McNeel,  A.B..  *00. 

1913,  Principal,  High  School;  217  St  Lawrence  Ave.  Bcloit, 
Wisconsin. 

1922    W.  F.  McNuLTY. 

Stockton,  Kansas. 

1922    R.  L.  McPheson. 

McAlister,  Oklahoma. 

1922    A.  Guy  McReynolds. 

Pocahontas,  Illinois. 

1921  O.  L.  McRkynolds. 

Atkinson,  Illinois. 

1919    W.  E.  McVey,  B.S.,  '16 ;  A.M.,  '19. 

1919,  Principal,  Thornton   Township  High   School;    Harvey, 
Illinois. 

1916    L.  N.  McWhorter. 

Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools;  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

1922  Wm.  F.  Naiu 

Anchor,  Illinois. 
1922    J.  B.  Nelson. 

1921,  Principal,  High  School;  Batavia,  Illinois. 
1922    C.  H.  Nettels. 

Smith  Center,  Kansas. 

1921  C  H.  Newcomber,  B.S.,  '16. 

1920,  Principal,  High  School;  Oskaloosa,  Iowa. 
1919    Elmer  S.  Newton,  A.B.,  '95;  M.D.,  '05. 

1915,  Principal,  Western  High  School ;  Washington,  D.  C. 

1922  Ross  J.  NiCHOL. 

Bluffs,  Illinois.  • 

1922     S.  S.  NiSBET. 

Principal,  High  School;  Fremont,  Michigan. 
1919    O.  F.  Nixon,  A.B.,  '14 ;  A.M.,  '22. 

1920,  Principal,  East  High  School;  Green  Bay,  Wisconsin. 

1918  Franos  R.  North,  A.B.,  '97;  A.M.,  '03. 

1915,  Principal,  Paterson  High  School;  Paterson,  New  Jersey. 

1921  Paul  C.  Norvell,  B.S. 

1920,  Principal,  High  School;  Cairo,  Ilinois. 

1916  E.,P.  Nutting,  A.B..  '02. 

1905,  Principal,  Moline  High  School;  1840  Fourteenth  Ave., 
Moline,  Illinois. 

1919  A.  Edgar  Nye,  B.S.,  '06. 

1919,  Principal,  Township  High  School ;  Coal  City,  Illinois. 

1922  W.  C.  Nystrom. 

Norton,  Kansas. 
1919    E.  E.  Oberholtzer,  A.B.,  '10;  A.M.,  *15. 

1913,  Superintendent  of  Schools;  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

1923  Arthur  Oluvier. 

Pella,  Iowa. 

1917  F.  H.  Olney,  A.B.,  '91. 

1893,  Principal,  Lawrence  High  School ;  815  Indiana  St.,  Law- 
rence, Kansas. 
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1922    O.  F.  OuncY. 

Abiknc,  Kansas. 

1922  Elmii  L.  Olson. 

Knoxville,  Illinois. 

1923  Ouvn  L.  Olson. 

Lovila,  Iowa. 

1921  G.  A.  Omans. 

Onaway,  Michigan. 

1922  L.  R.  Omens. 

Principal,  Junior  High  School;  Ypsilanti,  Michigan. 
1922    A.  B.  O'Neiu 

Principal,  High  School;  Oshkosh,  Wisconsin. 

1918  F.  L.  Okth,  A.B.,  '00. 

1917,  Principal,  High  School ;  New  Castle,  Pennsylvania. 

1921  L.  G.  OSBORN. 

Wood  River,  Illinois. 

1919  Raymond  W.  Osborne,  B. A., '00;  M.A., '08. 

Associate  in  Administration,  F.  W.  Parker  School;  Chicago, 
Illinois. 

1922  C  A.  OSTICUY. 

Downs,  Illinois. 
1922    Charles  Otterman,  A.B.,  A.M. 

1919,  Principal,  Woodward  High  School ;  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

1922  Grace  A.  Overheiser. 

Center ville,  Michigan. 

1923  R.  E.  Owen. 

Oak  Grove  Seminary;  Vassalboro,  Maine. 
1919    Irving  O.  Palmer,  A.B.,  '87 ;  A.M.,  '90. 

1919,  Principal,  Newton  Technical  High  School ;  30  Highland 
Ave.,  Newtonville,  Massachusetts. 

1923    Winnie  M.  Palmer. 

Wellman,  Iowa. 
1921    Albert  Parker. 

Norway,  Maine. 
1923    J.  C.  Parun. 

Freedom  Academy;  Freedom,  Maine. 
1916    L.  S.  Parmelee,  B.S.,  '00. 

1913,  Principal,  High  School;  Comer  Beach  and  Third  Sts-. 
Flint,  Michigan. 

1921  John  A.  Partridge. 

Caribou,  Maine. 
1923    Inez  Patterson. 

Lenox,  Iowa. 

1922  O.  W.  Patterson. 

Eldorado,  Kansas. 

1921  Della  Patton,  B.A.,  '12. 

1920,  Principal,  High  School ;  Washington,  Iowa. 

1922  Francis  H.  J.  Paul. 

DeWitt  Clinton  High  School ;  New  York  City. 
1921    D.  S.  Peacock. 

Oakland,  Maine. 
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1920  Leo  L.  Peck. 

Golden,  Illinois. 

1922  Charles  £.  Pence. 

Harvard  School  for  Boys;  Chicago,  Illinois. 

1923  George  Penner. 

Sedgwick,  Kansas. 

1921  Everett  V.  Perkins. 

Principal,  Houlton  High  School;  Houlton,  Maine. 
1921    M.  B.  Perkins. 

Abbott  School;  Farmington,  Maine. 
1923    L.  T.  Perrill. 

Hunter,  Kansas. 
1917    Charles  H.  Perrine,  Ph.B.,  '92. 

1920,  Principal,  Parker  High  School ;  Chicago,  Illinois. 

1920  R.  R.  Perrine. 

Monmouth,  Illinois. 

1921  Esther  M.  Perry. 

Middleville,  Michigan. 
1921    O.  E.  Peterson. 

Sycamore,  Illinois. 
1923    Elmer  Petree. 

Fairfax,  Oklahoma. 
1923    C.  A.  Petterson. 

Assistant  Principal,  Carl  Schurz  High  School ;  Chicago,  Illinois. 
1921    LiLUAN  B.  Phelps. 

Golconda,  Illinois. 
1923    H.  E.  Philblad. 

Soldier,  Kansas. 
1923    C.  C.  Phillips. 

Strong,  Maine. 

1920  George  C.  Phipps. 

Manito,  Illinois. 
1917    Frank  G.  Pickell,  '09 ;  A.M.,  '17. 

1920,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Schools ;  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

1921  F.  H.  Pierce. 

Principal,  Jordan  High  School;  Lewiston,  Maine. 

1920  George  L.  Pumpton. 

1896,  Principal,  Tilton  Seminary ;  Tilton,  New  Hampshire. 

1922  Louis  E.  Pluhmer,  B.S.,  B.C.S. 

Fullerton,  California. 

1921  John  G.  Pchxard. 

Pittsfield,  Illinois. 

1922  H.  J.  PoNiTZ. 

Principal,  High  School;  Allegan,  Michigan. 
1916     D.  E.  Porter,  A.B.,  '02. 

1919,  Principal,  Omaha  Technical  High  School;  Omaha.  Ne- 
braska. 

1921  EDriH  L.  P(»TER,  Ph.B.,  '15. 

1919,  Principal,  High  School;  Maxwell,  Iowa. 

1922  H.  V.  Porter. 

Athens.  Illinois. 
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1922    I.  B.  Porter. 

Dixon,  111. 

1922  Harold  H.  Postel,  Ph.B.,  '21. 

1921,  Principal,  High  School;  Wauwatosa,  Wisconsin. 

1923  J.  K.  Pottle. 

Lee  Academy ;  Lee,  Maine. 
1917    John  L.  G.  Pottorf,  A.B.,  *03 ;  M.E.,  '11 ;  M.A.,  *ll. 

1907,  Principal,  McKinley  High  School ;  Canton,  Ohio. 
1917    John  Rush  Powell,  B.A.,  *97 ;  M.A.,  '99. 

1909.  Principal,  Soldan   High   School;  918   Union   Blvd.,  St 
Louis,  Missouri. 
1919    E.  W.  Powers. 

1912,  Superintendent  of   Schools,   Principal,   Township   High 
School ;  Fairbury,  Illinois. 
1919    William  Prakken,  A.B.,  '98;  Ph.B.,  '00. 

1915,  Principal,  High   School;   128   Glendale  Ave..   Highland 
Park,  Wayne  Co.,  Michigan. 

1923    H.  E.  Pratt,  A.B.,  Ph.D. 

1916,  Principal,  High  School;  Albany,  New  York. 
1921    W.  A.  Pratt. 

Atwood,  Illinois. 
1923    Walter  M.  Pratt. 

Fort  Plain,  New  York. 
1923    O.  G.  Prichard. 

Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
1923    Ellsworth  Prince, 

Jackman,  Maine. 
1919    Ralph  W.  Pringle. 

Principal,  High  School;  Illinois  Normal  University,  Normal, 
Illinois. 

1921      G.   A.   PROCK. 

Prmf t/>a/,  Kennebunkport  High  School ;  Kennebunkport,  Maine. 

1921  Clarence  W.  Proctor. 

1920,  Principal,  High  School;  Bangor,  Maine. 
1916    Merle  Pruntv,  A.B.,  '09. 

1918,  Principal,  Central  High  School;  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

1922  John  H.  Pugh. 

Western  Teachers  Exchange,  Chicago,  Illinois. 
1921    Myrtle  Pullen,  B.A.,  '10. 

1919,  Principal,  High  School ;  Britt,  Iowa. 
1921    Clarence  P.  Quimby. 

Principal,  Cony  High  School ;  Augusta,  Maine. 

1923  Frances  D.  Radford. 

Menominee,  Michigan. 
1919    James  Rae,  B.S.,  '03. 

1918,  Principal,  High  School  and  Junior  College ;  Mason  Gty, 
Iowa. 
1919    L.  W.  Ragland. 

Normal,  Illinois. 
1919    J.  E.  Raibourn,  A.B.,  '96. 

1916,  Principal,  Township  High  School;  Eldorado,  Illinois. 
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1922    R.  L.  Rakestraw. 

Hart,  Michigan. 

1920    O.  C.  Ram  SEVER. 

Princeton,  Illinois. 

1922    Foster  S.  Randle. 

Fond  du  Lac,  Wisconsin. 

1922  George  C.  Ranne. 

Roseville,  Illinois. 

1918    A.  A.  Rea,  A.B.,  '13. 

1917,  Principal,  West  High  School;  84  Blackhawk  St..  Aurora, 
Illinois. 

1923  Everett  A.  Rea,  Jr. 

Webster  City,  Iowa. 

1920  C  H.  Ream,  A.B.,  *ll;  M.A.,  '17. 

1920,  Superintendent ;  405  North  Fourth,  Qear  Lake,  Iowa. 

1921  W,  C.  Reavis,  A.m. 

1921,  Principal,  University  High  School;  University  of  Chi- 
cago, Chicago,  Illinois. 

1916  Ernest  John  Reed,  A.B.,  *15. 

1916,  Principal,  Adrian   High    School;   425   East   Front   St., 
Adrian,  Michigan. 

1921  H.  S.  Reed. 

Presque  Isle,  Maine. 

1918  Joseph  A.  Reed,  B.S.,  '06;  A.M.,  *07. 

1906,  Principal,  Franklin  High  School;    Seattle,  Washington. 
1920    Q.  Ray  Reedy. 

Hamilton,  Illinois. 

1922  W.  D.  Reeve. 

University  High  School;  Minneapolis,  Minnesota. 

1920  B.  L.  Reeves. 

Vermont,  Illinois. 
1922    Cecil  K.  Reiff,  A.B.,  '15 ;  A.M.,  '17. 

1921,  Principal,  Central  High  School ;  Muskogee,  Oklahoma. 
1922    O.  M.  Rhine. 

Principal,  High  School;  Manhattan,  Kansas. 

1917  Clarence  T.  Rice,  A.B.,  B.Sc,  '11;  A.M.,  '18. 

Principal,  Kansas  City  High  School;  Kansas  City,  Kansas. 

1919  B.  C.  Richardson,  A.B.,  *93 ;  A.M.,  *96. 

1906,  Principal,  Alton  Community  High  School ;  Alton,  Illinois. 
1922    S.  H.  Rider. 

Principal,  High  School;  Wichita  Falls,  Texas. 
1922    E.  F.  Ring. 

Saybrook,  Illinois. 
1922    Wilfred  Harvey  Ringer,  A.B. 

1921,  Principal,  High  School;  Gloucester,  Massachusetts. 
1922    H.  A.  RrrcHER. 

Rutland,  Illinois. 

1921  B.  J.  RiVETT,  S.B. 

1920,  Assistant  Principal,  Northwestern  High  School;  Detroit, 
Michigan. 
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1W«    Will  C.  Robb.,  A.B.,  'u;  A.M^  '15. 

1«20,  Principal,  Part-Time  School,  J.  Sterling  Morton  High 
School;  Gcero,  Illinois. 

1993      C.  A.  ROBBINS. 

Patten  Academy;  Patten,  Maine. 
1928    R.  M.  Robertson. 

Erie,  Illinois. 
1923    V.  H.  Robinson. 

Oldtown,  Maine. 

1916  Geoige  H.  Rockwood,  A.B.,  '79 ;  A.M.,  '82. 

1900,  Principal,  Austin  High  School ;  5417  Fulton  St.,  Chicago. 
Illinois. 

1920     P.  H.  RODGERS. 

Thawville,  Illinois. 

1917  WiLUAM  S.  Roe. 

Principal,  High  School;  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado. 
1922    Anna  Rogers-Parr. 

Brownstown,  Illinois. 

1921  Ida  C.  Rohlf,  B.A.,  '15. 

1920,  PrincipaU  High  School;  Aurelia,  Iowa. 

1922  Elizabeth  Rooney. 

Principal,  Monmouth  Park  School;  2802  Dodge  St..  Omaha. 
Nebraska. 

1923  S.  O.  Rorem. 

Sioux  City,  Iowa. 

1921  Cameron  M.  Ross,  B.A.,  15. 

1920,  Principal,   High   School;   833   Elm   St.,   Webster  City. 
Iowa. 
1923    H.  J.  Ross. 

Mexico,  Maine. 

1922  John  G.  Rossman. 

Fort  Smith,  Arkansas. 

1922     H.  C.  RUCKMICK. 

Leroy,  Illinois. 
1922    John  Rufi. 

Principal,  L.  L.  Wright  High  School;  Iron  wood,  Midiigan. 
1922    Chester  A.  Rumble. 
Hume,  Illinois. 
1922    Russell  H.  Rupp. 

1919,  Principal,  Athens  High  School;  Athens,  Ohio. 

1918  J.  B.  Russell. 

Wheaton,  Illinois. 
1922    W.  G.  Russell. 

Manual  Training  High  School;  Hume,  Illinois. 

1921  W.  L.  Rutherford,  B.A. 

1920,  Superintendent;  St.  Helena,  Oregon. 
1916    Edward  Rynearson,  A.B.,  *93;  A.M.,  '96;  PcdD.,  '19. 

1912,  Principal,  Fifth  Avenue  High  School;  1800  Fifth  Ave., 
Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

1922  Jean  Safley. 

Guthrie  Center,  Iowa. 
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1920    R.  M.  Salbe. 

Oneida,  Illinois. 
1922    A.  B.  Sanufes. 

Brownstown,  Illinois. 
1916    R.  L.  Sandwick,  A.B.,  '95. 

1903,    Prmcipal,    Deerfidd-Shields    Township    High    Sdiool; 
Highland  Park,  Illinois. 

1922  Edwako  Sauvain,  Ph.B. 

1919,  Prmcipal;  Schcnlcy  High  School;  Pittsburgh,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

1923  Samuel  £.  Savage. 

Owosso,  Michigan. 
1923    Ray  Sawhill. 

Kanopolis,  Kansas. 
1920    W.  O.  Sayler. 

Iroquois,  Illinois. 

1922     M.  A.  SCHALCK. 

Rollo,  Illinois. 

1921  R.  A.  SCHEEB. 

Atlanta,  Illinois. 

1920  J.  P.  SCHERD. 

Roanoke,  Illinois. 

1921  Herbert  Schisler. 

St.  Bede  College  Academy ;  Peru,  Illinois. 

1922  F.  L.  SCHLAGLE. 

Kansas  City,  Kansas. 

1920     O.   I.   SCHMAELZLE. 

Morton,  Illinois. 

1919  H.  Galen  Schmidt,  A.B.,  '02;  B.S.,  '07;  A.M.,  '10. 

1915,  Principal,  Township  High  School;  Belleville,  Illinois. 
1918    Parke  Schock,  A.B.,  '88;  AM.,  '91. 

1912,  Principal  West  Philadelphia  High  School  for  Girls; 
Forty-seventh  and  Walnut  Sts.,  Philadelphia,  Pennsyl- 
vania. 

1922     C.  B.  SCHREPEL. 

Bums,  Kansas. 

1922      W.   A.    SCHROEDER. 

Walton,  Kansas. 

1920      E.  M.   SCHUENEMAN. 

Nashville,  Illinois. 

1920      E.  F.  SCHWEICKART. 

Fremont,  Ohio. 

1921  O.  M.  Searles. 

La  Grange,  Illinois. 

1920  John  L.  Seaton,  A.B.,  S.T.B.,  Ph.D.,  D.D. 

1919,  College  Secretary,  Board  of  Education,  Methodist  Epis- 
copal Church ;  150  Fifth  Ave.,  New  York  City. 
1920    Paul  Sechansen. 

Mt.  Olive,  Illinois. 

1922  C  F.  Seidel,  A.B.,  '14;  A.M.,  '17. 

1918,  Junior  High  School;  Allentown,  Pennsylvania. 
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1916    Walter  E.  Severance,  A.B.,  '95;  A.M^  *02. 

1918,  Principal,  Central  High   School;   Harrisburg,   Pcnnsyl 
vania. 

1920  B.  F.  Shafer. 

Jacksonville,  Illinois. 

1922    J.  P.  Shand. 

Hudson,  Michigan. 

1922  B.  C.  Suankland. 

Principal,  High  School;  Cadillac,  Michigan. 

1921  Charles  Shaw. 

Gorham,  Maine. 

1923  W.  F.  Shaw. 

Junior  High  School;  Kansas  City,  Kansas. 

1922  Xerxes  Silver.  ^ 

San  Jose,  Illinois. 

1916    David  P.  Simpson,  A.B.,  '92;  A.M.,  '95;  LL.B.,  '09. 

1911,  Principal,  West  High  School ;  Qcveland,  Ohio. 
1922    M.  R.  Simpson,  A.B. 

1920,  Principal,  High  School;  Bucyrus,  Ohio. 

1920  Avery  W.  Skinner,  A.B.,  '92. 

1920,  Director  of    Examinations    and    Inspections    Division: 
Albany,  New  York. 

1919  Louis  Palmer  Slaoe,  A.B.,  '93;  A.M.,  *97. 

1912,  Principal,  Public  High  School ;  New  Britain,  Connecticut. 

1922  Charles  H.  Slater,  Ph.B. 

1921,  Principal,  Qeveland  High  School;  St.  Louis,  Missouri. 

1923  F.  E.  Sleeper,  Jr. 

Litchfield,  Maine. 
1923    N.  B.  Sloan. 

Central  High  School;  Bay  City,  Michigan. 

1921  Elmer  O.  Smalu 

Principal,  High  School;  Newport,  Maine. 

1922  W.  Robert  Smalls,  B.S.,  '13. 

1920,  Principal,  Lincoln  Hig^  School;  Paducah,  Kentucky. 

1922  Bessie  Smart. 

Milledgeville,  Illinois. 

1923  M.  C.  Smart. 

Pennell  Institute;  Gray,  Maine. 
1922    Caleb  W.  Smick. 

Oberlin,  Kansas. 
1922    Wm.  H.  Smiley. 

Denver  Public  Schools;  Denver,  Colorado. 
1922    C.  A.  Smith. 

Attica,  Indiana. 
1922    C.  H.  Smith. 

Hyde  Park  High  School;  Chicago,  Illinois. 

1920  Charles  W.  Smith. 

Winchester,  Illinois. 
1922    Erman  S.  Smith. 

Barrington,  Illinois. 
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1922  G.  Ernest  Smith. 

Elkhart,  Illinois. 

1920  H.  H.  Smith. 

Savanna,  Illinois. 

1918    L.  C  Smith,  A.B.,  '05. 

1922,  Wenona,  Illinois. 

1916    Lewis  Wilber  Smith,  A.B.,  '02;  A.M.,  '13;  Ph.D.,  '19. 

1919,  Principal,  Joliet  Township  High  School  and  Junior  Col- 
lege; Joliet,  Illinois. 

1923  Lloyd  Smith. 

Ionia,  Michigan. 

1922  O.  O.  Smith. 

Chapman,  Kansas. 

1921  R.  H.  G.  Smith. 

Rushville,  Illinois. 

1921  V.  T.  Smith. 

Lexington,  Illinois. 

1923  Robert  Smylie,  Jr. 

Dows,  Iowa. 

1918  G.  Alvin  Snook. 

Frankford  High  School;  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
1916    William  H.  Snyder,  A.B.,  '85;  A.M.,  '88;  D.Sc,  '08. 

1908,  Principal,  Hollywood  High  School ;  1521  Highland  Ave., 
Los  Angeles,  California. 

1922  Herbert  L.  Spencer,  B.S.,  '21. 

Latimer  Junior  High  School;  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania. 

1923  L.  H.  Spencer. 

Glenwood,  Iowa. 

1919  W.  L.  Spencer,  B.A.,  '02 ;  M.A.,  '15. 

1920,  Supervisor  of  Secondary  Education;  Montgomery,  Ala- 
bama. 

1921    C.  E.  Spicer. 

Assistant  Superintendent,  Joliet  Township  High  School  and 
Junior  College;  Joliet,  Illinois. 
1921     M.  H.  Spicer. 

Washington,  Illinois. 
1921    H.  Carl  Spitler. 

Petoskey,  Michigan. 

1921  Asa  Sprunger,  A.B.,  '14. 

1920,  Assistant  Principal,  High  School;  Decatur,  Illinois. 

1919  Frank  W.  Stahl,  Ph.B. 

1918,  Principal,  Bowen  High  School ;  Chicago,  Illinois. 

1920  Florence  M.  Staines,  B.A.,  '11. 

1917,  Principal,  High  School;  Eldora,  Iowa. 
1920    Raymond  E.  Staley,  A.B.,  '12. 

1920,  Principal,  Beall  High  School;  Frostburg,  Maryland. 

1922  L.  L.  Standley. 

Chenoa,  Illinois. 
1922    S.  H.  Stark. 

Effingham,  Kansas. 
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1023    £.  L.  STAnsTT. 

Kincman,  Kansas. 

1918    Waylano  £.  Stcakms,  A^.,  '85;  A.M^  "94. 

1899,  Prmcipal,  BarnDger  Hig^  School;  Sixth  Ave.,  Ridge  and 
Parker  Sts.,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

1918  H.  T.  Smpn,  A.B..  '09. 

1918,  Principal,  West  High  School ;  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
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Junction  City,  Kansas. 

1923    M.  H.  Stephens. 
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Keycsport,  Illinois. 

1919  £.  G.  Stevens,  B.£d.,  '16. 

1917,  Principal,  Township  High  School ;  Rantoul,  ninois. 

1920  E.  R.  Stevens,  B.S.,  '18. 

1920,  Principal,  High  School;  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 
1922    Geoige  C.  Stevens. 

Kiowa,  Kansas. 

1918  Feed  G.  Stevenson,  A.B.,  '08. 

1917,  Principal,  Hifl^  School;  1564  Iowa  St,  Dubuque,  Iowa. 
1920    Bennett  M.  Stigall,  A.B.,  '01;  A.M..  '05. 

1919,  Assistant  Superintendent  of  Sdiools;  3729  Wahiut  St, 
Kansas  City,  Missouri. 

1920    WnxiAM  Eakle  Stilwell,  A.B.,  '01 ;  A.M.,  '03. 

1903,  Headmaster,  University  School ;  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
1922    William  R.  Stocking,  A.B.,  A.M. 

1921,  Associate    Principal,    Central    High    School;    Detroit, 
Michigan. 

1922  Edna  B.  Stolt. 

Independence,  Iowa. 

1923  E.  S.  Stoves. 

Bloomfield,  New  Jersey. 

1920  K.  G.  Stouffer. 

Elgin,  Illinois. 

1921  J.  B.  Stout. 

Shabbona,  Illinois. 
1921    Ralph  E.  Stringer. 

Herrin,  Illinois. 
1923    Everett  Stroud. 

Havana,  Kansas. 
1923    MiLO  H.  Stuart,  A.B. 

1912,  Principal,  Arsenal  Technical  High  School ;  Indianapolb, 
Indiana. 

1920  E.  H.  Stulkens. 

Sullivan,  Illinois. 

1919  J.  G.  Stull. 

Du  Quoin,  Illinois. 

1921  Arthur  L.  Sturtevant,  B.S. 

1921,  Principal,  High  School;  Brownville  Junction.  Maine. 
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1921    L.  C.  Stuitevant. 

Ellsworth,  Maine. 

1921     W.  E.  SULUVAN. 

Principal,  High  School;  Brewer,  Maine. 

1921  W.  P.  Sullivan. 

IlHopolis,  Illinois. 

1922  Wm.  Scott  Sutton. 

Forest  City,  Illinois. 

1919  O.  M.  Swank. 

Anna,  Illinois. 

1921  Hakold  B.  Swicker,  B.A. 

1921,  Principal,  High  School;  Guilford,  Maine. 

1922  C  F.  SWITZEI. 

Lyon  and  Barclay  Sts.,  Grand  Rapids,  Michigan. 

1920  I.  D.  Taubeneck,  B.Ed. 

1919,  Superintendent  of  Schools,  Principal,  Community  High 
School;  Minier,  Illinois. 

1922    W.  H.  Tedrow. 

River  Rouge,  Michigan. 
1922    G.  A.  Tewell. 

Carey,  Kansas. 

1921  W.  P.  Thacker. 

Nokomis,  Illinois. 
1916    J.  L.  Thalman,  A.B.,  '00;  A.M.,  '10. 

1917,  Principal,  Proviso  Township   High   School;   May  wood, 
Illinois. 

1922  Bkother  Theophibes. 

Holy  Trinity  High  School;  Chicago,  Illinois. 
1922    P.  E.  Therwalt. 

Litchfield,  Illinois. 
1921    Hazel  V.  Thomas,  B.Di.,  'il ;  A.B.,  '15. 

1920,  Principal,  High  School ;  Belmond,  Iowa. 
1921    James  E.  Thomas. 

Principal,  Dorchester  High  School;  Boston,  Massachusetts. 
1920    M.  Smith  Thomas. 

1919,  Principal,   Hutchinson   Central   High    School;    Buffalo, 
New  York. 

1920  FkANK  E.  Thompson,  A.B.,  '71 ;  A.M.,  '75 ;  Ed.D.,  '19. 

1890,   Headmaster,  Rogers    High    School;    15    Champlm   St., 
Newport,  Rhode  Island. 

1921  G.  H.  Thompson. 

Marissa,  Illinois. 
1921    Helen  J.  Thompson,  A.B.,  '11. 

1918,  Principal,  High  School ;  208  West  Girard  Ave.,  Indianola, 
Iowa. 

1919    Wnxis  Thompson,  A.B.,  '18. 

1919,  Principal,  High  School ;  Woodstock,  Illinois. 
1921    C  H.  Thrblkeld. 

1921,  Principal,  High  School;  Marshalltown,  Iowa. 
1921    Harold  I.  Tice. 

Rankin,  Illinois. 
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1923     Ray  J.  TiDMAN. 

Cedar  Falls,  Iowa. 

1922      W.  E,  TiETBOHL. 

Dunbar  Township  High  School;  Connellsville,  Pennsylvania. 
1922    B.  C  TiGHE. 

High  School;  Fargo,  North  Dakota. 

1921  Charles  C.  Tillinghast,  A.B.,  '06;  A.M.,  '17. 

1920,  Principal  Horace  Mann  School  for  Boys ;  11  West  246th 
St.,  New  York  City. 

1921      T.  C  TOOKER. 

Principal,  High  School;  Freeport,  Maine. 

1922  Homer  C  Toothman,  B.A.,  '13. 

1920,  Principal,   West    Monongah    High    School;    Mooongah, 
West  Virginia. 

1922    Frank  C.  Touton. 

University  of  Southern  California,  Los  Angeles,  California. 

1921  E.  D.  TowLER,  B.Pd,  '13 ;  B.S.,  '16. 

1921,  Principal,  La  Grande  High  School;  La  Grande,  Oregon. 

1922  Jane  Townsend. 

Girard,  Kansas. 
1919    O.  G.  Treadway,  Ph.B. 

1919,  Superintendent,   Community   High    School;    McHcnry, 
Illinois. 

1921  W.  E.  Trebilcock,  B.A..  '08 ;  M.A.,  '09. 

1920,  Principal,  High  School;  Ishpeming,  Michigan. 
1919    Eloise  R.  Tremain,  B.A.,  '04. 

1918,  Principal,  Ferry  Hall ;  Lake  Forest,  Illinois. 
1917    George  N.  Tremper,  A.B.,  '01. 

1911,  Principal,  High  School ;  726  S.  Exchange  St.  Kenosha. 
Wis. 
1919    H.  D.  Trimble,  A.B.,  '10 ;  A.M.,  '19. 

1920,  Assistant  High  School  Visitor,  University  of  Illinois; 
Urbana,  Illinois. 
1919    J.  H.  Trinkle,  B.S.,  '04;  A.B.,  '11. 

1911,  Principal,  Township  High  School;  Newman,  Illinois. 

1922  A.  G.  Tritt. 

412  N.  Emporia  Ave.,  Concordia,  Kansas. 

1923  Glenn  E.  True. 

Dowagiac,  Michigan. 

1922  B.  W.  Truesdell. 

1915,  Vice-Principal,  Wichita  High  School ;  Wichita,  Kansas. 

1921  H.  H.  Trufant. 

Principal,  Parsonfield  Seminary;   Parsonfield,  Maine. 

1923  J.  W.  Trusdale. 

Oskaloosa,  Kansas. 
1919    Eston  V.  Tubes,  A.B.,  '09;  A.M.,  '10. 

1919,  Principal,  New   Trier   Township   High   School;  Kenfl- 
worth,  Illinois. 

1922  C.  C.  Tuck. 

Principal,  High  School;  Owosso,  Michigan. 
1921    B.  X.  Tucker,  B.S.,  *00 ;  A.B.,  '01 ;  M.  S.,  '03. 

1907,  Principal,  Union  High  School;  Richmond,  California. 
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1921    Ida  C  Turkbull. 

Mattoon,  Ulinois. 

1921  C  O.  Turner. 

Camden,  Maine. 

1917    L.  T.  Txna»iN. 

1921,    Principal,    Washington    Senior    High    School;    Cedar 
Rapids,  Iowa. 

1923    A.  G.  Umbreit. 

Boone,  Iowa. 

1922  H.  E.  Underbrink. 

Libertyville,  Illinois. 

1922  William  Urban. 

1909,  Principal,  High  School;  Sheboygan,  Wisconsin. 

1919  M.  S.  Vance. 

Oblong,  Illinois. 

1923  Ralph  Van  Hoesen. 

Alma,  Michigan. 
1923    H.  J.  Van  Ness. 

Harlan,  Iowa. 
1922    M.  W.  Van  Pijtten. 

1919,  Principal,  High  School;  Mason,  Michigan. 
1922    Wm.  N.  Van  Slyck. 

Salina,  Kansas. 

1920  Samuel  S.  Vernon,  B.S. 

1920,  Principal,  High  School ;  Downers  Grove,  Illinois. 

1919  Cosmos  C  Veseley. 

St.  Procopius  Academy;  Lisle,  Illinois. 

1922  W.  L.  Vlar. 

Ursa,  Illinois. 

1923  E.  G.  Villers. 

Durant,  Oklahoma. 
1923    W.  N.  Viola. 

Evart,  Michigan. 

1921  E.  E.  Wacaser. 

Chadwick,  Illinois. 

1916  Clifford  Gilbert  Wade,  B.S.,  *96;  M.A.,  '15. 

1913,  Principal,  Superior  High   School;  793  W.  Fourth  St., 
Superior,  Wisconsin. 

1920  J.  E.  Wakeley. 

Danville,  Illinois. 

1917  Karl  Douglas  Waldo,  A.B.,  '06 ;  A.M.,  '14. 

1914,  Principal,  East  High  School;  24  Hickory  Ave.,  Aurora, 
Illinois. 

1920     W.  D.  Waldrip,  A.B.,  '03. 

1916,  Principal,   Streator    Township   High   School;    Streator. 
Illinois. 
1919    Albert  Walker. 

Arthur,  Illinois. 

1922  H.  A.  C.  Walker. 

Lynchburg,  Virginia. 
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1922    Samuel  T.  Walkik. 

Allerton,  Illinois. 

1922    F.  J.  Wallace. 

Kirkwood,  Illinois. 

1920    J.  B.  Wallace. 

Rock  Falls,  Illinois. 

1922  S.  M.  Wallace. 

Waterloo,  Iowa.* 
1920    Chakles  Bukton  Walsh,  A.B.,  '06. 

Woodmere  Academy;  Woodmcre,  New  York. 

1922     PiSNTICE  T.  WaLTEKS. 

Areola,  Illinois. 

1919  George  A.  Walton,  A.B.,  '04 ;  A.M.,  '07. 

1912,  Principal,  George  School;  George  School,  Pennsylvania. 

1923  M.  C.  Waltz. 

Canton,  Maine. 
1922    Douglas  Waples,  A.M.,  '17 ;  Ph.D.,  '20. 

1920,  Tufts  G>llege;  Boston,  Massachusetts. 

1922  R.  W.Ward. 

Principal,  High  School;  Mt.  Qemens,  Michigan. 

1920  H.  E.  Warfel. 

2^igler,  Illinois. 

1923  Alice  F.  Warner. 

Durand,  Michigan. 

1921  Worcester  Warren,  A.B.,  '12. 

1919,  Vice-Principal,  East  High  School;  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
1923    C  B.  Washburn. 

Lisbon,  Maine. 

1922  W.  H.  Wasson. 

Toledo,  Illinois. 
1922    Edna  W.  Watkins. 

Milford,  Michigan. 
1922    G.  E.  Watkins. 

Gamett,  Kansas. 

1918  Herbert  S.  Weaver. 

Principal,  High  School  of  Practical  Arts;  Boston,  Massa- 
chusetts. 

1922  Carrie  G.  Webb. 

Clarion,  Iowa. 

1923  R.  O.  Webb. 

Wilson,  Oklahoma. 
1922    Guy  W.  Webster. 

Beloit,  Kansas. 

1919  Maud  Webster,  B.S.,  '05. 

University  of  Illinois;  Urbana,  Illinois. 
1921    N.  H.  Weeks,  B.A..  '94. 

1920,  Vice-Principal,  West  High  School;  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
1916    Davh)  E.  Weclein,  A.B.,  '97 ;  A.M.,  '12 ;  Ph.D.,  '16. 

1916,  Associate  in  Education,  John  Hopkins  University;  1921, 
Assistant  Superintendent  of  Public  Schools,  Bahtmore, 
Maryland. 
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1922  Raymond  G.  Weihe. 

Wakefield,  Michigan. 
1921    E.  YL  Welch. 

Fryeburg  Academy;  Fryeburg,  Maine. 
1920    H.  LWelker. 

SorentQ,  Illinois. 

1920  M.  C.  Welsh. 

Rockton,  Illinois. 
1917    J.  F.  Wellemeyer,  A.B.,  '06 ;  M.A.,  '14. 

1917,  Principal,  Senior  High  School ;  1208  Jersey  St,  Quincy, 
Illinois. 

1923  Cord  Wells. 

Nashville,  Kansas. 

1916  Dora  Wells,  B.A.,  '84;  M.A..  '98. 

1911,  Principal,  Lucy  L.  Flower  Technical  High  School;  6059 
Wabash  Ave.,  Chicago.  Illinois. 

1921  L.  J.  West. 

Bar  Harbor,  Maine. 

1921  James  H.  Westfall. 

Crossville,  Illinois. 

1922     EUZABETH  WeTMORE. 

Boyne  City,  Michigan. 

1917  Wm.  a.  Wetzel,  A.B.,  '91;  Ph.D.,  '95. 

1901,  Principal,  High   School;    12   Belmont    Circle,   Trenton, 
New  Jersey. 

1922  George  D.  Wham. 

Carbondale,  Illinois. 

1923  C.  I.  Wheaton. 

Yale,  Michigan. 

1921  W.  H.  Wheeler. 

Kankakee,  Illinois. 
1923    A.  F.  Whisnant. 

Cawker  City,  Kansas. 

1922  B.  F.  White. 

Ellsworth,  Kansas. 

1921  F.  U.  White. 

Galva,  Illinois. 

1923  (Mrs.)  Mame  E.  White. 

Hartland,  Michigan. 
1917    C.  W.  Whitten,  A.B.,.  '06. 

De  Kalb,  Illinois. 

1922  H.  K.  Whittier. 

Sherrard,  Illinois. 
1916    WiLUAM  Wiener,  A.B.,  '88 ;  A.M.,  '89 ;  Ph.B.,  '91. 

1912,  Principal,  Central  Commercial  &  Manual  Training  High 
School,  Newark,  New  Jersey. 

1920    Joseph  A.  Wigcin.  A.B.,  '09. 

1916.   Headmaster,   Richards   High    School;    Newport.    New 
Hampshire. 

1923  A.  S.  Wight. 

Lincolnville,  Kansas. 
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1923    W.  F.  Wilcox. 

Mancelona,  Michigan. 

1922  Guilford  M.  Wiley. 

1921,  Principal,  High  School;  La  Crosse,  Wisconsin. 

1920    H.  A.  WiLK,  A.B.,  '20. 

Colfax,  Illinois. 

1919      M.  P.  WiLKINS. 

Christopher,  Illinois. 

1919  H.   D.  WlLLARD. 

1919,  Superintendent ;  Plainfield,  Illinois. 

1923  A.  B.  Williams. 

Junior  High  School;  Oldtown,  Maine. 

1920  Frank  L.  Williams,  A.B.,  '89 ;  A.M.,  '07. 

1908,  Summer  High  School;  St.  Louis,  Missouri 

1923      G.  F.  WiLUAMS. 

Anson  Academy;  North  Anson,  Maine. 
1922    Lewis  W.  Wiluams. 

University  High  School;  Urbana,  Illinois. 
1922    W.  J.  Willlams. 

Bonner  Springs,  Kansas. 

1920  M.   H.   WiLUNG. 

1920,  Principal,  High  School;  Springfield,  Illinois. 

1921  Urban  G.  Willis,  A.B.,  '00;  A.M.,  *10. 

1919,  Principal,  The  Pullman  Free  School  of  Manual  Training ; 
250  East  111th  St.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

1921  CuNTON  D.  Wilson. 

Principal,  Morse  High  School;  Bath,  Maine. 

1919  F.  A.  Wilson. 

1919,  Principal,  Community  High   School;   West   Frankfort, 
Illinois. 

1920  H.  A.  Wilson. 

Hurst,  Illinois. 

1922  James  H.  Wilson. 

Rocky  Ford,  Colorado. 
1918    (Mrs.)  Lucy  L.  W.  Wilson,  Ph.D.,  '97. 

1916,  Principal,  South  Philadelphia  High  School  for  Girls; 
2101  S.  Broad  St.,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania. 
1922    O.  N.  Wing. 

Central  Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Chicago,  Illinois. 

1921  WiLLLAM  E.  Wing. 

Principal,  Deering  High  School;  Portland,  Maine. 

1920  (Mrs.)  a.  T.  Wise. 

Principal,  Commercial  High  School;  Atlanta,  Cieorgia. 

1922  Asa  H.  Wood. 

St.  Louis,  Michigan. 

1922     R.  C.  WOODARD. 

Haviland,  Kansas. 
1922     W.  E.  WoODARD. 

Montezuma,  Kansas. 

1921  E.  R.  Woodbury. 

Thornton  Academy;  Saco,  Maine. 
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1032      C.  A.  WOODWORTH. 

1917,  Principal,  West  New  York   High   School;  Wett  Now 
York,  New  Jersey. 

1922  E.  H.  WORTHINGTON,  A.B.,  *13 ;  A.M.,  '14. 

1918,  Cheltenham  High  School;  Elkins  Park,  Pennsylvania. 
1921    I.  M.  Wrigley. 

Mt  Pulaski,  Illinois. 
1921    W.  P.  Wyatt. 

Riverside,  Illinois. 
1921    C  E.  Wygant,  B.S.,  '12. 

1920,  Principal,  High  School ;  Ames,  Iowa. 

1923  S.  H.  Yarrell. 

Ingham  Township  School;   Dansville,  Michigan. 

1921  C  W.  Yerker. 

Sandoval,  Illinois. 
1916    Leonard  Young,  A.B.,  '98. 

1910,  Principal,  Central  High  School;  Lake  Ave.  and  Second 
St.,  Duluth,  Minnesota. 
1918    Ross  Newman  Young,  A.B.,  '12. 

1916,  Principal,  High  School;  1018  South  Second  St.,  Still- 
water, Minnesota. 

1922  Eugene  Youngert. 

Rock  Island,  Illinois. 
1921    W.  J.  YouRD,  B.A.,  '10. 

1917,  Principal,  High  School ;  602  Fourth  Ave.,  Clinton,  Iowa. 
1921    Ralph  L.  Zehner. 

Efiingham,  Illinois. 

1923      F.  W.  ZlESE. 

Bethany,  Illinois. 
1921    A.  D.  ZooK,  LL.B.,  '13. 

1921,  Principal,  High  School ;  Wellington,  Kansas. 


SEVENTH  ANNUAL  MEETING  OF  THE  ASSOCIATION 

The  seventh  annual  meeting  of  the  National  Association  of 
Secondary*School  Principals  was  held  in  Qeveland,  Ohio,  Monday, 
Tuesday,  Wednesday,  and  Thursday,  February  26,  27,  28,  and 
March  1,  1923. 

FIRST  SESSION 

The  first  session  was  called  to  order  at  2:15  p.  m.  on  Monday, 
February  26,  1923,  in  the  Rainbow  Room  of  Hotel  Winton,  by  the 
President,  Principal  Edward  Ryncarson  of  Fifth  Avenue  High 
School,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania.  The  President  read  his  address, 
Guidance  of  the  Adolescent. 

THE  PRESIDENT:S  ADDRESS 

GUIDANCE  OF  THE  ADOLESCENT 

Principal  Edward  Rynearson 
Fifth  Avenue  High  School,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

The  principal  organized  agencies  for  the  guidance  of  our  youth 
are  the  home,  the  various  welfare  societies,  the  church,  and  the 
school.  In  increasing  number  of  homes  there  have  come  changes 
that  lessen  the  influence  of  the  parents.  The  few  waking  hours  spent 
by  the  father  at  home  and  in  many  cases  by  the  mother  who  is 
occupied  during  the  same  long  hours  either  in  business,  in  welfare 
or  club  work,  deprive  the  children  of  that  close  contact  needed  in 
guiding  them  past  the  shoals.  Most  parents  do  not  care  about  know- 
ing the  requirements  of  the  various  occupations  nor  do  they  have 
access  to  the  information  necessary  to  fit  them  to  be  counselors  of 
their  own  children. 

Much  excellent  work  is  being  done  in  different  localities  by 
those  interested  in  welfare  work.  Too  often,  however,  it  is  done  by 
the  research  student  who  is  interested  in  the  work  in  order  to  get 
his  d^^ee  or  material  for  an  article  or  book.  Again  many  of  the 
workers  do  their  assigned  tasks  in  a  most  perfunctory  manner.  In 
every  community  there  are  people  who  are  eager  to  take  up  any  new 
work  that  brings  them  into  prominence  in  the  society  columns  under 
the  guise  of  uplift  work.  They  often  are  volunteer  workers  and 
hence  often  are  irregular  and  spasmodic  in  their  work.    Their  mo- 
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tive  may  be  commendable  and  for  a  period  of  time,  usually  a  short 
one,  they  are  very  enthusiastic  and  work  overtime.  The  wire-edge 
soon  wears  oflF.  There  are  a  few  welfare  organizations,  however,  that 
are  at  work  constantly  and  consistently  and  are  doing  a  wonderful 
piece  of  work. 

For  many  reasons  the  church  docs  not  have  much  influence  in 
guiding  the  youth  in  the  selection  of  life  work.  The  church  au- 
thorities have  so  little  direct  contact  with  the  youth  that  they  do  not 
establish  that  close  relationship  necessary  to  beget  confidence  and 
comradeship. 

The  agency  specially  organized  and  equipped  for  guidance  is 
the  school.  All  of  these  agencies  should  unite  with  the  school  to 
reach  all  the  young  people.  All  these  agencies  united  will  not  be 
able  in  some  cases  to  overcome  the  guidance  given  by  outside,  un- 
organized agencies,  such  as  companions,  environment,  advertisements 
in  papers,  and  by  unscientific  mental  analyses  by  persons  for  com- 
mercial profit 

The  try-out  courses,  the  general  shop,  the  organized  activities 
of  the  junior  high  school  afford  many  opportunities  to  a  pupil  to 
acquaint  himself  with  some  of  the  underlying  principles  of  a  fe'w 
occupations.  Even  if  he  makes  no  choice  or  if  his  choice  is  after- 
wards changed,  he  is  getting  valuable  information  about  different 
occupations  which  will  be  useful  when  he  does  make  his  final  choice. 
He  should  acquire  methods  by  which  to  analyze  the  different  occu- 
pations. He  should  be  able  to  distinguish  an  occupation  that  offers 
a  comparatively  large  initial  salary,  but  which  has  little  or  no  educa- 
tive value  or  which  does  not  prepare  the  worker  for  the  higher  posi- 
tions from  an  occupation  which  may  offer  a  lower  wage  for  the 
learner,  but  which  offers  opportunities  to  learn  the  many  processes 
and  to  prepare  oneself  for  the  higher  positions.  In  fact,  it  would 
be  the  best  thing  for  the  child  to  have  at  least  a  high-school  training 
before  he  makes  a  choice  of  his  life  work.  Alice  Barrows,  in  her 
report  to  Superintendent  of  Schools  of  New  York  City,  said,  "Voca- 
tional guidance  should  mean  guidance  for  training  and  not  guid- 
ance for  jobs."  Allen  of  Providence,  R.  I.,  says,  "You  cannot  make 
the  most  of  a  child  vocationally  unless  you  have  made  the  most  of 
him  educationally." 

It  is  no  longer  necessary  to  explani  to  an  audience  of  secondary- 
school  principals  that  college  preparatory  classes  do  need  vocational 
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guidance,  that  all  children  of  well-to-do  parents  will  not  remain  in 
school  and,  therefore,  will  need  to  be  placed  in  positions,  and  that 
the  department  of  vocational  guidance  is  not  primarily  for  those  who 
wish  temporary  work.  Placement  is  an  important  part  of  vocational 
guidance,  but  it  is  not  the  sole  work  of  the  department.  If  it  does 
not  attempt  to  fit  the  work  and  worker,  or  if  it  does  not  follow  up 
the  boy  or  girl  in  the  work,  there  is  not  much  guidance. 

It  is  also  perfectly  obvious  to  every  one  here  that  we  cannot 
by  any  mental  test  foretell  the  one  occupation  for  each  child.  How- 
ever, it  is  probably  true  that  there  are  certain  levels  of  intelligence 
for  certain  classes  of  occupations.  Since  many  occupations  require 
the  same  degree  of  general  intelligence,  the  difference  in  qualifica- 
tions is  not  intellectual.  Trade  and  occupational  tests  may  be  devised 
that  will  differentiate  the  aptitudes  more  closely  than  any  tests  we 
now  have.  While  there  are  30,000  different  occupations  there  are 
tests  for  only  two  of  these :  one  for  the  aeronaut  and  one  for  the  musi- 
cian. Again  we  must  not  confuse  trade  tests  with  guidance  tests. 
There  are  many  qualities  necessary  to  success  that  cannot  be  meas- 
ured, such  as  perseverance,  honesty,  courage,  and  dispatch. 

Business  and  industry  are  trying  to  lessen  the  amount  of  loss 
by  the  turnover  of  employes  caused  by  the  number  of  changes.  Many 
high  schools  are  attempting  to  eliminate,  or  at  least  lessen,  the  large 
number  of  transfers  among  the  courses  and  the  small  army  of  "drop- 
outs." Where  a  careful  explanation  of  the  content  of  the  different 
curricula  offered  and  the  object  of  each  has  been  given  before  the 
children  enter  high  school,  fewer  have  asked  for  transfers,  fewer 
have  failed,  and  more  have  entered  the  high  school.  Providence, 
Pittsburgh,  Chicago,  Cleveland,  and  other  places  are  doing  some  ex- 
cellent publicity  work.  The  school  systems  doing  this  kind  of  work 
might  find  much  help  by  pooling  their  methods.  Some  may  say, 
"We  are  doing  this  but  we  do  not  call  it  guidance."  This  is  just 
my  point :  gitidance  is  not  a  fad.  It  has  been  given  more  or  less  by 
every  parent  and  teacher,  priest  and  preacher,  from  time  immemorial. 
It  is  the  foundation  and  superstructure  of  the  school.  In  some  local- 
ities there  is  a  very  narrow  conception  of  vocational  guidance  which 
is  thought  to  be  a  plan  whereby  children  are  to  be  taken  from  school 
and  put  to  work  prematurely.  Vocational  guidance  is  just  the 
opposite  of  this.  The  children  should  be  "exposed"  to  the  influences 
of  the  right  kind  of  schools  as  long  as  they  can  derive  profit  from  it. 
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When  our  curricula  are  planned  to  meet  the  needs,  capacities,  apti- 
tudes, and  interests  of  our  pupils,  our  schools  shall  be  entitled  to 
the  respect  which  we  covet.  Every  secondary-school  principal  pres- 
ent shudders  many  times  every  year  when  he  sees  the  Arongs  that 
drop  out  of  school  during  the  early  adolescent  years.  Many  of  these 
have  only  finished  the  sixth  grade.  Most  of  these  will  join  our 
illiterate  class  within  a  few  years. 

More  strict  enforcement  of  compulsory  attendance  laws  will 
increase  the  attendance,  but  the  schools  must  adapt  the  present  curri- 
cula to  the  needs  of  these  pupils  or  make  new  ones.  The  secondary 
schools  of  America  are  very  largely  made  by  the  attitude  and  policy 
of  their  principals  and  headmasters.  There  is  no  disputing  this  fact. 
Then  it  behooves  each  of  us  to  study  most  seriously  the  addescent 
so  that  we  meet  our  responsibilities.  We  must  keep  him  in  school 
for  a  longer  period.  We  must  guide  him  in  his  preparation  that  he 
may  guide  himself  in  the  choice  of  a  life  work. 

Should  we  shun  vocational  education?  By  no.  means.  If  we 
believe  that  additional  schooling  is  desiraUe  we  must  make  it  worth 
while.  The  Commission  on  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Education 
is  justified  in  its  recommendation  ( 1 )  ''that  secondary  schools  admit, 
and  provide  suitable  instruction  for,  all  pupils  who  are  in  any  re- 
spect so  mature  that  they  would  derive  more  benefit  from  the  sec- 
ondary school  than  from  the  elementary  school;  (2)  that  the  con- 
tinuation school  should  be  included  in  a  true  comprehensive  high 
school;  and  (3)  that  the  high  school  should  make  it  as  easy  for  the 
boy  or  girl  to  return  to  school  as  it  was  for  him  to  leave.'' 

On  vocational  education  the  Commission  says :  ''Vocational  edu- 
cation should  equip  the  individual  to  secure  a  livelihood  for  him- 
self and  those  dependent  on  him,  to  serve  society  well  through  his 
vocation,  to  maintain  the  right  relationships  toward  his  fellow  work- 
ers and  society,  and,  as  far  as  possible,  to  find  in  that  vocation  his 
own  best  development. 

"This  ideal  demands  that  the  pupil  explore  his  own  capacities 
and  aptitudes  and  make  a  survey  of  the  world's  work  to  the  end  that 
he  may  select  his  vocation  wisely.  Hence,  an  effective  program  of 
vocational  guidance  in  the  secondary  schools  is  essential.  Unless 
plans  for  such  guidance  are  thoroughly  incorporated  and  continu- 
ously exercised,  the  efforts  of  the  school  in  behalf  of  the  youth  in 
its  charge  will  be  largely  misdirected." 
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Who  would  attempt  to  compare  the  importance  of  the  conserva* 
don  of  our  youth  and  manhood  with  that  of  our  natural  resources? 
And  yet  are  we,  the  one  class  of  men  and  women  of  this  country, 
specially  fitted  for  the  work,  studying  this  educational,  economic,  and 
social  problem  in  all  of  its  ramifications  as  assiduously  as  our  econ- 
omists study  their  problems?  To  my  way  of  thinking  there  is  no 
greater  challenge  issued  to  thinking  secondary-school  principals  than 
to  lessen,  or  possibly  eliminate,  the  precipitous  abruptness  of  the 
descending  curve  of  school  enrollment  at  the  end  of  the  compulsory 
attendance  period. 

The  study  of  the  245,000  sixteen,  seventeen,  and  eighteen-year- 
old  employed  boys  of  the  State  of  New  York  made  by  Howard  G. 
Burdge  has  been  recently  published  by  the  New  York  Military  Train- 
ing Commission,  under  the  tide  of  Our  Bays.  This  Study  will  fur- 
nish food  for  thought  for  many  years.  Since  many  of  you  will  not 
be  able  to  get  a  copy  of  this  book,  you  might  be  interested  in  some 
of  the  results  and  recommendations  of  this  study.  The  information 
was  obtained  from  these  boys  as  they  assembled  for  a  course  of 
citizenship  training  prescribed  by  the  State  Military  Commission. 
It  was  found  that  thirty  per  cent  left  school  before  they  were  fifteen, 
seventy  per  cent  before  they  were  sixteen  and  by  the  end  of  the  six- 
teenth year  more  than  ninety  per  cent  had  left  school ;  twenty-five  per 
cent  dropped  out  before  completing  the  seventh  grade,  fifty  per  cent 
before  completing  the  eighth  grade,  and  ninety  per  cent  before  com- 
pleting the  first  year  of  the  high  school.  Reports  from  the  Inter- 
Church  World  Movement  show  that  boys  desert  the  Sunday  schools 
at  the  same  ages  and  the  leaders  in  the  Boy  Scouts  of  America  report 
that  most  boys  drop  out  of  the  scout  troops  before  reaching  sixteen. 
And  neither  is  the  employer  able  to  check  the  boy  labor  turnover. 

A  small  percentage  may  leave  school  because  of  financial  neces- 
sity and  other  causes,  but  the  main  reason  is,  'Hhere  is  in  these  boys 
some  impelling  force  which  is  creating  for  them  a  new  vision  of  life 
and  filling  them  with  a  desire  to  become  independent  and  self-sup- 
porting." These  boys  are  honest  in  giving  other  reasons;  they  do 
not  recognize  the  real  reason.  Even  after  they  leave  day  school 
very  few  ever  attend  any  other  school.  The  very  word  school  is  a 
"red  rag"  to  many  of  these  boys ;  they  hate  school. 

The  study  says  "  'You  might  as  well  throw  the  Greek  alphabet 
on  the  floor  and  expect  to  pick  up  an  Odyssey,'  as  to  expect  these 
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inexperienced,  aimless,  uncounseled  boys,  50,000  or  one-fifth  of 
whom  have  no  father  as  a  guardian,  and  12,500  or  one-twentiedi 
of  whom  have  neither  father  or  mother  as  a  guardian,  to  obtain  by 
accident  the  kind  of  employment  best  suited  to  their  growtfi  and 
development  as  citizens  and  wage  earners.  What  these  boys  really 
need  and  crave  is  sane,  sympathetic,  individual  counsel,  guidance, 
and  leadership  beginning  with  the  seventh  year  and  continuing  with 
them  throughout  that  trying  period  after  they  have  left  school.  If 
our  schools  and  welfare  organizations  will  seek  counselors  of  the 
big  brother  type,  free  from  all  other  duties  and  have  it  understood 
that  they  are  not  'advisers'  or  givers  of  'advice,*  but  are  friendly 
coaches,  always  ready  to  listen  sympathetically  and  eager  to  give  a 
lift,  many  a  boy  will  remain  longer  in  school  and  when  he  leaves 
will  land  on  his  feet  at  once.  His  job  will  be  ready  for  him  and 
suited  to  his  mental  and  physical  makeup." 

There  may  be  some  difference  in  the  statistics  from  various  sec- 
tions of  the  country,  but  do  you  not  believe  that  these  figures  from 
New  York  will  hold  in  many  sections  ?  Three- fourths  of  all  sixteen- 
year-old  boys  are  out  of  school,  seven-eighths  of  all  seventeen-year- 
old  boys,  and  fifteen-sixteenths  of  all  eighteen-year-old  boys.  This 
entire  study  is  a  challenge  to  the  curriculum  makers  and  administra- 
tors of  the  secondary  schools  of  America..  The  great  problem  is  to 
get  the  adolescent  to  accept  the  mature  point  of  view.  Is  it  possible 
to  get  these  to  profit  by  experience  of  others?  How  can  these  im- 
mature people  be  made  cognizant  of  their  hidden  mental  and  moral 
powers  ?  These  immature  citizens  must  be  counseled  and  guided  at 
every  step  during  these  years  fraught  with  so  many  dangers  on  the 
one  hand  and  with  almost  infinite  possibilities  on  the  other. 

You  say  at  once :  "We  cannot  have  vocational  guidance ;  it  will 
cost  more  money."  Yes,  that  is  true.  The  self-binder  cost  more 
than  the  cradle,  the  electric  light  more  than  the  tallow-dip,  the  auto- 
mobile more  than  the  one-horse  shay.  But  is  there  any  one  who 
would  wish  to  forego  the  present-day  conveniences? 

We  don't  look  at  the  cost  of  investments ;  we  look  at  the  divi- 
dends and  the  returns  at  the  sale  of  the  stock  or  at  the  maturity  of 
the  bonds.  If  playgrounds  lessen  the  need  of  prisons  we  do  not 
object  to  them  on  account  of  first  cost.  The  more  money,  time,  and 
thought  spent  in  proper  guidance  of  our  children  before  they  reach 
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the  age  of  sixteen,  the  less  will  be  the  cost  to  industry  and  society 
for  correction,  punishment,  and  mere  ineflSciency  later. 

Vocational  counselors  will  cost  additional  salaries,  but  if  they 
stop  the  changing  of  courses,  keep  the  adolescents  in  school  for  a 
longer  period  by  studying  the  capacities,  aptitudes,  interests,  and 
home  environment  of  the  individual  pupil,  adjust  his  school  tasks, 
study  with  him  life  occupations,  follow  him  as  he  tries  to  fit  himself 
in  with  the  customs  of  the  work-a-day  world,  talk  or  intercede  with 
his  employer, — if  a  big  brother  counselor  does  all  of  these  things,  will 
he  not  earn  his  salary  in  saving  labor  turnover,  in  preventing  misfits 
in  life  careers,  and  in  making  a  purer  and  safer  citizenship?  No  one 
expects  the  principal  or  the  counselor  to  do  all  of  this  work.  The 
most  successful  work  is  done  when  the  entire  teaching  force  of  the 
high  school  is  united  in  its  enthusiasm  for  guidance.  One  way  in 
which  the  teaching  force  of  many  of  our  high  schools  have  helped 
is  for  each  teacher  to  discuss  the  value  of  his  subject  with  his  pupils 
during  the  week  when  the  subjects  are  chosen  for  the  following  year. 
Pupils  often  ask  searching  questions  about  the  subjects  and  teachers 
do  some  real  guidance  work. 

Yes,  this  may  be  called  educational  guidance.  All  education  is 
guidance  of  some  form — civic,  moral,  health,  vocational,  or  all  com- 
bined. Educational  guidance  is  the  conscious  arrangement  of  the 
stimuli  of  the  school,  of  the  extra-curriculum  activities,  and  of  as 
many  other  influences  as  possible,  that  will  call  into  action  the  best 
of  all  the  inherited  powers,  utilize  the  best  of  the  environmental 
forces,  and  develop  the  will  in  right  directions. 

In  this  paper  we  have  briefly  discussed  the  following  : 

1.  The  school  is  the  one  organization  that  is  specifically  fitted 
to  do  systematic,  continuous  guidance.  In  other  words,  guidance  is 
the  sole  reason  for  the  school. 

2.  The  object  of  vocational  guidance  is  not  to  prescribe  a  voca- 
tion for  the  child,  but  to  get  the  parents,  teachers,  and  child  "to 
bring  to  bear  on  the  choice  of  a  vocation  organized  information  and 
organized  common  sense" ;  not  to  decide  for  the  child  what  he  shall 
do,T)Ut  to  provide  him  with  the  necessary  information  so  that  he 
can  choose  wisely. 

3.  In  photography  snap  shots  usually  give  flat  pictures;  time 
exposure  is  necessary  to  give  detail,  definition,  and  depth  to  a  pic- 
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ture.    The  same  law  holds  in  rtgaird  to  impressions  on  the  mind. 
''Short  cuts"  through  school  result  in  superficial  education. 

4.  Placement  is  only  one  part  of  vocational  guidance,  but  get- 
ting jobs  is  never  to  be  considered  its  main  function. 

5.  The  employer  and  the  school  should  understand  eadi  other 
better.  The  employer  should  make  more  use  of  the  schocri  records 
of  his  api^cants  and  the  school  should  never  lose  sight  of  the  fact 
that  the  employer  could  give  it  many  practical  suggestions  which 
would  make  the  school  subjects  more  attractive  and  helpful  to  the 
child. 

6.  The  secondary-school  principal  is  challenged  to  provide 
suitable  courses  for  ''all  the  children  of  all  the  people" ;  to  see  that 
"every  member  of  a  democratic  society  shall  get  all  the  education 
and  that  sort  of  education  for  which,  as  a  free  spiritual  agent  in 
the  relation  of  citizen,  he  has  the  capacity  and  need." 

7.  The  principal  must  think  of  the  leisure  time  of  his  future 
men  and  women  and  must  offer  guidance  suitable  for  the  avocation. 

8.  Vocational  education  must  not  be  side-tracked.  Whether 
we  will  or  no  a  very  large  percentage  of  our  pupils  will  enter  the 
unskilled,  semi-skilled,  or  skilled  labor.  Does  the  school  bear  any 
responsibility  for  the  kind  of  workers  or  citizens  they  will  become? 

9.  Again  the  conservation  of  human  beings  challenges  every 
educator.    Shall  we  give  it  up? 

10.  Very  little  if  anything  worth  while  comes  haphazardly. 
Intelligent  guidance  is  absolutely  necessary. 

11.  Who  can  estimate  the  value  of  a  counselor's  work  in  dol- 
lars  if  he  keeps  only  one  child  in  school?  Do  not  say  we  cannot 
afford  one  more  salary. 

12.  The  vocational  guidance  program  ought  to  be  so  complete 
that  it  will  be  working  at  every  point  in  the  pupils'  career  rather  than 
at  a  few  specific  times. 

Headmaster  Ira  A.  Flinner,  Huntington  School,  Boston, 
Massachusetts,  read  his  paper  Rating  Students  on  the  Basis-  of 
Native  Intelligence  and  Accomplishment. 
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RATING  STUDENTS  ON  THE  BASIS  OF  NATIVE 
INTELLIGENCE  AND  ACCOMPLISHMENT 

Headmaster,  Ira  A.  Flinner,  Huntington  Schcx)l, 

Boston,  Massachusetts 

The  great  task  before  educators  today  is  a  scientific  study  of 
raw  material.  In  this  paper  I  am  making  a  plea  for  a  scientific  study 
of  the  boys  and  the  girls  who  are  placed  in  our  care  and  for  whose 
development  we  have  a  great  responsibility. 

We  schoolmasters  can  learn  a  valuable  lesson  by  observing  the 
athletic  coach.  He  sizes  up  his  material  and  assigns  each  boy  to  a 
task  suited  to  his  ability.  If  a  boy  is  asked  to  play  fullback,  it  is 
because  he  has  qualifications  or  possibilities  which  will  render  him 
valuable  in  that  position.  The  undersized  boy  is  not  selected  for 
the  shotput,  nor  the  big,  heavy-muscled  boy  for  the  dashes.  Athletic 
material  is  classified  according  to  well-established  principles  derived 
from  loi^  experience. 

In  the  mental  field  we  need  to  make  a  similar  classification  based 
upon  the  recognition  of  individual  mental  differences. 

Among  teachers  there  is  a  tendency  to  assume  that  all  students 
can  do  all  kinds  of  mental  work  and  that  all  can  attain  high  rank. 
On  this  assumption  considerable  pressure  is  brought  to  bear  on  all 
the  school,  as  though  honor  students  could  be  developed  out  of  all 
the  raw  material.  Scholarship  prizes,  honor  societies,  honor  lists, 
and  the  praise  of  instructors  are  means  used  in  many  schools  to  raise 
the  whole  to  a  high  level.  It  is  indeed  laudable  to  strive  for  excellent 
performances  from  all,  but  it  is  a  mistake  to  measure  all  perform- 
ances by  the  same  yardstick.  Teachers  and  parents  alike  must  realize 
that  pupils  differ  as  much  in  their  ability  to  do  mental  work  as  they 
do  in  their  ability  to  do  physical,  and  that  only  a  limited  niunber 
are  able  to  do  superior  work.  If  this  were  recognized,  greater  effort 
would  be  made  to  secure  superior  work  from  superior  individuals, 
and  less  discouragement  apportioned  to  pupils  of  average  intelligence 
who,  while  not  equalii^  their  more  gifted  mates  are,  nevertheless, 
working  to  the  full  measure  of  their  capacity. 

It  would  be  absurd  to  expect  a  racing  car  to  do  heavy  hauling, 
or  a  massive  truck  to  compete  on  the  race  track.  Owners  demand 
from  their  motors  that  kind  and  quantity  of  work  for  which  each  is 
designed,  recognizing  a  wide  range  of  suitability.  But  children  differ 
as  widely  in  mental  power  as  motors  do  in  horsepower,  ranging  from 
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very  low  to  very  high.  To  set  before  a  child  of  average  ability 
tasks  very  much  beyond  him  is  both  unwise  and  unjust.  On  the 
other  hand,  it  is  as  tmwise  and  unjust  to  be  satisfied  with  average 
accomplishment  of  average  tasks  from  a  child  of  superior  intelligence. 
Each  should  perform  according  to  his  capacity.  From  each,  teachers 
should  demand  maximum  effort  in  order  that  accomplishment  may 
square  with  endowment. 

To  reach  this  ideal  the  first  step  necessary  is  that  we  should 
know  exactly  the  mental  endowment  of  each  pupil.  We  are  now  able, 
by  psychological  tests  and  through  other  means,  to  estimate  quite 
accurately  the  ability  of  individuals  to  do  mental  work — that  is,  the 
ability  to  acquire  subject  matter  such  as  is  studied  in  our  schools. 
A  second  step  might  well  be  the  adoption  of  a  rating  system  which 
would  take  into  consideration  both  the  accomplishment  of  the  stu- 
dent and  his  native  intelligence.  By  native  intelligence  we  mean  the 
innate  capacities  by  virtue  of  which  an  individual  is  capable  of  learn- 
ing, and  by  accomplishment  we  mean  what  he  has  learned  by  virtue 
of  those  capacities. 

At  Huntington  we  rate  boys  according  to  their  potentialities. 
The  data  used  for  classifying  students  according  to  ability  are :  In- 
dividual psychological  tests,  group  psychological  tests,  teachers'  esti- 
mates of  ability,  and  various  other  data.  At  the  opening  of  school 
all  students  take  two  group  psychological  tests.  Through  this  infor- 
mation they  are  grouped  into  fifteen  divisions,  ranging  from  ver}- 
good  to  very  poor.  In  the  case  of  those  who  do  well  we  can  conclude 
that  they  possess  good  and  superior  ability,  because  only  boys  of 
good  and  superior  mentality  can  make  high  scores  on  the  psycholog- 
ical tests.  But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  unwise  to  conclude  that  those 
who  do  poorly  have  poor  ability,  for  there  are  many  factors  that 
affect  the  results. 

To  check  the  results  of  the  group  tests  all  boys  are  given  indi- 
vidual Binet  tests  by  a  trained  psychologist.  The  individual  test  is. 
of  course,  more  accurate  than  the  group  test.  As  in  the  case  of  the 
group  tests  the  entire  student  body  is  classified  into  fifteen  groups 
on  the  basis  of  the  results  of  the  individual  mental  tests.  It  is  sur- 
prising how  both  the  group  and  the  individual  tests  tend  to  classify 
students  in  about  the  same  way.  Whenever  students  make  a  higher 
rating  on  the  individual  test  than  they  make  on  the  group  test,  they 
are  classified  according  to  their  higher  rating. 
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So  much  for  psychological  tests. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  term,  after  teachers  are  well  ac- 
quainted with  their  students,  each  teacher  makes  an  estimate  of  the 
ability  of  the  boys  in  his  classes,  not  from  the  standpoint  of  what 
the  student  is  doing  in  class,  but  from  the  standpoint  of  what  he  is 
capable  of  doing.  From  four  to  six  grades  are  assigned  to  each 
boy  by  as  many  teachers.  The  average  of  these  various  grades  is 
used  as  the  teachers'  estimate  of  the  student's  ability. 

The  information  received  from  these  three  sources  is  combined 
to  give  each  student  his  classification.  In  summarizing  the  results, 
the  evidence  is  carefully  weighed  and  the  student  given  the  benefit 
of  the  most  advantageous  rating.  We  are  now  able  to  state  that  a 
boy  has  superior  ability,  good  ability,  average  ability,  poor  ability. 
or  very  poor  ability,  so  far  as  his  capacity  to  prepare  for  a  higher 
institution  is  concerned,  or  for  convenience  we  can  classify  him  as 
an  A,  B,  C,  D,  or  E  boy.  For  finer  classification  we  divide  each  of 
these  five  groups  into  three  groups,  classifying  those  who  fall  into 
the  B  division  as  B  plus  B,  and  B-  boys,  and  in  like  manner  we 
classify  each  of  the  other  four  groups.  For  obvious  reasons  the 
students  of  inferior  ability  are  not  given  their  ratings,  but  we  find 
it  very  helpful  to  give  boys  of  good  and  superior  ability  their  classi- 
fications. 

Scientific  investigations  of  intelligence  or  native  ability  of  in- 
dividuals show  that  boys  of  high  mental  ability  remain  high  through 
their  entire  lives,  and  boys  of  low  mental  ability  likewise  do  not 
fluctuate  to  any  considerable  extent.  Notwithstanding  the  fact  that 
the  available  evidence  tends  to  substantiate  this  conclusion,  we  prefer 
to  classify  our  students  each  year  on  the  basis  of  the  data  that  is 
secured  at  the  beginning  of  that  year. 

After  having  arrived  at  the  possibility  score  of  each  student 
it  is  our  task  to  secure  from  each  boy  performance  in  his  school 
courses  in  accordance  with  his  capacity.  In  other  words,  we  expect 
A  boys  to  do  A  work,  B  boys  to  do  B  work,  and  C  boys  to  do  C 
work — and  better,  if  such  a  thing  is  possible,  although  it  is  not  at 
all  likely  that  better  results  than  the  ability  index  will  be  attained. 

In  order  that  teachers  and  the  office  may  have  definite  informa- 
tion as  to  the  efficiency  of  the  individual  students,  a  scoring  plan 
has  been  arranged  as  follows :  An  A  boy  who  does  A  work  receives 
a  score  of  1,  which  we  call  100 — the  result  obtained  by  dividing 
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A  by  A ;  and  A  boy  who  does  B  work  is,  of  course,  doing  less  than 
his  capacity  and  is  scored  less  than  100 ;  and  an  A  boy  who  does  C 
work  receives  much  less  than  a  perfect  score.    We  call  this  score  of 
the  individual  student  the  "coefficient  of  accomplishment"  or  his 
efficiency  score,  which  is  the  quotient  obtained  by  dividing  his  accom- 
plishment by  his  ability,  both  the  ability  and  the  accomplishment  letter 
grades  being  translated  into  numbers  for  convenience.    In  order  to 
secure  these  quotients  we  have  given  certain  number  values  to  the 
letters.    The  scores  of  the  individual  students  can  be  readily  de- 
termined by  the  use  of  the  accompanying  coefficient  chart. 
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Table  5 — ^A  Chart  of  Efficibncy  Quotients 

The  letters  at  the  left  of  the  chart  indicate  the  classification  of  the  students, 
and  the  letters  at  the  top  of  the  chart  their  accomplishment  or  scholarship  grades, 
properly  averaged.  Thus  the  A  boy  who  does  C  work  receives  a  score  of  76;  an  A 
boy  who  does  A  work  receives  a  score  of  96;  a  B  boy  who  does  C  work  receives 
a  score  of  88. 
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By  such  a  system  of  scoring  we  are  absolutely  fair  to  all  indi- 
viduals. No  boy  of  average  ability  is  expected  to  do  superior  work. 
On  the  other  hand,  no  boy  of  superior  ability  is  expected  to  do 
average  work.  Each  boy  should  perform  according  to  the  talents 
which  he  has.  The  plan  is  especially  helpful  for  exceptionally  bright 
students  because  the  school  has  convincing  data  that  will  make  it 
possible  to  secure  greater  effort  from  such  boys  should  they  be  work- 
ing below  their  possilHlities.  On  the  other  hand,  it  is  also  valuable 
in  dealing  with  boys  who  have  average  ability,  because  they  do  not 
suffer  the  discouragement  of  being  expected  to  turn  in  an  accom- 
plishment beyond  their  native  intelligence.  A  much  larger  number 
of  boys  and  girls  would  be  in  our  schools  today  if  the  requirements 
exacted  of  them  were  based  on  their  ability  to  meet  those  require- 
ments. 

When  a  school  has  analyzed  its  student  body,  as  has  Huntington 
School,  it  will  obviously  reach  the  conclusion  that  the  program  of 
work  assigned  to  each  student  should  be  determined  by  the  ability  of 
that  student  to  carry  on  that  program.  Boys  of  superior  ability 
should  be  encouraged  and  expected  either  to  complete  their  secondary 
program  in  less  time  than  that  ordinarily  required,  or  if  the  usual 
time  is  taken,  to  pursue  a  much  more  extensive  curriculum.  The 
student  of  average  ability  may  have  to  spend  more  than  the  cus- 
tomary time  in  his  preparation.  If  there  is  a  carefully  arranged  plan 
which  considers  individual  differences,  the  students  of  average  in- 
telligence will,  in  larger  numbers,  continue  their  education  rather 
than  through  discouragement  brought  about  by  wrong  expectations 
leave  school  and  go  into  their  life  work  unprepared.  Those  who  are 
preparing  individuals  for  higher  institutions  of  learning  appreciate 
that  only  a  limited  number  can  be  prepared  for  those  institutions,  as 
preparatory  schools  and  higher  institutions  are  now  conducted.  A 
much  larger  number  could  be  prepared  for  colleges  and  technical 
schools  if  more  intelligence  were  used  in  studying  the  raw  material. 

Principal  Charles  C.  Tillinghast  of  Horace  Mann  School 
FOR  Boys  of  New  York  City  spoke  from  notes  to  the  subject, 
Criteria  for  Judging  the  Success  of  Moral  Training  in  the  Secondary 
School, 
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CRITERIA   FOR  JUDGING  THE  SUCCESS  OF  MORAL 
TRAINING  IN  THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOL 

Principal  Charles  C.  Tillinghast 
Horace  Mann  School  for  Boys,  New  York  City 

I  am  very  sure  that  any  one  confronted  by  the  task  which  is 
set  me  this  afternoon  would  find  himself  embarrassed  by  the  lack  of 
ability  to  cover  in  any  way  that  will  be  at  all  satisfactory  to  himself 
or  to  any  one  else,  the  entire  field  which  is  opened  up  by  the  dis- 
cussion of  the  problem  of  criteria  for  measuring  the  success  of  moral 
instruction  in  the  schools,  particularly  the  secondary  schools. 

I  have  been,  both  because  of  my  upbringing  and  because  of  my 
own  interest,  for  a  good  many  years,  interested  in  the  whole  field  of 
moral  education,  as  evidenced  in  many  ways  through  various  agen- 
cies. I  have  been  much  interested  in  Dr.  Rynearson's  paper ;  and  as 
I  see  it,  vocational  guidance  in  its  broadest  sense,  certainly  includes 
or  is  a  part  of  this  moral  training  of  which  we  are  speaking. 

I  have  seen  grow  in  the  minds  of  men  I  have  known  intimately 
and  with  whom  I  have  worked  in  the  secondary  field,  a  feeling  that 
we  secondary-school  men  have  a  distinct  responsibility  for  moral 
education  in  our  public  schools.  The  feeling  that  has  come  to  me  is 
this:  That  because  of  a  variety  of  causes,  we  are  right  now  con- 
fronted by  a  serious  situation  which  calls  for  the  best  that  every  man 
can  give  in  whatever  situation  he  finds  himself,  to  develop  certain 
qualities  in  our  American  Hfe;  and  the  high  schools  of  the  country 
offer  a  field  which  is  more  fertile  than  almost  any  other  field  that 
one  can  mention  for  the  development  of  these  certain  high  qualities. 
There  has  grown  the  feeling  that  we  high-school  principals  cannot 
escape  the  responsibility  as  indeed  most  of  us  would  not,  of  giving 
moral  education. 

My  paper  this  afternoon  concerns  itself  not  with  this  necessity, 
which  for  the  purpose  of  argument  I  am  going  to  take  for  granted 
we  will  admit,  neither  has  it  to  do,  except  in  a  passing  manner,  with 
the  way  in  which  we  shall  give  this  moral  instruction.  It  has  more 
to  do  with  what  is  at  our  hand  with  which  to  measure  the  success 
of  the  moral  instruction  which  we  are  trying,  each  in  its  own  place, 
to  give. 

I  remember  speaking,  if  everyone  else  has  forgotten,  about 
"pep"  in  the  matter  of  moral  education  in  the  schools,  and  you  may 
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possibly  remember  that  **pep'*  means — spells  out — ^precept,  example 
and  practice;  precept  first,  example  always,  and  the  practice  when- 
ever we  can  make  the  opportunity,  and  with  that  reminder  of  the 
subject  at  that  time,  of  the  day  in  which  we  might  go  after  our 
moral  instruction  in  our  schools,  let  us  pass  on  to  the  question  of 
what  our  standards  of  measurement  may  be  as  we  try  to  judge  our 
success  in  what  we  may  be  doing  in  moral  education. 

Whenever  we  try  to  measure  in  the  field  of  education,  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  define  and  delimit  the  thing  which  we  are  trying 
to  measure.  Everywhere  at  the  present-time  school  men  are  engaged 
in — if  not  married  to — measuring;  and  in  this  general  practice  the 
first  thing  which  we  must  decide  before  we  set  up  any  standard  of 
measurement,  is  what  we  are  trying  to  measure,  anyway.  We  are 
trying  to  measure  certain  traits  of  intelligence,  or  measure  general 
intelligence  or  general  ability,  as  evidenced  through  certain  traits, 
and  so,  as  we  come  to  the  field,  that  of  judging  the  success  of  moral 
instruction,  it  seems  to  me  it  is  worth  our  while,  first  to  define, 
those  traits  which  we  are  trying  to  inculcate,  concerning  the  measure- 
ment of  which  we  would  like  to  know  and  criteria  for  which  we 
would  be  glad  to  know,  and  where  we  can  find  them.  In  this  I  am  go- 
ing to  dare  to  be  arbitrary,  because  I  have  the  advantage  in  that 
nobody  can  dispute  me.  You  can  differ  with  my  opinion,  but  you 
cannot  question  my  facts.  I  am  talking  about  what  I  think,  not  about 
facts,  and  frequently  there  is  a  wide  difference  in  the  two. 

I  have  taken  the  liberty  then,  of  making  a  list  of  ten  qualities, 
which  it  seems  to  me  we  ought  to  see  to  it  are  in  these  high  schools 
of  ours,  and  which  ought,  for  our  own  satisfaction  if  not  for  the 
advancement  of  the  school,  to  measure  as  well  as  we  can. 

The  first  of  these — and  these  are  listed,  please  understand,  in 
no  order  of  importance,  but  merely  in  order  to  get  them  before  you. 

1.  Self-respect,  spiritual,  and  moral  courage. 

2.  Respect  for  properly  constituted  authority  whenever  found 
and  however  exercised. 

3.  The  readiness  to  meet  and  to  carry  responsibility. 

4.  The  readiness  to  accept  constructive  suggestions,  even  re- 
proof from  whatever  source  these  suggestions  may  come,  in 
a  spirit  which  is  not  sullen  or  rebellious,  but  fine  and  big. 

5.  Ability  to  discern  between  right  and  wrong. 

6.  Ability  to  discern  one's  group  responsibility. 
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7.  Ability  to  be  honest  with  one's  self  and  one's  associates. 

8.  The  willingness  to  recognize  and  respect  the  rights  of  others 

9.  Reverence  for  worth-while  things. 

10.    Wholesomeness,  cleanness  of  mind  and  spirit. 

Those  ten  I  have  submitted  to  you  as  the  qualities  which  in  my 
school  I  should  like  to  be  able  to  measure,  and  of  the  presence  of 
which  I  should  like  to  be  assured.  So  much  for  what  we  are  trying 
to  measure.  How  shall  we  go  to  work  ?  First,  what  not  to  do.  Let 
us  first  make  a  n^;ation.  I  do  not  believe  the  best  way  to  measure 
these  qualities  is  by  any  sort  of  a  standard  test.  You  may  disagree 
with  me.  Dr.  Rynearson  has  made  reference  to  the  fact  that  there 
are  certain  tests  which  are  trying  to  measure  some  of  these  qualities, 
but  the  difficulty  in  tests  of  this  sort  is  inherent  in  this  fact — that 
the  disingenuous  boy  or  girl  will  not  be  measured,  and  the  very 
possession  of  the  quality  which  we  want  to  measure — let  us  say  in- 
sincerity— makes  it  impossible  for  us  to  measure  insincerity  accu- 
rately by  any  tests  which  we  have.  All  criteria  for  the  measurement  of 
moral  qualities  and  success  of  moral  education  in  the  school  must  be 
pragmatic  and  a  test  of  these  facts,  what  do  the  boys  and  giris  do 
when  the  opportunity  offers  itself  to  do  something?  How  do  they 
act  when  they  have  an  opportunity  to  act  ?  How  are  they  when  they 
are  in  the  school  or  at  the  home  or  wherever  they  may  be  ? 

I  submit  quickly  the  following  criteria  to  look  for  which  you 
do  not  need  expert  knowledge,  but  which  are  at  your  hand,  no  matter 
in  whatever  school  you  may  be,  large,  small,  private,  east,  west.  They 
are  in  every  place.  These  are  the  criteria  by  which  day  by  day  to 
measure  success  of  the  qualities  of  which  we  have  already  spoken. 
The  first  is  the  sportsmanship  of  the  school.  Sportsmanship  may  be 
translated,  and  for  this  term  I  give  acknowledgment  to  Dr.  Franklin 
W.  Johnson — as  that  quality  which  makes  a  person  a  thoroughbred. 
We  want  thoroughbreds  in  our  high  schools.  We  want  people  who 
are  sportsmanlike,  not  only  as  members  of  teams,  but  in  the  school 
life  and  on  the  side  lines.  Let  us  remember,  sportsmanlike  attitudes 
are  not  limited  to  players,  they  may  be  extended  also  to  spectators. 
Principals,  in  a  big  school,  )rou  are  too  frequently  imaware  that  you 
are  letting  go  one  of  the  most  potent  influences  by  which  to  deter- 
mine moral  qualities  as  well  as  for  measuring  them.  We  are  letting 
someone  determine  the  sportsmanship  of  our  school,  and  sportsman- 
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ship  is  one  of  the  most  important  criteria  for  measuring  success  of 
moral  training  in  a  school. 

Second,  the  co-operation  and  friendliness  exhibited  between 
pupils  and  teachers,  so  common  a  criterion  indeed  that  we  don't 
think  about  it.  I  maintain,  and  with  little  fear  of  contradiction,  that 
unless  there  is  co-operation  and  willingness  on  both  sides  to  give  of 
the  best  each  one  has,  and  a  readiness  on  the  part  of  pupils  to  come 
to  teachers  with  problems  and  on  the  part  of  teachers  to  welcome 
pupils  who  thus  come,  then  the  moral  education  in  that  school,  how- 
ever high  may  be  its  purpose,  is  not  having  its  best  fruition.  You 
cannot  have  success  in  moral  education  and  have  the  teachers  and 
pupils  pulling  in  different  directions.  This  is  a  criterion  which  you 
have  at  hand  and  which  you  can  use  at  any  time. 

Next,  enthusiasm  of  the  boys  and  girls.  How  do  they  go  at 
their  work  ?  Whatever  task  is  theirs  to  do,  how  do  they  do  it  ?  Do 
they  go  at  it  because  they  are  driven,  or  because  of  the  joy  of  the 
thing,  the  spontaneity  of  the  appeal?  Give  me  the  school  in  which 
they  go  at  their  work  as  though  they  wanted  to  do  it,  even  though 
it  may  be  difficult — in  the  social,  athletic,  governmental,  scholastic, 
or  civic  life  of  the  pupils — give  me  that  spontaneity,  and  I  will  show 
you  a  school  in  which  there  is  success  in  worth-while  moral  education. 

Next,  the  dependability  of  boys  and  girls  in  the  school  to  meet 
not  only  the  regular  demands  of  the  school,  but  the  unexpected  de- 
mands. One  experience  from  my  own  school:  The  other  day  the 
library  called  the  office  of  our  school  to  know  what  to  do  with  a  boy 
who  wouldn't  listen  to  the  student  who  was  in  charge,  our  librarian 
having  been  out  for  two  weeks  on  account  of  illness,  and  the  work 
having  been  carried  on  by  students  during  that  time. 

The  troublesome  boy  who  was  in  the  eighth  or  ninth  grade  in 
school,  had  refused  to  listen  to  the  student  in  charge  of  the  library 
at  that  time.  The  office  was  called  up  to  know  what  should  be  done. 
The  clerk  in  the  office  said,  "You  had  better  bring  the  boy  down  to 
see  Mr.  Tillinghast."  I  happened  to  be  somewhere  else  at  the  time 
and  met  them  coming  through  the  halls.  One  was  leading,  the  one 
was  being  led.  The  interesting  thing  about  that  is,  the  boy  who 
was  being  led  took  it  almost  as  seriously  as  the  one  who  was  leading, 
and  in  both  boys  there  was  a  feeling  of  sincerity  in  the  situation. 

The  first  boy  who  was  bringing  the  other  boy  down  would  never 
have  thought  of  informing  me  of  the  conduct  of  that  boy,  and  I 
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would  not  have  wanted  him  so  to  inform  me,  but  for  a  situation 
calling  for  dependability.  The  unexpected  emergency  led  him  to  do 
the  thing  which  he  thought  right,  and  the  smaller  boy  who  was  being 
led,  when  he  tried  to  explain,  took  it  so  seriously  that  it  was  vnth 
much  difficulty  that  he  tried  to  think  of  a  reason,  and  found  only 
an  alibi.  The  point  I  am  trying  to  make  is  this:  That  your  moral 
instruction  in  your  school  can  be  measured  by  incidents  like  that 
much  better  than  by  giving  to  that  boy  a  standard  test  of  this  order  : 
"When  a  boy  in  the  library  doesn't  pay  attention,  I  will  do  this — 
ring  fire  alarm,  call  up  police,  send  for  his  mother,  leave  the  house — 
cross  out  the  ones  you  do  not  want  to  have."  Please  do  not  think  I 
am  belittling  that  sort  of  test.  I  am  simply  saying  that  the  test  of 
actual  conduct  is  a  thousand  times  more  valuable  than  the  cleverest 
of  those  tests,  and  some  are  exceedingly  clever. 

Finally,  you  can  judge  the  worthwhileness  of  your  moral  in- 
struction by  the  cleanness  and  vvholesomeness  of  your  student  body. 
It  seems  to  me  as  I  see  boys  and  girls  in  our  public  and  private  high 
schools,  that  they  are  inherently  tine,  wholesome,  and  clean.  There 
are  a  thousand  and  one  influences  that  would  seek  to  make  them 
otherwise,  perhaps,  but  the  school  which  throws  them  together,  which 
gives  them  social  opportunities  which  call  for  self-control  and  a  high 
regard  for  the  proprieties  of  life — such  a  school  must  measure  the 
success  of  its  moral  training  by  the  attitude  of  these  boys  and  girls, 
I  don't  care  what  your  scheme  of  moral  instruction  may  be.  If  you 
have  a  school  in  which  these  boys  and  girls  are  fine  and  wholesome 
and  genuine,  then  your  moral  instruction  is  well  done. 

I  have  merely  said  that  we  have  a  great  opportunity  in  the 
matter  of  moral  instruction.  Any  opportunity  is  a  problem.  I  would 
not  be  in  this  profession  unless  it  gave  me  a  problem  of  some  sort. 
Let's  face  the  problem,  then  let  us  determine  what  are  the  qualities — 
you  can  doubtless  give  ten  others  which  in  our  schools  we  want  to 
inculcate  and  measure.  I  have  arbitrarily  listed  ten,  you  can  doubt- 
less give  ten  others.  Remember  this— education  is  not  information. 
Education  is  an  attitude  of  life,  and  we  are  the  people  that  are  mold- 
ing and  shaping  those  attitudes  of  life.  Let  us  honestly  and  gladly 
enter  into  the  task  of  worth-while  education. 
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At  this  juncture  the  President  appointed  the  following  commit- 
tees: 

AUDITING  COMMITTEE 
Principal  E.  H.  Kemper  McComb,  Emmerich  Manual  Training 

High  School,  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  Chairman, 
F^RiNciPAL  C.  A.  Fisher,  Central  High  School,  Kalamazoo,  Mich. 
Principal  Julius  Gilbert^  High  School,  Beatrice,  Nebraska. 

NOMINATING    COMMITTEE 
Principal  Karl  D.  Waldo^  East  High  School,  Aurora,  Illinois, 

Chairman. 
Principal  W.  C.  Graham,  High  School,  Wilkinsburg,  Pennsylvania. 
Principal  A.  W.  Merrill,  North  High  School,  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 
Principal  Rice  Brown,  High  School,  Emporia,  Kansas. 
Principal  Edmund  D.  Lyon,  East  High  School,  Cincinnati,  Ohio. 
Professor  Franklin  W.  Johnson,  Teachers  College,  New  York 

City. 
Principal  Clinton  E.  Farnham,  High  School,  Winchester,  Mass. 
Principal  L.  T.  Turpin,  \\'ashington  Senior  High  School,  Cedar 

Rapids.  Iowa. 
Principal  J.  S.  McCowan^  High  School,  South  Bend,  Indiana. 

RESOLUTIONS   COMMITTEE 
Professor  Thomas  H.  Briggs,  Teachers  College,  New  York  City, 

Chairman, 
Principal  P.  C.  Bunn,  High  School,  Lorain,  Ohio. 
Principal  Fred  C.  Mitchell,  Classical  High  School,  Lynn,  Mass. 
Principal  John  A.  Craig,  Muskegon  High  and  Hackley  Manual 

Training  School,  Muskegon,  Michigan. 
Principal  Mathilda  Krebs,  Westmont  Upper  Yoder  High  School. 

Johnstown,  Pennsylvania. 
Principal  B.  Frank  Brown,  Lake  View  High  School,  Chicago,  111. 
Principal  E.  R.  Stevens,  High  School,  Leavenworth,  Kansas. 
Principal  Homer  P.  Shepherd,  Senior  High  School,  Lincoln,  Neb. 

NECROLOGY   COMMITTEE 
Principal  Byron  J.  Rivett,  Northwestern  High  School,  Detroit, 

Michigan,  Chairman, 
Principal  V.  G.  Barnes,  Central  High  School,  Madison,  Wisconsin. 
Principal  David  P,  Simpson,  West  High  School,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 
Principal  Clement  C.  Hyde,  Public  High  School,  Hartford,  Conn. 
Principal  A.  F.  Benson,  Jordan  Junior  High  School,  Minneapolis, 

Minnesota. 
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Dr.  T.  W.  Galloway  of  the  American  Social  Hygiene 
Association  of  New  York  City  spoke  without  notes  to  the  topic, 
Cu/rricular  and  Extra-curricular  Aspects  of  Sex-Social  Training  in 
High  Schools.    There  follows  an  abstract  of  his  address. 

CURRICULAR  AND  EXTRA-CL'RRICULAR  ASPECTS  OF 
SEX-SOCIAL  TRAINING  IN  HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Dr.  T.  W.  G.\llowav,  American  Social  Hygiene  Association, 

New  York  City 

1 .  Every  high  school  is  training  its  students  in  sex-social  ideas, 
attitudes,  and  conduct,  whether  it  plans  or  desires  to  do  so  or  not. 
This  education  is  taking  place  both  by  way  of  the  curriculum  and 
by  way  of  the  school  activities  outside  the  curriculum. 

2.  The  following,  facts  insure  within  the  high  school  a  large 
amount  both  of  direct  and  indirect  sex-social  education,  which  has 
inevitably  a  big  character  content : 

a.  From  the  junior  high-school  age  onward,  sex  is  normally 
and  actively  working  noteworthy  changes  and  intensification 
in  the  lives  of  boys  and  girls.  These  changes  are  to  be  seen 
both  in  the  well-recognized  bodily  structures,  functions,  and 
development  and  in  the  more  intimate  nervous  and  mental 
states  which  we  do  not  so  readily  see.  The  sex  development 
affects  particularly  at  this  period  the  emotional,  esthetic  and 
social  impulses  which  play  so  large  a  part  in  moods,  sym- 
pathies, tastes,  ambitions,  and  behavior. 

b.  Normally  a  very  heightened  sex-curiosity  accompanies  these 
inner  developments  of  the  boy  or  girl.  This  insures  an  in- 
creased alertness  to  all  manifestations  of  sex  whether  in 
himself  or  outside. 

c.  This  whole  situation  invites  to  experiment  and  to  youthful 
exchange  of  confidences  in  respect  to  sex  and,  in  such  a 
mixed  population,  leads  to  a  leveling  upward  of  the  sex- 
sophistication  of  the  whole  group  to  that  found  in  the  older 
and  more  precocious  boys  and  girls.  Since  this  sex  activity 
of  youth  is  accompanied  ordinarily  by  ultra-reticence  on  the 
part  of  their  parents  and  mature  friends,  and  since  the  ex- 
changes of  knowledge  and  suspicions  are  made  in  a  vocabu- 
lary which  is  taboo  the  vulgarity  of  the  subject  becomes  ^i 
form  of  humor.     This  combination  of  the  funny  with  the 
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vulgar  is  both  strongly  and  perversely  influential  upon  char- 
acter. 

d.  Most  of  the  high-school  subjects  which  are  really  vital  and 
significant  to  human  life  carry  obvious  sex  implication.    We 

may,  and  usually  do,  omit  these  implications ;  but  in  the  post- 
pubertal  state  of  mind  the  suggestions  are  usually  made  more 
obvious,  rather  than  less  so,  by  our  efforts  to  ignore  or  tc 
minimize  the  sex  factors.  In  other  words,  when  we  expur- 
gate subjects,  and  the  student  is  conscious  of  the  omission, 
we  are  training  in  ideas,  prejudices,  emotions,  and  attitudes 
(in  a  word  in  character)  as  really  as,  and  much  less  sin- 
cerely than,  when  we  deal  with  the  subject  frankly,  con- 
structively, and  inspiringly. 

The  high-school  subjects  which  normally  carry  implica- 
tions about  sex  and  reproduction  as  a  part  of  normal  com- 
plete life  are :  Physiology,  hygiene,  physical  education,  gen- 
eral science,  biology,  the  social  studies,  including  ethics, 
home-making  science,  agriculture,  and  literature. 

e.  The  normal  social  relations  and  activities  of  children  of  this 
age  in  coeducational  groups,  and  quite  apart  from  the  curri- 
culum, are  very  rich  in  elements  which  are  either  clearly 
sexual  or  strongly  flavored  with  sex.  The  very  fact  that 
these  are  at  once  so  obvious,  so  multiform  and  so  complex, 
blind  most  of  us  to  their  sexual  quality  and  to  their  signifi- 
cance for  character  education. 

It  is  not  possible  to  discuss  at  length  here  these  sex  re- 
lations in  the  normal  high  school ;  nevertheless,  the  situation 
must  be  outlined  sufficiently  to  illustrate  the  reality.  In  the 
first  place,  we  are  disposed  to  confine  our  thought  of  the 
sex  impulse  and  bond  as  extending  exclusively  across  from 
one  sex  to  the  other.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  specific  at- 
traction that  exists  among  boys  of  the  "gang"  age,  or  be- 
tween the  younger  boy  and  the  older  boy  or  man  (and  sim- 
ilarly with  girls)  is  a  sex  bond  just  as  really  as  is  that  be- 
tween the  boys  and  the  girls.  Furthermore,  this  homo- 
sexual impulse  has  powers  for  both  high  uses  and  perverse 
expression.  It  is  not  an  exaggeration  to  say  that  this  ad- 
miration for  another  member  of  the  same  sex  because  he  is 
of  the  same  sex  has  influence  in  character  education  second 
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only  to  the  force  of  the  better  recognized  heterosexual  im- 
pulses and  attractions. 

Illustrating  all  these  lines  of  influence  we  have  the  fol- 
lowing sets  of  sex  bonds  operating  normally  in  every  educa- 
tional school, — which  we  may  remark  incidentally  is  the  only 
normal  type  of  school : — Among  the  girls ;  between  the  girls 
and  the  women  teachers ;  between  the  girls  and  the  boys ;  be- 
tween the  girls  and  the  men  teachers ;  among  the  boys ;  be- 
tween the  boys  and  the  men  teachers ;  and  between  the  boys 
and  the  women  teachers.  These  are  not  logical  categories, 
merely;  they  are  genuine,  vital  educational  facts,  and  the 
quality  of  each  of  these  bonds  varies  with  the  age  of  the 
individuals.  Any  observant  educator  knows  that  each  of 
these  relations  carries  quite  specific  sex  stimulations  which 
are  at  least  capable  of  springing  into  significance  for  good 
or  ill  to  the  conduct  and  character  of  sensitive  young  people. 

It  will  be  understood  that  the  speaker  is  not  using  the 
term  **sex  stimulation''  above  in  any  gross  or  narrow  sense. 
He  is  not  claiming  that  these  varied  sex  bonds  are  neces- 
sarily registering  themselves  in  physical  behavior  of  an 
overt  type.  He  is  merely  urging  that  each  of  these  possible 
relations  of  the  sexes  has  both  intellectual  and  emotional 
(peculiarly  the  latter)  incitements  which  are  important  in 
personal  education  in  accordance  with  the  nature  of  each 
individual. 

In  all  our  secondary  education  we  fail  to  utilize,  likely 
we  underrate  the  value  of,  the  emotional  aspects  of  both  the 
curricular  and  the  extra-curricular  work.  Such  emotional 
elements,  sex  or  other,  as  were  referred  to  above,  may  lead 
in  two  directions, — each  of  prime  importance.  The  emo- 
tional states  growing  out  of  the  relations  of  a  girl  pupil  to 
a  woman  teacher  (for  example)  may  lead  to  actual  physical 
behavior  and  habits,  to  imitation,  to  subservienc>',  or  to 
opposition.  Or  they  may  result  rather  in  internal  states, 
mental  habits,  largely  of  an  esthetic  and  discriminatiA^e  char- 
acter, such  as  tastes,  likes  and  dislikes,  aspirations,  longings, 
ideals,  standards,  and  purposes — which  bulk  so  large  in  char- 
acter. The  sublimation  of  emotional  stimulation  into  men- 
tal habits  of  appreciation  and  discrimination  may  be  even 
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more  important  for  character  than  either  information  oi 
physical  conduct. 

3.  All  these  sex  interests  and  relations,  suggested  in  the  last 
section,  are  quite  normal  and  are  universally  operative  in  the  inti- 
mate education  of  every  individual.  The  critical  question  at  the 
present  moment  is  whether  we  as  educators  shall  recognize  these 
forces  at  their  actual  value  and  learn  to  use  them  consciously  as  allies, 
or  shall  refuse  to  admit  that  we  can  make  any  systematic  use  of  them 
and  allow  all  these  cross-currents  of  sex  impulses,  attractions,  and 
irradiations  to  sweep  unguided  through  the  gradually  crystallizing 
natures  of  our  children. 

4.  It  would  seem  that  scientific  educators  could  give  only  one 
answer  in  the  face  of  these  alternatives.  Few  persons  who  have 
come  up  through  the  emotional  turmoil  of  the  miscellaneous  sex 
stimulations  of  youth,  I  suppose,  can  feel  that  our  present  lack  of 
method  brings  the  most  rational,  or  emotionally  sound,  or  socially 
valuable  results  in  the  character  of  the  young.  Most  of  us  believe 
that  scientific  methods  will  ultimately  prove  as  decisive  and  profitable 
in  the  culture  of  character  as  in  the  culture  of  corn;  and  the  sex 
factor  in  character  formation  is  very  real,  very  powerful,  and  may 
be  very  constructive. 

5.  In  the  degree  to  which  this  answer  is  logical,  certain  prac- 
tical steps  become  corollary  for  scientific  school  administrators  and 
teachers : — 

a.  To  study  the  facts  of  sex  crises  and  sex  development  in 
pubertal  and  early  adolescent  boys  and  girls,  of  the  sex  situa- 
tions and  bonds  created  by  the  coeducational  school,  and  of 
the  possible  influences  of  these  various  attractions  for  both 
good  and  evil  in  the  extra-curricular  activities;  and  gradu- 
ally to  apply  these  facts  in  the  reorganization  and  reforma- 
tion of  the  social  educative  life  of  the  school  as  profound 
and  constructive  as  anything  now  taking  place  in  the  curri- 
culirni. 

b.  To  study  in  a  similar  spirit  and  for  similar  reasons  the 
curriculum  itself,  to  discover  where  and  how  to  impart  the 
desirable  information  about  sex  and  its  implications,  the  in- 
terpretation of  the  facts,  and  the  proper  emotional  setting  of 
these  facts  in  life  and  character. 
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c.  To  join  with  all  other  community  agencies  which  deal  with 
young  people,  —  as  the  homes,  the  religious  agencies,  the 
health  groups,  the  social  workers,  the  groups  fostering  recre- 
ation and  amusements,  etc. — ^in  formulating  plans  for  more 
general  enlightenment  of  adults  about  the  part  which  sex 
plays  in  personal  character  and  social  progress.  This  is  be- 
cause this  problem  is  much  too  big  for  the  schools  alone  to 
handle.  It  is  an  cdl-community  problem  to  transfer  to  youth 
the  best  understanding,  appreciation,  ideals,  and  habits  which 
the  race  has  gained. 

d.  To  co-operate  fully,  when  this  has  been  done,  with  all  these 
social  agencies  in  apportioning  liie  task  of  wise  sex  instruc- 
tion and  guidance  so  that  those  phases  of  the  guidance 
which  may  better  come  from  sources  outside  the  school 
shall  be  well  given,  and  thus  the  direct  responsibility  of  the 
school  itself  be  reduced  to  its  own  just  proportion.  The 
school  is  not  the  exclusive  agency  for  sex-character  educa- 
tion of  children ;  but  both  in  the  curriculum  and  in  its  gen- 
eral life,  as  well  as  in  its  influence  upon  the  adults  of  the 
community,  it  has  very  definite  responsibilities  which  it  can- 
not escape  and  for  which  it  must  prepare. 

SECOND  SESSION 

The  second  session  was  held  in  the  Rainbow  Room  of  Hotel 
Winton  at  5 :30  p.  m.,  Monday,  February  26,  1923.  Over  three  hun- 
dred high  school  principals  were  at  the  tables  for  the  dinner,  which 
was  under  the  direction  of  Principal  Claude  P.  Briggs,  Lakewood 
High  School,  Lakewood,  Ohio. 

Dr.  Charles  H.  Judd,  Director  of  the  School  of  Educa- 
tion OF  the  University  of  Chicago,  spoke  without  notes  or  manu- 
script on  The  Matiagement  of  High-School  Finances. 
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THE   iMANAGEMENT  OF   HIGH-SCHOOL  FINANCES 

Director  Charles  H.  Judd,  School  of  Education, 

University  of  Chicago 

The  question,  how  much  the  American  public  is  willing  to  ex- 
pend on  high  schools,  is  not  discussed  in  this  paper.  It  is  assumed 
that  there  is  wealth  enough  in  the  country  and  enthusiasm  enough 

TABLE  I* 
Distribution  of  Funds  among  Different  Types  of  Schools,   1910-20t 


1910 

1912 

1914 

1916 

1918 

1920 

Elementary  schools. . . 
Hiirh  s^honls 

376 
61 
22 
11 
12 
0.7 

419 
64 
26 
12 
12 
0.9 

473 
82 
30 
14 
16 
1.8 

639 

102 

33 

18 

18 

2 

600 
163 

40 

23 

21 
2.6 

796 
240 

Universities 

58 

Technical  schools .... 

Normal  schools 

Collies 

38 
18 
11 

Total 

471.7 

532.9 

616.8 

712 

849.6 

1,160 

*From  ''Public  Educational  Costa — Report  of  an  Investigation  by  the  Committee  on 
Education  of  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce**  compiled  ox  N.  B.  Henry, 
t  Expenditures  in  millions  of  dollars. 

TABLE  II* 
Percentage  Distribution  of  Funds  among  Different  Types  of  Schools,  1910-20 


1920 


Elementary  schools 

High  schools 

Universities .  .  . 
Technical  schools .  . 
Normal  schools .  . . . 
Colleges 


1910 

1912 

1914 

1916 

1918 

79.60 

78.63 

76.69 

76.70 

70.62 

10.81 

12.01 

13.29 

14.32 

19.18 

4.66 

4.69 

4.86 

4.63 

4.71 

2.33 

2.25 

2.27 

2.53 

2.71 

2.54 

2.26 

2.59 

2.53 

2.47 

.16 

.17 

.29 

.28 

.31 

68.62 

20.69 

6.00 

3.27 

1.66 

.95 


*  From  "Public  Educational '  Costs — Report  of  an  Investigation  bv  the  Committee  on 
Education  of  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce**  compiled  by  N.  B.  Henry. 

for  higher  education  to  guarantee  the  support  of  secondary  education. 
When  this  assumption  is  made,  it  behooves  high-school  principals  to 
recognize  the  fact  that  the  public  demands  economy  in  the  manage- 
ment of  high-school  expenditures  and  demands  also  efficient  schools 
in  return  for  the  investment  which  it  makes  in  school  buildings  and 
in  teachers. 

Tables  I  and  II  make  it  evident  that  high-school  costs  have  in- 
creased very  rapidly  in  recent  years  and  that  relatively  they  have  out- 
stripped every  other  type  of  school  expenditure.    It  is  not  enough  in 
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this  connection  for  high-school  men  to  say  that  high-school  teachers 
draw  higher  salaries  and  high-school  equipment  is  expensive.  There 
is  a  widespread  movement  in  the  country  to  make  salaries  of  elemen- 

TABLE  III* 
The  Cost  Per  Pupil  of  Instruction  in  Elementary  Schools  and  in  High  Schools 

In  Various  Cities.  1920 


Elementary  Schools 


High  Schools 


Group  1 


Seattle,  Wash 

Cincinnati,  Ohio    . 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 

Los  Angeles,  Cal. .  . 
Minneapolis,  Minn 

Newark,  N.  J 

Cleveland,  Ohio . 
New  York,  N.  Y. 

Chicago,  111 

Philadelphia,  Pa. . . 
Indianapolis,  Ind. . 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Kansas  City,  Mo. . 
San  Francisco,  Cal. 

Boston,  Mass 

St.  Louis,  Mo 

Detroit,  Mich 

Milwaukee,  Wis. . . 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 

New  Orleans,  La. 
Baltimore,  Md 


$65.25 
161.06 
69.48 
58.21 
56.63 
54.75 
54.60 
52.14 
51.35 
50.89 
50.59 
49.96 
49.33 
49.12 
48.73 
47.88 
47.47 
47.21 
43.54 
38.04 
37.01 


Detroit,  Mich $182.52 

Los  Angeles,  Cal 165.54 

Newark,  N.  J 128.54 

Philadelphia,  Pa 128.24 

New  York,  N.  Y 117.95 

Chicago,  111 117.56 

Buffalo,  N.  Y 111.80 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 111.33 

St.  Louis,  Mo 110.21 

Cleveland.  Ohio 107.88 

Indianapolis,  Ind 105.85 

Washington,  D.  C 103.08 

Seattle,  Wash 101.08 

Pittsburgh,  Pa 96.12 

Boston,  Mass 94.90 

San  Francisco,  Cal 89. 17 

Minneapolis,  Minn. 88. 11 

Milwaukee,  Wis 84. 71 

Baltimore,  Md 78.18 

Kansas  City,  Mo 74.47 

New  Orleans,  La 73.91 


Group  2 


Oakland,  Cal $67.61 

Portland,  Ore 59.39 

St.  Paul,  Minn 59.32 

Worcester,  Mass 54 .  86 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich 54 .  65 

Toledo,  Ohio 51.09 

Spokane,  Wash 50.35 

Omaha,  Neb 50.22 

Denver,  Colo 47.46 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 47.26 

Rochester,  N.  Y 46.47 

Trenton,  N.  J 41.40 

San  Antonio.  Tex 38.38 

Providence.  R.  1 36.81 

Atlanta,  Ga 36.58 

LouisviHe,  Ky 36.24 

New  Haven,  Conn 35 .  69 

Wilmington,  Del 35.58 

Reading,  Pa 33.18 

Nashville,  Tenn 23.83 


Oakland,  Cal $137.54 

Trenton,  N.  J 137.43 

Denver,  Colo 123.88 

Worcester,  Mass 117.70 

Omaha,  Neb 110.84 

St.  Paul,  Minn 110.41 

Rochester,  N.  Y 107.86 

Providence,  R.  1 103.29 

Grand  Rapids,  Mich 102.90 

Toledo.  Ohio 100.92 

Portland,  Ore 94.23 

Spokane,  Wash 87.90 

Wihnington,  Del 84.84 

Salt  Lake  City,  Utah 83.70 

Louisville,  Ky 74.02 

San  Antonio,  Tex 73.64 

Atlanta,  Ga 72.54 

Reading,  Pa 69.06 

New  Haven,  Conn. 53.65 

Nashville,  Tenn 52.70 


•  From  "Public  Educational  Costs — Report  of  an  Investigation  by  the  Committee  on 
Education  of  the  Chicago  Association  of  Commerce'*  compiled  by  U.  B.  Henry.  Data 
from  original  reports  submitted  to  the  Bureau  of  Education  for  the  year  1010-20. 
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tary-school  teachers  equal  those  of  high-school  teachers  by  increasing 
the  training  of  elementary-school  teachers. 

Furthermore,  when  economy  comes,  as  it  is  sure  to  come  from 
time  to  time  in  every  state,  there  are  going  to  be  many  who  will 
assert  that  elementary  schools  must  have  the  first  attention.  The 
much  greater  relative  cost  of  high  schools  can  be  defended  only 
when  there  is  shown  to  be  a  correspondingly  greater  advantage  to 
the  community  from  the  maintenance  of  these  schools. 

Table  III  shows  that  there  is  no  well-established  policy  through- 
out the  nation  regulating  relative  costs  of  high  schools  and  elementary 

TABLE  IV* 
Comparisons  of  City  Elementary  Schools  and  High  Schools 


1.  Number  of  schools 

2.  Nimiber  of  boys  enrolled 

3.  Number  of  girls  enrolled 

4.  Average  daily  attendance 

5.  Principals'  salaries  and  expenses 

6.  Teachers'  salaries 

7.  Total  expenditures 

8.  Number  of  principals 


Elementary 

High 

Schools 

Schools 

10.841 

1,059 

2,794.681 

401,881 

2,761,220 

466,820 

4,465,009 

703.929 

$  16,793.238 

$    4,585,162 

$171,433,899 

$  57,245.926 

$203,005,832 

$  66.024,370 

6,845 

1,004 

15.8  per  cent — Average  daily  attendance  of  high  schools  is  15.8  per  cent  of 

average  daily  attendance  of  elementary  schools. 

32.5  per  cent — ^Total  expenditures  of  high  schools  are  32.5  per  cent  of  total 

expenditures  of  elementary  schools. 

27.3  per  cent — High-school  principals*  salaries  and  expenses  are  27.3  per  cent 

of  elementary-school  principals'  salaries  and  expenses. 

33.4  per  cent — High-school  teachers'  salaries  are  33.4  per  cent  of  elementary- 

school  teachers'  salaries. 


$2 


1,453 — Elementary-school  principals'  salaries  and  expenses  divided  by  number 
of  elementary-school  principals. 

$4,567 — High-school  principals'  salaries  and  expenses  divided  by  number  of 
high-school  principals. 

412 — Average  daily  attendance  of  elementary  schools. 
665 — Average  daily  attendance  of  high  schools. 


•  From  Statistics  of  City  School  Systems,  1919-20,  Bureau  of  Education  Bulletin  No. 
17,  1922. 
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schools.    It  is  not  enough  for  the  high  schools  of  a  given  locality  to 

seek  and  take  all  of  the  advantages  which  they  can  get.    Sooner  or 

later  there  will  be  a  broader  view  of  public  education  which  will 

compel  the  oflScers  of  each  school  system  to  justify  what  they  do  by 

standards  that  are  as  broad  as  the  nation.    National  standards  are 

more  likely  to  be  objective  and  defensible  than  are  the  practices 

which  grow  up  in  a  single  locality  under  the  accidental  conditions 
which  frequently  determine  local  practice. 

Table  IV  is  a  composite.  The  figures  in  the  upper  half  are 
supplied  merely  to  give  the  reader  the  data  from  which  the  calcula- 
tions below  are  made.  The  calculations  are  impressive,  in  part,  be- 
cause they  confirm  what  has  been  shown  in  the  earlier  tables,  in  part 
because  of  the  new  facts  which  they  supply. 

In  passing  it  may  be  well  to  note  specifically  that  the  15.8  per 
cent,  which  results  from  a  comparison  of  high-school  attendance  and 
elementary-school  attendance,  should  be  interpreted  with  full  recog- 
nition of  the  fact  that  the  high  school  includes  only  four  classes  while 
the  elementary  school  includes  eight. 

With  this  matter  disposed  of  we  may  return  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  the  table.  There  is  a  very  definite  economy  in  relative  ex- 
penditures for  overhead  in  high  schools  as  compared  with  elementary 
schools.  The  size  of  the  average  city  high  school  explains  this  in 
part.  The  principal  of  a  high  school  takes  care  of  more  pupils  and 
is  relatively  less  expensive  than  the  teachers. 

TABLE  V^ 

Bonded  Indebtedness  in  Community  High  School  in  Seventy-Six  Coimties  in 

Illinois 


Number 

of 
Pupils 

Number 

of 
Schools 

Average 

Daily 

Attendance 

Bonded 
Indebt- 
edness 

Bonded 

Indebtedness 

Per  Pupil 

0-50 

30 
30 
10 
6 
3 
4 
0 

1,053 
2,130 
1,377 
1,069 
745 
1,404 
0 

$1,264,203 

2,069,473 

1,007,150 

564,000 

458,000 

885,000 

0 

$1,200.54 

51-100 

971.58 

101-150 

731.41 

161-200 

527.59 

201-300 

614.76 

301-500 

600-uD 

630.34 
0 

Total 

83 

7,776 

$6,247,826 

803.47 

•  Prepared  by  G.  W.  Willett. 
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On  the  other  hand,  it  is  very  impressive  that  the  high-school 
principal  enjoys  advantages  in  the  way  of  compensation  which  are 
much  superior  to  those  of  the  elementary-school  principal.  It  ill 
behooves  a  principal  who  has  this  superior  compensation  and  one 
whose  staff  is  evidently  superior  in  equal  degree  to  complain  about 
the  difficulties  which  come  up  from  the  lower  schools  in  the  way  of 
deficient  pupils.  It  is  the  duty  of  the  high-school  staff  to  deal  with 
pupils,  recognizing  the  fact  that  the  high  school  has  a  superior  obli- 
gation commensurate  with  its  superior  equipment. 

Table  V  calls  attention  to  a  form  of  expenditure  which  is  not 
always  thought  of  by  high-school  officers  as  of  serious  concern.  In 
the  long  run  the  community  will  have  to  give  heed  to  this  type  of 
obligation.  At  present  school  buildings  are  often  erected  in  an 
extravagant  way  because  communities  get  into  rivalries  or  become 
enthusiastic  beyond  their  means.  The  interest  charges  on  such  in- 
vestments sometimes  get  themselves  obscured  in  the  public  book- 
keeping. The  fatal  fact  is  that  they  continue  to  be  a  charge  against 
the  taxpayer.  Sooner  or  later  the  school  will  have  to  assume  the 
responsibility  for  this  kind  of  expenditure.  It  certainly  behooves  the 
officers  of  schools  to  study  the  best  and  most  efficient  methods  of 
housing  schools  at  the  least  cost. 

Mr.  Willett,  from  whose  researches  the  table  on  bonded  indebt- 
edness is  derived,  supplies  further  very  interesting  and  impressive 
figures  from  a  number  of  Illinois  towns.  There  are  towns  in  this 
state  which  have  bonded  themselves  so  heavily  for  schools  that  the 
per  capita  cost  for  each  high-school  pupil  for  interest  charges  alone 


High  Schools  Arranged 

TABLE  VI* 
in  Order  of  Annual  Costs  Per  Pupil  in  Attendance 

Number  of 
Pupils 

Annual  Cost 
Per  Pupil 

Length  of 
Term 

Cost 
Per  Day 

Phoenix 

1.479 

126 

26 

81 

102 

66 

179 

$153.58 
195.34 
224.37 
245.58 
290.68 
314.14 
381.31 

179 
176 
166 
169 
189 
166 
182 

$0.86 

Winslow 

1.11 

Rav 

1.35 

i>**j 

Duncan 

1.45 

Clifton 

1.54 

Casa  Grande 

1.89 

Miami  (Live  Oak) 

2.10 

State  average 

•   •   •   • 

$193.90 

•  •  • 

.... 

*  Abbreviated  Uble.  using  every  fifth  case.  From  the  Sixth  Biennial  Report  of  the 
State  Superintendent  of  Public  Instruction  to  the  Gox^ernor  of  the  State  of  Arieona  for  the 
Period  July  /,  1920,  to  June  30,  1922. 
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were  last  year,  in  a  number  of  cases,  as  follows:  $71,67,  $8027, 
$133.85,  $140.10,  $123.70,  $85.32,  $91.90,  $149.05. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  such  interest  charges  sound 
like  serious  obstacles  to  the  development  of  higher  education  in  these 
communities.  Of  course,  the  number  of  pupils  is  small  in  all  these 
cases.  The  fact,  together  with  the  difficulty  of  supplying  buildings, 
suggests  the  desirability  of  high-school  consolidation.  The  argu- 
ments derived  from  fiscal  statistics  can  be  powerfully  reenforced 
from  a  study  of  the  educational  needs  of  the  schools. 

Table  V^I  illustrates  the  difficulty  of  organizing  high  schools  in 
small  towns  and  in  frontier  communities.  Again  it  may  be  reiterated 
that  one  can  have  full  faith,  in  view  of  the  statistics,  in  the  willing- 
ness of  American  communities  to  pay  for  high  schools.  One  won- 
ders sometimes  what  these  communities  will  say  when  they  find  out 
what  they  are  doing  in  support  of  high  schools. 

The  purpose  of  this  paper  is  now  evident.  Any  high-school 
principal  is  guilty  of  an  oflfense  against  public  policy  who  puts  in  a 
course  of  study  which  he  cannot  justify  as  genuinely  serving  the  com- 
munity. An  overstaflFed  school  is  wasting  money  and  is  unjustified. 
A  lack  of  serious  purpose  on  the  part  of  pupils  cannot  be  tolerated 
in  view  of  the  huge  investment  both  absolute  and  relative  which  the 
public  is  making  in  secondary  schools. 

The  financing  of  a  high  school  is  a  grave  public  responsibility 
and  it  will  be  a  mistake  to  go  ahead  recklessly  with  expansion  in 
these  schools.  It  is  the  part  of  selfish  prudence,  and  more  than  that 
of  institutional  wisdom,  to  study  economy  in  every  Intimate  inter- 
pretation of  that  word  as  the  highest  duty  of  the  high-school 
principal 
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THIRD   SESSION 

The  third  session  was  one  of  three  conferences  closing  with 
a  general  meeting. 

JUNIOR    HIGH-SCHOOL   CONFERENCE 

The  junior  high-school  conference  was  held  in  the  Rainbow 
Room  of  Hotel  Winton  at  2:15  p.  m.,  Tuesday,  February  27,  1923. 

The  Chairman  of  this  Conference,  Mr.  Philip  W.  L.  Cox, 
Principal  of  Junior-Senior  High  School,  Lincoln  School  of 
Teachers  College,  New  York  City,  opened  the  meeting  by  speak- 
ing on  The  Need  of  Analyses  of  Standardized  Solutions. 

The  social  situations  that  confront  us  in  daily  life  very  fre- 
quently, are  so  often  repeated  that  society  has  adopted  standardized 
responses.  Whether  these  responses  are  the  best  ones  or  not,  is 
important;  they  suffice,  they  become  automatic,  they  are  economical. 
To  eat  with  a  fork,  to  take  off  one's  hat  when  entering  the  house,  to 
obey  the  traffic  officer,  and  the  like,  are  standardized  modes  of  be- 
havior that  are  socially  approved,  and  that  leads  to  annoyances  if 
not  adopted. 

Standardized  solutions  of  problems  are  economical  of  time  and 
energy;  they  require  a  minimum  of  thought.  And  so  those  of  us 
who  have  the  human  frailty  to  dislike  work,  especially  if  the  work 
seems  avoidable,  yearn  for  standardized  solutions  of  all  social  prob- 
lems. 

The  academic  mind  enjoys  evolving  such  solutions,  and  sup- 
porting them  by  plausible  arguments  that  take  account  of  obvious 
generalizations  and  half-truths.  In  the  junior  high-school  field  one 
has  only  to  mention  such  solutions  as  "promotion  by  subject,"  "seg- 
regation of  ability  groups,''  "try-out  courses,"  "vocational  guidance," 
"departmentalization  of  teaching,"  as  examples  of  standardized  solu- 
tions that  are  frequently  assumed  to  be  characteristics  of  the  "stand- 
ard junior  high  school." 

Now,  all  such  solutions  have  some  value  in  some  junior  high 
schools,  or  in  some  grades,  or  for  some  pupil  groups,  at  some  times. 
But  the  development  of  any  specific  junior  high  school  can  not 
utilize  all  of  these  solutions  effectively.  Each  school  must  be  planned 
to  serve  a  specific  community,  with  specific  facilities,  equipment  and 
faculty;  it  will  be  affected  by  specific  state  compulsory  attendance 
laws  and  their  enforcement;  it  will  collaborate  with  supplementary 
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extra-mural  educational  forces,  and  it  will  compete  with  demoraliz- 
ing or  non-educational  institutions. 

This  afternoon  we  are  going  to  examine  three  of  these  often- 
urged  standardized  solutions.  The  three  speakers  are  universally 
recognized  as  authorities  who,  we  hope,  will  bring  to  us  solutions 
developed  not  only  by  careful  thinking,  but  also  from  a  wealth  of 
successful  practical  experience. 

**How  shall  the  jtmior  high  school  be  governed  ?''  we  ask.  By 
some  form  of  social  participation,  is  the  standard  response.  But 
just  what  social  participation?  Mr.  Ryan  is  going  to  tell  us  after  a 
while  just  what  he  conceives  the  solution  to  be. 

What  college  credit  shall  be  asked  for  general  mathematics  ?  for 
social  study?  for  general  science?  Can  the  senior  high  school  cer- 
tify that  graduates  have  had  first  year  algebra,  if  they  studied  ninth 
grade  general  mathematics  ?  Mr.  Pickell  will  tell  us  what  he  makes 
out  of  this  problem. 

Shall  the  junior  high  school  offer  an  uniform  but  enriched  cur- 
riculum for  all  pupils  ?  Shall  it  allow  free  election  of  subjects  ?  Shall 
it  offer  several  distinct  curricula,  commercial  curriculum,  industrial 
arts  curriculum,  etc.? 

Our  first  speaker,  Mr.  James  M.  Glass,  State  Director  of  Junior 
High  Schools  of  Pennsylvania,  will  explain  to  us  just  what  the 
solution  known  as  gradual,  tentative  differentiation  is  and  will  then 
permit  us  to  challenge  his  conclusions  by  questions,  objections,  or 
doubts;  or  will  be  glad  of  our  support  if  we  have  experience  that 
supports  his  solutions. 

STATUS  OF  THE  JUNIOR  HIGH-SCHOOL  DIFFERENTIA- 
TION OF  CURRICULA 

Mr.  J.  M.  Glass,  Director  of  Junior  High  Schools  for 

Pennsylvania 

Shift  of  Emphasis  from  Differentiation  to  Guidance. — A  funda- 
mental change  in  point  of  view  has  taken  place  in  the  junior  high 
school  in  the  past  few  years.  It  is  a  shift  of  emphasis  from  dif- 
ferentiation to  guidance,  or  more  properly,  glided  exploration.  This 
is  a  distinction  vitally  important  to  the  realization  of  the  educational 
mission  which  confronts  the  junior  high  school. 

The  Mission  of  the  Junior  High  School — ^The  mission  of  the 
junior  high  school  to  the  public  school  system  is  the  articulation  of 
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elementary  and  secondary  education.  Accordingly  the  junior  high 
school  is  an  agency  of  educational  reorganization  for  the  coordina- 
tion of  the  public  school  S}rstem;  to  this  end  it  is,  as  an  institution, 
a  unit  of  transition  between  the  elementary  school,  its  inlet,  and  the 
senior  high  school,  its  outlet. 

Its  mission  to  the  early  adolescents  of  twelve  to.  fifteen  years  of 
age  is  to  guide  them  through  this  transitional  period  of  subpubescence 
from  the  preadolescent  to  the  adolescent  period  —  a  period  which 
synchronizes  chronologically  with  the  school  unit  of  transition  from 
elementary  to  secondary  education.  The  mission  of  the  junior  high 
school  to  its  early  adolescent  pupils  is  thus  summarized  by  the  Com- 
mission to  the  Reorganization  of  Secondary  Education, — "to  help 
each  child  to  explore  his  own  aptitudes  and  to  make  provisional 
choice  of  the  kinds  of  work  to  which  he  will  devote  himself." 

The  Mass,  the  Individual,  the  Group, — The  common  branches 
of  the  elementary  school  comprise  a  single  curriculum  required  of 
all  pupils  as  the  indispensable  tools  of  education.  Consequently,  the 
point  of  view  of  the  elementary  school  toward  its  pupils  is  properly 
that  of  the  mass.  On  the  other  hand,  the  specialized,  or  differenti- 
ated, curricula  of  the  senior  high  school  is  a  wholly  different  point 
of  view,  i.  e.,  that  of  the  group. 

There  can  be  no  true  articulation  of  all  three  units  of  the  6-3-3 
organization  until  the  individual  is  sorted  from  the  mass  and  classi- 
fied with  the  group.  The  junior  high  school,  therefore,  as  the  unit 
of  transition,  must  take  the  point  of  view  of  the  individual.  Recall 
once  more  with  new  emphasis  the  statement  of  the  Commission  "To 
help  each  child  to  explore  his  own  aptitudes  and  to  make  provisional 
choice."  Differentiation  signifies  the  group — it  is  peculiarly  the  func- 
tion of  the  senior  high  school ;  guidance  signifies  the  individual — it 
is  peculiarly  the  function  of  the  junior  high  school. 

The  Evolution  of  the  Shift  of  Emphasis. — ^The  evolution  of  this 
change  in  fundamental  point  of  view  has  been  natural  and  inevitable. 
When  the  seventh  and  eighth  years  were  transferred  from  the  ele- 
mentary to  the  secondary  school,  the  first  natural  impulse  was  to 
push  down  high-school  differentiation  of  electives  or  curricula.  But 
a  very  vital  intermediate  or  transitional  step  was  overlooked  until 
the  junior  high  school  was  forced  by  hard  experience  to  shift  its 
emphasis  to  guided  exploration. 
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The  Comprehensive  High  School. — We  are  all  familiar  with  the 
development  of  the  comprehensive  high  school.  Differentiated  cur- 
ricula broke  down  the  high  school's  classical  heritage  of  a  practically 
exclusive  college  preparatory  curriculum.  A  long  period  of  com- 
mercial curriculum  development  was  accompanied  or  followed  by  the 
introduction  of  the  English  or  non-foreign  language  curriculum,  the 
scientific  or  technical  curriculum,  and  the  general  curriculum  de- 
signed largely  to  meet  the  needs  of  those  not  preparing  for  college. 

Still  later  came  the  development  of  vocational  or  industrial  edu- 
cation and  then  was  added  to  the  high  school  program  of  studies  a 
vocational  curriculum.  The  outstanding  contribution  of  the  public 
high  school  in  the  educational  experiment  of  greater  equality  of 
opportunity  was  the  comprehensive  high  school  with  its  differentiated 
curricula. 

Comprehensive  High  School  Widened  Gap  in  8-4. — The  gap, 
however,  that  had  always  existed  in  the  8-4  organization,  was  im- 
mensely widened  with  the  development  of  the  comprehensive  high 
school.  The  former  problem  of  the  elementary  school  was  compara- 
tively a  simple  one,  viz.,  preparation  for  what  was  practically  a  single 
college  preparatory  curriculum  of  the  high  school.  The  comprehen- 
sive high  school  presented  to  the  elementary  school  problems  of 
preparation  and  guidance  to  the  differentiated  curricula  which  the 
elementary  school  was  not  prepared  to  meet. 

The  tragic  mortality  in  the  ninth  year  of  the  high  school  attested 
the  blind  unguided  choice  of  high-school  curricula  by  eighth  grade 
graduates.  Caprice  was  too  frequently  the  only  guide  in  the  dif- 
ferentiated channels  of  the  high  school.  Abruptness  of  transition 
between  elementary  and  secondary  education  exacted  a  high  toll  in 
pupil  mortality  in  the  early  adolescent  years  in  grades  seven,  eight, 
and  nine. 

With  the  coming  of  the  six-year  secondary  program  of  studies, 
it  was  probably  inevitable  that  temporarily  at  least  the  same  abrupt- 
ness with  its  excessive  toll  should  continue.  For  a  time  the  situation 
at  the  beginning  of  the  junior  high  school  movement  was  made  in- 
finitely worse  by  offering  pupils  at  the  end  of  the  seventh  year  and 
frequently  during  the  seventh  year  the  same  bewildering  differentia- 
tion of  educational  choice.  Blind,  unguided.  capricious  choice  of- 
fered to  the  still  more  immature  pupils  in  grades  seven  and  eight 
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could  result  only  in  an  increase  of  errors  of  choice  and,  consequently, 
increased  mortality  of  pupils. 

The  Place  of  the  Junior  High  School. — For  the  mortality  in  the 
ninth  year  we  frequently  advanced  the  theory  that  many  pupils  were 
by  lack  of  innate  ability  imable  to  carry  high-school  work.  This  was 
in  a  measure  true,  but  we  believe  today  that  much  of  the  educational 
waste  was  due  to  the  lack  of  wise  guidance  of  the  initial  choice.  Wc 
too  long  persisted  in  the  theory  that  eighth  grade  graduates  must 
adapt  themselves  to  the  secondary  school.  We  are  coming  to  see 
that  the  secondary  school  must  be  adapted  to  adolescent  youth,  and 
that  not  only  must  secondary  education  offer  greater  equality  of 
opportunity,  but  that  there  must  precede  these  differentiated  curricula 
a  background  of  exploratory  or  try-out  experience  to  bridge  the  gulf 
between  the  elementary  and  secondary  schools  and  to  guide  the 
initial  and  crucial  choice  of  electives.  And  in  this  purpose  to  offer 
exploration  and  guidance  we  find  the  true  place  of  the  junior  high 
school  in  the  public  school  system. 

Its  Development  for  Guided  Exploration.  —  The  junior  high 
school  movement  itself  did  not  at  first  grasp  the  thought  of  guided 
exploration  until  after  several  years  of  unfortunate  experience  in 
offering  differentiated  electives  to  seventh  and  eighth  year  pupils. 
The  inability  of  these  immature  early  adolescents  to  choose  intel- 
ligently elective  courses  was  so  much  greater  than  had  ever  existed 
in  the  ninth  year  that  this  new  unit  in  the  school  system  was  literally 
forced  to  introduce  try-out  exploratory  courses  as  a  background  of 
initial  choices  in  secondary  education. 

One  of  the  significant  contributions  of  the  earlier  junior  high 
schools  in  this  problem  of  adjusting  elementary  children  to  secondary 
education  was  made  by  Mr.  Cox  in  his  first  junior  high-school  ex- 
periment at  Solvay,  N.  Y.  He  based  his  seventh  and  eighth  years 
upon  the  exploratory  plan  and  designated  his  ninth  year  as  the  year 
of  adjustment  or  of  cross-over  between  electives  to  correct  the  in- 
evitable errors  in  initial  choices.  Concurrently  in  many  sections  of 
the  country  the  conviction  was  growing  that  the  junior  high  school 
was  a  try-out  finding  school  to  guide  early  adolescents  by  gradual 
stages  through  the  unit  of  transition  between  the  single  curriculum 
of  elementary  branches  and  the  multiple  curricula  of  the  high  school. 

Guided  Exploration  Does  Not  Replace  but  Precedes  Differ- 
entiation.— Before  I  am  misunderstood,  let  me  repeat  what  I  said 
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at  the  start — a  fundamental  change  in  point  of  view  has  taken  place 
in  the  junior  high  school — ^,  shift  of  emphasis  from  differentiation 
to  guided  exploration.  "To  help"  is  to  guide  "each  child  to  ex- 
plore"— guided  exploration.  Guidance  does  not  replace  differenti- 
ation ;  it  precedes  it  and  exceeds  it  in  vital  importance  to  the  junior 
high  school. 

Articulation  of  Unassimilated  Units  of  Instruction, — Because 
the  junior  high  school  inherited  from  the  elementary  school  and  the 
high  school  an  assortment  of  unassimilated  courses  of  study,  it  began 
with  a  program  of  studies  so  bewildering  in  its  variety  as  to  dis- 
courage many  from  the  attempt  to  articulate  elementary  and  sec- 
ondary education.  The  evolution  of  general  courses  of  study,  which 
are  the  articulation  of  elementary  and  secondary  courses,  has  been 
steadily  proceeding.  The  answer  has  not  been  written  and  will  not 
be  for  years  yet  to  come,  but  the  process  of  articulation  by  wide- 
spread experimentation  is  under  way  and  must  be  permitted  to  con- 
tinue. The  general  courses  of  today  represent  experiments  to  articu- 
late unassimilated  units  of  instruction  bequeathed  from  the  single 
curriculum  of  the  elementary  school  and  from  the  multiple  curricula 
of  the  high  school. 

1.  General  mathematics  is  an  articulation  of  arithmetic  with 
algebra,  intuitive  geometry  and  other  secondary  courses. 

2.  General  social  science  is  an  articulation  of  elementary  school 
history,  civics,  and  geography  with  ancient  history,  European  his- 
tory, community  civics,  vocational  civics,  and  elementary  economics. 

3.  General  science  is  an  articulation  of  nature  study  with  biol- 
ogy, physics,  chemistry,  and  physiography. 

4.  Prevocational  training,  or  the  general  shop  for  home  me- 
chanics, is  an  articulation  of  manual  training  with  vocational  training. 

5.  General  home  economics  is  an  articulation  of  elementary- 
school  cooking  and  sewing  with  vocational  household  arts. 

6.  The  elementary-school  courses  in  English  composition,  tech- 
nical language,  reading,  and  spelling  have  been  articulated  with  sec- 
ondary-school courses  in  English  and  literature.  In  a  few  experi- 
ments foreign  languages  have  been  coordinated  with  English. 

7.  The  health  program  of  the  elementary  school,  designed  for 
all  pupils,  has  been  assimilated  with  the  secondary-school  ph3rsical 
training,  gymnasium,  swimming  pool,  and  hygiene  instruction;  there 
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has  been  an  assimilation  into  a  heajth  program  for  all  pupils  of  the 
athletic  school  team  contests  of  the  secondary  school. 

8.  Music  and  art  have  become  constants  for  the  full  three  years 
of  the  junior  high-school  program  of  studies ;  there  has  been  intro- 
duced an  extension  of  fine  arts  through  the  electives  offered  by  music 
and  art  clubs  in  the  school  activities  program. 

9.  Commercial  education  has  become  part  both  of  the  required 
and  elective  courses;  introductory  business  practice  or  junior  busi- 
ness training  has  entered  as  a  required  constant  in  the  eighth  year. 

Ttvo  Transitional  Steps. — By  its  general  courses  of  study,  the 
junior  high-school  program  of  studies  has  become  an  articulated 
composite  of  elementary  and  secondary  courses.  The  first  transi- 
tional step  from  the  single  curriculum  of  the  elementary  school  is  an 
enlarged  enriched  curriculum,  designed  "to  help  each  child  to  ex- 
plore his  own  aptitudes."  In  the  junior  high-school  program  of 
studies  also  are  found  electives  that  pupils  may  "make  provisional 
choices  of  the  kinds  of  work  to  which  they  will  devote  themselves." 
Thus  a  second  transitional  step  is  taken  to  the  senior  high  school, 
where  in  the  statement  of  the  Commission  "training  in  the  fields 
thus  chosen"  should  be  given. 

ConstantS'With-Variables  Curriculum, — It  is  not  yet  determined 
whether  we  may  properly  speak  of  differentiated  curricula  in  the 
junior  high  school.  We  have  electives  with  an  increasing  body  of 
constants.  Dr.  Leonard  V.  Koos  has  designated  the  junior  high 
school  program  of  studies  as  a  Constants-with- Variables  Curricu- 
lum. This  characterization  best  defines  the  plan  of  constants  and 
electives  which  most  generally  prevails  today. 

The  junior  high-school  schedule  of  classes,  as  determined  by 
a  questionnaire  submitted  a  year  ago,  reveals  a  predominating  ten- 
dency to  organization  on  the  basis  of  six  one'clock  hour  periods.  The 
program  of  studies  conforms  to  this  organization.  There  are  in 
general  practice  four  major  constants:  English,  social  studies,  sci- 
ence, and  mathematics,  required  and  continuous  through  the  three 
years;  a  fifth  period  is  devoted  to  fine  and  practical  arts;  a  sixth 
period  is  partly  set  aside  for  organized  school  activities ;  school  health 
and  guidance  are  part  period  courses  of  the  fifth  and  sixth  periods. 

The  reduction  of  time  allotment  to  constants  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  junior  high  school  in  part  provides  time  for  electives ;  in  some 
cases  electives  are  offered  by  increasing  time  allotted  to  constants. 
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e.g.,  in  science  and  practical  arts;  in  other  cases  electives  become 
part  of  the  school  activities  period,  e.  g.,  music  and  art  clubs,  Eng- 
lish clubs,  social  service  clubs,  science  clubs,  craft  clubs,  industrial 
and  household  arts,  clubs,  etc. 

Electives. — Electives  include  foreign  languages,  science,  com- 
mercial courses,  additional  shop  time  for  technical  courses,  and 
vocational  industrial  work;  in  a  gradually  diminishing  d^ree,  the 
former  first  year  high-school  electives  of  algebra,  biology,  ancient 
history,  etc.,  are  offered.  These  electives  are  the  initial  and  pro- 
visional choices  which  inaugurate  the  later  differentiated  curricula 
of  the  senior  high  school.  Leading  to  the  academic  curriculum  is 
the  foreign  language  elective;  leading  to  the  scientific  or  technical 
curriculum  are  general  science  and  increased  shop  work ;  leading  to 
the  commercial  curriculum  are  junior  business  training,  business 
writing,  bookkeeping,  commercial  mathematics,  and  typewriting; 
leading  to  the  vocational  curriculum  is  the  half-time  provision  for 
Smith-Hughes  work  pursued  either  in  or  outside  the  jimior  high- 
school  building;  leading  to  the  fine  arts  curriculum  are  the  required 
courses  in  art  and  music,  the  electives  offered  in  the  school  activities 
period,  and  the  credit  given  for  outside  teaching. 

Five  differentiated  curricula  are,  therefore,  inaugurated  by 
initial  electives  in  the  junior  high  school:  1,  the  academic;  2,  the 
technical  or  scientific  (both  college  preparatory  curricula) ;  3,  the  fine 
arts  curriculum  (frequently  with  college  outlet) ;  4,  commercial  (oc- 
casionally with  college  opportunity),  and  5,  the  vocational  curriculum. 

Mr.  Frank  G.  Pickell,  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
Schools  of  Cleveland,  Ohio,  read  the  following  paper: 

THE  JUNIOR  HIGH  SCHOOL  AND  COLLEGE  ENTRANCE 

REQUIREMENTS 

Assistant   Superintendent   Frank  G.   Pickell, 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

In  June,  1922,  there  were  graduated  from  Cleveland's  ten  senior 
high  schools  1,339  boys  and  girls.  In  January,  1923,  754  boys  and 
girls  were  graduated.  Thus  in  one  academic  year  2,093  boys  and 
girls  were  graduated.  On  December  22,  1922,  the  total  enrollment 
in  all  grades  in  Cleveland's  schools  was  115,750.  Of  this  total  38,406 
boys  and  girls  were  in  grades  7  to  12  inclusive.    On  December  21, 
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1922,  the  total  enrollment  in  the  Detroit  schools  was  122,558.     Of 
this  total  37,374  boys  and  girls  were  in  grades  7  to  12  inclusive. 

The  following  table  shows  the  distribution  by  grades  of  all  pupils 
enrolled  in  grades  7  to  12  inclusive  in  Cleveland  and  in  Detroit,  and 
the  per  cent  of  the  total  in  each  grade. 


Cleveland 

Enrollment  at 
Grade     date  Dec.  22.  '22 


7  10,912 

8  8,991 

9  8,235 


Detroit 

Per  cent  of  total       Enrollment  at         Per  cent  of  total 
in  each  grade  date  Dec.  22,  '22         in  each  grade 


Junior  High  School 

28.41  9,480 

23.41  8,493 

21.44  8,802 


25.36 
22.73 
23.55 


-Total 

28,138 

73.26                           26,775 
Senior  High  School 

71.64 

10 

4,995 

13.01                            5,162 

13.81 

11 

3,078 

8.01                            3,236 

8.66 

12 

2,195 

5.72                            2,201 

5.89 

Sub-Total      10,268 
Total  38,406 


26.74 
100.00 


10,599 
37,374 


28.36 
100.00 


In  Cleveland  more  than  73  per  cent  of  the  total  enrollment  in 
the  six  upper  grades  are  in  the  junior  high  grades.  In  Detroit  more 
than  71  per  cent  are  in  these  grades.  And  of  the  28,138  boys  and 
girls  in  Qeveland's  junior  high  grades  some  25,500  will  never  reach 
the  twelfth  grade  of  the  senior  high  school.  The  facts  of  this  dis- 
tribution of  pupils,  with  some  variation,  of  course,  hold  for  all  parts 
of  the  country. 

The  best  interests  of  all  concerned  will  be  served  if  we  teach 
this  group  of  28,138  material  of  interest  and  value  within  itself 
rather  than  to  teach  them  with  the  remote,  and  in  25,500  instances, 
the  erroneous  objective  of  college  entrance  in  mind.  I  am  much  con- 
cerned that  this  new  unit  shall  be  a  period  of  developing  habits,  of 
training  children  to  think,  to  image,  to  plan,  to  execute,  and  of 
arousing  abiding  interests  and  ideals.  Our  task  in  this  period  is  so 
far  removed  from  the  job  of  taking  pupils  through  courses  designed 
to  meet  college  entrance  requirements  some  four,  five  or  six  years 
later  that,  I  am  quite  sure,  the  junior  high  school  will  profit  if  it  can 
remain  entirely  free  from  college  entrance  entanglements.  From  the 
standpoint  alone  of  persistency  in  school  this  suggestion  is  the  right 
one  to  follow. 
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We  have  now  experimented  some  eight  or  ten  years  with  the 
mechanics  of  reorganizing  the  secondary-school  years.  The  pre- 
ponderance of  evidence  is  in  favor  of  organizing  the  junior  high 
school  as  a  separate  unit.  And  I  may  add  that  the  experience  of 
those  who  have  worked  in  six-year  schools  is  also  favorable  to  some 
type  of  organization  other  than  the  six-year  school.  In  Qeveland 
and  in  Detroit  where  the  six-year  school  has  been  given  as  thorough 
a  trial  as  can  be  found  anywhere,  the  decision  is  decidedly  unfavor- 
able to  the  six-year  organization.  There  are  many  arguments  both 
in  theory  and  in  practice  against  organizing  the  six  years  as  one  imit, 
except  in  small  systems  where  economic  and  administrative  necessity 
make  this  type  of  organization  mandatory.  But  even  in  the  six-year 
organization  the  junior  and  senior  divisions  should  be  distinct. 

Now  all  this  is  far  from  saying  that  there  should  not  be  the 
closest  kind  of  co-operation  between  the  junior  and  senior  divisions. 
It  does  mean,  however,  that  the  early  years  of  the  secondary  system 
demand  a  different  kind  of  treatment  from  those  of  the  later  years. 

If  the  movement  to  organize  the  seventh,  eighth,  and  ninth 
grades  as  a  unit  is  right,  we  have  not  only  the  argument  of  the  num- 
ber of  pupils  who  should  be  given  an  education  independent  of  any 
and  all  restrictions  of  college  entrance  requirements,  but  we  have 
the  added  argument  that  unless  the  ninth  grade  is  removed  from 
the  accrediting  relationship  to  the  college,  the  four-year  high  school 
will  become  a  sort  of  dismembered  institution  and  the  junior  high 
school  will  remain  what  it  now  is,  a  disjointed  institution.  That 
ninth  grade  is  like  a  sore  thumb  now.  It  is  or  is  being  taken  away 
from  the  senior  high  school.  Shall  the  senior  high  school  be  com- 
pelled still  to  retain  sovereign  control  over  a  grade  in  the  administra- 
tion of  which  it  has  lost  or  is  losing  actual  control  ?  And  shall  the 
junior  high  school  be  compelled  to  run  as  a  sort  of  two-ring  circus, — 
one  ring  consisting  of  the  seventh  and  eighth  grades  and  the  other 
ring  of  the  ninth  grade  ?  Even  the  most  casual  observer  knows  that 
the  junior  high  school  ninth  grade  has  not  been  radically  changed 
from  the  traditional  ninth  grade  and  will  not  be  so  long  as  it  is 
hemmed  in  and  hampered  on  every  hand  by  restrictions  due  to  col- 
lege entrance  requirements  or  senior  high  school  standards  imposed. 

Now  the  simplest  and  most  sensible  arrangement  will  be  to  re- 
lease that  ninth  grade  to  the  junior  high  school  and  place  only  the 
senior  high  grades, — namely,  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth,  in  accredit- 
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ing  relationship  to  the  college.  Let  the  colleges  specify  that  not  more 
than  twelve  units  of  work  shall  be  required  for  entrance,  all  of  which 
shall  be  done  in  the  tenth,  eleventh,  and  twelfth  grades.  This  will 
solve  a  multitude  of  problems,  simplify  the  articulation  of  the  junior 
and  senior  high  schools  and  obviate  at  once  any  and  all  transfer  of 
credits  from  the  junior  to  the  senior  high  school. 

Under  this  plan  the  junior  high  school  could  really  operate  as 
a  unit  and  the  senior  high  as  a  unit.  The  junior  high  school  could 
practice  flexible  promotion  and  send  pupils  to  the  senior  high  school 
as  soon  as  or  whenever  their  best  interests  would  thus  be  served- 
No  question  of  credits  need  ever  arise.  Those  entering  the  senior 
high  school  could  be  placed  in  the  work  for  which  they  were  pre- 
pared and  upon  the  completion  of  eleven  or  twelve  units  be  gradu- 
ated. This  plan  would  lend  itself  readily  to  a  program  of  economy 
of  time  about  which  we  have  heard  so  much. 

It  is  perhaps  premature  to  lay  down  for  the  colleges  a  new  set 
of  requirements  for  entrance,  based  upon  work  done  in  the  three- 
year  senior  high  school.  The  college  authorities  will  want  to  say 
something  upon  the  subject,  no  doubt.  But  it  may  not  be  out  of 
place  to  suggest  explicitly  how  the  proposed  plan  could  be  put  into 
operation. 

The  average  North  Central  College  or  University  requires  now 
for  admission 

English 3  units 

Mathematics     ) 

Foreign  Lang,  j 

Social  Science 1     " 

Laboratory  Science 1     " 

Elcctives 5     " 

Total  15  units 

Under  the  proposed  program  the  requirements  state  in  terms  of 
units  might  be: 

A  major  of 3  units 

Two  minors  of..      2     '*      each 
Electives   5     ** 

Total    12     " 

Suggestion :  At  least  nine  of  the  twelve  units  to  be  in  academic 
subjects.    English  to  be  offered  either  as  a  major  or  a  minor. 
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The  only  point  of  difficulty  at  present  is  likely  to  be  found  in 
the  mathematics  and  foreign  language  requirements  because  both  of 
these  subjects  may  be  begun  in  the  junior  high  school  and  in  these 
subjects  the  content  of  courses  is  about  as  set  as  adamant  To  avoid 
any  present  misunderstanding  content  minima  can  be  established  in 
these  two  subjects.  In  presenting  these  units  the  requirements  may 
state  that  not  less  than  the  work  equivalent  to  the  completion  of  plane 
geometry  in  mathematics  and  not  less  than  the  completion  of  Caesar 
or  what  is  now  second-year  work  in  a  modern  language  can  be 
accepted. 

There  is  no  question  in  my  mind  that  this  program  which  delays 
definitely  the  actual  preparation  for  college  entrance  to  the  tenth-year 
of  the  high  school  will  make  for  better  college  preparation  than  now 
is  the  case.  Pupils  are  older,  they  have  had  more  time  in  which  to 
decide  what  they  intend  to  do  and  there  will  be  less  flitting  from  one 
subject  to  another  than  now  prevails,  when  it  is  no  uncommon  thing 
for  a  high-school  pupil  to  earn  nearly  half  of  his  sixteen  units  in 
the  ninth  year  courses.  This  proposed  program  is  preventing  a 
scattering  of  effort  in  the  senior  high  school  will  call  for  continued 
study  on  the  part  of  the  pupils  in  fewer  lines  of  work  carried  over 
a  longer  period  of  time. 

Mr.  H.  H.  Ryan^  Supervisor  of  Junior  High  Schools  of 
St.  Louis,  Missouri,  read  his  paper,  The  Goi^rnment  of  the  School. 

THE    GOVERNMENT    OF   THE    SCHOOL 

Supervisor  of  Junior  High  Schools,  H.  H.  Ryan, 

St.  Louis,  Missouri 

In  a  discussion  of  the  problem  of  government  in  the  junior  high 
school  we  can  start  from  G.  Stanley  Hall's  conclusion  that  the  ap- 
proach of  adolescence  brings  a  radical  change  in  the  child's  attitude 
toward  government.  You  will  remember  the  ancient  m3rth  which 
describes  the  beginning  of  social  consciousness  in  the  human  race. 
It  seems  that  originally  men's  bodies  consisted  of  just  twice  what 
they  now  do.  Each  man  had  four  leg,  four  arms,  two  heads,  and 
so  on.  Men  were  unbearably  selfish,  and  spent  their  days  quarreling 
with  each  other.  The  gods  finally  tired  of  this  and  decided  to  do 
something  to  make  men  more  considerate  of  each  other.  They 
finally  hit  upon  the  plan  of  slicing  each  man  into  two  parts  and 
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sending  each  half  on  its  way  to  maintain  a  separate  existence.  It 
soon  developed  that  each  half  man  was  spending  a  good  deal  of  time 
thinking  about  the  other  half;  and  so  it  came  about  that  unselfish- 
ness was  bom  into  the  world. 

The  typical  junior  high  school  child  is  just  reaching  that  stage 
of  his  existence.  It  is  often  true  in  the  case  of  a  given  boy  that  a 
certain  twelve-year-old  girl  is  the  first  person  in  his  life  for  whose 
happiness  he  feels  a  genuine  and  absolutely  untaught  concern;  she 
is  the  first  whose  opinions  of  his  appearance  ring  true  and  sensible ; 
she  is  the  first  before  whom  he  will  die  rather  than  be  humiliated. 
Many  a  teacher  has  been  astounded  to  see  the  meek  and  docile  lad 
of  yesterday  explode  under  a  rebuke  offered  him  today  in  the  pres- 
ence of  the  class.  The  young  gentleman  has  just  discovered  the 
better  half  of  the  race,  and  that  discovery  has  served  to  impress  him 
with  the  necessity  of  saving  his  face  on  all  occasions,  as  our  friends 
the  Orientals  would  put  it. 

At  this  point  the  boy,  especially,  loses  his  docility,  his  willing- 
ness to  accept  unqualified  and  unexplained  directions  from  his  elders. 
He  begins  to  regard  these  things  as  whims  and  indeed  many  of  them 
are.  A  rebellious  streak  appears,  which  manifests  itself  not  only  in 
matters  of  government,  but  in  matters  of  instruction.  He  is  inclined 
to  regard  correct  forms  of  speech  as  parts  of  a  code  superimposed 
by  his  powerful  elders  to  the  exclusion  of  the  more  picturesque  and 
expressive  language  of  the  playground,  and  for  no  visible  purpose 
except  that  said  elders  may  have  their  way  about  it. 

There  is  no  logical  response  which  the  school  can  make  to  the 
change  in  attitude  toward  government  except  a  change  in  the  plan 
of  the  government  of  the  school.  If  this  is  not  done  there  will  be  a 
tremendous  loss  somewhere.  Those  children  who  possess  initiative 
and  determination  will  be  at  outs  with  the  teachers ;  those  who  can 
be  coerced  will  meet  that  fate  and  lose  their  birthright  of  divine 
spirit  in  return  for  peace  and  quiet.  Those  who  can  be  overcome 
through  personal  palaver  will  go  over  to  the  enemy,  the  teacher,  and 
fall  into  disrepute  among  their  fellows. 

At  the  junior  high-school  age  I  believe  there  is  but  one  way  of 
making  a  whole  school  feel  that  the  children  and  the  teachers  and 
the  parents  are  all  on  one  side  of  the  game  against  ignorance  and 
vice ;  and  that  is  by  promoting  children  from  the  ranks  to  places  in 
the  council  of  war.    This  is  not  for  the  sake  of  giving  the  children 
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more  privil^es,  nor  to  set  a  lower  standard  for  behavior.  It  is  not 
necessary  to  make  an  administrative  change  in  order  to  make  the 
child  feel  his  wishes  more  keenly  nor  to  suit  the  procedure  more  to 
those  wishes.  The  thing  that  is  necessary  is  that  he  sense  the  funda- 
mentally benevolent  character  of  government  in  general,  and  give 
his  allegiance  to  it ;  to  this  end  it  is  essential  that  he  have  a  part  in 
the  government  to  which  he  is  subject  and,  above  all,  that  he  come 
to  feel  a  share  of  the  responsibility  for  the  success  of  that  government 
in  accomplishing  its  immediate  and  remote  ends. 

I  will  assume  for  this  discussion  that  the  entire  rotmd  table  will 
agree  that  the  government  of  a  school  must  accomplish  two  things: 

1.  Achieve  effective  and  efficient  control  and  direction  of  the 
school. 

2.  Provide  training  in  citizenship. 

Almost  since  the  beginnings  of  education  in  this  country  there 
has  been  recognition  of  the  duty  of  the  school  to  prepare  the  pupil 
for  his  function  as  a  member  of  a  democratic  community.  For  many 
years  it  was  hoped  that  this  would  be  accomplished  by  the  academic 
study  of  government.  Soon,  however,  the  necessity  for  laboratory 
training  in  citizenship  was  sensed  and  attempts  were  made  to  provide 
it.  There  were  mock  trials,  dramatizations  of  the  Constitutional  Con- 
vention and  similar  historical  assemblies.  We  have  been  very  slow 
to  realize  that  it  is  quite  essential  that  the  situation  in  which  the  child 
is  to  learn  government  be  such  as  to  appeal  to  him  on  its  own  merits — 
by  reason  of  a  real  and  immediate  value  to  him  of  the  legislative  and 
executive  acts  in  which  he  takes  part. 

It  is  certainly  true  that  the  junior  high  school,  of  all  the  divisions 
of  education,  must  provide  for  learning  government  through  active 
participation ;  this  new  institution  is  unique  in  that  it  retains  and 
trains  a  type  of  pupil  not  often  seen  in  the  intermediate  grades ;  the 
type  who  to  be  taught  effectively  must  have  real  situations  put  before 
him.  He  makes  nothing  out  of  abstract  discussion.  He  is  the  "show- 
me"  type.  Later  on  he  will  take  part  in  politics,  whether  we  touch 
the  subject  in  school  or  not.  But  the  school  is  his  only  chance  to  be 
taught  political  ideals  which  reach  beyond  mere  expediency  or  petty 
narrow  motives.  It  is  he  who  if  untaught  will  fall  prey  most  readily 
to  the  unscrupulous  ward  heeler  who  is  in  a  position  to  offer  priv- 
ileges or  immunities  in  return  for  votes.  Without  instruction  he 
will  not  see  far-reaching  consequences  of  simple  political  acts. 
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There  is  another  type  of  child  who  deeply  needs  to  be  initiated 
into  politics  during  his  school  days,  and  that  is  the  future  college 
graduate.  The  fact  that  the  government  of  cities  is  largely  in  the 
hands  of  uneducated  people  is  due  partly  to  the  fact  that  the  college 
graduate  traditionally  takes  very  little  active  interest  in  the  affairs 
of  the  local  government.  He  regards  politics  as  a  dirty  business  and, 
never  having  come  into  active  touch  with  it,  he  remains  aloof. 

In  offering  a  pupil  the  opportunity  of  participating  in  the  gov- 
ernment of  the  school  there  is  one  principle  which  must  be  borne  in 
mind.  If  his  political  activities  are  to  result  for  him  in  social  growth 
he  must  be  actuated  by  motives  which  are  clear  and  genuine  to  him. 
It  is  vital,  therefore,  that  only  those  matters  be  placed  in  his  hands 
the  basic  philosophy  of  which  he  can  understand  and  agree  with. 
The  regulation  of  traffic  in  the  halls  and  lunchroom  meets  this  re- 
quirement ;  the  preparation  of  the  budget  for  extra-curricular  activ- 
ities; the  planning  of  an  entertainment  to  back  this  budget;  the  di- 
rection of  a  clean-up  campaign ;  the  awarding  of  student  honors  on 
the  basis  of  definite  regulations ;  the  maintenance  of  order  at  athletic 
games.  Accordingly  there  should  be  machinery  provided  to  enable 
the  pupils  to  take  the  initiative  and  responsibility  for  this  type  of 
activity. 

Recently  I  undertook  to  get  the  opinions  of  both  pupils  and 
teachers  on  the  workings  of  our  student  government  features.  The 
questionnaire  to  the  pupils  asked  two  main  questions :  first,  whether 
they  liked  the  Blewett  plan  better  than  the  old  style  plan  of  school 
government ;  second,  whether  they  thought  it  worked  better.  In  an- 
swer to  the  first  the  opinions  were  about  ten  to  one  in  favor  of  the 
affirmative;  in  the  second  about  six  to  one.  Evidently  the  pupils 
were  surer  of  their  own  reaction  than  of  the  effectiveness  of  the 
plan.  The  unfavorable  comments  from  the  pupils  were  largely  ob- 
jections to  alleged  favoritism  shown  by  traffic  officers  to  their  friends 
and  to  special  privileges  allowed  these  police,  such  as  that  of  breaking 
into  the  lunchroom  line  without  waiting  for  turn.  One  youngster 
expressed  himself  thus,  however,  about  the  whole  proposition  of 
pupil  participation  in  government:  **If  the  teacher  were  there,  I 
would  think  I  had  to  be  quiet ;  this  way  I  live  up  to  my  self-respect.'* 

The  questionnaire  to  the  parents  was  as  follows,  omitting  the 
introductory  paragraph;  the  ratio  of  the  answers  is  shown  in  each 
case: 
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Question  1.    Does  the  plan  seem  to  be  superior  to  the  traditional 

method,  in  which  the  government  of  the  school  was  a 
matter  between  teacher  and  individual  pupil? 
17  "Yes"  to  1  "No." 
Question  2.    Does  the  pupil  seem  more  or  less  inclined  to  fed  that 

he  is  getting  a  "square  deal"  in  matters  of  discipline? 
44  "Yes"  to  1  "No." 
Question  3.    Does  he  seem  to  take  more  or  less  interest  in  having 

the  school  well  behaved? 

44  "Yes"  to  1  "No." 
Question  4.    Has  the  plan  affected  his  attitude  toward  his  teachers — 

i.  e.,  is  he  more  cordial  or  more  antagonistic  than  under 
the  other  kind  of  school  government? 

12  "Favorably"  to  1  "Unfavorably"  to  4  "No 
change." 
Question  5.    Has  it  apparently  aflfected  his  behavior  at  home?  How? 

3  "Favorably"  to  1  "Unfavorably"  to  1  "No 
change." 
Question  6.    Does  it  seem  to  teach  him  anything  which  he  might 

not  get  under  the  other  plan — ^as,  for  instance,  habits 
and  ideals  of  later  value  to  him  as  a  citizen  of  St. 
Louis? 

11  "Yes"  to  1  "No." 
Remarks: 

This  questionnaire  elicited  a  flood  of  very  gratifying  general 
comments.    All  together  the  idea  seems  to  be  meeting  with  approval. 

RURAL  AND  SMALL  HIGH  SCHOOL  CONFERENCE 

Principal  Qaude  P.  Briggs  of  Lakewood  High  School,  Lake- 
wood,  Ohio,  presided  over  the  conference  of  Rural  and  Small  High 
Schools. 

Mr.  Cecil  K.  Reiff,  Principal  of  Central  High  School, 
Muskogee,  Oklahoma,  read  his  paper. 

SOCIAL  LIFE  OF  PUPILS 

Principal  Cecil  K.  Reiff,  Central  High  School, 

Muskogee,  Oklahoma 

We  are  in  an  age  of  educational  development.  Today  the  high 
schools,  no  longer  the  schools  of  a  select  few,  are  crowded  witii  an 
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increasing  number  of  students  of  diversified  interests  and  abilities, 
widely  varying  in  social  status,  physical  aptitudes,  mental  capacities, 
and  life  purposes.  Furthermore,  but  a  small  percentage  of  our  stu- 
dents is  graduated  from  high  school  and  even  a  smaller  percentage 
enters  higher  institutions  of  learning.  The  ability  of  students  to 
apply  knowledge  of  life  realities  is  the  test  of  the  modern  high  school. 
Certainly  it  is  a  good  token  that  educational  literature  is  filled  with 
discussions  of  the  socialized  recitations,  socialized  curriculum,  social 
environment,  social  efficiency,  social  relationships,  social  growth, 
social  consciousness,  etc.  In  fact,  all  education,  in  its  very  incep- 
tion, is  social.  The  high  school  holds  a  strategic  position  in  the  so- 
cialization process. 

In  order  to  broaden  the  field  of  our  study,  we  have  sought  in- 
formation from  three  sources,  namely, — ^high-school  principals,  high- 
school  students,  and  citizen  taxpayers,  mostly  patrons.  Mrs.  J.  C. 
Winders,  Head  Coimcilor  for  girls,  made  a  survey  of  the  social 
activities  of  about  seven  hundred  upper  class  students,  in  the  Mus- 
kogee Central  High  School.  A  similar  survey  was  made  of  the  rural 
high  schools  of  Muskogee  county  and  also  of  a  few  rural  com- 
munities of  other  states.  We  shall  first  consider  some  practical  as- 
pects of  present-day  conditions,  then  outline  some  conceptions  of 
school  responsibility,  with  a  view  to  suggesting  desirable  reorganiza- 
tions. 

That  high-school  administrators  feel  the  need  of  creating  stu- 
dent experiences  which  will  vitalize  the  cardinal  social  objective  of 
secondary  education  is  manifested  in  various  schools  through  the 
following  activities :  picture  shows,  glee  clubs,  athletics,  student  gov- 
ernment organizations,  socialized  recitations,  adviser  groups,  cultural 

reading,  departmental  clubs,  High  Y,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  dramatics,  de- 
bating, class  parties,  music,  art,  literary  clubs,  group  projects,  as- 
sembly programs,  fairs,  skating,  hikes,  etc ,  junior  civic  organiza- 
tions, "Meet  My  Friend"  days,  activity  periods  in  school,  finding 
and  broadening  courses,  choruses,  orchestras,  bands,  visitors'  weeks, 
school  dances,  definite  instruction  in  morals  and  manners,  personal 
betterment  days,  radio,  picnics,  and  social  hours,  together  with  many 
minor  activities.  Of  course,  no  one  school  is  attempting  all  the  above. 
In  fact,  one  principal  is  of  the  serious  opinion  that  we  have  too  many 
social  activities,  including  athletics,  and  he  would  not  have  any  social 
activities  outside  of  school  before  the  senior  year.    On  the  contrary. 
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one  principal  would  bring  as  many  social  activities  as  possible  into 
the  school.  Among  many  other  purely  social  activities  his  school 
offers  noon  and  Saturday  night  dances. 

The  majority  of  parents,  students,  and  high-school  principals 
agree  on  the  activities  which  are  detrimental  to  the  life  of  students. 
They  place  dancing  first ;  car  riding  second,  and  miscellaneous  par- 
ties third.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  late  hours  constitute  the 
detrimental  feature  of  the  activity.  In  the  rural  districts  surveyed, 
twenty-two  per  cent  of  the  students  dance  and  eighty  per  cent  attend 
church  socials,  while  in  the  city  of  Muskogee  about  fifty  per  cent 
attend  dances  and  about  seventy  per  cent  attend  church  functions. 

Apparently  some  rural  high  schools  are  not  taking  advantage 
of  the  opportunities  to  develop  wholesome,  social  experiences  for 
their  students.  One  rural  high  school  has  neither  club  meetings  nor 
class  meetings.  Students  in  this  school  depend  almost  entirely  on 
athletics  for  social  life.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  we  who  have 
thought  that  rural  students  lacked  variety  of  social  life  may  well 
consider  the  following  facts:  out  of  fourteen  activities,  the  median 
for  student  participation  for  seven  hundred  eleven  students  of  Mus- 
kogee Senior  High  School  is  eight  for  boys  and  nine  for  girls.  For 
three  hundred  ninety-four  students  of  rural  high  schools  the  median 
is  eight  for  boys  and  nin6  for  girls. 

I  believe  we  should  take  the  position  that  the  schools  should  not 
exercise  further  control  over  outside  social  activities.  We  have  the 
Y.  M.  C.  A.,  Y.  W.  C.  A.,  girl  and  boy  scouts,  community  centers, 
churches,  and  many  social  and  civic  organizations,  all  making  such  a 
demand  upon  the  same  class  of  children,  that  we  need,  not  a  wider 
jurisdiction,  but  a  better  balanced  social  program.  Evidence  shows 
that  boys  and  girls  who  are  in  one  or  more  social  activities  usually 
have  their  entire  week  scheduled,  while  boys  and  girls  who  need  the 
social  value  to  be  gained  in  such  agencies  are  not  touched  at  all. 
Eighty-five  per  cent  of  high-school  principals  would  have  the  high- 
school  exercise  no  control  over  social  activities  given  under  any  other 
auspices  than  the  high  school.  Eighty-two  per  cent  of  the  students 
prefer  school  supervision  of  social  activities.  Parents  appreciate 
school  activities,  but  express  regret  that  so  many  civic,  community, 
church,  and  school  activities  demand  so  much  of  the  time  of  their 
children. 
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When  we  assume  control  of  all  the  social  life  of  the  children, 
we  become  corporate  in  character  and  rob  the  home  of  its  long- 
established  entity.  The  paternalism  fostered  by  a  wide  control  of 
outside  social  life  of  students  is  alarming.  There  must  be  a  limit  to 
the  scope  of  the  responsibility  of  the  high  school,  for  taxpayers 
cannot  afford  to  pay  for  school  services  which  are  duplicating  other 
agencies  in  the  community.  Moreover,  we  must  respect  the  sanctity 
and  importance  of  the  home  because  our  schools  will  rise  or  fall  as 
the  home  rises  or  falls. 

Thus  far  I  have  dealt  with  opinions  and  practices  of  those  im- 
mediately involved  with  the  social  life  of  high  school  students  hoping, 
thereby,  to  give  in  a  few  brief  paragraphs  a  setting  for  further 
analysis  of  some  conceptions  of  school  responsibility.  In  this  an- 
alysis we  must  consider  the  following  questions :  First — what  is  our 
objective?  Second — what  pupil  experiences  are  involved  in  reach- 
ing the  objective?  Third — ^by  what  agencies,  and  through  what 
activities  may  the  experiences  be  provided  ? 

Our  high  schools,  formerly  the  ladder  by  which  a  chosen  few 
promising  lads  climbed  into  the  classical  colleges,  have  sought  in- 
tellectual discipline  and  the  accumulation  of  facts  as  the  basis  of 
their  curriculum.  Even  in  our  democracy,  too  often  the  teacher 
remained  a  despot  for  curriculum  enforcement  with  the  sole  aim  to 
cover  pages  of  grammar,  or  lines  of  Caesar  or  propositions  of  geom- 
etry, without  realizing  that  the  real  purpose  was  to  develop  the  capac- 
ities of  a  human  individual.  Thanks  to  the  present  hmnanistic  educa- 
tional revolution  we  are  now  beginning  to  teach  children,  rather  than 
books.  It  is  significant  that  the  Commission  on  the  Reorganization 
of  Secondary  Education  places  ethical  character  and  worthy  use  of 
leisure  as  two  of  the  Seven  Cardinal  Principles  of  Secondary  Educa- 
tion. To  quote  from  the  report  of  the  Commission:  "Education  in 
a  democracy,  both  within  and  without  the  school,  should  develop  in 
each  individual  the  knowledge,  interests,  ideals,  habits,  and  powers 
whereby  he  will  find  his  place  and  use  that  place  to  shape  both  him- 
self and  society  toward  ever  nobler  ends."  Our  chief  objective  is 
to  develop  body,  mind,  and  spirit  into  an  enriched  personality  which 
has  leadership  and  initiative,  enabling  the  individual  to  mingle  freely, 
happily,  and  helpfully  with  his  civic  and  social  associates. 

Student  activities  leading  to  this  objective  are  numerous,  as 
shown  above.    I  have  grouped  them  under  fourteen  heads — athletics, 
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movies,  club  meetings,  class  meetings,  plays  and  entertainments,  pic- 
nics, parties,  church  socials,  dancing,  scouting,  auto  and  sleigh  riding, 
reading  good  books,  radio,  and  music. 

Agencies  now  provided  to  offer  the  above  experiences  are: 
libraries,  community  service,  churches,  young  men  and  young  women 
Christian  associations,  farm  organizations,  athletic  associations,  boys' 
and  girls'  clubs,  boy  and  girl  scouts,  the  high  school,  private, 
parochial,  fraternal,  and  philanthropic  institutions.  It  is  evident 
that  the  high  school  is  but  one  factor  in  the  socialization  process  and 
that  there  is  considerable  overlapping  of  effort  Therefore,  is  it  not 
reasonable  to  urge  that  in  the  near  future  each  community  will  have 
a  supreme  council,  composed  of  an  administrator  from  each  agency, 
to  co-ordinate  the  activities  and  to  make  certain  that  all  classes  of 
children  are  benefitted? 

In  a  broad  sense,  it  is  our  duty  to  organize  and  humanize  our 
school  so  as  to  cultivate  an  appreciation  of,  and  a  desire  for  accom- 
plishments, attitudes,  habits,  and  abilities  which  students  may  use  in 
after  life  to  recreate  themselves  in  their  leisure  hours,  and  which  will 
enable  them  to  be  of  greater  service  to  society.  In  carrying  out  the 
above,  the  modern  high  school  will  provide  —  auditoriums,  gym- 
nasiums, dining  rooms,  motion  pictures,  libraries,  plays,  clubs,  class 
meetings,  mass  athletics,  group  singing,  student  participation  in 
school  government,  art,  music,  radio,  and  various  other  activities, 
curricular  and  extra-curricular,  which  will  aid  in  the  attainment  of 
the  social  objective. 

The  high  school  which  succeeds,  however,  will  provide  one  other 
indispensable  factor.  The  factor  to  which  I  refer  is  more  or  less 
idealistic,  I  admit.  It  is  the  human  element.  A  human  faculty,  social 
beings  everyone,  must  meet  the  student.  A  principal,  with  a  human 
understanding  of,  a  keen  respect  for,  and  a  sympathetic  interest  in 
children  and  child  life,  will  find  no  trouble  in  providing  social  in- 
terests and  experiences. 

We  must  also  humanize  our  curriculum.  Advertisers  and  sales- 
men have  long  recognized  the  value  of  adding  human  interest  to  the 
goods  they  sell.  High-school  teachers  are  beginning  to  realize  this 
potent  force.  In  this  age  of  medians,  norms,  standards,  correlations, 
and  quotients,  I  sometimes  wonder  if  we  are  not  obscuring  some 
very  important  human  elements.  When  considering  I.Q.'s  and 
E.Q.'s  perhaps  we  should  also  consider  some  H.Q.'s  (Human.  Honor, 
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Home  Quotients),  or  S.Q/s  (Social,  Service,  Sympathy  Quotients), 
or  M.Q/s  (Moral,  Manhood,  Manual  Quotients),  or  W.Q.'s  (Will- 
power, Womanhood,  Work  Quotients),  etc.  It  may  be  possible  that 
some  of  our  high  I.Q/s  with  low  H.Q/s  will  occupy  our  prisons, 
while  some  of  the  low  I.Q/s  with  high  M.Q/s  or  S.Q/s  will  become 
lasting  beneficiaries  to  society  and  to  posterity.  What  a  change  will 
occur  when  we  all  lift  the  word  "sacred"  from  before  the  word 
curriculum  and  place  it  before  the  word  youth !  When  high-school 
principals  and  teachers  sit  as  brothers,  sisters,  mothers,  or  fathers 
with  students,  counselling  over  life  problems,  social  everyone,  as  the 
burning  issue,  then  the  curriculum  will  become  a  living  means  to  an 
end, — a  vital  assistant  to  human  endeavor. 

I  have  attempted  to  emphasize  the  proposition  that  the  high 
school  should  seek  to  co-ordinate  the  activities  of  all  socializing  agen- 
cies in  the  community  and  that  until  the  public  demands  it,  and  is 
willing  to  outline  and  pay  for  an  enlarged  social  program  for  the 
high  schools,  we  should  not  assume  further  control  of  outside  social 
activities.  I  have  emphasized  also  the  importance  of  the  responsibil- 
ity of  the  high  school  to  utilize  all  phases  of  high-school  life,  includ- 
ing extra-curricular  activities,  to  the  end  that  students  may  appreciate 
those  things  which  lead  to  the  fullest  life  in  our  democratic  society. 

Principal  John  Rufi  of  Luther  L.  Wright  High  School, 
Ironwood,  Michigan,  read  the  following  paper : 

HOW  TO  RETAIN   GOOD  TEACHERS 

Principal  John  Rufi,  Luther  L.  Wright  High  School, 

Ironwood,  Michigan 

The  retention  of  good  teachers  is  recognized  as  a  vital  problem. 
It  is  so  serious  that  the  efficient  administrator  cannot  afford  to  neglect 
its  solution.  In  dealing  with  this  problem,  it  will  be  profitable  to 
give  chief  consideration  to  those  phases  of  its  solution  which  can 
actually  be  applied  by  a  high-school  principal. 

What  are  some  of  the  inducements  that  a  principal  can  offer  to 
his  teachers  that  will  make  them  desire  to  remain  in  a  given  com- 
munity ? 

First.  Pleasant  social  and  living  conditions  should  be  provided. 
Instead  of  expecting  teachers  to  shift  for  themselves  in  this  matter, 
the  principal  will  do  everything  in  his  power  to  make  sure  that  his 
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teachers  are  pleasantly  situated  so  far  as  living  quarters  are  con- 
cerned and  that  at  least  some  social  life  is  provided  for  them.  In 
entirely  too  many  school  systems  little  or  no  attention  is  paid  to  this. 
The  teachers  arrive  a  few  hours  before  the  banning  of  the  fall 
session.  They  hurriedly  search  for  suitable  rooms  and  frequently 
have  to  change  their  quarters  several  times  before  they  are  really 
comfortable.  Their  social  life,  also,  is  n^lected,  and  too  often  they 
entirely  fail  to  become  adjusted  to  the  life  of  the  community  and  con- 
clude that  the  town  itself  is  unfriendly.  Their  school  work  is  ham- 
pered by  their  discomfort.  Their  general  value  to  the  community  is 
decreased  by  their  discontent.  It  is  not  strange  that  they  seize  the 
first  opportunity  to  leave  their  positions  and  go  in  search  for  what 
they  hope  will  be  a  friendlier  town. 

The  resourceful  principal  can  at  least  relieve  this  situation.  He 
can  secure  first-hand  information  regarding  living  accommodations 
and  furnish  this  to  his  teachers.  Students  who  are  courteous  and 
obliging  and  well  acquainted  in  the  town  can  give  valuable  assistance 
in  getting  a  teacher  located  quickly.  By  means  of  various  social 
functions,  a  principal  can  promote  social  life  among  his  teachers, 
and  through  the  co-operation  of  organizations,  town  clubs,  etc.,  he 
can  give  them  the  opportunity  of  becoming  acquainted  with  the 
townspeople.  These  eflForts  to  provide  for  the  comfort  and  social  life 
of  teachers  may  appear  insignificant,  but  they,  nevertheless,  are  a  real 
factor  in  increasing  their  tenure. 

Second,  Salaries  must  be  adequate.  It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell 
on  this  particular  point.  It  is  regrettable  that  many  principals  have 
so  little  power  to  secure  financial  reward  for  those  who  have  given 
valuable  service.  Certainly  it  is  obvious  that  good  teachers  will  not 
willingly  remain  in  a  system  unless  the  salaries  paid  are  adequate  for 
expenses,  professional  growth,  and  savings. 

Third,  Leadership  must  be  stimulating.  The  good  teacher 
prizes  such  leadership.  Naturally,  he  desires  to  realize  all  of  his 
possibilities  as  a  teacher.  It  must  be  remembered  that  the  first  re- 
sponsibility of  a  principal  is  to  assist  in  the  improvement  of  his  teach- 
ers. If  a  principal  is  to  do  this,  he  must  have  sympathy,  tact,  courage, 
fairmindedness,  and  good  judgment.  He  should  be  anxious  to  give 
help  and  able  to  do  it.  In  addition,  he  should  be  qualified  to  give 
competent  supervision,  for  supervision  of  the  right  kind  is  the  most 
valuable  means  of  improving  teachers  in  service.     The  principal 
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who  possesses  these  requisites  to  professional  leadership,  and  in  addi- 
tion knows  thoroughly,  his  business  as  a  school  administrator,  has  a 
powerful  hold  upon  those  teachers  who  desire  professional  growth. 
It  is  unreasonable  to  expect  a  principal  to  become  an  expert  in  every 
field.  For  him  to  do  so  is  plainly  an  impossibility.  But  it  is  not 
unreasonable  to  expect  a  principal  to  be  a  competent  teacher  in  at 
least  one  field.  He  will  find  that  this  will  greatly  increase  his  prestige 
among  his  teachers.  In  addition  to  having  expert  knowledge  in  at 
least  one  department,  he  should  have  enough  general  knowledge  of 
the  other  work  being  done  so  that  he  can  unerringly  distinguish  be- 
tween satisfactory  and  unsatisfactory  work.  He  should  be  familiar 
witli  the  work  being  done  in  the  progressive  schools  of  the  country. 
He  should  know  what  acknowledged  leaders  in  various  lines  of  school 
work  are  thinking.  In  no  other  way  can  a  principal  hope  to  furnish 
stimulating  leadership  to  his  teachers. 

The  principal  who  studies  his  progressive  teachers  will  find 
that  they  are  quick  to  resent  false  or  incompetent  leadership.  They 
are  equally  quick  to  recognize  leadership  that  actually  leads  them  in 
the  right  direction  professionally. 

The  educational  administrator  who  is  confronted  with  the  prob- 
lem of  retaining  his  good  teachers  should  give  a  good  deal  of  thought 
to  this  phase  of  the  solution,  for  this  is  the  part  that  depends  entirely 
upon  him.  If  a  principal  respects  the  personality  of  his  co-workers, 
if  he  leaves  them  free  from  hampering  restrictions  and  really  fur- 
nishes them  professional  leadership  that  stimulates  their  growth  and 
commands  their  respect,  he  will  find  them  reluctant,  indeed,  to  leave 
the  service  of  the  school. 

Fourth,  Working  conditions  must  be  favorable.  Conditions 
under  which  teachers  work  have  a  direct  relation  to  their  tenure  of 
office.  Those  who  have  pride  in  their  teaching  ability  appreciate 
the  chance  to  devote  the  major  part  of  their  attention  to  actual  class 
work.  To  this  end,  disciplinary  problems  should  be  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  Needless  confusion  that  wears  and  worries  should  be 
eliminated.  It  is  not  difficult  for  a  teacher  to  choose  between  a 
school  where  confusion  and  disorder  prevail  and  the  well-governed 
school  where  businesslike  industry  is  the  order  of  the  day.  Of 
course,  every  teacher  must  share  in  the  disciplinary  work  of  the 
school.  In  this  work  they  have  a  right  to  sympathetic,  judicious 
support.     Final  responsibility  for  discipline  rests  with  the  principal, 
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however.    He  must  govern  his  school  so  that  his  teachers  can  be 
more  than  mere  policemen. 

Adequate  facilities  and  equipment  in  library  and  laboratory 
contribute  much  to  the  satisfaction  a  teacher  derives  from  his  work. 
While  a  principal  cannot  always  provide  these,  he  must  constantly 
urge  their  importance  to  the  superintendent  and  the  board  of  edu- 
cation. 

It  is  generally  within  a  principal's  power  to  protect  his  teachers 
from  an  excessive  amount  of  red  tape.  Records  and  reports  are 
necessary  in  a  well-ordered  school,  but  they  should  be  as  simple  in 
form  as  possible.  They  are  a  means,  not  an  end,  and  good  teachers 
resent  being  forced  to  spend  an  undue  amount  of  time  cm  them. 
A  few  minutes  each  day  for  this  kind  of  work  ought  to  be  sufficient. 

A  reasonable  teaching  program  means  much  to  the  conscientious 
teacher.  The  number  of  classes,  the  pupil  teacher  load,  the  number 
of  preparations  required,  the  arrangement  of  the  teacher's  program, 
are  all  matters  of  importance.  They  affect  a  teacher's  efficiency  so 
directly  that  the  principal  who  wants  to  retain  the  members  of  his 
force  will  do  his  best  to  adjust  these  matters  on  what  is  recognized 
as  a  reasonable  basis.  In  addition,  he  will  remember  that  the  most 
important  work  of  the  school  is  done  in  the  classroom  and  he  will 
guard  it  from  needless  or  unwarranted  interruptions  by  other  phases 
of  school  activity. 

Fifth,  Merit  must  be  recognized.  The  principal  who  wants  to 
retain  his  teachers  is  very  careful  to  recognize  merit  in  their  work. 
One  of  the  most  disheartening  experiences  a  teacher  can  have  is  to 
put  her  very  soul  into  her  work,  to  make  faithful  preparation,  to 
give  loyal,  efficient  service,  only  to  receive  no  recognition  whatever 
for  it.  This  occurs  in  far  too  many  school  systems.  Two  reasons 
may  be  given  for  this.  In  some  cases  principals  have  the  mistaken 
idea  that  because  of  their  position  they  are  entitled  to  all  the  credit 
the  school  receives.  They  do  not  hesitate  to  put  themselves  forward 
as  being  responsible  for  everything  that  is  well  done  in  the  schools. 

In  other  cases  a  principal  fails  to  give  credit  to  his  teachers 
because  he  is  deeply  engrossed  with  his  own  perplexing  problems. 
He  permits  himself  to  be  kept  so  busy  in  his  work  of  improving  what 
is  badly  done  that  he  has  little  or  no  time  to  even  notice  work  that  is 
well  done.  Unfortunately,  it  is  true  that  a  great  many  principals 
apparently  give  little  thought  or  attention  to  those  teachers  who  do 
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their  work  extremely  well.  It  is  not  that  these  principals  are  un- 
appreciative  or  indifferent.  Instead,  they  are  thoughtless  or  they  are 
btiried  under  the  details  of  their  own  work. 

The  efficient  high-school  administrator  does  not  make  that  error. 
He  realizes  that  frequently  the  most  valuable  reward  he  can  give  a 
deserving  teacher  is  in  the  form  of  recognition  for  merit  shown. 

The  nature  of  his  work  requires  that  he  devote  attention  to 
teachers  who  are  not  getting  results.  Those  who,  through  inexperi- 
ence or  inaptitude,  are  in  need  of  assistance  require  much  of  his 
attention.  This  does  not  justify  the  neglect  of  the  good  teacher. 
As  a  matter  of  justice,  quite  as  much  as  a  matter  of  sound  school 
administration,  the  principal  should  make  sure  that  credit  is  given 
wherever  it  is  due.  He  should  always  be  on  the  lookout  for  work 
that  deserves  commendation,  and  when  he  finds  it,  he  should  be  glad 
to  acknowledge  it.  For  work  well  done,  a  principal  can  always 
afford  to  give  generous  credit.  A  well-conducted  recitation,  an  effi- 
ciently supervised  study  hall,  a  tactful  bit  of  disciplinary  work,  a 
suggested  solution  for  a  school  problem — these  are'  but  examples  of 
meritorious  work  that  deserves  praise.  This  praise  must  not  be 
extravagant.  It  must  be  sincere.  It  must  be  given  with  nice  dis- 
crimination, for,  overdone,  it  is  often  fatal. 

The  discerning  principal  who  persistently  looks  for  good  work, 
atid  is  willing  to  subordinate  his  own  interests  by  giving  credit  for 
it  to  his  teachers,  not  only  increases  the  value  of  the  teachers  by 
encouraging  further  efforts  on  their  part.  He  also  increases  the 
likelihood  of  their  remaining  in  the  system. 

Mr.  R.  W.  Ward,  Principal  of  the  High  School  at  Mt. 
Clemens,  Michigan,  read  a  paper  entitled  Financing  Student 
Activities. 

FINANCING    STUDENT    ACTIVITIES 
Principal  R.  W.  Ward,  High  School,  Mt.  Clemens,  Michigan 

In  a  fifteen-minute  discussion  of  the  topic  announced  we  must 
confine  ourselves  to  that  phase  of  the  subject  which  has  to  do  with 
raising  money  among  the  students  themselves.  What  is  to  be  said 
is  not  intended  to  relate  to  money  furnished  by  the  board  of  educa- 
tion. Nor  is  it  intended  to  offer  suggestions,  the  application  of  which 
would  conflict  with  any  plan  you  are  now  using  to  get  financial  sup- 
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port  for  student  activities  from  the  general  public.  We  should  fur- 
ther understand  that  the  term  "board  of  control,"  as  used  in  this 
discussion,  is  a  term  designating  a  group  whose  duties  bear  no  rela- 
tion to  disciplinary  problems  of  the  school.  Our  subject,  then,  is 
limited  to  the  organization  of  the  student  body  for  the  purpose  of 
conducting  and  financing  activities  in  so  far  as  the  students  them- 
selves are  concerned. 

In  the  formation  and  execution  of  the  plan  that  we  are  about  to 
consider  there  have  been  certain  well-defined  objectives.  The  most 
important  of  these  are: 

1.  To  enable  the  principal  systematically  to  direct  student 
affairs. 

2.  To  distribute  responsibility  for  such  work  among  faculty 
members. 

3.  To  bring  each  individual  student's  contribution  to  student 
aflFairs  under  close  supervision. 

4.  To  secure  sufficient  money  to  promote  any  worthy  student 
enterprise. 

5.  To  establish  business  methods  in  the  handling  of  this  money. 

The  plan  is  based  on  the  presumption  that  every  high  school  has 
a  pupil-teacher  ratio  of  about  thirty.  With  this  as  a  starting  point, 
the  plan  to  be  presented  could  be  adapted  to  large  or  small  schools 
with  equally  gratifying  results. 

The  pupil-teacher  ratio  is  important,  since  the  entire  student 
body  is  divided  into  groups ;  each  group  being  placed  under  the  su- 
pervision of  one  faculty  member  with  a  chief  supervisor  for  the 
number  of  groups  comprising  each  class.  In  a  typical  small  high 
school  there  are  at  present  six  freshman,  four  sophomore,  one  junior, 
and  one  senior  group.  These  groups  meet  regularly  on  Friday  of 
each  week  during  a  thirty-minute  period  that  is  used  for  assembly- 
program  and  music  work  on  other  days.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
school  year  each  group  elects  one  of  its  members  to  its  class  executive 
committee.  This  class  executive  committee  working  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  chief  class  adviser  is  the  legislative  and  the  executive 
body  of  the  class.  This  committee  in  turn  elects  one  of  its  members 
to  represent  the  class  on  a  board  of  control  of  student  activities. 

In  addition  to  these  four  class  representatives,  the  board  of  con- 
trol consists  of  a  student  manager,  a  treasurer,  a  girls'  representa- 
tive, with  the  superintendent  and  the  high-school  principal  as  mem- 
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bers  ex-officio.    This  board  meets  at  the  call  of  the  principal  and 
takes  action  on  all  student  affairs  which  he  desires  to  submit  to  it. 

This  board  of  control  directs  the  student  body  in  all  of  its 
activities ;  it  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  discipline  of  the  school  di- 
rectly ;  the  students  understand  that  all  things  they  desire  to  do  must 
be  submitted  to  this  board ;  and  the  board  members  keenly  feel  their 
responsibility  to  students  and  school.  The  phases  of  school  activity 
under  the  direction  of  the  board  would  vary  with  each  school.  Dur- 
ing the  two  years  that  the  plan  has  been  in  successful  operation  with 
us,  the  following  activities  have  been  directed  by  the  board : 

1.  Football,  basketball,  track,  baseball. 

2.  Debating,  oratorical,  and  declamatory  contests. 

3.  Contests  in  typewriting  and  stenography. 

4.  High  school  publications,  weekly  and  annual. 

5.  Music — Annual  opera, 

Orchestra. 

6.  Social  affairs — monthly  party,  class  and  group  affairs. 

7.  Honor  banquet. 

8.  Entertainment  course. 

9.  Scholarship  contests  among  groups. 

10.     Selection  of  student  help  for  the  public. 

It  has  been  necessary  thus  to  present  the  organization  or  our 
student  activities  that  we  might  understand  the  plan  of  financing 
them.  The  group  of  about  thirty  students  which  has  been  mentioned 
is  the  basis  of  our  financial  program.  In  each  of  these  groups,  two 
group  representatives  are  elected  who  take  charge  of  weekly  collec- 
tions into  which  each  student  pays  ten  cents.  These  collections  are 
taken  at  the  Friday  meeting  of  the  group.  After  two  such  payments 
have  been  made  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  the  student  is  awarded 
an  arm  band.  This  he  may  retain  as  long  as  he  keeps  up  his  weekly 
payments.  This  arm  band  entitles  him  to  free  admission  to  all  events 
which  are  given  by  the  student  body  at  large,  including  football, 
basketball,  all  athletic  contests,  debates,  and  annual  opera.  As  each 
student  pays  his  weekly  contribution  to  the  student  activities  fund, 
he  is  given  a  copy  of  the  school  paper  which  is  published  by  the 
students. 

After  the  collection  has  been  made,  one  of  the  representatives 
checks  up  with  the  teacher  in  charge  of  group  and  then  takes  the 
money  to  the  student  treasurer  in  the  commercial  department,  who 
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issues  a  receipt.  After  all  money  is  received,  an  instructor  in  Ae 
commercial  department  checks  up  the  total  amount,  after  which  it 
is  deposited  by  the  student  treasurer  in  the  local  bank. 

This  money  constitutes  a  high-school  fund  that  is  used  for  any 
student  activity  which  seems  worthy  of  financial  support.  The  money 
is  spent  by  check  which  is  issued  by  the  student  treasurer  upon  re- 
ceipt of  a  requisition  from  the  principal.  The  principal  is  thus  en- 
abled properly  to  finance  some  activities  which  might  not  be  self- 
supporting,  such  as  commercial  contests  and  public-speaking  events. 
The  principal  should  issue  these  requisitions  in  accord  with  a  budget 
framed  in  conference  with  directors  of  various  activities  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  year.  Various  needs  should  be  listed  and  a  pro  rata 
assignment  of  funds  made. 

You  should  understand  that  we  make  contribution  to  this  fund 
purely  voluntary.  We  aim  to  give  students  enough  value  for  their 
money  so  that  payments  will  be  kept  up.  During  two  years  over 
ninety  per  cent  of  our  students  have  kept  up  payments  regularly.  I 
might  tell  you  that  in  the  fall  of  1920  it  was  necessary  for  us  to 
borrow  $200  from  the  board  of  education  for  foot  ball  equipment. 
During  that  year  we  took  in  $687.70  from  students.  During  last 
year  our  receipts  were  $803.60.  Not  only  have  we  paid  our  debts, 
but  now  have  over  $500  in  the  treasury.  At  the  present  time  ninety- 
six  per  cent  of  our  students  are  making  regular  contributions  to  the 
fund.  Total  collections  from  students  during  the  past  five  months 
total  over  $678. 

The  plan  of  handling  finances  through  our  commercial  depart- 
ment has  been  extended  to  all  money  paid  or  collected  by  high  school 
students  in  any  class  or  fund.  Over  $4,800  has  been  handled  during 
five  months  of  this  school  year.  The  department  carries  separate 
accounts  and  issues  monthly  statements  in  triplicate :  one  copy  goes 
to  the  princip?il,  one  to  the  instructor  in  charge,  and  one  on  file. 
This  money  is  all  spent  by  check  on  receipt  of  requisition  from  in- 
structor in  charge. 

The  plan  of  organizing  our  student  body  into  groups  has  been 
utilized  in  various  ways.  The  group  adviser  becomes  an  educational 
guidance  director  for  the  members  of  the  group.  Contests  in  scholar- 
ship are  carried  on  between  groups,  over  five- week  periods.  The  ten 
students  scoring  highest  are  given  complimentary  invitations  to  the 
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annual  honor  banquet.  We  use  the  groups  for  contests  in  ticket 
selling;  our  senior  group  recently  won  in  a  campaign  which  netted 
over  $600  for  a  lecture  course.  The  members  of  this  winning  group 
are  to  be  awarded  inscribed  copies  of  the  high-school  annual. 

In  conclusion,  may  I  state  that  the  plan  which  has  been  dis- 
cussed has  afforded  the  principal  an  opportunity  to  carry  our  plans 
of  giving  balance  to  student  affairs  that  otherwise  would  have  been 
impossible.  By  careful  direction  of  faculty  members,  who  are  group 
advisers,  it  has  been  possible  to  create  a  personal  touch  with  students 
in  their  participation  in  student's  affairs  that  has  done  much  good. 
The  activities  of  students  in  matters  affecting  the  welfare  of  the 
school  are  never  without  direction  and  -yet  the  direction  is  not  bur- 
densome to  any  one  individual.  All  suspicion  arising  in  the  handling 
of  student  funds  has  been  eliminated  and  financial  affairs  have  been 
put  where  they  may  be  easily  scrutinized  by  the  principal. 

Mr.  C.  B.  Ulery,  High-School  Supervisor  for  Ohio,  read 
his  paper.  The  Curriculum  and  Daily  Schedule, 

THE    CURRICULUM    AND   DAILY    SCHEDULE 
Mr.  C.  B.  Ulery,  High-School  Supervisor  for  Ohio 

Introductory  Note:  The  following  treatment  of  curriculum  has  been 
made  so  exhaustive  for  the  limited  time  allotted,  that  it  ttecomes  impossible 
to  consider  the  daily  schedule  as  a  separate  topic  herein.  The  matters  of 
curriculum  and  daily  schedule,  however,  are  so  dependent  upon  each  other 
and  so  interwoven  in  school  organization  that  the  following  may  be  said  in 
some  measure  to  cover  both  items. 

The  matter  of  curriculum  is  of  first  importance  in  secondary- 
school  organization.  Unfortunately,  however,  there  was  until  recent 
years,  very  little  scientific  consideration  of  curriculum-making.  Ex- 
cellent buildings  have  been  erected,  teachers  have  been  trained,  much 
equipment  has  been  provided,  and  yet  we  have  not  carefully  deter- 
mined what  should  be  taught  in  our  schools.  Bobbitt  says,  "We  have 
aimed  at  a  vague  culture,  and  ill-defined  discipline,  a  nebulous  har- 
monious development  of  the  individual,  an  indefinite  moral  character- 
building,  an  unparticularized  social  efficiency,  or,  often  even  nothing 
more  than  escape  from  a  life  of  work."  But  this  indefinite  program 
cannot  continue.  We  are  living  in  an  age  that  demands  exactness,  an 
age  that  demands  results.  If  the  public  school  is  to  function  prop- 
erly, it  must  serve  definite  needs  of  modern  society.     Let  us  now 
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consider   some   of   the    fundamental    principals    entering   into   the 
make-up  of  the  modem  curriculum. 

I.  Objectrves. — In  the  promotion  of  any  project  in  the  com- 
mercial world  it  is  necessary  that  the  nature  of  the  product  be  con- 
sidered. Factories  are  built,  and  machinery  installed  for  the  manu- 
factxire  of  definite  pieces  of  merchandise.  This  policy  is  necessary 
in  the  industrial  world.  It  is  just  as  important  that  the  product  of 
the  public  sdKK)l  be  considered  in  determining  procedure  and  organ- 
ization. Some  one  has  said  that  "The  characteristics  and  abilities 
which  should  be  possessed  by  men  and  women  of  the  adult  world 
are  the  things  to  be  developed  through  the  processes  of  education." 
Some  of  these  characteristics  and  abilities  are  obtained  through  ex- 
periences outside  of  school,  others  are  obtained  only  through  ex- 
periences in  school.  The  course  of  study  should  be  so  arranged  as 
to  supply  the  variety  of  experiences  needed.  Every  subject  in  the 
school  curriculiun  should  be  taught  with  certain  definite  objectives 
in  view. 

There  have  been  many  worthy  efforts  to  enumerate  fundamental 
educational  objectives.  Dr.  David  Snedden  mentions  the  three  pos- 
sible aims  of  education  as  "vocational  efficiency,  civic  capacity,  and 
personal  culture."  The  N.  E.  A.  Committee  on  the  Reorganization 
of  Secondary  Education  submits  a  list  of  seven  objectives:  Health, 
command  of  fundamental  processes,  worthy  home  membership^  voca- 
tions, citizenship,  worthy  use  of  leisure  time,  ethical  character.  The 
Ohio  High-School  Standards  compiled  by  Walton  B.  Bliss,  Assistant 
Director  of  Education,  emphasizes  six  tenable  objectives:  Health, 
vocations,  home,  citizenship,  leisure,  character. 

II.  Individual  Differences. — It  should  be  kept  in  mind  that  in- 
dividual pupils  differ  in  capacity  to  learn.  Some  pupils  can  master 
certain  subjects  with  much  less  difficulty  than  other  pupils  can.  This 
fact  has  often  been  ignored  in  the  past.  A  course  of  study  arranged 
for  the  "mythical"  average  pupil  does  not  properly  serve  many  of 
his  classmates.  Individuals  are  unlike  in  capacities,  needs,  and  in- 
terests. While  some  pupils  are  so  talented  that  they  can  carry  a 
large  program  of  studies  with  ease,  others  have  considerable  diffi- 
culty in  meeting  minimum  requirements.  Some  pupils  have  special 
talents  for  music,  drawing,  mathematics,  foreign  language,  others 
do  not.  It  is  the  task  of  the  school  to  furnish  such  opportunities  that 
all  pupils  may  develop  themselves  to  the  fullest  extent  commensurate 
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with  their  original  endowment.  Then  and  only  then  will  the  school 
assume  its  full  responsibility.  The  curriculum  should,  therefore,  be 
so  differentiated  as  to  include  such  a  variety  of  offerings  that  dif- 
ferent pupils  may  be  served  accordipg  to  their  various  aptitudes, 
capacities,  and  needs. 

III.  Electives  and  Requirements, — Irrespective  of  the  differ- 
ences heretofore  mentioned,  it  is  of  paramount  importance  that  all 
normal  pupils  be  given  an  educational  equipment  for  a  fair  start  in 
life.  There  are  doubtless  a  few  subjects  that  should  be  prescribed 
for  all  pupils,  but  it  is  inconceivable  that  a  rigid  curriculum  could 
serve  Ohio's  175,000  high-school  pupils.  In  fact,  a  large  percentage 
of  the  offerings  in  high  schools  contribute  but  little  in  the  way  of 
general  education  to  all.  The  value  to  a  pupil  of  any  subject  in  the 
curriculum  depends  upon  the  degree  that  subject  will  function  in  his 
later  life.  In  this  state  we  ask  that  all  high  schools  offer  as  constants 
two  units  of  English,  two  units  of  social  studies,  one  of  which  shall 
be  American  history  and  civics  and  one  unit  of  natural  science.  Since 
all  pupils  will  have  need  of  the  English  language  as  a  common  tool 
for  the  transmission  of  thought,  and  since  all  pupils  should  receive 
proper  training  for  citizenship  in  the  United  States,  and  since  a  study 
of  science  will  awaken  a  consciousness  of  fact  and  principle  in  rela- 
tion to  problem,  it  has  been  thought  best  to  give  these  subjects  t>ri- 
mary  consideration  in  the  Ohio  Standards. 

IV.  Relative  Value  of  Offerings. — Today  we  often  find  in  our 
schools  the  remnants  of  ancient  defective  standards  in  conflict  with 
modern  scientific  arrangement  of  curriculum.  It  may  be  granted 
that  health,  vocation,  home,  proper  employment  of  leisure  time, 
citizenship,  and  character  are  valuable  objectives  of  education,  but 
we  are  still  confronted  with  the  problem  of  determining  the  relative 
value  of  various  subjects  in  relation  to  these  objectives.  A  subject 
merits  place  in  the  curriculum  when  it  serves  the  definite  needs  of  a 
goodly  niunber  of  pupils  and  when  its  inclusion  does  not  necessitate 
the  omission  of  some  other  offering  which  would  serve  greater  needs 
of  more  pupils.  Let  us  now  discuss  from  the  standpoint  of  relative 
values  some  of  the  various  fields  of  learning: 

(a)  English,  This  subject  is  undoubtedly  one  of  the  most 
valuable  offerings  of  the  secondary-school  curriculum.  Since  the 
English  language  is  our  universal  medium  for  the  transmission  of 
thought,  no  argument  is  needed  to  justify  this  statement.    Our  pupils 
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should  acquire  the  best  command  of  language  possible.  They  should 
(urthermore  receive  a  consciousness  of  the  rich  ethical  values  found 
in  literature. 

(b)  Social  Studies.  Professor  L.  C.  Marshall  indicates  the 
purposes  of  social  studies  are  ''to  give  our  youth  an  awareness  of 
what  it  means  to  live  together  in  organized  society,  an  appreciation 
of  how  we  do  live  together  and  an  understanding  of  the  conditions 
precedent  to  living  together  well."  History  probably  contributes 
most  to  these  purposes,  but  it  is  certain  that  civics,  political  science, 
economics,  sociology,  and  occupations  meet  growing  needs  at  die 
present  time. 

(c)  The  Natural  Sciences.  It  is  somewhat  difficult  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  relative  values  of  the  various  subjects  that  make 
up  the  natural  science  group.  It  must  be  admitted  that  natural  sci- 
ence is  a  valuable  field  for  instruction.  The  difficulty  in  the  past, 
probably,  has  been  that  high-school  science  courses  have  been  too 
largely  organized  into  separate  divisions  in  which  the  material  has 
been  furnished  by  specialists  in  particular  fields.  It  is,  therefore, 
difficult  to  find  genuine  justification  for  the  universal  requirement 
of  some  oflFerings.  This  is  particularly  true  of  physics.  We  may 
well  inquire  of  what  value  this  subject  is  to  boys  and  girls  of  limited 
capacities,  to  boys  heading  towards  non-science  vocations  or  of 
what  value  is  it  to  ordinary  girls.  We  may  well  inquire  whether 
some  other  subject  might  not  serve  a  larger  group  in  a  better  way. 

(d)  Mathematics.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  certain  amount  of 
mathematical  knowledge  which  is  useful  and  necessary  in  every-day 
life.  The  mathematics  that  should  be  included  in  the  curriculum 
may  be  determined  by  what  men  and  women  need  in  general  affairs. 
This  need  is  not  for  ability  to  solve  difficult  mathematical  problems, 
but  for  ability  to  think  accurately  and  quantitatively  in  one's  affairs. 
It  has  been  recently  suggested  that  applied  arithmetic  would  supply 
sufficient  mathematical  content  except  for  those  who  expect  to  enter 
certain  vocations.  It  is  doubtful  whether  algebra  and  geometry  in 
their  present  form  function  to  any  great  extent  in  the  life  of  the 
average  individual.  The  belief  that  these  subjects  were  of  peculiar 
value  for  general  mental  discipline  or  were  of  peculiar  cultural  value 
is  undermined  by  recent  psychological  findings.  It  is  not  the  inten- 
tion herein  to  urge  that  any  pupils  who  desire  to  elect  mathematics 
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be  restrained  from  doing  so,  but  it  is  the  intention  to  urge  that  algebra 
and  geometry  be  offered  only  on  a  purely  elective  basis. 

(e)  Foreign  Language,  The  study  of  foreign  language  in  sec- 
ondary schools  is  probably  also  due  to  tradition  and  habit  rather  than 
to  any  particular  value  these  subjects  may  have  in  the  way  of  con- 
tributing to  the  various  general  objectives  of  education.  This  state- 
ment applies  to  both  living  and  dead  languages.  We  must  admit 
that  the  study  of  Latin  does  not  produce  a  magic  mental  discipline. 
We  must  admit  that  a  knowledge  of  Latin  is  not  necessary  for  a 
mastery  of  correct  English.    We  must  further  admit  that  a  study 

■  of  modem  human  experience  is  needed  more  than  a  study  of  ancient 
human  experience. 

(f)  Vocational  Studies.  Within  recent  years  there  has  been 
a  tremendous  inclusion  of  vocational  subjects  in  the  secondary-school 
curriculum.  This  inclusion  is  partially  the  result  of  the  public  de- 
mand for  a  practical  school  product.  Vocational  education  should 
bring  about  a  realization  that  it  is  right,  honorable,  necessary  and 
desirable  to  work.  Colvin  says  the  "trend  is  toward  an  education 
that  is  practical,  but  at  the  same  time  cultural  and  disciplinary." 

(g)  Avocational  Studies.  The  development  of  the  whole  child 
demands  contact  through  the  public  school  with  certain  avocational 
studies  which  will  tend  to  prepare  him  for  larger  contributions  to 
social  life.  There  is  no  valid  reason  why  several  of  these  subjects 
should  not  be  given  prominent  place  in  the  modern  curriculum. 

V.  Curriculum  Defined, — Obviously  a  curriculiun  is  more  than 
a  mere  statement  or  outline  involving  books  and  pages.  Its  careful 
arrangement  demands  consideration  of  the  following  points : 

(a)  A  determination  of  general  objectives. 

(b)  A  determination  of  specific  objectives  which  will  recognize 
individual  differences  and  serve  definite  groups  of  pupils. 

(c)  Electives  and  requirements. 

(d)  An  "open-minded"  study  of  the  relative  value  of  the  vari- 
ous fields  of  learning  and  the  various  subjects  therein. 

(e)  The  possibility  of  arranging  a  daily  schedule  which  will 
provide  the  fundamental  and  necessary  experiences  necessary  for 
pupil  development. 
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LARGE    HIGH-SCHOOL    CONFERENCE 

The  conference  of  those  interested  in  large  high  schools  was 
under  the  leadership  of  Principal  Ray  H.  Bracewell,  High  School, 
Burlington,  Iowa. 

The  first  paper  was  presented  by  Mr.  Milo  H.  Stuart,  Principal 
of  Arsenal  Technical  High  School,  Indianapolis,  Indiana.  The  ad- 
dress was  entitled  An  Experiment  in  Teaching  Patriotism. 

AN    EXPERIMENT    IN    TEACHING    PATRIOTISM 

Principal  MiLo  H.  Stuart,  Arsenal  Technical  High  School, 

Indianapolis,  Indiana 

The  war  made  loyal  Americans  feverishly  eager  to  have  pa- 
triotism taught  more  definitely  in  the  public  schools.  But  how  is 
it  to  be  done? 

On  all  sides  we  get  the  request  to  teach  the  oath  of  allegiance, 
the  Speech  of  Gettysburg,  the  meaning  of  the  flag,  the  national  songs. 
These  things  can  not  be  done  too  soon  nor  too  thoroughly.  Few- 
people  in  a  Christian  community  can  remember  when  they  did  not 
know  the  twenty-third  psalm.  It  is  a  part  of  life.  The  words  come 
without  calling.  It  should  be  just  that  way  with  a  few  great  classics 
of  patriotism.  The  oath  of  allegiance,  the  Speech  of  Gettysburg,  the 
Star  Spangled  Banner,  America,  should  be  thoroughly  ingrained  in 
the  fiber  of  every  American  child — all  this  with  a  goodly  amount  of 
national  history  taught  by  loyal  teachers.  But  even  then  there  is  dis- 
appointment ahead,  if  this  is  all.  There  is  no  passage  of  Scripture 
so  wonderful,  no  classic  of  patriotism  so  rare  but  that  it  may  be 
recited  glibly  by  a  villain.  The  thing  which  needs  to  be  added  to 
this  theory  is  action,  repeated  action,  until  our  boys  and  girls  are 
trained  in  habits  of  civic  helpfulness.  Dorcas,  you  will  remember, 
was  full  of  good  deeds  zvhich  she  did,  A  person  who  does  the  good 
he  plans  is  the  one  worth  raising  again  to  light. 

We  have  four  years  in  the  high  school  in  which  to  train  boys 
and  girls  to  be  helpful  American  citizens.  It  is  our  business  to  find 
this  balance  of  theory  and  practice  which  makes  up  perfect  training, 
so  that  when  they  go  out,  they  will  not  only  have  ideals,  but  will 
know  how  to  work  with  people  to  achieve  these  standards. 

To  find  an  angle  of  approach  we  looked  about  us  to  see  what 
kind  of  training  our  city  could  use  best  in  its  citizens.    Our  city  has. 
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of  course,  a  mayor,  councilmen,  policemen,  various  official  boards. 
It  also  has  its  churches,  its  chamber  of  commerce,  its  public  press, 
its  civic  betterment  leagues,  its  councils  of  women,  its  thousand  and 
one  voluntary,  unofficial  organizations  of  citizens  who  care.  The 
harder  these  latter  work,  the  less  the  mayor  and  his  assistants  have 
to  do  in  the  way  of  regulation  and  restraint.  In  an  ideal  city,  state 
or  nation  the  hand  of  authority  should  be  felt  very  little,  the  volun- 
tary civic  organizations  setting  a  much  higher  standard  than  mere 
laws.  All  the  time,  however,  authority  is  not  supplanted.  It  is 
strongly  upheld  and  reinforced. 

We  take  it  then,  that  but  few,  at  least,  of  our  boys  and  girls  will 
be  officials.  We  need  not  bother  ourselves  about  training  for  gov- 
ernors and  legislators.  But  every  one  in  our  charge  ought  to  be 
ready  to  become  one  of  those  unofficial,  voluntary  group  workers, 
who  are  the  safeguards  of  a  community. 

The  goal,  therefore,  is  to  develop  all  those  voluntary  group  activ- 
ities which  correspond  to  the  best  of  those  civic  organizations  which 
set  standards,  carry  on  reforms,  effect  real  changes  in  morals  and 
manners.  If  we  can  do  this,  we  shall  develop  exactly  the  kind  of 
civic  habits  every  community  needs,  for  never  fear  but  that  a  boy 
who  can  devise  means  to  make  a  reform  popular  among  his  high- 
school  fellows  will  know  how  to  win  his  associates  to  right  doing 
later  on. 

Starting,  then,  with  the  notion  that  boys  and  girls  on  entering 
high  school  are  coming  into  a  new  country  in  which  they  are  to  live 
four  years,  we  take  the  first  year  especially  to  prepare  for  this  com- 
munity life.  The  department  of  social  science  has  worked  out  a  year 
course  in  civics,  open  only  to  beginners.  It  is  not  compulsory  with 
them,  but  is  open  to  all.  The  range  of  subjects  for  beginners  is  so 
planned  that  those  who  select  their  subjects  without  a  fixed  purpose 
must  of  necessity  select  this  course.  The  subject  matter  being  new 
and  growing  out  of  the  combined  efforts  of  a  specially  selected  group 
of  teachers,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  beginning  students  volun- 
tarily elect  the  course.  The  full  time  of  seven  teachers  is  now  occu- 
pied in  teaching  it  to  approximately  1,000  first-year  students. 

The  school  is  regarded  as  a  junior  state  in  which  each  one  must 
do  his  part  as  a  citizen.  The  pupil  is  taught  every  written  rule  and, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  unwritten  traditions  of  the  school.    Real  in- 
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terest  attaches  to  this  acquaintance  with  the  laws  of  the  country  be 
has  entered. 

They  learn  the  part  the  upperclassm«n  play  in  the  managnanent 
of  the  school.  A  case  in  point  is  the  method  of  caring  for  traffic. 
Our  campus  consists  of  seventy-six  acres.  There  are  eleven  build- 
ings and  over  forty-five  hundred  pupils.  Some  time  back  when  our 
school  began  to  be  big  enough  to  need  a  code  of  traffic  laws,  the 
case  was  presented  to  the  school.  The  senior  class  volunteered  to 
take  the  matter  in  charge  and  have  been  doing  so  ever  since. 

This  and  many  similar  things  the  beginners  learn  while  studjrii^ 
the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  school.  It  all  has  the  effect  of  mak- 
ing them  feel  that  they  are  entering  a  big,  new  community  in  which 
later  on  they  may  become  the  moving  factors. 

Right  straight  through  one  semester  of  very  full  work  the  study 
of  group  activities  is  carried  on  with  beginners.  From  our  school 
with  its  civic  problems,  the  course  broadens  into  a  study  of  com- 
munity methods  of  co-operation  and  closes  with  a  study  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence  and  the  Constitution  of  the  United 
States  as  sample  documents  of  group  organization. 

In  the  second  semester  of  this  year  course  in  civics  is  presented 
a  study  of  occupations,  on  the  one  hand,  and  of  our  own  prog^m 
of  studies  on  the  other.  It  is  a  view  of  the  opportunities  to  serve 
in  some  definite  capacity  and  of  the  amount  and  kind  of  training 
required  in  each  occupation.  To  be  a  good  citizen  one  must  not 
only  possess  civic  ideals  and  the  technique  of  group  life,  but  he  must 
at  the  same  time  be  anchored  to  some  one  of  the  essential  occupations 
of  the  community,  thereby  giving  him  independence  to  shield  him 
against  graft  and  devotion  to  the  cause  of  common  good,  which  it 
is  his  privilege  to  share.  The  realtors  tell  us  that  a  man  is  a  better 
citizen  who  owns  his  own  horhe.  Likewise,  we  believe  that  a  man's 
devotion  to  the  welfare  of  his  country  is  magnified  many  fold  by  the 
consciousness  in  his  own  breast  that  he  has  mastered  one  of  our  basic 
occupations. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  nineteenth  century  there  were  but  two 
hundred  occupations.  Today,  according  to  the  Bureau  of  Census, 
there  are  ten  thousand.  These  occupations,  according  to  this  Bureau, 
are  divided  into  nine  major  divisions :  agriculture,  extraction  of  min- 
erals, professional  service,  public  service,  transportation,  manufac- 
ture and  mechanical  industries,  trade,  clerical  service,  domestic  and 
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personal  service.  To  each  occupational  division  approximately  ten 
lessons  on  daily  lesson  sheets  are  presented.  Each  lesson  sheet  is 
prepared  by  the  department  in  our  school  which  best  represents  the 
occupation  in  question.  In  each  occupation  the  following  aspects 
are  emphasized :  Various  phases  of  the  occupation,  together  with  the 
range  of  work  and  the  rewards  incident  thereto ;  the  story  of  the  de- 
velopment of  the  occupation  with  its  new  problems  and  opportuni- 
ties ;  the  story  of  some  characters  in  the  occupation  whose  work  is 
noteworthy  and  of  a  special  service. 

These  lesson  sheets  prepared  by  the  teachers  of  agriculture, 
commerce,  metal  work,  electrical  construction,  etc.,  are  gathered 
together  by  a  special  group  of  civics  teachers  who  present  the  message 
to  the  class  with  the  proper  civic  setting.  In  the  introduction  atten- 
tion is  called  to  the  distinctive  privil^e  of  an  American  child  in 
conjunction  with  his  parents  to  select  his  own  occupation.  Many 
important  helps  are  introduced  whereby  each  individual  may  study 
himself  in  relation  to  the  occupation  under  discussion.  The  course 
closes  with  approximately  two  weeks  devoted  to  the  program  of 
studies  offered  by  the  school  in  its  relation  to  the  occupational  ambi- 
tions which  may  have  been  developed  in  the  boys  and  girls  during 
the  semester.  (In  order  that  the  work  may  be  more  direct  and  spe- 
cific in  its  application,  the  boys  and  girls  are  grouped  in  separate 
classes.)  Each  one  is  expected  to  map  out  the  remaining  three  years 
of  his  high-school  course  in  the  light  of  his  future  plans. 

Vocational  tnsion,  with  tentative  vocational  choice^  is  the  goal. 

It  is  interesting  to  see  how  the  welfare  spirit  growing  out  of 
group  activities  and  vocational  vision  will  assert  itself  on  all  occa- 
sions. Over  a  year  ago  some  complaints  came  in  from  a  few  of  our 
parents  that  some  of  our  pupils  were  disorderly  on  street  cars.  One 
of  the  advanced  classes  took  over  the  problem.  They  enlisted  the 
help  of  a  class  in  advertising  and  one  in  salesmanship.  The  class  in 
advertising  took  it  up  as  a  business  problem  with  the  pupils  on  the 
street  cars  as  agents  of  the  school,  or  house  who,  according  to  re- 
ports, had  failed  to  bring  back  good  will  to  the  firm.  They  issued 
their  good  will  literature  and  put  up  their  posters.  The  class  in 
salesmanship  undertook  to  sell  the  idea  to  the  school ;  sent  delegates 
to  each  room,  and  did  an  original  piece  of  work  presenting  the  case. 
The  class  which  had  originally  taken  it  over  appointed  members  to 
actually  ride  the  cars  and  make  sure  that  the  results  were  satisfac- 
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tory.  If  any  one  was  failing  to  live  up  to  standard,  he  was  spoken 
to,  or  he  was  written  by  the  committee  and,  of  course,  if  that  failed, 
he  was  reported  as  a  real  offender  against  the  spirit  of  the  school. 
That  has  been  over  a  year,  and  in  that  time  just  five  pupils  have  been 
reported  to  the  office. 

When  one  sees  how  glad  young  people  are  to  shoulder  responsi- 
bility, the  habit  of  giving  it  to  them  grows.  Every  football  game 
becomes  a  project,  not  for  the  athletes  alone,  but  for  the  conduct  of 
the  whole  school.  Always  on  the  next  school  day  after  a  game,  all 
comments,  good  and  bad,  from  all  sources,  are  invited,  and  on  the 
basis  of  all  information  received  a  bulletin  is  issued  as  to  the  success 
of  our  athletic  undertaking  as  a  school.  This  gives  our  various 
school  groups  a  measure  of  attainment  in  their  civic  efforts. 

One  of  the  most  commendable  lines  has  been  the  work  of  the 
senior  girls — co-operating  with  the  Dean — in  setting  ideals  for  girls 
in  the  school.  It  is  real  training  for  a  group  of  girls  to  set  their 
standards  and  undertake  to  win  more  than  two  thousand  other  g^rls 
to  accept  them,  especially  when  those  standards  extend  to  such  de- 
tails as  complexion,  eye-brows  and  dress.  All  this  means  that  just 
before  the  seniors  enter  the  outside  world,  they  have  intensified  drill 
in  community  responsibility. 

This  outlines  the  experiment  in  teaching  patriotism  as  tried  in 
one  high  school,  the  emphasis  in  this  case  being  placed  on  the  forma- 
tion of  habits  of  unofficial,  voluntary  public  service,  the  school  itself 
being  the  sample  community.  It  is  all  on  the  theory  which  Dr.  David 
Dennis  used  to  set  forth,  that  the  only  way  to  make  a  good  frog  is 
to  develop  a  big,  strong  tadpole.  Perhaps  we  shall  see  that  one  rea- 
son we  have  partially  failed  in  teaching  patriotism  is  that  we  have 
been  trying  to  make  little  frogs  ahead  of  time.  After  all,  the  tadpole 
stage  is  the  strategic  period.  As  high-school  men  and  women,  we 
have  charge  of  a  large  part  of  the  citizenship  of  our  country,  through 
four  years  of  the  teens.  We  could  not  wish  a  greater  opportunity 
for  patriotic  service. 

Mr.  J.  G.  Masters,  Princip.\l  of  Centr.\l  High  School, 
Omaha,  Nebraska,  read  his  paper  on  Place  of  Social  Affairs  in 
the  High  School. 
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PLACE   OF   SOCIAL   AFFAIRS   IN   THE   HIGH   SCHOOL 

Principal  J.  G.  Masters,  Central  High  School, 

Omaha,  Nebraska 

One  who  has  surveyed  the  field  cannot  make  many  dogmatic 
statements  about  the  purely  social  affairs  in  the  secondary  school. 
A  number  of  small  high  schools  can  doubtless  say  that  certain  social 
programs  work  well  within  their  walls,  while  many  large  high  schools 
can  maintain  the  position  that  large  high  schools  cannot  undertake 
to  sponsor  purely  social  activities  as  a  part  of  their  round  of  duties. 
Exceptional  schools  have  been  able  to  organize  and  carry  on  social 
affairs  to  the  satisfaction  of  a  large  number,  if  not  to  all  concerned. 
However,  when  we  face  the  whole  problem  for  all  of  the  secondary 
schools  of  America,  it  may  be  said  that  we  are  entering  an  almost 
unexplored  field  as  regards  uniformity  of  principles  applied,  and 
methods  of  organization  and  procedure. 

Letters  from  some  sixty  or  seventy  secondary  schools  well  dis- 
tributed throughout  the  United  States  seem  to  indicate  clearly  that 
all  of  these  schools  do  undertake  to  organize  and  sponsor  all  types 
and  kinds  of  extra-curricular  activities  and  these  of  an  exceedingly 
wide  variety  and  interest,  but  there  is  little  unanimity  or  agreement 
as  to  place  and  plans  for  purely  social  organization. 

At  least  ninety  per  cent  say  that  the  problem  is  a  large  one  and, 
as  far  as  I  have  been  able  to  ascertain,  no  one  claims  a  complete  solu- 
tion is  at  hand.  Practically  all  maintain  that  there  should  never  be 
more  than  a  limited  amount  of  social  recreation.  I  am  told  by  those 
well  able  to  judge  that  life  at  our  national  capital  is  highly  artificial, 
due  in  the  main  to  the  fact  that  social  preferment,  social  stratification, 
and  social  ardor  form  the  very  substructure  of  endeavor  outside  of 
official  life.  I  wonder  if  some  of  those  in  charge  of  American  sec- 
ondary schools  do  not  have  just  a  little  fear  that  too  much  social 
activity  may  net  us  the  same  results. 

A  brief  survey  of  high  school  social  activities  includes  the  fol- 
lowing: Parties  of  many  kinds,  dancing,  social  games,  amusement 
programs,  movies,  hikes,  school  picnics,  scouting,  camping,  recep- 
tions, open  house  entertainments,  stunt  programs,  musical  programs, 
dinners,  banquets,  home  room  programs,  mixers,  program  by  big 
sisters  and  big  brothers  to  freshmen,  entertaining  visiting  teams, 
"Hi-Y"  and  student  reserve  social  affairs,  and  camp  fire  girls'  activ- 
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itics,  all  under  the  direct  or  indirect  sporsorship  of  the  high  school 
with  the  possible  exception  of  the  last  three  named.  It  is  seldom  that 
any  high  school  attempts  more  than  a  tenth  or  a  third  of  the  above- 
named  affairs.  As  to  the  responsibility  for  the  undertaking  of  purely 
social  affairs  on  the  part  of  the  high  school,  there  is  a  wide  divergence 
of  belief :  "I  am  becoming  convinced  that  purely  social  affairs  have 
little  or  no  place  in  the  large  modern  high  school.  *  *  *  I  think  some 
of  us  have  taken  a  wholesale  responsibility  a  bit  too  seriously,"  says 
one.  "We  purposely  limit  the  social  program  for  two  reasons:  1. 
Because  it  seems,  regardless  of  the  number  of  social  affairs  put  on  in 
our  high  school,  it  does  not  in  any  manner  reduce  the  number  in  the 
community  among  the  high  school  'set'  and  public  opinion  says  that 
this  side  of  our  activity  is  already  overdone.  2.  Because  it  does  add 
to  the  responsibility  of  the  teachers  who  must  sponsor  the  aflFair''? 

"Personally  I  think  it  is  the  duty  of  the  parents  to  look  after  the 
social  affairs  and  that  the  number  to  be  held  in  the  high  school  should 
be  kept  to  as  small  a  number  as  possible."  The  above  seems  to  rep- 
resent the  attitude  of  about  two-fifths  or  possibly  a  half  of  the  high 
schools,  while  the  rest  something  like  the  following:  "High  schools 
should  concern  themselves  with  the  purely  social  side  of  school  life, 
but  should  limit  the  activity."  "I  have  taken  the  stand  for  many 
years  that  the  secondary  school  is  primarily  a  social  organization, 
using  the  word  social  in  its  broadest  sense."  "I  feel  certain  in  my 
own  mind  that  we  should  not  neglect  entirely  the  social  life  of  our 
pupils  for  social  training  is  a  valuable  asset  to  any  man  or  woman." 
"I  believe  we  ought  to  do  something  to  develop  the  social  side  of 
boys  and  girls  in  our  high  school." 

Social  events  seem  to  be  given  in  almost  every  case  by  some  or- 
ganization or  activity  already  existing  in  the  secondary  school  such 
as  a  class,  a  club,  literary  society,  etc.  In  the  larger  number  of  schools 
social  events  are  generally  limited  to  one  function  per  semester  for 
those  organizations  permitted  to  have  them.  In  a  few  schools  one 
a  year  only  is  permitted,  while  in  a  very  few  a  party  or  dance  is 
permitted  as  often  as  once  a  month. 

The  majority  of  social  functions  are  held  in  the  afternoon  and 
in  several  cases  night  functions  are  now  being  changed  to  afternoon. 
It  seems  that  wherever  possible  these  affairs  are  held  in  the  high- 
school  building  itself.  In  some  instances  faculty  members  sponsor 
activities  directly,  but  in  a  larger  number  of  cases  this  work  is  done 
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by  student  officers  of  the  organization,  or  those  students  elected  or 
appointed  to  look  after  the  matter,  while  the  sponsors  keep  well  in 
the  background. 

Considering  now  some  of  the  social  activities  in  detail  it  would 
be  putting  the  case  mildly  indeed  to  say  that  dancing  is  the  most 
interesting  of  all.  "When  I  was  principal  at ,  I  super- 
vised all  kinds  of  school  dances,  assisted  by  the  different  sponsors. 
To  me  it  was  anything  but  a  pleasure,  for  there  was  invariably  some 
couple  or  individual  that  had  to  be  disciplined  before  the  social  hour 
was  over,"  says  one  principal.  "I  am  convinced  now,  however,  that 
this  (social  training)  can  be  done  better  by  using  other  activities  than 
dancing.  My  experience  extending  over  a  good  many  years  leads  me 
to  the  belief  that  only  a  small  minority  is  greatly  interested  in  dan- 
cing." This  principal,  with  several  other  principals,  states  that  the 
same  group  of  students  is  generally  found  dancing,  no  matter  what 
unit  gives  the  function.  "The  problem  of  proper  dancing  becomes 
acute  in  a  city  like and  it  is  sometimes  necessary  for  in- 
dividuals to  be  requested  to  modify  their  dancing  or  leave  the  hall." 
"As  to  the  form  of  dancing— of  course,  we  have  *been  through  it,' 
and  who  has  not?"  The  quality  of  dancing  in  this  school  is  main- 
tained on  a  high  plane  by  the  director  of  physical  training,  by  the 
mothers'  club  and,  above  all,  by  a  desirable  quality  of  music.  "The 
most  popular  activity  in  our  social  life  is  dancing,  and  about  twenty- 
five  per  cent  of  the  school  population  is  present  at  each  dance."  Many 
other  schools  frankly  favor  dancing,  but  say  they  have  a  good  deal  of 
trouble  securing  proper  behavior.  For  those  who  may  have  undue 
trouble  we  recommend  the  following  plan  recently  put  into  vogue 
by  an  eastern  city :  "Each  senior  who  attended  the  dance  was  formally 
introduced.  Before  the  dancing  began,  two  gymnasium  teachers 
demonstrated  the  proper  way  to  dance.  The  pupils  were  then  told 
that  they  were  expected  to  dance  in  a  similar  way.  Only  pupils  who 
are  dancing  are  allowed  on  the  main  floor.  All  others  must  retire 
to  the  balcony.  At  the  close  of  the  dance,  each  pupil  was  required 
to  shake  hands  with  the  chaperons."  A  far-western  city  has  also 
adopted  an  ingenious,  if  not  an  ingenuous  method  of  dealing  with 
the  situation.  The  sponsors  are  supplied  with  printed  warning  cards 
upon  which  a  check  may  be  placed  opposite  the  standard  violated  and 
this  handed  the  offender.    The  card  reads  as  follows : 

1.  Correct  posture 

2.  Correct  dancing  position 
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(a)  Leader's  right  hand  just  under  shoulder  blade 

(b)  Leader's  left  arm  extended  outward 

(c)  Girl's  left  hand  on  leader's  right  shoulder 
3.    No  extreme  steps 

(Report  to  Miss  immediately). 

In  other  high  schools  improper  dancers  are  signalled  or  spoken 
to  mildly  at  once,  some  after  the  dance  is  finished.  A  good  many 
high  schools  report  that  dancing  is  carried  on  for  months  without 
anyone  giving  trouble.  Only  a  few  high  schools  have  been  able  to 
provide  good  entertainment  for  those  students  who  do  not  dance. 
One  school  gives  a  play  while  the  dance  is  going  on,  another  pro- 
vides a  movie.  A  Nebraska  high  school  has  met  the  problem  in  a 
good  way  by  dividing  the  evening  into  four  parts  as  follows :  8 .00 
to  9 :00  program  for  all ;  9 :00  to  10 :00  social  hour  of  group  games 
and  all  forms  of  mixing  activities;  10:00  to  10:30  refreshments; 
10:30  to  11 :30  dancing  for  those  who  enjoy  it. 

Few  schools  have  said  anything  of  motion  pictures.  One  prin- 
cipal declares  his  students  are  so  sophisticated  in  the  movies  that 
anything  that  the  school  can  put  on  is  lacking  in  interest.  Reception 
by  groups  of  older  students  to  freshmen  boys  and  to  freshmen  girls 
are  now  common  in  many  high  schools  and  doubtless  serve  to  de- 
velop an  attitude  of  friendliness  and  helpfulness  on  the  part  of  older 
students. 

In  time  such  activities  may  lead  older  students  to  give  up  such 
fun  as  "freshmen,  park  your  kiddie  cars  in  the  southeast  comer, 
first  floor."  A  few  banquets  and  dinners  by  different  groups  through 
the  year  are  both  pleasant  and  helpful  and  are  to  be  desired  if  they 
can  be  made  inexpensive.  We  ought  to  have  a  number  of  picnics, 
hikes,  beef-steak  fries,  and  many  other  out-of-doors  events  for  the 
various  units  of  the  high  school  during  a  year.  There  are  a  number 
of  other  forms  of  social  diversion  which  will  fit  the  needs  as  they 
may  arise  in  different  types  of  schools. 

In  summing  up  the  general  problem  of  social  activities  in  the 
high  school  the  writer  would  like  set  forth  the  following: 

1 .  By  a  wide  and  extended  program  of  extra-curricular  activ- 
ities the  larger  number  of  social  needs  and  qualities  which  we  wish 
developed  in  our  young  people  can  be  cared  for.  A  lack  of  these 
activities  for  many  students  makes  the  social  needs  seem  more  im- 
perative. 
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2.  Each  school  will  need  to  decide  for  itself  the  scope  and  kind 
of  social  effort  to  be  undertaken.  An  activity  valuable  in  one  school 
may  prove  a  positive  harm  in  another. 

3.  Extended  social  activity  should  be  sponsored  in  part  by  the 
parents  unless  the  community  wishes  to  employ  and  pay  teachers 
specifically  for  this  extra  work. 

4.  The  best  excuse  for  social  activities  is  the  development  of 
the  backward  student  and  the  ones  who  have  had  small  opportunity 
to  participate  in  the  refining  influences  of  social  contacts.  Too  many 
times  some  sort  of  social  entertainment  is  organized  upon  the  in- 
sistent demand  of  those  students  already  well  cultivated  in  the  social 
graces. 

5.  It  does  not  seem  at  all  certain  that  a  large  program  of  social 
activities  carried  on  under  direction  of  the  secondary  school  will 
insure  the  absence  of  the  sporadic  outside  organization  which  often 
runs  under  little  or  no  control.  The  writer  does  not  see  that  the 
problem  of  control  in  such  organizations  is  inherent  in  the  high  school 
itself.  It  belongs  rather  to  the  community,  to  the  state,  or  to  some 
more  extended  group  control. 

6.  The  writer  believes  that  every  activity  of  every  kind  spon- 
sored by  the  high  school  must  contribute  always  to  the  development 
of  those  finer  attitudes  and  wholesome  ideals,  skills,  and  habits  which 
we  so  much  desire  for  American  boys  and  girls. 

Dr.  Lucy  L.  W.  Wilson,  Principal  of  South  Philadelphia 
High  School  for  Girls,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania,  read  a 
paper,  Administration  of  the  High  School  on  the  Platoon  Plan. 

ADMINISTRATION  OF  THE  HIGH  SCHOOL  ON  THE 

PLATOON    PLAN 

Principal,  Lucy  L.  W.  Wilson,  South  Philadelphia  High 
School  for  Girls,  Philadelphia,  Pennsylvania 

About  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  in  Bluffton,  Indiana,  a  move- 
ment was  started  in  the  elementary  schools  which  forever  destroyed 
in  the  minds  of  thinking  educators  the  idea  that  "every  pupil  is  en- 
titled to  an  individual  seat  and  desk"  and  that  "the  teacher  is  entitled 
to  the  exclusive  possession  of  a  classroom.*'  ( 1913  New  York  report 
on  Part  Time.)  Incidentally,  it  was  demonstrated  that  such  an  ex- 
clusive seat  meant  really  two,  three,  and  even  four  seats  which  would, 
therefore,  often  be  unused.    A  more  momentous  discovery  was  the 
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fact  that  this  more  economical  use  of  the  school  plant  was  a  positive 
advantage  to  the  children,  giving  them  a  longer  school  day,  an  en- 
riched curriculum,  socializing  and  democratizing  their  school  life 
and  making  a  positive  contribution  to  their  health,  not  only  in  making 
physical  training  under  the  direction  of  experts  possible,  but  also  by 
compelling  frequent  pupil  movement  from  room  to  room. 

The  idea  discovered  in  BlufFton,  developed  in  Gary,  has  spread 
over  a  goodly  portion  of  the  United  States  under  different  names. 
It  is  variously  called  work-study-play  platoon,  duplicate  school,  alter- 
nating plan,  divided  group  system,  extended-day  plan,  companion- 
class  plan.  From  the  point  of  view  of  administration,  the  essential 
principle  is  that  of  the  multiple  use  of  equipment,  or  "the  balanced 
load  plan"  of  engineers. 

The  platoon  system  in  elementary  schools  meant  a  fundamental 
change  in  their  organization,  departmentalizing  much  of  the  teaching, 
and  introducing  shops,  laboratories,  cooking  and  sewing  rooms,  play- 
grounds, auditoriimi,  all  functioning  continuously.  It  has  already 
successfully  passed  through  its  trial  period.  When  a  city  like  De- 
troit, within  four  years,  establishes  over  half  a  hundred  such  schools, 
thus  very  materially  reducing,  if  not  quite  obliterating,  part  time, 
then  one  feels  impatient  to  read  that  in  a  certain  city,  not  only  are 
huge  numbers  on  part  time,  but  that  children  whose  last  name  begin 
with  S,  T,  and  W,  come  home  weary  after  standing  in  school  for 
most  of  the  day,  it  makes  one  wonder  whether  superintendents 
sufficiently  realize  that  their  job  is  primarily  that  of  an  educational 
engineer — with  the  emphasis  on  engineer. 

Secondary  schools,  teaching  adolescents,  long  ago  began  to 
enrich  the  curriculum  and  to  socialize  and  democratize  their  school 
work.  East  of  the  Alleghenies,  however,  we  have  been  very  dilatory 
in  the  corollary  of  lengthening  the  school  day.  In  the  midst  of  more 
or  less  futile  discussion  of  this  imperative  necessity,  we  were  over- 
taken, like  the  rest  of  the  country,  and  for  similar  reasons,  with  a 
sudden  and  enormous  growth  in  the  number  of  high-school  students. 
New  buildings  went  up  fairly  rapidly  and  many  junior  high  schools 
were  established.  Nevertheless,  there  are  now  in  the  city  that  I 
know  best,  only  three  senior  high  schools  large  enough  to  accom- 
modate students  of  the  community  which  they  serve  in  single  ses- 
sions. Of  the  remaining  eight  schools,  half  have  solved  the  problem 
by  platoons  and  the  other  half  by  two  independent  sessions.    These 
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last  have  been  made  possible  by  eliminating  practically  everything 
except  actual  recitations.  In  one  case,  at  least,  even  the  recitation 
periods  have  been  reduced  from  forty-five  to  forty  minutes.  Ob- 
viously, since  platooning  is  relatively  easy  in  a  high  school,  if  this  is 
a  typical  eastern  city,  as  I  think  that  it  is,  not  more  than  half  of  our 
eastern  secondary-school  principals  believe  with  Dewey  that  "school 
should  be  life  itself,"  or,  with  Briggs  in  the  social  aims  of  education, 
"to  do  better  the  desirable  things  that  they  will  do  anyway — to  reveal 
higher  types  of  activity,  and  at  the  same  time  make  them  desired  and 
to  an  extent  possible." 

It  is  perhaps  worth  while  to  consider  for  a  moment  what  was 
done,  in  a  western  city,  in  the  relatively  much  more  difficult  task  of 
platooning  elementary  schools: 

1.  An  hour  was  added  to  the  school  day. 

2.  As  far  as  possible,  the  corps  of  teachers  already  in  the  school  was 
retained.  When  it  was  necessary  to  select  teachers  of  special  qualifications 
outside  the  school,  this  was  done. 

3.  Administrative  details  m  re  books  and  supplies,  lockers,  equipment  of 
special  rooms,  program,  relief  teachers,  were  carefully  planned  by  a  depart- 
ment of  the  superintendency  whose  sole  work  was  to  reorganize  schools. 

4.  Classes  were  established  to  train  auditorium  teachers,  who  were  also 
paid  an  additional  $200  per  year. 

5.  Results  in  tool  subjects,  obtained  in  platoon  schools,  and  in  regular 
schools,  were  measured  and  compared  under  the  direction  of  the  department 
of  Educational  Research. 

6.  The  public  was  educated : 

(a)  Regular  monthly  school  bulletins  were  sent  to  parents  explain- 
ing the  system. 

(b)  Special  bulletins  were  sent  out,  and  talks  were  given  on  the 
subject  of  churches,  clubs,  etc. 

(c)  Before  a  new  school  was  organized,  an  open  meeting  was  held 
with  the  parents  in  which  the  program  was  explained. 

Small  wonder  under  these  conditions,  that  Detroit's  platooned 
schools  have  successfully  increased  from  two  in  1918  to  fifty-one 
in  1922. 

High-school  platooning  is  most  easily  done  by  making  the  assem- 
bly and  luncheon  period,  each  equal  in  time  to  a  recitation  period,  to 
function  during  peak  loads.  In  addition,  massed  classes  in  English, 
civics,  history,  science,  and  even  beginning  bookkeeping,  one  out  of 
each  of  the  weekly  four  or  five  periods  may  be  made  a  positive  ad- 
vantage to  the  children  as  well  as  great  help  in  balancing  the  load. 
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The  following  opportunities  for  effective  mass  teaching,  in 
fundamental  subjects,  the  result  of  practical  experience  in  the  South 
Philadelphia  High  School,  are  suggested: 

English 

The  fnassed  class  has  given  us: 

1.  Fine  opportunity  to  develop  a  real  conviction  that  it  is  worth 
while  to  speak  English  well,  and  also  to  develop  by  means  of  speech 
surveys  a  consciousness  of  what  speaking  good  English  means. 

2.  A  new  and,  therefore,  better  chance  to  attack  common  errors 
and  cheap  slang  because  of  the  much  more  dramatic  onslaught  pos- 
sible in  a  large  room  equipped  with  a  stage  and  other  auditorium 
facilities.  Moreover,  it  is  a  more  economical  and  spectacular  method 
of  giving  the  necessary  drills.  We  find  that  our  children  come  to  us 
with  the  academic  knowledge  of  what  is  wrong  and  what  is  right, 
but  without  good  speech  habits, 

3.  Contrary  to  our  expectation,  excellent  soil  in  which  to  plant 
form,  beginning  with  a  single  sentence.  In  spite  of  the  numbers, 
often  more  than  a  hundred,  it  is  possible  in  a  single  period  to  go 
round  the  class,  securing  from  every  child  a  sentence,  carefully  pre- 
pared at  home.  Each  and  every  one  of  our  seniors,  in  the  same 
length  of  time,  has  been  able  to  give  a  three-sentence  theme. 

4.  The  opportunity  to  initiate  the  propaganda  which  helps  the 
children  to  carry  over  their  increasing  skill  in  using  English  into 
science,  history,  and  other  recitations.  Of  course,  these  teachers 
ought  to  demand  this  from  their  students  without  this  push.  But 
do  they? 

5.  The  opportunity  to  initiate  and  develop  other  propaganda ; 
such  as  thrift  and  other  campaigns,  discussion  and  democratic  prep- 
aration of  groups  for  visiting  the  grammar  schools  carrjring  there 
the  message  (and  proof!)  of  what  the  high  school  means. 

6.  Good  audiences  for  more  or  less  informal  dramatics;  for 
example,  dramatizations  of  the  books  that  they  are  reading. 

Civics 

The  massed  class: 

1.  Made  it  possible  for  us  to  get  expert  outsiders  to  discuss 
the  requirements,  advantages,  disadvantages,  and  future  oppor- 
tunities, each  of  his  own  vocation. 
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2.  May  well  be  used  for  one  of  the  four  recitations  the  last 
term  of  the  senior  class  in  the  discussion  of  the  social  problem,  mak- 
ing it  possible  to  get  outside  speakers,  to  hold  open  forum  and  to  use 
the  lantern. 

3.  Did  not  prove  to  be  a  good  milieu  for  the  discussion  of  cur- 
rent events.  This  was  probably  because  our  children,  the  majority 
foreigners,  needed  much  more  individual  and  careful  guidance  in 
this  particular  field  than  was  possible  in  large  groups.  My  own  feel- 
ing is  that  when  our  new  plan  for  teaching  current  history  has  func- 
tioned long  enough,  it  will  be  well  worth  while  to  use  the  massed 
class  with  the  older  girls  for  this  purpose,  too. 

Science 

The  massed  class  can  not  be  used  to  advantage  earlier  than  the 
second  term.  Here  forestry,  iron  as  a  type  of  metals,  and  the  topics 
connected  with  food  and  clothing  offer  opportunities  for  the  use  of 
the  lantern.  In  the  second  year  which,  with  us,  spells  household 
science,  offers  similar  opportunities. 

One  of  the  strongest  arguments  in  favor  of  platooning  is  not 
the  fact  that  it  liberates  more  rooms  for  classroom  instruction,  nor 
its  greater  economy,  but  the  fact  that  in  no  other  way  is  it  possible 
for  all  the  children  in  a  large  high  school  to  come  in  contact  with  its 
relatively  few  really  Great  Teachers.  The  difficulty  is  that  great 
teachers  know,  too.  that  they  accomplish  more  with  a  smaller  num- 
ber. It  is  almost  as  impossible  to  convince  them  of  the  advantage 
of  the  massed  class  as  it  is  to  convince  those  who  have  not  the  per- 
sonality to  hold  a  large  group.  Almost,  but  not  quite.  The  Great 
Teacher  usually  is  genuinely  dramatic.  Break  the  ice,  give  her  the 
opportunity,  and  the  reaction  of  her  audience  will  do  the  rest. 

In  conclusion,  the  most  imperative  need  of  public  education  is 
not  better  housing,  but  better  teaching.  If  the  school  should  be  life 
itself,  teaching  the  children  to  do  better  the  desirable  things  that 
they  will  do  an)rway,  revealing  higher  types  of  activities,  and  making 
them  both  desired  and  possible,  as  we  said  before,  then,  whether  it 
is  a  necessity  or  not,  our  high  schools  ought  to  be  platooned. 

At  the  close  of  the  round-table  conferences,  adjournment  was 
made  to  the  Rainbow  Room,  Hotel  Winton,  where  Professor  David 
Snedden,  Teachers  College,  New  York  City,  presented  his  paper, 
"Case  Group"  Methods  of  Determining  Flexibility  of  General  Curric- 
ula in  High  Schools. 
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"CASE   GROUP"    METHODS    OF   DETERMINING    FLEX- 
IBILITY OF  GENERAL  CURRICULA  IN 

HIGH  SCHOOLS 

Professor  David  Snedden,  Teachers  College,  New  York  City 
I.    Transitions  in  Curriculum  Making 

The  American  high  school,  and  especially  the  larger  urban  high 
school,  serves  many  kinds  of  learners.  To  it  come  youth  from  poor, 
prosperous,  and  rich  families;  of  inferior,  average,  and  superior 
mental  and  other  abilities ;  and  with  widely  varied  prospects  in  life. 

Formerly,  in  the  history  of  secondary  education,  it  was  custom- 
ary and  practicable  largely  to  ignore  these  differences,  just  as  similar 
differences  are  even  yet  ignored  in  teaching  children  from  six  to 
nine  essential  reading,  handwriting,  spelling,  and  number.  In  the 
days  of  Latin  grammar  school,  as  still  largely  in  European  schook, 
the  curriculum,  or  at  most  the  two  auricula,  were  static  things.  In- 
dividual pupils  adapted  themselves  to  the  curriculum  or  paid  the 
deserved  penalty  of  failure  and  disgrace. 

Theoretically,  of  course,  such  a  curriculum  was  originally  some- 
how developed  to  the  measure  of  the  powers  of  typical  learners — as 
are  college  admission  requirements  today.  But,  practically,  the  tradi- 
tions of  the  particular  fields  of  subject-matter — ^Latin  or  algebra,  the 
history  of  literature,  or  the  history  of  nations— controlled  largely  in 
the  objectives  and  methods  prescribed  for  pupils. 

Secondary  schools  are  now  entering  upon  what  is  in  effect  a 
revolution  in  curriculum  making.  The  Commission  on  the  Reorgan- 
ization of  Secondary  Education,  as  well  as  several  individual  writers, 
are  seeking  to  restate  the  specific  aims  of  secondary  education  other- 
wise than  in  terms  of  the  mastery  of  organized  bodies  of  subject 
matter.  Instead  of  the  aim  "to  learn  Latin"  they  are  trying,  from 
one  quarter  of  approach,  to  discover  scientifically  the  useful  ends, 
heretofore  taken  for  granted,  which  the  study  of  Latin  serves;  and 
from  another,  the  needs  of  learners,  cultural,  civic,  vocational,  or 
physical,  which  can  be  directly  ministered  to  by  schools  through  any 
means  whatever. 

What  are  the  valuable  purposes  to  be  served  by  our  secondary- 
school  offerings — valuable  to  the  individuals  educated  and,  through 
them,  valuable  to  the  societies,  from  family  to  nation,  in  which  they 
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are  to  live  and  serve?    That  is  the  first  key-question  to  the  new 
curriculum  making. 

But  there  is  another,  no  less  important.  What  are  the  valuable 
purposes  of  this,  that,  or  another  kind  and  degree  of  specific  educa- 
tion for  individuals  of  specified  native  powers,  environing  conditions, 
and  prospects  ?  Greek  is  a  valuable  cultural  study  for  some  American 
youth — but  only  for  some.  For  others  it  would  be  a  wicked  waste 
of  time.  Medicine  is  a  valuable  vocational  objective  for  a  selected 
few — ^but  only  for  these  few.  The  economic  consequences  of  cur- 
rency inflation  is  a  valuable  civic  study  for  those  of  requisite  ability 
and  time — but  not  for  others.  Football  or  scouting  may  be  valuable 
means  of  physical  development  for  some  and  not  for  others. 

Hence  the  very  great  need  at  present  of  finding  means  adequate 
to  the  discovery  of  educational  values  as  determined  not  only  by 
social  needs,  but  also  by  the  potential  powers  of  students  to  minister 
to  these  needs.  Education  is  expected  to  serve  the  ends  of  democ- 
racy; but  it  should  no  less  be  also  democratic  in  its  operations  and 
incidence. 

11.    Some  Undemocratic  Practices  of  High  Schools 

America's  free  system  of  high  schools  is  a  noteworthy  achieve- 
ment in  one  kind  of  democracy.  High  schools  offer,  usually,  two, 
and  sometimes  three  or  four,  kinds  and  grades  of  educational  oppor- 
tunity ;  and  these  are  freely  available  to  rich  or  poor  of  the  requisite 
ability. 

But  in  two  other  respects  the  traditional  customs,  controls,  and 
practices  of  our  high  schools  are,  as  the  present  writer  evaluates 
socially  efficient  education,  seriously  short  of  being  adequately  demo- 
cratic. First,  they  do  not,  through  their  cojirses,  offer  to  or  require 
of  large  proportions  of  their  pupils  the  kinds  and  d^^ees  of  positive 
education  that  would  enable  these,  as  men  and  women,  best  to  serve 
societies  aspiring  to  more  and  better  democracy  in  politics,  in  indus- 
try, in  culture,  in  fellowship,  and  in  sumptuary  utilization.  Second, 
from  the  standpoint  of  the  personal  powers,  interests,  and  needs  of 
certain  kinds  of  pupils,  the  courses  which  they  oflFer  are  no  more 
educationally  digestible  than  the  biblical  stones  given  to  those  who 
asked  for  bread. 

It  is  needless  now  to  dwell  upon  what,  seen  in  retrospect,  seems 
to  have  been  for  more  than  half  a  century  the  incredible  stupidity 
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of  high  schools  in  requiring  all  of  their  pupils  to  study  algebra  and 
plane  geometry  and  in  permitting  so  many  of  them  to  befuddle  their 
minds  with  a  superficial  "veneer  learning"  of  one  or  more  foreign 
languages.  Neither  is  it  pertinent  to  the  purpose  of  this  paper  to 
extend  current  criticisms,  usually  well  justified,  of  the  illusory  char- 
acter of  many  commercial  courses;  the  uninspiring  appeals  of  our 
formally  taught  literature ;  the  quantitative  desiccation  of  our  sdenoe 
instruction ;  the  indeterminate  effects  of  our  meagre  civic  education ; 
and  the  misplaced  emphasis  of  much  of  our  so-called  physical  train- 
ing. 

These  would  be  old  stories  to  most  of  the  members  of  this  As- 
sociation. What  you  seek  is  light  on  proposed  reconstructions.  Some 
high-school  principals  and  teachers  seem  ready,  indeed,  to  be  stam- 
peded into  new  and  untried  policies.  Without  great  care  they  will 
spill  out  the  baby  with  the  bath.  Traditional  high-school  curricula, 
of  all  kinds,  have  probably  been  good — ^possibly  very  good — for  some 
pupils,  even  though  they  have  undoubtedly  been  very  bad  for  others. 
Let  us  test  all  things  and  hold  fast  to  that  which  is  good. 

III.    The  Postulated  Uniformities  of  Approved 
High-School  Learners 

The  central  curse  and  the  anti-democracy  of  traditional  educa- 
tion is,  of  course,  its  postulates  of  uniformity  of  individuals  and  of 
a  static  social  inheritance.  College  admission  authorities,  who  have 
done  most  to  fix  secondary-school  standards,  sought  for  abstract 
youths  possessing  a  certain  set  of  qualities.  Textbook  and  course 
of  study  makers  have,  almost  necessarily,  done  the  same. 

From  time  to  time  we  have  talked  about  "adaptation  of  educa- 
tion to  the  individual."  But  that  must  largely  remain  an  administra- 
tive illusion.  In  any  system  of  education,  as  in  any  system  of  poli- 
tics, industry,  worship,  or  transportation,  certain  conditions  are  pre- 
determined in  advance  of  the  coming  of  a  given  individual.  He  must 
accommodate  himself  to  them — seats  in  cars,  steps  to  buildings,  doors, 
typography,  size  and  shape  of  books,  manners  of  his  fellows.  Some 
adaptations  of  method  to  individual  conditions  can,  of  course,  be 
made  in  daily  teaching.  But  corresponding  adaptations  of  aims  or 
objectives  to  individual  needs  are  rarely  practicable. 
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IV.  Certain  Theses  Taken  for  Granted 

1.  Since  it  is  utterly  impracticable  to  make  curricula  for  in- 
dividual secondary-school  pupils  and  utterly  unpedagogical  to  pre- 
scribe the  same  courses  for  all,  the  only  practicable  and  helpful 
method  is  to  offer,  and,  if  necessary,  to  prescribe  a  plurality  of  curric- 
ula for  determinable  groups  of  a  size  consistent  with  economical 
school  administration,  and  reasonably  homogeneous  in  at  least  three 
respects — certain  abilities,  certain  environing  conditions,  and  certain 
prospects. 

2.  Differentiations  of  curricula  heretofore  made  have  rarely 
if  ever,  proceeded  from  systematic  analyses  of  the  conditioning  quali- 
ties and  prospects  of  learners.  Rather  have  they  been  based  upor 
either  traditional  or  fortuitous  considerations. 

3.  Systematic  study  of  the  school  history  and  subsequent  life 
history  of  several  generations  of  secondary  school  will  enable  us  to 
distinguish  groups  of  considerable  size  and  persistence,  each  of 
which  is  fairly  homogeneous  as  to  its  optiihum  educational  needs, 
and  between  any  two  of  which  optimum  educational  needs  may  be 
widely  different. 

V.  The  Social  "Case  Group" 

The  social  sciences  now  universally  center  their  studies  in  "so- 
cial groups."  These  include  the  social  groups  familiar  to  common 
experience — family  groups,  neighborhood  communities,  cities,  na- 
tions, congregations,  workers'  unions,  learned  societies,  political  par- 
ties, Islam,  the  white  race,  and  the  like. 

But  sociology  recognizes  the  existence  of  "social  group  rela- 
tions" under  conditions  less  tangible  and  conscious.  The  "market'* 
involves  social  interdependencies,  even  between  a  coffee  producer 
in  Brazil  and  a  hotel  guest  in  New  York.  Very  "like-minded"  per- 
sons constitute  potential  groupings  even  when  they  have  never  met, 
or  have  become  conscious  of  interdependence. 

For  the  purpose  of  studying  educational  values,  it  will,  there- 
fore, be  convenient  to  employ  the  term  "case  group"  to  designate  any 
considerable  group  of  persons  who  in  large  degree  resemble  each 
other  in  the  common  possession  of  qualities  significant  to  their  school 
education.  Such  a  group  is  relatively  homogeneous  rather  than 
heterogeneous. 
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A  certain  large  urban  high  school  is  entered  each  year  by  800 
first-year  students.  Two  hundred  of  these  are  colored.  Of  these 
200,  one  hundred  are  above  the  average  of  intelligence  given  by  all 
adults  in  the  area.  Of  these  100,  fifty  come  from  fairly  cultured 
home  surroundings. 

Which  of  the  qualities  indicated  are  significant  in  the  shaping 
of  a  curriculum  most  adapted  to  their  needs?  The  fact  that  they 
are  colored?  Or  that  they  are  of  super-average  ability?  Or  that 
their  home  surroundings  are  also  super-average  ?  Do  the  facts  given 
enable  us  to  make  any  useful  prognostications  as  to  adult  needs  and 
responsibilities  that  should  be  prepared  for  in  the  period  of  second- 
ary-school education?  Can  we  so  readjust  our  curriculum  making 
that  we  can  be  guided  by  what  we  know  almost  certainly  is  ahead  of 
these  people,  rather  than  by  the  "hindsight''  which  custom  and  tradi- 
tion give? 

VI.    Case  Group  Diagnosis 

Let  us  take  1,350  boys  entering  the  large  high  schools  of  any 
American  city  and  distribute  them  first  into  three  groups — ^J,  K,  L, — 
of  450  each  on  the  basis  of  some  convenient  measure  of  intelligence. 
Again  distribute  them  into  three  groups  of  450  each  on  the  basis  of 
some  practicable  measure  of  prosperity  of  parents,  M,  N,  O.  Com- 
bining these  distributions  we  gtt  nine  classes  or  case  groups,  each 
fairly  homogeneous  as  respects  the  two  qualities  measured. 

Case  Group  JM  consists  of  150  boys  whose  good  fortune  it  is 
to  be  of  superior  ability  and  superior  favoring  home  environment — 
at  least  so  far  as  income  and  possessions  can  contribute  to  that.  Case 
Group  LO  consists  of  150  boys  at  the  opposite  pole  in  both  these 
respects. 

Using  past  experience  as  our  guide,  what  prognostications  can 
we  make  regarding  these  two  very  unlike  case  groups?  Of  course, 
absolute  prediction  in  all  details  of  the  subsequent  history  of  given 
individuals  in  each  group  will  not  be  undertaken — any  more  than 
it  will  in  life  insurance,  business  forecast,  crop  forecast,  or  otherwise 
where  only  principal  variables  can  be  grasped,  leaving  always  some 
minor  variable  capable  of  acting  unexpectedly. 

But  we  can  predict  in  terms  of  probabilities  of  more  or  less 
(measurable)  reliability.  For  example,  what  proportions  of  most 
favored  case  group  Will  probably  leave  school  altogether  by  16?    Of 
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the  least  favored?  What  are  the  probabilities  that  any  of  this  least 
favored  case  group  will  go  to  college  or  even  graduate  from  high 
school? 

VII.  The  Gold  Spoon  Case  Group 

Henry  Brown,  in  Cleveland,  is  the  son  of  a  prosperous  Amer- 
ican-bom merchant.  Henry's  mother  is  ambitious.  He  easily  obtains 
good  grades  in  his  studies.  His  I.Q.  is  much  above  the  average.  He 
is  good  in  sports,  socially  popular,  not  seriously  in  love,  and  only 
16  years  of  age.  What  are  the  probabilities  that  he  will  "drop  out" 
of  high  school  before  graduation? 

There  are  probably  more  than  one  hundred  Henry  Browns 
(substantially)  in  the  high  schools  of  Qeveland.  What  will  prob- 
ably be  the  "school  mortality  rate"  of  this  case  group  during  the 
next  year? 

VIII.  The  Wooden  Spoon  Case  Group 

Johnny  O'Brien  is  the  son  of  an  Irish-born  fireman  on  the  New 
York  Central.  The  father  gets  fair  wages,  but  has  six  children,  an 
ailing,  over-worked  wife,  and  a  still  mortgaged  home.  Johnny,  in 
the  first  year  of  high  school,  receives  low  marks.  His  I.Q.  is  in  the 
low  third  of  high  school  entrants.  He  is  burly  of  body,  eager  for, 
rather  than  averse  to,  hard  manual  labor,  and  can  see  little  good  in 
high-school  studies.  His  father  is  skeptical,  too.  What  are  the 
probabilities  that  Johnny  O'Brien,  three  and  one-half  years  hence, 
will  be  named  in  the  list  of  graduates? 

Probably  there  are  at  least  one  hundred  near-equivalents  of 
Johnny  O'Brien  in  the  high  school  entering  class  in  Qeveland  this 
year.  What  proportion  of  them  will  probably  graduate?  What 
proportion  of  them  will  probably  complete  two  years'  work  along 
present  lines  and  under  present  incentives? 

IX.  Why  Do  Boys  Leave  School? 

Why  do  pupils  leave  high  school  before  graduation?  To  go  to 
work?  Because  they  dislike  their  studies?  Because  their  parents 
think  they  are  gaining  little  from  their  studies  ?  Because  of  unhappy 
relations  with  teachers  or  other  pupils? 

Various  investigations  have  tried  to  discover  among  the  above 
the  single  or  unique  cause.    Naturally,  their  findings  have  been  in- 
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conclusive.    Very  seldom  does  a  youth  leave  high  school  for  one 
reason  only.    A  ccmibination  of  forces  has  been  operative. 

Why  does  a  bullet,  or  a  raindrop  in  high  wind,  describe  a 
curved  course?  Why  does  the  moon  follow  its  resultant  path?  Two 
or  more  forces  (let  us  call  them)  are  operative.  The  directions  and 
values  of  these  can  often  be  calculated  in  the  case  of  material  bodies. 
Eventually  we  shall  approximately  calculate  them  in  psycholc^cal 
and  social  action. 

It  is  known,  for  example,  that  George  Ferguson  is  (a)  of  the 
low  third  in  mental  ability  of  pupils  entering  high  school,  (b)  not 
very  friendly  towards  teachers,  (c)  easily  discouraged  by  abstract 
studies,  (d)  favorably  disposed  towards  mechanical  work,  and  from 
a  large  family  in  struggling  financial  circumstances.  What  are  the 
probabilities  that  he  will  (a)  enter  college,  (b)  remain  in  high  school 
to  graduate,  or  (c)  complete  two  years  of  high-school  attendance? 
We  may  never  be  able  to  predict  the  future  course  of  George  as  accu- 
rately as  the  engineer  with  his  ballistic  tables  can  calculate  the  trajec- 
tory of  a  shell.  But  is  that  any  reason  why  we  should  make  no  cal- 
culations at  all,  and  tacitly  assume  that  he  is  like  any  other  and  all 
other  high-school  students? 

X.    Towards  Curriculum  Making 

In  any  large  high  school  major  case  groups  should,  obviously, 
be  studied,  and  defined  from  past  experience.  When  reasonably  per- 
sistent and  significantly  differentiated  case  groups  can  be  diagnosed, 
then  a  scheme  of  educational  objectives  in  order  of  urgency  or  prob- 
able worth  for  each  should  be  arrayed.  From  these  can  then  gradu- 
ally be  deduced  desirable  prescriptions,  alternative  electives,  and  op- 
tional electives. 

It  is  not  assumed  that,  until  we  have  much  more  reliable  knowl- 
edge than  we  yet  possess,  we  should  go  farther  than  we  now  do  in 
prescribing  a  given  curriculum  for  a  given  pupil,  Joseph  Craig,  for 
example.  Joseph  may  have  inferior  intelligence  and  an  inferior 
environment,  but  if  his  father  insists  on  his  being  admitted  to  the 
classical  curriculum  we  must  for  the  present  not  refuse  him.  We 
can  and  should  give  our  best  advice,  the  results  of  our  best  predic- 
tions, of  course.  We  know  that  for  the  last  ten  decades  these  Josephs 
have  presently  dropped  from  sight  or  been  suspended.  We  shall 
continue  thus  to  deal  with  mistaken  parents  who  refuse  our  advice. 
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XI.    Some  Cautions 

1.  In  comparing  individuals  as  respects  variable  characteristics 
it  is  necessary  to  use  with  caution  such  words  as  "superior"  and  "in- 
ferior" or  any  others  connotive  of  good  and  evil.  Few  of  us  would 
say  that  blue  eyes  or  red  hair  are  "superior"  to  other  colors.  A  white 
skin  is,  of  course,  superior  to  a  black  in  the  minds  of  many.  Athletic 
directors  and  employment  agencies  for  certain  kinds  of  labor  think 
sharply  and  concretely  in  terms  of  superiorities  and  inferiorities  in 
body,  size,  and  build.  Certain  kinds  of  complexions  and  facial  shapes 
are  very  "superior"  in  the  view  of  young  men  a-courting. 

Schoolmasters  and  college  examiners  naturally  think  in  terms  of 
certain  well-defined  forms  of  intellectual  superiority  and  inferiority. 
That  these  are  uniformly  or  even  generally  related  to  the  qualities 
that  make  for  "success  in  life"  is  not  certain.  Let  us  be  careful  that 
all  differences  noted  and  used  for  educational  diagnosis  and  prog- 
nosis are  kept  free  from  academic  and  other  "taints." 

2.  Let  us  not  think  that  for  pupils  of  less  than  some  high 
ability  in  academic  studies  vocational  studies  are  the  only  alternative. 
Many  American  high  schools  are  now  in  process  of  corrupting  their 
purposes  and  practices  with  spurious  vocational  studies — studies  that 
are  certain  to  prove  gilded  bricks  for  most  of  the  pupils  who  give 
good  time,  energy,  and  financial  resources  for  them. 

America  will  presently  have  widely  developed  vocational  educa- 
tion in  hundreds  of  varieties — ^and  under  public  support  and  control, 
too.  But  there  will  be  found  small  place  for  more  than  a  half  dozen 
varieties  in  high-school  buildings  or  under  high-school  faculties. 
Vocational  education  and  liberal  education  of  right  kinds  cannot  be 
blended  without  corrupting  both.  America  is  still  largely  a  land  of 
shams  in  certain  fields  of  education.  We  now  have,  in  the  sight  of 
heaven,  altogether  too  much  sham  foreign  language  teaching,  sham 
civic  education,  and  sham  science  instruction.  It  would  be  pathetic 
if,  on  top  of  that,  we  filled  our  big  and  little  high  schools  up  with 
"imitation"  vocational  education  in  mistaken  sympathy  for  the  men- 
tally halt,  the  morally  blind,  or  the  academically  apathetic. 

At  the  Joint  Meeting  of  Rural,  Elementary  and  Secondary- 
School  Principals  with  the  Department  of  Superintendence  in  Pub- 
lic Auditorium,  Mr.  H.  E.  Winner  read  a  paper  that  may  be  of  in- 
terest to  high-school  principals. 
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THE    PLACE   AND   VALUE   OF   EXTRA-CURRICULAR 
ACTIVITIES   IN  THE  HIGH   SCHOOL 

H.  E.  Winner,  PwNapAL, 
South  Hills  High  School,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania 

With  the  development  of  the  modem  high  school,  there  have 
come  many  additions  to  the  early  curriculum  as  originally  planned. 
These  additions  are  the  natural  growth  in  educational  procedure, 
and  are  the  resultant  of  changed  social  conditions.  In  order  that 
we  may  distinguish  these  more  recent  acquisitions  we  have  chosen 
to  speak  of  them  as  extra-curricular  activities.  The  limits  of  this 
paper  will  not  permit  a  complete  enumeration  of  these  activities, 
however  an  effort  will  be  made  to  diflFerentiate  between  those  types 
of  school  exercises  that  are  essential  to  right  living  in  school  and  out, 
and  other  t)rpes  whose  educational  value  may  be  rightfully  questioned. 

As  a  fundamental,  our  high  schools  should  be  centers  for  train- 
ing in  leadership  and  service,  not  altogether  for  the  future,  but  for 
the  immediate  present.  It  is  only  as  young  people  live  within  school 
that  they  are  able  to  live  well  without  school. 

Any  type  of  activity,  therefore,  which  affords  an  opportunity 
for  development  of  essential  qualities  of  leadership  and  service, 
would  seem  justifiable  within  the  school.  These  activities  are  as 
varied  as  the  individual  differences  of  your  pupils.  Not  all  are  in- 
terested in  the  same  thing.  If  the  high  school  is  to  serve  the  needs 
of  youth,  it  must  afford  them  an  opportunity  for  participation  in  the 
work  of  the  school.  This  participation  must  be  not  only  in  r^^ular 
curricular  channels,  but  also  in  extra-curricular  lines. 

Dr.  McMurry,  a  few  years  ago  in  that  admirable  book  of  his  on 
Teaching  How  to  Study,  struck  a  high  note  when  he  said  teachers 
must  talk  less  and  pupils  more.  Extra-curricular  activities  give  an 
opportunity  for  pupil  expression. 

Considerable  progress  has  been  made  in  redirecting  the  teaching 
procedure,  but  much  remains  to  be  done.  Traditional  teachers  must 
be  stirred  to  see  that  the  recitation  hour  is  the  opportimity  for  de- 
veloping right  habits  of  work.  Our  high  schools  of  the  present  are 
suffering  from  the  failure  upon  part  of  pupils  to  feel  that  diligent, 
consistent  habits  of  work  are  of  real  value.    In  a  measure,  the  school 
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is  responsible  for  this  feeling  by  its  failure  properly  to  evaluate 
regvl^LV  and  extra-curricular  activities.  The  introduction  of  extra- 
curricular activities  may  be  so  many,  and  so  varied  that  the  legitimate 
work  of  the  school  may  be  overlooked.  This  condition  ought  not 
to  obtain,  but  a  harmonious  balance  should  be  preserved. 

Extra-curricular  activities  should  come  as  a  felt  need  rather 
than  a  definite  program  being  presented  to  the  student  body  by  some 
over-zealous  teacher  or  principal  who  has  a  great  penchant  for  or- 
ganization. The  writer  has  had  an  opportunity  to  organize  a  new 
high  school  in  a  community  where  no  high  school  was  in  close  prox- 
imity before.  During  the  past  six  years  extra-curricular  activities 
have  been  organized  on  the  principle  of  a  felt  need.  The  result  has 
been  that  in  only  one  case  has  any  club  so  organized  been  discon- 
tinued. As  a  corollary  to  every  activity  being  the  result  of  a  felt 
need,  no  activity  should  be  countenanced  in  any  high  school  that  does 
not  have  the  approval  of  the  administrative  head  of  the  school  and 
to  whose  meetings  a  delegated  faculty  member,  one  in  sympathy 
with  the  activity,  shall  not  be  present. 

It  is  only  by  such  a  policy  that  the  high  school  shall  not  openly 
be  in  the  position  of  encouraging  fraternities  and  sororities  by 
passively  permitting  organization  of  exclusive  social  clubs,  wherein 
the  school's  influence  soon  ceases  to  be  felt.  Many  communities  have 
had  such  unfavorable  results  from  fraternities  and  sororities  that 
state  legislation  has  been  necessary  to  hold  them  in  check.  It  hardly 
seems  necessary  to  argue  that  the  high-school  boy  or  girl  should  re- 
frain from  membership  in  a  fraternity  or  sorority.  Pennsylvania  in 
its  school  code  of  1911  wisely  provided  that  boards  of  education  in 
the  larger  districts  might  define  what  would  constitute  proper  or- 
ganizations within  the  school,  and  also  provided  the  penalty  of  dis- 
missal for  teacher  and  pupil  who  became  members  of  any  organ- 
ization inimical  to  the  work  of  the  school. 

Among  extra-curricular  activities  that  will  appeal  to  the  entire 
school  may  be  mentioned  the  school  assembly.  This  is  an  excdlent 
opportunity  for  the  development  of  school  spirit,  and  also  affords 
an  outlet  for  initiative  upon  part  of  smaller  groups  in  that  they  may 
present  matters  of  common  interest  to  the  student  body.  The  assem- 
bly always  is  of  greater  value  when  it  provides  for  student  par- 
ticipation.   The  use  of  the  school  orchestra,  choral  clubs,  and  literary 
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clubs  may  thus  be  turned  to  good  account  in  the  general  work  of 
the  school. 

Another  general  activity  that  has  been  of  great  service  in  the 
Pittsburgh  high  schools  has  been  the  organization  of  junior  civic 
clubs  or  boards  of  trade.  These  have  been  fashioned  somewhat  after 
the  senior  civic  club  of  our  city,  which  has  been  a  most  helpful  or- 
ganization for  city  betterment  for  many  years.  The  organization 
within  the  schools  provides  for  student  participation.  It  may  be  of 
interest  to  note  that  in  one  high  school  this  junior  civic  club  con- 
ceived the  idea  that  a  better  approach  was  needed  from  the  street 
car  stop  to  the  summit  of  the  hill  where  the  high-school  building  was 
located. 

They  accordingly  prepared  their  campaign,  counted  the  steps  in 
the  stairway ;  counted  the  traffic  morning  and  evening  for  day  school 
pupils,  as  well  as  evening  school  pupils;  prepared  a  petition  to  be 
signed  by  those  concerned;  arranged  an  interview  with  the  city 
cotmcil  through  its  president;  selected  a  small  committee  and  pre- 
sented their  request  to  the  council,  by  whom  they  were  complimented 
for  the  business-like  way  in  which  the  matter  was  presented.  Can 
thre  be  any  doubt  of  the  value  in  training  for  citizenship  in  such  a 
procedure?  Surely,  those  young  people  will  see  the  needs  of  their 
city  more  clearly  as  a  result  of  such  experiences.  Then  again,  these 
junior  civic  clubs  have  visited  adult  boards  of  trade,  and  in  some 
instances  the  officers  of  the  junior  organizations  have  been  voted 
memberships  in  senior  organizations.  This  can  have  but  one  result : 
better  citizens  in  the  future. 

Of  course,  all  extra-curricular  activities  require  time  for  or- 
ganization and  direction.  Anything  of  value  must  have  time  for  its 
development.  So  important  is  this  work  deemed  in  the  high  schools 
of  Pittsburgh  that  a  special  period  or  activity  is  provided  in  the 
daily  schedule.  This  period  may  be  used  for  assembly  purposes 
when  needed:  for  meeting  of  musical  clubs,  debate  clubs,  leaders* 
clubs,  language  and  science  clubs,  meetings  in  interest  of  school 
athletics,  school  magazine,  in  fact,  for  all  activities  approved  by  the 
school.  In  providing  thus  a  special  period  for  such  work,  there  is 
developed  a  finer  co-operation  between  regular  school  work  and 
extra-curricular  work.  Faculty  members  are  more  prone  to  appre- 
ciate real  values  by  such  an  arrangement. 
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There  is  always  one  attendant  danger,  however,  in  that  pupils 
may  mistake  a  busy  program  of  extra  work  as  of  greater  value  than 
the  TtgoiUzx  work  of  the  school. 

At  this  point  regulation  and  guidance  must  ever  be  active. 
Pupils  must  ever  understand  that  the  proper  balance  must  be  main- 
tained. Most  schools  regulate  this  problem  by  limiting  the  number 
of  activities  that  may  be  carried  on  at  one  time  to  a  major  and  a 
minor  activity. 

Reference  has  been  made  to  the  special  or  activity  period  pro- 
vided for  the  high  schools  of  Pittsburgh.  This  period  not  only  con- 
serves the  features  of  extra-curricular  activities,  in  providing  a  time 
and  place  for  them,  but  also  provides  for  full  time  for  the  regular 
work  of  the  school.  This  is  a  distinct  advantage  in  that  the  sale  of 
tickets  for  athletics,  concerts,  class  plays,  meetings  of  clubs,  student 
government  groups,  honor  societies,  etc.,  may  be  held  without  en- 
croaching upon  the  time  of  regular  instruction  periods.  This  de- 
velops a  spirit  of  co-operation  within  the  entire  school  in  all  depart- 
ments which  makes  for  real  progress.  This  special  period  of  the 
school  program  also  gives  an  opportunity  for  general  and  special 
group  meetings,  as  during  this  special  period  pupils  are  established 
in  their  home  room  groups. 

Pupils  planning  for  college  entrance  may  be  brought  together 
in  order  that  matters  of  common  interest  and  guidance  may  be  pre- 
sented. Deans  of  colleges  may  thereby  have  an  opportunity  to  out- 
line to  prospective  college  students  the  demands  of  the  college  today ; 
visiting  delegations  may  be  organized  by  students  and  the  entire  spirit 
of  the  group  be  greatly  improved.  This  segregation  may  also  permit 
smaller  groups  to  be  addressed  by  leading  lawyers,  engineers,  doctors, 
ministers,  teachers,  business  men,  bankers,  nurses — according  to  the 
need  of  the  particular  group.  This  type  of  extra  work,  while  a 
phase  of  educational  and  vocational  guidance,  is  too  important  not 
to  have  provision  made  for  it  in  the  daily  schedule. 

The  home-room  group,  with  a  special  period,  has  an  opportunity 
for  development  of  class  leadership.  Each  home-room  teacher  has 
time  for  contact  and  conference  with  individual  members.  In  our 
larger  high  schools  where  the  numbers  reach  many  hundreds,  it  is 
vitally  essential  that  points  of  personal  contact  be  established.  This 
special  period  may  thus  readily  be  used  for  club  purposes  of  all  de- 
sired kinds.    It  may  be  used  with  excellent  results  upon  certain  days 
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of  the  week  for  discussion  of  ethical  and  moral  outlines  with  direct 
applications.  In  fact,  such  a  period  becomes  the  clearing  house  for 
all  regular  and  special  activities  in  the  school  outside  of  the  field  of 
regular  instruction.  In  all  the  activities  of  the  special  period  hour, 
the  largest  degree  of  initiative  and  leadership  should  be  granted  pupils 
in  order  that  a  maximum  of  right  habits  of  living  be  encouraged. 
Administrators  and  teachers  must  recognize  that  leadership  and  serv- 
ice can  be  found  in  high  school  boys  and  girls  and  this  ability  must 
have  play. 

There  are  times  in  the  life  of  any  high  school  when  a  large 
project,  such  as  an  exhibition  of  work,  or  a  pageant  presenting  the 
work  of  the  school,  is  to  be  given.  Such  events  are  of  supreme  im- 
portance in  that  they  call  for  a  united  effort  upon  all  departments. 
This  movement  gives  expression  to  all  lines  of  possible  endeavor  and 
produces  a  real  problem  of  living.  Excellent  training  in  planning, 
business  detail,  construction  of  stage,  scenery,  lighting,  costuming, 
advertising,  and  many  other  details  aflFord  plenty  of  educational  ma- 
terial and  have  a  value  commensurate  with  any  possible  subject  in 
the  curriculum. 

Too  long  has  the  greater  share  of  the  principal's  time  been  con- 
sumed in  trying  to  care  for  that  lowest  tenth  of  his  pupil  group.  In 
many  instances  this  lowest  tenth  has  claimed  at  least  half  of  his  time 
and  energy. 

The  establishment  of  honor  societies  whereby  scholarship,  char- 
acter, service,  and  leadership  are  emphasized  with  that  group  to  be 
found  in  the  upper  quartile  provides  an  opportunity  for  an  extra- 
curricular activity  that  promises  great  possibilities.  The  National 
Honor  Society,  sponsored  by  the  National  Association  of  Secondary- 
School  Principals,  deserves  most  serious  consideration  by  every  high 
school  in  the  land.  The  high  schools  of  Pittsburgh  are  rapidly  adopt- 
ing the  National  Honor  Society  as  a  part  of  their  activities. 

The  extra  types  of  work  in  the  larger  high  schools  have  become 
so  many  that  some  schools  have  appointed  a  director  of  special  activ- 
ities. Such  an  officer  as  a  co-ordinating  agent  may  be  valuable,  but 
there  is  likely  to  develop  a  spirit  of  organization,  simply  for  the  sake 
of  organization.  It  would  seem  wiser  that  the  initiative  of  faculty 
members  might  best  be  utilized  for  this  directive  service  and  thus 
have  developed  only  such  phases  of  work  as  may  come  as  a  felt  need. 
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Time  does  not  permit  further  entmieration  of  essential  and  valu- 
able extra-curricular  activities,  including  those  of  a  social  nature. 
They  will  vary  according  to  needs  of  the  community  and  the  desires 
of  your  student  group. 

In  closing  let  me  summarize  briefly : 

1.  The  business  of  the  high  school  is  to  promote  right  habits 
of  work  and,  in  doing  this,  develop  initiative  and  leadership. 

2.  Extra-curricular  activities  have  a  value  and  should  have  a 
definite  place  on  the  program  of  every  secondary  school. 

3.  The  value  of  special  work  should  be  understood  by  all  fac- 
ulty members. 

4.  Extra  activities  should  come  as  a  felt  need  in  the  particular 
schools. 

5.  Students  will  need  guidance  in  that  the  special  work  of  the 
school  be  not  made  dominant. 

6.  Large  projects  in  which  the  school  is  interested  develops 
co-operation  of  all  departments. 

7.  The  initiative  of  individual  teachers  should  be  utilized  rather 
than  developing  a  complex  type  of  over-organization. 

FOURTH   SESSION 

The  fourth  session  met  in  the  Ball  Room  of  Hotel  Winton. 
The  meeting  was  called  to  order  at  2 :20  p.  m.,  Wednesday,  February 
28,  1923.  Mr.  Merle  Prunty  of  Central  High  School,  Tulsa,  Okla- 
homa, read  a  paper  entitled  Conforming  the  Curricula  to  the  Cardinal 
Objectives  of  Secondary  Education. 

CONFORMING   THE    CURRICULA    TO    THE    CARDINAL 
OBJECTIVES  OF   SECONDARY  EDUCATION 

Principal  Merle  Prunty,  Centil\l  High  School, 

Tulsa,  Oklahoma 

The  principal  of  a  modem  high  school  is  entrusted  with  no  more 
important  responsibility  than  that  of  directing  the  organization  of 
his  high-school  students'  curricula  in  universal  conformity  with  the 
cardinal  objectives  of  secondary  education:  (1)  health  training,  (2) 
command  of  fundamental  processes,  (3)  leisure  occupation,  (4) 
worthy  home  membership,  (5)  vocation,  (6)  citizenship,  (7)  ethical 
character. 
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All  of  us  no  doubt  have  made  sporadic  efforts  to  conform  curric- 
ula somewhat  to  these  generally  recognized  high-school  objectives 
by  introducing  an  attractive  elective  into  the  course  of  study,  by 
curricularizing  a  one-time  extra-curricular  activity,  by  eliminating 
a  merely  traditional  specific  requirement  for  graduation,  or  by  in- 
stituting a  so-called  supervised  study  plan,  home  room,  etc. 

I  assume,  however,  that  the  only  type  of  curriculum  conforma- 
tion which  we  wish  to  discuss  is  that  which  is  based  upon  a  com- 
plete comprehension  of  the  fundamental  objectives  of  a  niodem  high 
school,  and  that  which  injects  itself  into  and  enriches  the  curriculum 
of  every  student;  first,  through  the  reorganization  of  content  ma- 
terial in  the  traditional  subjects  of  study;  second,  through  the  in- 
troduction of  entirely  new  types  of  experience  in  additional  subjects 
of  study ;  third,  through  the  extension  of  the  daily  schedule  of  school 
procedure,  providing  within  the  school  schedule  for  faculty  leader- 
ship in  directing  student  activity,  both  of  the  classroom  and  the  so- 
called  extra-curricular  sort;  and,  fourth,  through  the  maximum 
elimination  of  specific  traditional  requirements  for  graduation  by 
substituting  therefor  educational  guidance  in  choosing  electives  in 
accordance  with  major  and  minor  group  requirements  and  a  range 
of  eiectives  which  are  in  conformity  both  with  the  capabilities  of  the 
student  and  his  aptitudes  and  interests.  The  harmonious  and  effective 
administration  of  such  a  plan  of  curriculum  conformation  presup- 
poses in  this  discussion  an  intelligent  acceptance  of  the  cardinal  ob- 
jectives of  secondary  education,  as  set  forth  by  Mr.  Kingsley  and 
his  subcommittees  on  the  part  of  superintendent,  board  of  education, 
faculty,  patrons,  and  students. 

The  principal  is  directly  responsible  for  the  acceptance  of  these 
recognized  objectives.  He  must  sell  his  policy  of  conformation  to 
all  concerned  in  its  administration,  and  particularly  must  he  focus 
the  minds  of  his  faculty  members  on  these  objectives.  Funda- 
mentally, the  whole  issue  rests  on  the  question  of  what  and  how 
shall  we  teach  our  students  in  the  several  class  periods  of  each  day 
for  a  period  of  eight  semesters.  We  are  obliged  to  teach  tficm 
something  each  period,  and  it  costs  much  the  same  to  teach  all  sub- 
jects, even  study  hall  supervision.  Shall  we,  then,  be  content  to 
expose  the  student  to  approximately  thirty-two  semester  subjects 
reciting  five  days  weekly,  or  shall  we  introduce  into  the  curriculum 
of  each  student  fifty  to  sixty  conformed  types  of  varying  semester 
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experiences  by  the  use  of  a  six-period  day  and  by  the  introduction 
of  one,  two,  or  three-hour  courses  in  at  least  two  of  each  day's 
periods? 

In  conforming  student  curricula  the  special  U.  S.  bulletins  pre- 
pared by  the  sub-committees  on  cardinal  objectives  in  secondary 
education  and  distributed  by  the  U.  S.  Bureau  of  Education,  are  of 
inestimable  value  to  instructors,  both  of  traditional  subjects  and  the 
proposed  new  subjects,  in  the  various  departments  of  the  high  school. 

In  the  brief  time  allotted  to  me,  I  can  submit  only  the  following 
introductions  and  changes  in  our  high-school  course  of  study,  which 
are  justifying  themselves  after  five  years  of  experimentation  and 
consideration  in  the  light  of  universally  conformed  and  enriched 
curricula.  It  is  well  to  remember  that  these  introductions  were  made 
to  a  course  of  study  already  involving  ten  departments  and  offering 
a  quality  and  scope  of  work  which  would  require  the  time  of  one 
student  for  approximately  fifteen  years.  The  schedules  which  I 
have  here  show  the  operation  of  the  above-mentioned  course  of 
study  with  its  new  additions.  Time  in  no  way  permits  any  detailed 
discussion  of  the  content  of  these  new  courses.  I  will  add,  however, 
that  in  each  instance  the  detailed  subject  content  has  been  developed 
under  the  leadership  of  faculty  committees,  who  in  turn  have  sub- 
mitted their  material  to  the  departmental  faculties  and  the  faculty 
as  a  whole.  Each  year  has  seen  some  minor  revisions  both  of  the 
subject  matter  in  use  and  the  plan  of  scheduling  the  work. 

TULSA  CENTRAL  HIGH  SCHOOL 

CURRICULUM  EXTENSION 

REQUIRED  COMBINATION  COURSES  WITH  PHYSICAL 

EDUCATION 

For  Girls— 

Freshman  year:    Phjrsical  Education  and  Hygiene  2j4 — Music  2^. 

Sophomore  year:  Physical  Education  2 — Public  Speaking  2 — Art  Apprecia- 
tion 1. 

Junior  year:    Physical  Education  2J4 — Home  Crafts  254. 

Senior  year:    Physical  Education  25/^— Community  Life  2^. 

For  Boys — 

Freshman  year:  Physical  Education  and  Hygiene  2^4 — Woodwork,  Mechan- 
ical  Drawing,  Forging,    Sheet   Metal,  or   Wpodtuming  254. 

Sophomore  year:  Physical  Education  2 — Public  Speaking  2 — Art  Apprecia- 
tion 1. 
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Junior  year:    Physical  Education  and  Hygiene  2^ — Music  2^  (Music  Appre- 
ciation or  Music  Participation). 
Senior  year:     Physical  Education  2J/^ — Community  Life  2J4. 

FOUR  YEAR  HOME  ROOM   COURSE 

(%  credit  annually) 

Freshman  year:    High-School  Handbook — one  day. 

Current  Events — one  day. 

Social  Conventions,  Parliamentary  drill,  consultation— one  day. 

General  Assembly— one  day. 

Qass  Assembly— one  day. 
Sophomore  year:    Vocations  for  Boys  and  Girls — two  days. 

Social  Conventions,  consultation,  Parliamentary  drill— one  day. 

General  assembly — one  day. 

Class  assembly— one  day. 
Junior  year:    The  World's  Greatest  Inventions  and  Discoveries — ^two  days. 

Social  conventions,  Parliamentary  drill,  and  consultation— one  day. 

General   assembly— one   day. 

Qass  assembly — one  day. 
Senior  year:    Makers  of  the  World's  Great  Ideals — two  days. 

Social  Conventions,  Parliamentary  drill,  and  consultation — one  day. 

General  assembly— one  day. 

Qass  assembly — one  day. 

CLASS    AND   GENERAL    ASSEMBLIES 

Observance   of   special   days — motivating  through   various   departments  and 
organizations. 

DAILY  SCHEDULE  OF  HOURS 

First  period — Home  Room 8 :25-  8 :50 

Second  period 8 :55-10 :05 

Third  period    10 :10-11 :20 

Fourth  period — Lunch   Periods 11 :20-  1 :10 

Fifth  period  1 :10-  2:20 

Sixth   period    2:25-3:35 

REQUIREMENTS  FOR  GRADUATION 

(thirty-six  credits) 
Specific    Requirements:     English — 6    credits;    American    History — 2    credits; 

Physical  Education  and  Combination  Courses— 4  years — 8  credits;  Home 

Room— 4  years — 1  credit. 
Required  Electives:     (6  credits);  Science — 2  credits  (may  be  met  by  taking 

second  year  Domestic  Science). 

Group  VI — 2  credits.  Two  credits  in  Senior  year  which  may  be  taken 
from  the  following:  (1)  Modem  social  problems,  54  year.  (2)  Economics, 
Vi  year.  (3)  Commercial  law,  54  year.  (4)  Salesmanship,  54  year.  (5) 
Modem  History,  1  year.  (6)  Psychology,  54  year.  (7)  Latin  American 
history,  54  year.     (8)  Industrial  chemistry,  1  year. 

Elective   Courses:     The   additional   seventeen   credits   must   be    selected   io 
compliance  with  the  following  requirements: 
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(1)  In  addition  to  the  six  credits  reqairement  in  English  and  either  in 
addition  to  or  in  conjunction  with,  the  specific  requirements,  there  must  be 
offered  from  Groups  II-VIII  a  second  major  sequeiv^e  of  at  least  six  credits 
from  each  c^oup,  and  two  minor  sequences  of  at  least  four  credits  each 
from  two  other  groups. 

(2)  Two  sequences  of  either  four  or  six  credits  each  may  be  offered 
group  II  or  VI  or  VII,  but  from  no  other  group. 

(3)  Not  more  than  four  credits  each  may  be  offered  from  Music  and 
Physical  Training  groups. 

These  courses,  involving  two  of  the  six  periods  of  each  student's 
school  day,  are  of  the  laboratory  sort  and  require  no  regular  daily 
preparation  outside  of  the  twenty-five  minutes  allowed  in  the  home 
room,  and  the  seventy  minutes  allowed  in  each  class  period.  The 
materials  are  presented  either  by  the  instructor  or  by  student  com- 
mittees assigned  various  projects  in  the  courses.  The  introduction 
of  these  courses,  while  adding  twenty-four  additional  types  of  student 
experience  above  the  traditional  high  school,  in  no  way  interferes 
with  a  student's  carrying  four  of  the  old-time  high-school  subjects 
as  before.  Nor  does  it  interfere  with  the  direction  of  study  and 
provision  for  individual  differences  through  homogeneous  groupings. 
Please  note,  too,  the  opportunity  of  discovering  talented  students  in 
the  combination  or  elective  courses  and  directing  them  into  the  ad- 
vanced courses  in  the  several  departments. 

The  school  day  suggested  herewith  is  not  too  long  in  view  of 
the  varied  form  of  activity  which  it  provides.  Students,  of  course, 
cannot  sit  at  straight  academic  work  for  this  period  of  time,  but  by 
varying  their  program  so  as  to  provide  activity  and  recreation,  their 
curricula  are  both  made  more  enjoyable  and  enriched  through  ex- 
posure to  uniformly  worthwhile  experiences.  In  fact.  Dr.  Leonard 
P.  Ayers  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  he  believes  extra-  curric- 
ular  activities  now  curricularized  in  most  high  schools  are  doing 
more  for  training  in  the  qualities  of  citizenship  and  leadership  than 
the  traditional  classroom  activity. 

In  closing,  may  I  comment  briefly  on  the  necessity  of  changed 
graduation  requirements  if  we  are  to  discharge  our  responsibility  to 
all  the  students  of  all  the  families  represented  in  our  present-day 
high  schools.  I  do  not  deny  but  that  all  subjects  regularly  found  in 
a  modern  high  school  have  value.  The  paramount  question,  how- 
ever, is  what  subjects  in  the  light  of  a  student's  interests  and  most 
probable  pursuits  are  relatively  of  most  value.    To  be  sure,  we  can- 
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not  always  be  sure  of  the  future  pursuit,  but  this  is  no  excuse  for 
putting  all  students  through  a  straight  jacket  of  specific  requirements 
involving  at  least  two  years  in  one  foreign  language,  four  years  of 
academic  English  (no  job  to  this),  at  least  two  years  in  mathematics, 
two  years  in  history,  and  two  years  in  science.  These  are  college 
entrance  requirements.  Why  subject  all  our  students  to  such  require- 
ments when  only  twenty-eight  per  cent  of  the  graduates  of  our  Amer- 
ican high  schools  ever  enter  collie,  to  say  nothing  of  the  thousands 
who  never  finish  high  school  because  of  these  nonsensical  barriers. 
What  can  that  one-fourth  of  our  students  whose  I.Q/s  range  from 
60  to  90  hope  to  do  with  such  subjects  ?  Virtually  nothing,  as  usually 
taught.  A  large  percentage  of  our  students  with  I.  Q.'s  from  95  to 
115  will  also  fail  in  these  subjects.  Such  students  have  no  business 
even  attempting  to  go  to  college.  We  are  sending  too  many  of  their 
sort  to  college  now,  considering  the  type  of  opportunities  which  the 
colleges  are  not  offering  such  students.  They  should  all  be  given  im- 
mediate vocational  training.  Algebra,  geometry,  and  trigonometry 
for  students  who  have  the  mental  ability  to  carry  them  and  for  these 
same  students  who  wish  to  pursue  a  technical  or  scientific  course  are 
absolutely  essential  and  are  vocational,  but  for  the  student  who  is 
preparing  for  a  literary,  musical,  business,  or  home-making  career, 
they  are  relatively  of  little  value  and  often  very  torturous,  even 
to  the  extent  of  driving  students  from  school.  I  suggest  the  adop- 
tion of  group  graduation  requirements  as  listed  above  as  one  of  the 
most  important  means  of  conforming  student  curricula  to  the  cardi- 
nal objectives  of  secondary  education. 

In  conclusion  then.  I  have  tried  to  direct  your  attention  to  that 
type  of  curriculum  conformation  which  comprehends  the  cardinal 
functions  of  a  modern  high  school  and  which  is  injected  into  the 
curriculum  of  ez*erv  student. 

First.  By  a  reorganization  and  refocusing  of  content  material 
in  the  traditional  subjects  of  study. 

Second.  By  the  introduction  of  entirely  new  types  of  experi- 
ence in  additional  subjects  intended  either  for  universal  or  elective 
consumption. 

Third.  By  such  an  extension  of  the  schedule  of  school  proce- 
dure as  will  provide  within  the  regular  school-day  faculty  leadership 
for  directing  the  varied  forms  of  recognized  student  activity. 
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Fourth,  By  the  maximum  elimination  of  traditional  specific 
requirements  for  graduation  and  substituting  therefor  curriculum 
guidance  in  conformity  with  the  students'  aptitudes,  interests,  and 
probable  pursuits. 

President  W.  B.  Owen  of  the  National  Education  Asso- 
ciation made  the  following  plea: 

May  I  call  attention  to  the  fact  that  the  National  Education 
Association  in  its  reorganization  scheme  is  developing  very  rapidly, 
until  the  problem  of  co-ordination  is  becoming  of  the  first  impor- 
tance? We  have  a  number  of  departments  of  the  National  Education 
Association  that  were  made  in  response  to  what  at  the  time  seemed 
real  demands,  and  which  yet  proved,  after  a  short  time,  to  be,  after 
all,  only  temporary.  Then  we  have  other  departments  which  are 
based  on  fundamental  functions  and  duties ;  of  course,  they  do  not 
change.  Now  specifically,  we  have  a  Department  of  Secondary  Edu- 
cation which  unquestionably  was  •the  natural  division  at  the  time 
when  principals  and  teachers  came  together  and  discussed  secondary 
education.  The  National  Association  of  Secondary-School  Prin- 
cipals was  formed  to  do  what  you  have  done — to  get  a  chance  to 
consider  without  interference  your  own  problems  as  separate  prob- 
lems from  the  standpoint  of  the  administrator.  The  secondary-school 
principals  withdrew,  leaving  us  a  Department  of  Secondary  Educa- 
tion that  IS  neither  fish,  flesh,  or  fowl. 

Now,  the  elementary-school  principals  have  organized  a  Depart- 
ment of  Elementary-School  Principals  directly  connected  with  the 
National  Education  Association.  I  am  here  to  ask  the  National 
Association  of  Secondary-School  Principals  if  they  do  not  think  it 
would  be  a  good  thing  for  them  to  do  the  same  thing.  This  ought  to 
be  the  principle  under  which  the  departments  of  the  National  Educa- 
tion Association  should  operate.  They  should  enjoy  the  maximum  of 
autonomy  for  conducting  the  affairs  of  the  department  consistent 
with  co-operation  in  other  departments  and  the  National  Education 
Association.  I  can  say  to  you  that  two  departments  that  are  admin- 
istrative and  supervisory  in  their  character  are  operating  in  this  way, 
and  contribute  to  the  great  program  in  which  I  believe,  and  in  which 
you  must  believe  with  me — ^the  program  of  assuming  the  direction 
and  control  of  our  professional  life  and  organization;  not  the  legal 
control,  but  the  professional  control  of  the  public  schools  in  the  coun- 
try.   The  Department  of  Superintendence  and  the  Department  of 
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Elementary  Schools  are  the  instances.  It  seems  to  me  the  time  has 
come  when  we  shall  consider  this  question  seriously.  As  president 
of  the  National  Education  Association,  I  have  come  to  you  to  ask 
you  to  consider  this  now. 

There  is  a  practical  reason  why  we  should  have  this  co-opera- 
tion. We  are  going  to  have  a  commission,  the  purpose  of  which  is 
to  set  up  a  statement  of  educational  standards,  not  in  an  abstract 
sense,  but  a  practical  sense.  We  are  going  to  appoint  the  people  to 
this  conunission  in  this  way.  We  shall  ask  all  organizations  of  pub- 
lic school  teachers  that  have  a  program  and  are  at  work,  whether 
that  organization  is  technically  an  organization  or  department  within 
the  National  Education  Association  or  without  the  Association,  to 
nominate  five  members  out  of  which  the  president  of  the  National 
Education  Association  with  suitable  advice  can  select  representatives 
on  this  commission,  with  the  idea  that  those  nominated  shall  be  in  a 
true  sense  representative  of  their  organizaticHi.  We  have  asked  and 
have  received  such  appointments  from  a  number  of  departments. 
When  they  give  us  these  five  names,  we  shall  then  try  to  appoint  the 
whole  commission,  so  as  to  have  a  balanced  representation,  partly 
as  to  geographical  situation  and  partly  as  to  institutional  affiliation 
and  the  like. 

We  are  going  to  ask  the  Association  of  Qassroom  Teachers, 
the  Elementary-School  Principals  and  your  National  Association  of 
Secondary-School  Principals  rather  than  our  own  department,  be- 
cause you  do  represent  the  body  of  the  secondary-school  principals 
of  the  country,  to  nominate  five  such  representatives.  Then  we  arc 
going  to  go  from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  using  associations  like  the 
National  Council  of  Teachers  of  English,  etc.,  to  give  us  the  num- 
ber from  their  associations  which  are  concerned  primarily  with  sub- 
ject matter  of  instruction.  Into  the  commission  thus  constituted,  we 
are  going  to  put  a  reasonably  sized  group  of  educationists.  Then 
we  are  going  to  start  this  work  and  we  are  going  to  put  enough  money 
into  it  and  enough  time  to  make  the  work  a  success.  I  ask  you  if 
this  Association  will  assume  the  responsibility  of  giving  us  five 
names  in  any  way  you  choose,  out  of  which  this  selection  can  be 
made.  If  you  prefer  to  be  represented  as  an  independent  associ- 
ation as  you  now  are,  if  you  will  give  us  your  co-operation,  we  will 
be  glad  to  have  it  and  ask  no  further  questions.  If  the  time  comes 
when  you  care  to  assume  the  position  of  a  department  of  the  Na- 
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tional  Education  Association,  we  shall  be  very  glad,  indeed,  to  have 
you  do  that. 

At  this  point  Principal  C.  K.  ReiiF,  Muskogee  High  School, 
Oklahoma,  moved  the  current  nominating  committee  be  instructed 
to  name  the  five  members  asked  for  by  President  W.  B.  Owen.  This 
motion  prevailed. 

Principal  Qaude  P.  Briggs  of  Lakewood  High  School,  Ohio, 
moved  that  the  chairman  appoint  a  committee  of  five  to  consider  the 
proposition  of  becoming  a  department  of  the  National  Education 
Association.  Carried.  (The  President  later  appointed  Mr.  Briggs 
chairman  and  Mr.  Jesse  B.  Davis,  Mr.  B.  F.  Brown,  and  Mr.  Church 
and  Mr.  L.  W.  Smith,  as  members  of  that  committee). 

Principal  J.  G.  Masters  of  Centrai;  High  School,  Omaha, 
Nebraska,  moved  that  the  Thursday  session  of  this  Association  con- 
vene at  1 :30  p.  m.  instead  of  2 :15  p.  m. 

Mr.  George  Buck,  Principal  of  Shortridge  High  School, 
Indianapolis,  Indiana,  gave  an  ex  tempore  introduction  to  his  pa- 
per and  then  read  his  address.  Effect  of  Compulsory  Education  Laws. 

EFFECT  OF  COMPULSORY  EDUCATION  LAWS 

Principal  George  Buck,  Shortridge  High  School, 

Indianapolis,  Indiana 

For  a  great  many  years  now  we  have  been  trying  to  convince 
the  public  that  all  young  people  should  have  the  opportunity  of  re- 
ceiving at  least  a  high-school  and  if  possible  a  collegiate  education. 
We  have  succeeded  in  converting  the  older  generations  to  this  idea 
to  the  extent  that  they  have  been  and  are  willing  to  expend  millions 
of  dollars  for  material  equipment.  As  a  matter  of  fact  the  people 
have  responded  so  generously  in  providing  these  material  equipments 
and  endowments  that  many  communities  and  constituencies  find  them- 
selves embarrassingly  near  the  limit  of  their  ability  to  provide  for 
further  expansion.  And  yet  the  crowds  are  coming  or  are  being 
sent  to  the  portals  of  educational  institutions  in  increasing  numbers. 

I  have  heretofore  been  quite  in  accord  with  the  idea  that  all 
young  people  should  be  encouraged  in  every  possible  way  to  take 
advantage  of  the  educational  opportunities  so  freely  offered  them; 
that  every  possible  inducement  should  be  presented  to  them  in  order 
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to  entice  them  and  hold  them  in  educational  paths.  I  have  even  con- 
ceded that  it  would  be  worth  while  to  let  them  play  with  tools  and 
machinery  or  make  mud  pies  if  thereby  we  could  expose  them  for 
a  time  to  some  cultural  germs  in  the  hope  that  they  might  sooner 
or  later  become  inoculated.  I  have  even  persuaded  myself  at  times 
that  there  is  great  educational  value  in  these  manual  manipulations 
and  that  somehow  through  the  co-ordination  of  brain  and  hand  they 
may  acquire  considerable  knowledge  and  power  although  they  may 
be  disinclined  to  do  so  through  the  traditional  mental  processes  of 
the  cultural  and  informational  studies.  For  the  same  reason  I  have 
felt  the  extensive  introduction  of  athletics  into  our  school  program 
quite  justifiable.  I  still  believe  that  the  play  instincts  in  young  peo- 
ple must  in  no  wise  be  neglected  but  I  base  this  belief  on  other  con- 
siderations than  incentives  to  study. 

The  mounting  cost  of  education,  the  failure  of  these  devices  and 
lures  to  stimulate  young  people  to  serious  endeavor  in  the  acquisition 
of  mental  training  pawer,  the  diversion  of  teaching  power  from  those 
who  have  a  real  passion  for  learning  and  who  have  the  qualities  for 
cultural  attainment  and  leadership  are  sufficient  reasons  to  make  one 
pause  to  take  inventory  to  determine  whether  we  are  heading  in  the 
right  direction.  Now  comes  the  demand  that  the  compulsory  attend- 
ance age  limit  be  raised  to  sixteen  and  even  eighteen  years.  In  some 
states  such  laws  are  already  operative  thus  dumping  into  the  edu- 
cational hopper  thousands  more  of  unwilling  learners. 

Years  of  observation  and  experience  have  led  me  to  modify 
my  views  concerning  the  desirability  or  feasibility  of  universal  higher 
education.  I  shall  present  briefly  some  conclusions  which  to  me  seem 
tenable. 

It  is  granted  that  a  democracy  requires  an  intelligent  constitu- 
ency and  that  one  of  the  cornerstones  upon  which  a  democracy  must 
rest  is  education.  Its  people  must  be  educated  but  it  has  not  yet 
been  proven  that  this  education  for  the  masses  need  go  beyond  that 
which  is  rudimentary.  What  a  democracy  does  need  beyond  all  else 
is  an  intelligent  leadership  inspired  by  lofty  purposes  and  high  ideals. 
The  function,  therefore,  of  all  institutions  of  higher  learning  should 
be  the  development  of  such  leadership  and  all  their  efforts  should  be 
concentrated  upon  this  task  unhampered  by  distractions  of  any  kind. 
The  great  duty  confronting  the  educational  leaders  of  today  in  my 
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opinion  is  to  abandon  quantity  production  in  education  and  to  sub- 
stitute for  it  quality  production. 

When  we  reflect  that  millions  of  dollars  are  invested  in  the  ma- 
terial equipment  of  institutions  of  learning,  that  millions  more  are 
spent  annually  for  administrative  and  instructional  purposes  and  that 
thousands  of  men  and  women  with  a  missionary  spirit  that  relin- 
quishes opportunities  for  pecuniary  advancement  in  other  fields  of 
endeavor,  are  giving  their  lives  to  the  cause  of  education  in  order 
that  the  youth  of  the  land  may  have  their  lives  enriched,  attendance 
at  these  institutions  must  be  regarded  as  a  high  privilege.  There 
should  be  no  place  there  for  the  loafer  or  the  aspirant  for  social 
preferment.  Only  those  who  have  a  passion  for  learning  or  at  least 
an  honest  desire  to  acquire  it,  should  be  admitted.  In  general,  pres- 
ent day  students  may  be  divided  into  three  classes : 

1.  Those  who  can  and  won't. 

2.  Those  who  can't  and  don't. 

3.  Those  who  can  and  do. 

The  first  group,  those  "who  can  and  won't,''  presents  our  real 
problem.  I  suggest  the  following  as  a  possible  solution.  As  soon 
as  individuals  clearly  show  that  they  belong  to  this  group  and  do  not 
respond  to  ordinary  treatment  usually  administered  in  such  cases 
they  should  be  quarantined.  Of  course  there  are  some  difficulties 
that  present  themselves  in  carrying  out  a  plan  like  this.  In  states 
that  have  a  compulsory  attendance  law  up  to  sixteen  or  eighteen 
years  of  age  they  must  be  taken  care  of  in  some  way.  Likewise  in 
states  where  there  are  no  such  laws  to  hamper  the  legitimate  work 
of  the  schools  there  will  be  mothers  busy  attending  child  welfare 
society  meetings  or  bridge  parties  and  fathers  busy  chasing  the  al- 
mighty dollar  with  which  to  destroy  the  usefulness  of  the  rest  of  the 
family  who  will  insist  that  the  schools  be  day  nurseries  for  their 
children.  These  conditions,  however,  may  be  met  by  providing  for 
this  group  separate  buildings  and  grounds  remote  from  the  legiti- 
mate high  schools.  The  following  is  a  suggested  curriculum  for  an 
institution  of  this  type:  Seasonal  sports,  such  as  foot  ball,  basket 
ball,  tennis,  marbles,  etc. ;  movies — thrillers,  not  educational  films ; 
sorority  and  fraternity  meetings ;  dances  and  dancing  lessons ;  auto- 
mobile joy-riding,  etc.,  etc.  This  program  might  be  extended  into 
night  sessions  thus  relieving  parents  of  all  care  until  bed-time. 
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In  all  seriousness  I  do  have  an  earnest  conviction  that  wherever 
feasible  the  hangers-on  in  our  high  schools  who  will  not  become  in- 
terested in  the  legitimate  work  of  the  school,  who  thus  become  prob- 
lems of  discipline  or  what  is  worse  become  a  menace  to  other  chil- 
dren should  be  segr^^ted  at  least  until  they  do  come  to  their  senses 
and  an  appreciation  of  the  great  privileges  that  our  splendid  high 
schools  offer  them. 

I  do  not  include  in  this  group  the  many  splendid  mischief- 
makers  that  annoy  us  because  of  their  super-abundance  of  youthful 
spirit  and  bubbling  enthusiasm.  These  often  are  the  life  of  the 
school  and  are  always  quite  manageable.  I  place  those  in  this  group 
who  are  unresponsive  to  the  influence  or  appeal  of  any,  even  the 
noblest  teachers.  Would  it  not  be  wise  economy  to  eliminate  these 
and  give  their  places  to  children  of  promise  in  work-shop  and  store 
who  because  of  the  stress  of  circumstances  have  had  to  go  to  work, 
subsidizing  their  families  if  need  be? 

I  shall  conclude  with  the  following  observations : 

* 

High  schools  properly  and  efficiently  administered  are  at  best 
expensive  institutions. 

All  our  efforts  ought  to  be  expended  on  students  who  want  what 
we  have  to  offer  them  and  are  willing  to  work  for  it.  Some  of 
them  may  be  slow  plodders  but  so  long  as  they  are  responsive,  effort 
in  their  behalf  will  be  worth  while. 

Our  high  schools  are  too  much  hindered  now  by  young  people 
who  are  there  for  every  other  reason  than  to  receive  instruction. 

Compulsory  education  laws  that  raise  the  age  limit  will  increase 
the  numbers  in  this  last  group,  thus  lowering  the  efficiency  of  our 
schools,  weakening  our  efforts  in  behalf  of  the  willing  and  appre- 
ciative workers  who  deserve  the  best  that  we  have  to  offer. 

And  finally  these  increased  and  undesirable  numbers  will  add 
a  considerable  and  unnecessary  expenditure  to  an  already  burden- 
some budget. 

Let  us  have  quality  rather  than  quantity  production  in  educa- 
tion in  high  schols  and  colleges. 

Professor  Stephen  S.  Colvin  of  Teachers  College,  New 
York  City,  read  his  paper,  The  High-School  Principal  as  Supen^isor 
of  Instruction, 
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THE   HIGH-SCHOOL   PRINCIPAL   AS    SUPERVISOR   Oi 

INSTRUCTION 

Professor  Stephen  S.  Colvin,  Teachers  College, 

New  York  City 

In  an  article  in  the  School  Review  for  May,  1921,  C.  O.  Davis 
reports  an  investigation  made  in  regard  to  the  distribution  of  time 
of  the  principals  in  secondary  schools  approved  by  the  North  Cen- 
tral Association.  He  found  that  on  the  average  these  principals 
spent  about  one-eighth  of  their  total  time  in  the  supervision  of  in- 
struction. In  a  more  recent  article  in  the  same  journal  H.  D.  Fillers* 
analyses  in  great  detail  the  duties  of  the  high-school  principal.  This 
analyzes  in  great  detail  the  duties  of  the  high-school  principal.  This 
are  purely  clerical ;  only  five  relate  to  the  supervision  of  instruction 
in  any  direct  way.  His  duties  in  connection  with  extra-curricular 
activities  outnumber  those  of  supervision  in  a  ratio  of  more  than 
five  to  one.  The  encouraging  fact  is  that  the  principal  is  giving 
some  of  his  time  to  the  problems  of  supervision,  the  discouraging 
fact  is  that  this  time  is  relatively  and  absolutely  so  little. 

The  need  of  supervision  is  great.  High-school  teachers  should 
have  a  large  amount  of  help  and  direction,  particularly  in  their  ini- 
tial years  of  teaching.  This  is  true  of  teachers  of  all  grades,  but 
peculiarly  true  of  high-school  teachers,  because  of  their  lack  of  pro- 
fessional preparation.  It  is  difficult  to  get  any  adequate  picture  of 
what  this  preparation  on  the  average  is.  We  know  its  range  is 
great,  varying  from  standards  set  by  the  State  of  California,  of  a 
year  of  graduate  study  beyond  the  college  degree  on  the  one  hand  to 
mere  graduation  from  the  high  school  on  the  other.  While  this  zero 
point  on  the  scale  of  preparation  includes  almost  a  negligible  number, 
there  is  a  large  body  of  teachers  who  lack  almost  entirely  any  pro- 
fessional content  in  their  training.  There  are  still  many  graduates 
of  academic  colleges  who  enter  upon  teaching  without  having  taken 
a  single  general  or  specific  course  in  a  department  of  education.  A 
recent  study  made  at  Teachers  College  of  the  academic  institutions 
with  a  student  body  below  a  thousand  and  of  a  faculty  of  less  than 
a  hundred  shows  that  the  offerings  in  the  departments  of  education 
include  Httie  of  practical  work  and  that  the  courses  available  are  for 
the  most  part  general  in  their  nature.  The  high-school  teacher  must 
as  a  rule  get  a  large  proportion  of  his  training  through  actual  ex- 

*  Managerial  Duties  of  the  Principal. 
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perience.  Now  experience  if  guided  and  interpreted  is  absolutely 
essential  to  the  best  teaching,  but  experience  as  mere  experience 
offers  no  certain  means  of  improvement  in  the  art  of  teaching.  Bad 
experience  without  evaluation  and  critical  analysis  may  be,  not  in- 
frequently is,  worse  than  no  experience  at  all. 

Now  who  is  to  guide  the  young  high-school  teacher  during  the. 
year  of  his  novitiate?  Qearly  this  might  be  the  function  of  tiie 
superintendent  and  his  assistants.  However,  as  a  rule,  the  super- 
visory functions  of  the  superintendent's  office  arc  for  the  most  part 
concerned  with  the  elementary  field.  The  problems  at  this  level  arc 
so  many  and  so  pressing  that  they  take  up  the  major  part  of  the 
time  and  attention  of  supervisory  officers.  Little  has  yet  been  done 
to  set  up  standards  and  to  measure  results  in  the  secondary  field. 

Qearly,  at  present  the  training  of  high-school  teachers  in  serv- 
ice must  depend  largely  on  the  knowledge,  interest,  and  abilities  of 
the  high-school  principal  in  his  capacity  as  supervisor  of  instruc- 
tion. For  this  most  important  of  his  duties  he  should  be  specHicatty 
and  extensively  prepared.  That  at  present  this  is  not  the  fact  needs 
hardly  to  be  said.  It  is  difficult  to  state  with  any  certainty  what  is 
most  commonly  the  preparation  of  hig^-school  principals  for  their 
work.  Some  we  know  enter  upon  their  duties  fresh  from  the  aca- 
demic college,  beginning  in  a  small,  often  a  rural  high  school  and 
"working  up."  They  gain  their  knowledge  of  methods  and  teaching 
technique  through  the  process  of  trial  and  error.  Overwhelmed  by 
many  duties,  they  have  little  time  to  think  of  their  own  teaching 
methods,  much  less  those  of  their  assistants.  Others  become  prin- 
cipals by  promotion  from  similar  position  in  the  elementary  school. 
There  point  of  view  is  necessarily  determined  by  their  earlier  experi- 
ence. It  is  valuable  but  incomplete  and  at  times  quite  inadequate 
from  the  standpoint  of  secondary  instruction.  Still  others  become 
principals  by  promotion  within  the  secondary  schools  themselves. 
They  are  as  a  rule  mature  and  successful  teachers  and  they  bring  a 
valuable  experience  to  their  new  work,  but  it,  too,  is  one-sided  and 
incomplete.  The  problems  of  method  are  not  as  a  rule  dominant 
in  their  consciousness. 

An  ever  increasing  number  of  high-school  principals,  often  with 
preliminary  practical  experience,  are  securing  in  our  collies  and 
schools  of  education  specific  training  for  their  work,  but  the  em- 
phasis of  this  training  is  still  largely  on  the  side  of  administrative 
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problems  and  duties.  The  methods  of  making  a  schedule  may  seem 
more  important  than  the  guidance  of  their  teachers  in  the  fine  art  of 
instruction.  Although  at  times  the  former  may  not  seem  more  im- 
portant it  is  generally  the  more  pressing  problem  and  must  be  given 
the  right  of  way. 

In  view  of  these  facts  I  believe  we  can  reasonably  say  that  the 
higli^school  principal  at  some  time  in  his  career,  and  as  early  as  pos- 
sible, should  receive  definite  training  for  his  duties  as  principal,  and 
in  this  training  the  matter  of  the  technique  of  instruction  and  the 
supervision  of  instruction  should  have  a  conspicuous  place. 

However,  he  should  not  merely  be  given  the  adequate  training 
to  make  him  a  capable  supervisor  of  instruction,  he  should  be  given 
the  opportunity  to  exercise  this  supervision.  His  time,  as  has  al- 
ready been  pointed  out,  is  consumed  very  largely  with  a  routine  of 
details  that  keep  him  far  from  the  classroom.  His  routine  adminis- 
trative duties  must  be  greatly  decreased  if  he  is  to  develop  interest 
in  and  have  the  time  for  supervision.    How  can  this  be  done  ? 

I  think  the  answer  to  this  question  is  relatively  simple.  He 
must  organize  his  administrative  duties,  but  a  large  part  of  the 
details  can,  and  should  be  given  over  to  competent  secretaries  and 
clerks.  We  make  the  great  mistake  in  all  branches  of  our  school 
administration  of  requiring  our  executive  officers  to  do  the  work  that 
can  be  satisfactorily  entrusted  to  subordinates.  A  principal  should 
be  too  valuable  to  spend  his  time  in  doing  those  things  that  a  paid 
clerk  can  do  just  as  well.  His  should  be  the  work  of  organization 
and  direction,  not  the  job  of  clerk,  bookkeeper,  and  stenographer.  His 
time  should  be  spent  among  his  pupils  and  teachers.  He  should  have 
relatively  few  office  duties  and  office  hours.  It  is  true  that  he  can 
under  proper  conditions  delegate  some  of  his  supervisory  functions 
to  others,  but  in  most  instances  he  should  keep  a  large  share  of  it 
himself.  Other  duties  can  be  more  safely  delegated.  I  may  sum 
up  my  own  position  in  this  matter  by  the  statement  that  the  high- 
school  principal  should  be  first  of  all  a  teacher,  second  a  supervisor, 
and  then  an  executive.  By  this  I  do  not  mean  that  he  should  give 
control  and  direction  over  to  others  in  any  other  sense  than  that  he 
should  delegate  it. 

We  now  come  to  the  final  and  crucial  point  of  our  discussion, 
namely, — how  is  this  supervisory  function  of  the  principal  to  be 
carried  out.    To  anticipate,  let  me  say  that  such  supervision  should 
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not  be  autocratic,  it  slwuld  be  cooperative.  By  this  I  mean  he  should 
lead  his  teachers  and  work  with  them,  rather  than  arbitrarily  to  di- 
rect them.  This,  of  course,  applies  to  all  his  relations  with  his  fac- 
ulty, but  particularly  to  his  supervisory  capacity. 

The  supervisory  activities  of  the  principal  necessarily  involve 
the  visiting  of  class-rooms  followed  by  discussions  with  individual 
teachers  in  regard  to  their  technique  and  with  suggestions  for  its 
improvement.  Obviously  such  criticisms  must  be  sympathetic  and 
constructive.  The  good  must  be  emphasized  more  often  than  the 
bad.  Praise  when  deserved  should  always  be  given,  while  faults 
should  not  be  made  to  appear  excessive.  No  teacher  is  ever  helped 
by  drastic  criticism.  To  be  successful  in  supervision  the  principal 
must  be  regarded  by  the  teacher  as  a  co-worker  and  friend,  a  man 
whose  judgment  and  leadership  inspires  confidence  and  respect.  Un- 
less this  friendly  and  helpful  relationship  between  supervisor  and 
teacher  can  be  maintained,  supervision  is  worthless.  We  have  heard 
a  great  deal  in  recent  years  of  the  danger  of  "putting  something  over 
on  the  child."  It  is  maintained  that  he  must  understand,  desire  and 
accept  what  the  school  gives  him.  That  this  principle  has  its  limita- 
tions is  obvious.  I  am,  however,  certain  that  nothing  can  success- 
fully be  put  over  on  the  teacher.  At  this  level  there  must  be  com- 
prehension, agreement,  and  cordial  cooperation.  The  teacher  who 
is  forced  to  do  something  that  he  does  not  understand  or  does  not 
believe  in  never  really  does  that  thing, — he  merely  goes  through  the 
motions. 

However,  in  this  work  of  supervision,  the  principal  must  be 
much  more  than  a  casual  class-room  visitor.  He  must  organize  and 
develop  with  his  staff  the  various  general  and  special  techniques  of 
high-school  teaching.  There  must  be  frequent  meetings  of  the  fac- 
ulty as  a  whole,  and  in  large  high  schools  in  groups  also,  where  class- 
room procedure  is  considered  and  constructively  worked  out.  Here 
all  the  teachers  work  together  and  develop  under  the  principal's 
leadership,  their  methods  and  the  specific  content  of  their  subject- 
matter  in  relation  to  these  methods.  Suggestions  should  be  free, 
criticisms  open  and  frank,  and  the  spirit  always  friendly.  New 
practices  should  be  initiated  within  this  group  and  accepted  by  it. 
They  can  seldom  be  successfully  imposed  from  without. 

As  an  additional  procedure  the  best  practice  existing  in  the 
school  should  be  discovered,  discussed,  and  objectively  demonstrated. 
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Teachers  should  visit  each  other's  classes  to  observe  and  criticise 
procedure.  In  a  sense  the  high  school  should  be  an  observation 
school.  That  this  is  not  merely  an  impractical  fancy  is  shown  by 
the  fact  that  such  observation,  criticism  and  checking  of  results  is 
carried  out  to  a  considerable  degree  in  the  Lincoln  School  of  Teach- 
ers College.  The  enthusiasm  of  the  faculty  in  this  school  is  one  of 
the  outstanding  facts  that  cannot  fail  to  impress  even  the  most  casual 
observer. 

There  are  doubtless  many  objections  that  occur  to  you  as  I 
suggest  this  plan  of  coooperative  supervision.  I  venture  to  assume 
that  the  most  outstanding  is  that  such  a  scheme  requires  time  on  the 
part  of  the  teachers, — a  great  deal  of  time  in  the  already  over- 
crowded day  of  the  average  high-school  instructor.  That  it  will 
require  time,  much  time,  I  am  free  to  admit,  but  it  is  time  not  only 
well  spent  as  far  as  the  welfare  of  the  pupil  is  concerned ;  it  is  time 
well  spent  for  the  teacher.  The  working-day  cannot  be  too  short 
when  there  is  a  task  to  be  done ;  when  the  worker  is  a  drudge.  In 
the  days  of  my  novitiate  I  asked  a  fellow  teacher  in  one  of  our  large 
New  England  high  schools  what  chiefly  interested  her  in  her  pro- 
fession and  her  reply  shocked  and  discouraged  me.  It  was  this, 
"Salary  day  and  no-school  signals.''  No  teacher  can  do  the  work 
that  is  worthy  of  his  abilities  if  he  regards  teaching  as  a  task.  The 
job-psychosis  is  perhaps  the  most  serious  fact  in  modem  industry. 
It  is  an  absurdity  and  a  contradiction  in  a  profession.  Teaching 
can  never  be  a  profession  for  him  who  performs  his  class-room 
duties  as  a  daily  stunt. 

Yes,  the  workday  cannot  be  too  short  for  the  toiler,  but 
it  is  never  too  long  for  the  man  or  woman  who  is  a  craftsman.  Those 
who  love  their  work,  who  have  made  it  really  their  own,  and  have 
it  as  a  real  possession,  not  as  an  inconvenient  external  appendage, 
live  in  it  and  through  it  and  for  it.  If  the  teacher  can  really  obtain 
this  spirit,  even  at  the  cost  of  added  time  and  eflfect,  in  the  end  he 
will  have  made  time  less  and  effort  less,  for  both  of  these  are  sub- 
jective and  relative  factors.  The  day  that  is  filled  with  interesting 
and  pleasant  occupations  soars  above  the  life  of  drab  routine  on  the 
wings  of  the  eagle ;  the  day  that  is  spent  in  disagreeable  tasks  "drags 
its  slow  length  along."  Eflfort  is  unpleasant  only  when  it  is  effort 
against  internal  resistance.    Enthusiastic  effort  ends  in  its  own  dc- 
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struction,  for  effort  spontaneously  aroused  is  in  a  very  real  sense 
no  effort  at  all. 

Hence  my  contention  is  that  the  added  time  spent  by  the  teacher 
and  principal  on  cooperative  supervision  in  the  end  will  actually 
lessen  the  burdens  of  teaching.  More  important  than  this,  however, 
is  the  fact  that  this  procedure  introduces  a  new  spirit  into  the  class- 
room, a  spirit  emanating  from  the  teacher  and  passing  over  to  the 
pupils.  Thus  will  the  weary  hours  of  **bell-listening"  become  things 
of  the  past  and  the  teaching  day  and  learning  day  both  grow  shorter. 
And  above  all  for  the  teacher  there  will  come  a  truly  professional  at- 
titude, an  attitude  of  pride  in  and  joy  in  the  work,  no  longer  thought 
of  as  a  job  to  be  done  but  as  an  opportunity  to  be  sought  and  a 
service  to  be  given. 

FIFTH  SESSION 

The  fifth  session  was  a  joint  meeting  with  the  National  Associ- 
ation of  Deans  of  Women.  It  was  held  in  the  Rainbow  Room  of 
Hotel  Winton.  President  Rynearson  of  the  National  Association  of 
Secondary-School  Principals  presided.  The  session  was  called  to 
order  at  9:15  a.  m. 

The  topic  of  the  meeting  was  The  Significance  of  the  Work  of 
a  Real  Dean  of  Women,  Principal  C.  W.  Gethmann  of  Central  High 
School,  Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma,  read  his  paper  on  The  Signifi- 
cance to  the  High-School  Principal. 

TO  THE  HIGH-SCHOOL  PRINCIPAL 

Principal  C.  VV.  Gethmann,  Central  High  School, 

Oklahoma  City,  Oklahoma 

The  social  curriculum  of  the  high  school  is  still  rather  vaguely 
defined.  Sometimes  we  speak  of  it  as  extra-curricular  or  student 
activities.  No  two  schools  have  the  same  program  of  student  activi- 
ties or  even  the  same  conception  of  what  they  should  be  or  how  they 
should  be  directed.  In  many  places  school  authorities  permit  a  lim- 
ited social  prograin  only  because  they  cannot  resist  the  student  de- 
mand for  it.  Frequently  the  principal,  superintendent,  and  facult> 
frown  upon  a  social  curriculum  because  no  permanent  educational 
value  is  recognized  therein,  but  if  we  judge  from  the  tendency  of 
modem  educational  thinking,  knowledge  of  books  is  not  all  that  edu- 
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cation  implies.  Today  formal  education  is  not  only  sanctioning  but 
advocating  the  socialized  recitation.  This  in  itself  is  a  partial  recog- 
nition of  the  merit  of  a  social  curriculum  where  student  self-expres- 
sion is  encouraged  instead  of  being  restrained  or  suppressed  as  is  so 
often  the  case  in  the  ordinary  class-room.  The  extra-curricular  pro- 
gram of  a  high  school  with  its  various  literary,  debating,  and  dra- 
matic clubs ;  its  "Hi-Yi,"  Girl  Reserves,  Boy  Scouts,  orchestra,  band, 
and  glee  clubs ;  school  plays,  operettas,  assemblies,  home  room  activi- 
ties ;  school,  class  and  club  social  functions,  and  then  besides  that  an 
extensive  interscholastic  program  embracing  all  forms  of  athletic  and 
forensic  contests,  this  program  presents  an  avenue  of  student  self- 
expression  not  found  in  formal  education.  Such  a  program  is  bound 
to  develop  student  leadership,  and  group  responsibility.  In  so  do- 
ing it  makes  for  democracy  and  trains  for  real  citizenship.  Admit- 
ting that  a  social  curriculum  does  all  this  we  still  hesitate  to  give  it 
rank  with  academic  subjects,  and  insist  that  all  of  it  be  done  outside 
of  school  hours,  that  it  be  extra-curricular,  but  I  believe  that  the 
time  is  not  far  distant  when  the  social  curriculum  will  co-ordinate 
with  the  academic  curriculum  as  it  should,  and  that  such  student 
activities  be  properly  evaluated. 

It  is  impossible  for  the  principal  of  the  high  school  to  direct 
such  a  social  program,  and  at  the  same  time  be  in  close  touch  with 
the  organization  of  the  school  and  its  class-room  teaching.  True, 
the  athletics  are  in  charge  of  an  athletic  director,  the  debates  are 
coached  by  a  debate  expert,  and  clubs  are  sponsored  by  teachers  of 
academic  subjects,  but  who  is  directly  responsible  for  the  social 
standards  of  the  school — for  the  conformity  of  the  social  program 
to  these  standards — who  sees  to  it  that  social  functions  are  chap- 
eroned, in  fact  who  directs  the  social  life  of  the  school  ?  This  is  the 
field  of  the  dean  of  girls. 

Let  me  quote  Miss  Kerr,  Dean  of  Women,  Wheaton  College. 
Massachusetts:  "The  field  of  the  deans  of  girls  is  the  field  of 
socialization,  of  teaching  girls  fine  and  gracious  ways  of  life.  There 
.  is  a  great  hue  and  cry  everywhere  that  young  girls  need  to  learn  to 
modulate  their  voices,  to  dress  in  quiet  good  taste,  to  be  courteous 
to  others,  and  to  take  their  place  of  responsibility  in  the  social  group." 
Permit  me  to  quote  once  more.  This  time  Miss  Eaton,  Dean  of 
Girls,  Austin  High  School,  Chicago.  "We  teach,  assist  in  the  general 
administration  of  the  school,  act  as  connecting  link  between  school 
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and  community,  and  supervise  the  organized  club  and  social  life  of 
the  school.  I  have  been  all  in  the  course  of  a  single  day,  an  employ- 
ment bureau,  a  vocational  adviser,  a  self-appointed  expert  on  col- 
lies, a  distributing  agent,  a  teacher,  a  chaperon,  a  social  worker,  a 
buffer  between  mother  and  daughter,  perhaps  between  mother  and 
daughter  and  principal.  I  am  dean  of  girls  and  whatever  concerns 
girls  concerns  me,  for  I  am  dean  of  girls,  and  whatever  concerns 
boys  concerns  me,  for  I  am  dean  of  girls.  Our  province  is  all  the 
uncharted  land  that  lies  outside  the  recitation  for  I  think  none  of  us 
has  taken  our  work  to  be  simply  arranging  a  series  of  parties. 
Social  life  is  our  life  in  relation  to  other  people.  It  manifests  itself 
certainly  in  social  functions,  but  it  also  manifests  itself  when  we 
speak,  when  we  pass  each  other  on  the  street.  It  has  to  do  with  the 
class-room  and  corridor  as  with  the  social  hour." 

I  have  quoted  Miss  Kerr  and  Miss  Eaton  in  order  that  you 
might  know  a  dean  of  girls'  conception  of  the  work  of  a  dean  of 
girls.  From  these  two  quotations  you  recognize  at  once  the  tremen- 
dous responsibility  and  yet  at  the  same  time  the  wonderful  oppor- 
tunity of  a  real  dean  of  girls.  By  nature  of  her  work  she  becomes 
the  director  of  the  social  curriculum  of  the  high  school.  She  be- 
comes at  once  the  center  of  the  social  life  of  the  whole  school.  With 
her  all  students  are  on  the  same  plane.  She  directs  the  development 
of  social  obligations,  the  willingness  and  desire  for  social  service. 
In  this  socializing  movement  individuality  and  group  responsibility, 
tolerance  and  co-operation  are  properly  developed.  This  is  Ameri- 
can democracy,  even  though  this  field  of  work  lies  outside  of  the 
academic  curriculum.  This  is  the  social  curriculum  of  a  school  and 
should  be  directed  by  the  dean  of  girls. 

In  order  that  you  may  realize  the  significance  of  the  work  of  a 
real  dean  of  girls,  more  clearly,  I  want  to  give  you  briefly  the  pro- 
gram of  a  real  dean  of  girls  as  I  have  seen  it  carried  on  by  a  real 
dean  of  girls.  I  owe  my  conception  of  the  work  of  a  real  dean  of 
girls  largely  to  Miss  Thyrsa  Amos,  now  dean  of  women,  Pittsburgh 
University,  for  it  was  my  privilege  to  have  her  as  dean  of  girls  dur- 
ing the  first  two  years  that  I  was  high-school  principal  at  Shawnee, 
Oklahoma. 

A  real  dean  of  girls  will  have  sufficient  disciplinary  authority 
so  that  she  may  deal  properly  with  the  problems  of  the  modem 
adolescent  girl.    These  are  problems  of  dress,  cosmetics,  health,  con- 
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duct  with  boys  and  questions  of  good  form.  Individual  and  group 
counsel  by  the  dean  are  most  helpful  in  creating  proper  social  stand- 
ards among  the  girls. 

Again  she  is  in  intimate  touch  with  the  health  problems  of  the 
girls.  This  means  more  than  being  a  matron  who  provides  for  girls 
who  are  ill  during  school  hours,  who  sees  to  it  that  girls  are  well 
cared  for  on  wet  and  cold  days,  who  sees  to  it  that  first  aid  is  admin- 
istered when  needed,  but  it  means  that  individual  and  group  health 
talks  be  given  so  that  the  adolescent  girl  may  know  herself  and  the 
problems  of  health  peculiar  to  her. 

The  dean  of  girls  through  her  close  contact  and  companionship 
with  the  high-school  girls  has  a  wonderful  opportunity  to  improve 
the  scholarship  of  the  girls  and  the  boy  as  well.  Interest  in  the  aca- 
demic curriculum  increases  by  the  introduction  of  a  vocational  guid- 
ance program.  The  dean  of  girls  either  directs  such  a  program  or 
is  in  close  touch  with  it.  Vocation  cards  direct  the  attention  of  the 
girls  to  the  necessity  of  an  early  choice  of  a  vocation  in  order  that 
their  school  training  may  definitely  aid  in  preparation  for  it  and  keep 
them  from  becoming  discouraged  and  dropping  out  of  school.  These 
vocation  cards  and  self -study  cards  filled  out  by  the  girls  themselves 
result  in  the  self -analysis  of  their  abilities  and  aptitudes  on  the  one 
side  and  the  field  of  occupations  on  the  other,  so  that  a  real  life 
ambition  may  be  started.  Such  an  analysis  should  be  followed  by 
vocational  conferences  addressed  by  successful  business  or  profes- 
sional women,  or  specialists.  Frequently  it  is  found  advisable  to 
have  similar  conferences  with  mothers  in  order  that  they  be  able  to 
assist  their  daughters  to  make  wise  vocational  choices. 

Again  the  dean  of  girls  will  be  expected  to  find  employment  for 
girls  who  are  self-dependent. 

Unlimited  possibilities  present  themselves  to  the  dean  of  girls 
in  coming  in  contact  with  the  home  and  home  life  of  the  girl.  In  a 
large  high  school,  of  course,  it  would  be  impossible  for  the  dean  to 
do  this  work  herself.  An  able  assistant  on  her  staff  whose  whole 
time  would  be  devoted  to  home  visitation  is  really  needed.  Linking 
the  home  and  school  together  is.  however,  one  of  the  big  opportuni- 
ties of  a  real  dean  of  girls. 

The  most  important  work  of  a  real  dean  of  girls  is  the  direction 
of  the  social  life  of  the  high  school.  Without  direction  the  very 
purpose  of  all  the  social  life  will  not  be  realized.    Why  do  we  per- 
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mit  social  functions,  clubs  and  other  student  organizations^  if  not  to 
foster  friendliness  among  girls,  to  teach  what  is  suitable  and  in  good 
taste  for  entertainments,  to  encourage  and  develop  courtesy  and  so- 
cial ease,  to  teach  tolerance  and  group  responsibility.  A  dean  of 
girls  in  charge  of  the  social  organization  of  the  school,  including  club 
supervision,  parties,  social  fimctions,  assemblies,  etc.,  can  practically 
set  the  social  standards  of  a  school. 

A  real  dean  of  girls  will  see  to  it,  however,  that  academic  work 
remains  primary  and  social  matters  or  student  activities  secondary, 
but  at  the  same  time  the  teachers  of  academic  subjects  and  the  prin- 
cipal should  bear  in  mind  that  social  activities  are  part  of  the  normal 
life  of  every  student  and  that  these  require  careful  planning,  careful 
supervision,  and  careful  direction. 

Now  if  you  make  a  careful  survey  of  the  work  of  a  dean  of 
girls,  you  will  rec(^;nize  at  once  that  her  duties  are  hard  to  define, 
but  on  the  other  hand  you  will  also  be  convinced  of  the  fact  that 
she  is  primarily  an  executive  and  secondly  a  teacher.  The  principal 
should  not  hesitate  to  del^[ate  sufficient  authority  to  her  in  order  to 
make  her  work  effective  and  effident.  He  has  always  delegated  a 
great  deal  of  executive  authority  in  the  academic  prog^ram  of  a  school 
unhesitatingly,  and  even  though  the  authority  and  duties  of  a  dean 
of  girls  may  still  be  rather  vaguely  defined,  her  work  should  not  be 
hampered  by  insufficient  authority. 

If  the  principal  appreciates  the  work  of  a  dean,  has  absolute 
confidence  in  her  and  her  work,  has  a  sympathetic  understanding  of 
her  work  and  is  willing  to  advise  with  her  about  her  work,  he  will 
have  no  hesitancy  in  giving  sufficient  authority  to  the  dean  of  girls. 

I  believe  that  the  work  of  a  dean  of  girls  is  of  such  importance 
that  she  be  provided  with  all  the  facilities  necessary  to  make  for 
efficiency.  She  should  have  an  office  adequately  equipped,  a  rest 
room  for  girls,  and  impossible  a  club  room  that  lends  the  proper 
atmosphere  for  social  training.  If  no  additional  room  is  available 
the  rest  room  itself  can  be  of  such  an  inviting  nature  that  it  can  serve 
both  as  a  rest  room  and  a  club  room. 

To  me  the  work  of  a  real  dean  of  g^rls  is  of  such  significance 
that  every  high  school  with  two  hundred  girls  or  more  should  have 
a  dean  of  girls.  I  know  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  supply  the  need, 
for  a  real  dean  of  girls  must  have  a  personality  that  is  exceedingly 
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human,  one  who  has  not  forgotten  her  girlhood  days,  and  can  inspire 
the  adolescent  girl.  ^ 

But  with  a  real  dean  of  girls  as  a  member  of  the  high-school 
faculty,  the  principal  will  find  her  indispensable  in  directing  the 
social  curriculum  of  the  school. 

TO  THE  HIGH-SCHOOL  GIRL 
Miss  Margaret  Kiely,  Bridgeport,  Connecticut 

The  Significance  of  the  Dean  to  the  High-School  Girl 

The  significance  of  the  dean  of  girls  in  any  particular  high 
school  is  a  local  product.  There  are,  of  course,  certain  g^eat  com- 
mon aims  of  moral  and  social  guidance  to  which  we  must  all  sub- 
scribe, but  the  real  worth  of  the  dean  will  depend  on  the  thorough- 
ness with  which  she  meets  the  needs  and  aspirations  of  her  own  com- 
munity in  its  racial,  religious,  economic,  and  social  environment. 

• 

The  girls  in  the  high  school  at  Bridgeport,  Connecticut,  oflFer  a 
fairly  representative  problem.  They  live  in  a  manufacturing  city  of 
about  145,000  population,  of  which  thirty-two  per  cent  are  foreign. 
They  are  less  than  twenty  miles  away  from  New  Haven,  the  seat  of 
Yale  University,  and  some  fifty  alluring  miles  from  New  York. 
There  are  1,500  of  them  in  the  2,300  students,  in  a  two-session  high 
school.  Some  650  of  these  girls  are  following  commercial  courses, 
450  domestic  arts  (mostly  in  preparation  for  normal  schools),  and 
and  about  300  are  in  college  preparatory  work.  They  are,  for  the 
most  part,  typical  girls.  They  come  to  school  without  their  break- 
fasts, and  wear  their. goloshes  flapping;  they  spring  to  the  aid  of 
every  passing  fad — (it's  the  "gypsy  neckerchief"  just  now).  Some- 
times they  powder  their  noses  very  white,  invest  in  Woolworth 
jewels — (notably  earrings) — and  wear  their  big  sisters'  long  skirts. 
They  "adore  to  dance,"  preferably  the  "Ritz"  and  the  "Collegiate" 
— ("it's  being  done  in  New  York,  you  know").  They  write  fervid 
"crush  notes"  and  keep  soulful  diaries.  Everything  that  pleases 
them  from  hats  to  quarterbacks  is  "noble"  or  "marvelous,"  and  all 
things  annoying  are  "fiendish"  or  "perfectly  desperate."  They  love 
clubs  and  societies  of  every  sort;  do  really  wonderful  work  in  the 
service  of  the  poor  and  sick  and  needy,  and  are  altogether  a  very 
lively,  lovable,  good  to  look  upon  and  live  with,  group  of  girls. 
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Curious  to  know  just  what  a  dean  might  mean  to  these  giris, 
I  recently  asked  them  to  express  in  an  informal,  unsigned  question- 
naire, some  frank  opinions.    The  returns  have  set  me  thinking. 

The  first  request  made  of  the  girls  was  this :  State  in  the  order 
of  their  importance  to  you  three  ways  in  which  a  dean  may  help 
the  girls  of  a  public  high  school. 

About  1,200  of  the  g^rls  defined  in  this  list  three  main  functions : 

1.  That  of  the  confidante, — which  was  ranked  first  under  vari- 
ous expressions  by  464  girls. 

2.  That  of  the  chum,  ranked  first  by  429  girls. 

3.  That  of  the  adviser  proper,  ranked  first  by  322  girls. 

The  second  question  asked,  "What  personal  qualities  in  a  dean 
do  you  think  are  most  helpful  to  girls?"  The  popular  traits  were 
ranked  as  follows: 

1.  Genuineness, — "The  quality  of  really  believing  what  she 
says  to  girls." 

2.  Cordiality  and  friendliness, — "Knowing  all  the  girls  by  their 
first  names." 

3.  A  real  sense  of  humor. 

4.  Gentleness. 

5.  "Shock  proof-edness." 

A  few  scattered  votes  were  recorded  for  scholarliness,  smart- 
ness, neatness,  stylishness.  (One  g^rl,  indeed,  suggested  "plump- 
ness" as  a  most  desired  quality  in  a  dean.) 

The  third  section  of  the  questionnaire  invited  suggestions  for 
discussion.  A  broadside  of  girlish  interests,  probably  voicing  acute 
and  pressing  needs,  was  launched.  Roughly  classified,  in  order  of 
popular  demand,  the  suggestions  dealt  with  problems — 

First — Of  Vocational  Guidance. 

Second — Of  Dress. 

Third — Of  Leisure  and  Recreation. 

Fourth — Of  Morals  and  Ethics. 

Fifth — Of  Social  Deportment. 

(The  rest  of  the  questionnaire  dealt  with  matters  of  local  and 
special  interest.) 

This  much,  then,  is  one  school's  interpretation  of  our  some 
times  very  hazy  job.    These  girls  want  us  to  enter  into  their  confi- 
dences, to  advise  them  in  their  perplexities,  to  share  their  compan- 
ionship.   They  expect  us  to  be  sincere  in  our  every  dealing  with  them. 
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cordial  and  gentle  in  our  manner,  willing  to  laugh  and  let  laugh,  and 
to  be  sweetly  unperturbed  whatever  happens.  We  hold,  not  mere 
chairs  of  learning,  but  whole  benches,  up  and  down  the  length  of 
which  we  gravely  slide  dispensing  universal  information  per  re- 
quest. 

The  one  unifying  note  in  the  varied  order  is  this :  the  girls  are 
insistently  conscious  of  a  need  for  standards, — authorized  defini- 
tions of  the  ideal  in  everyday  affairs.  It  is  our  first  duty  to  satisfy 
this  need,  to  help  girls,  through  their  own  activity,  find  and  accept 
and  utilize  and  enjoy  the  best  in  life.  In  itself  it  is  not  new  work. 
Good  teachers  everywhere  are  doing  it  whenever  they  can.  In  the 
dean  is  centered  under  one  personality  and  one  responsibility  a  defi- 
nite effort  to  bring  into  practical  usage  the  idealism  which  animates 
all  fine  human  intercourse. 

The  fulfillment  of  this  first  duty  involves  the  dean  in  two  main 
relationships  with  the  girl:  first,  that  of  the  intimate  friend  and 
counselor;  second,  that  of  the  group  leader. 

All  adolescent  youth  craves  self-expression,  but  girls  need  the 
intimate  outlet  more  than  do  boys.  They  remain  individuals  longer 
and  are  less  reluctant  to  talk  about  themselves.  Their  emotional  de- 
velopment, with  all  its  poignant  susceptibility  to  the  influences  of 
romance  and  religion  and  physical  consciousness,  affects  them  vari- 
ously. It  is  well  that  there  is  a  dean  to  keep  a  wise  and  sympathetic 
finger  on  the  variable  pulse.  Morbid  introspection  leads  too  often 
to  bewilderment,  discouragement,  cynicism, — or  worse.  The  dean 
may  prevent  many  serious  ills.  Little  pin  pricks  of  grievance  some- 
times hurt  very  angrily,  but  with  the  door  wide  open  to  a  "talking- 
it-over"  with  someone  who  isn't  obviously  too  tired  or  too  busy, 
there  is  less  likelihood  of  a  festering  wound.  The  ideal  basis  of  our 
best  work  is  undoubtedly  the  personal  touch, — acquaintance  with  all 
the  girls,  individual  conference  with  many, — analysis,  diagnosing, 
charting,  and  prescribing  for  some. 

But  the  individual  adjusting  is  only  half  the  task.  The  best 
comes  in  the  social  life  of  the  girl,  in  the  way  she  applies  her  appre- 
ciation of  the  best  to  her  relations  with  other  people.  The  dean,  in 
]5lanning  her  campaign,  will  remember  to  reckon  with  these  im- 
portant "other  people."  In  the  service  of  her  girls,  she  will  enlist 
every  agency  which  is  likely  to  influence  them. 
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This  business  of  stimulating  into  genuine  helpful  activity  every 
worth-while  agency  in  the  girls'  environment  is  assuming  an  ever- 
increasing  significance  in  the  duties  of  a  real  dean.  These  influences 
move  around  the  girl  in  two  circles ;  one,  within  the  school ;  the  other, 
outside.  Within  the  school,  there  are  the  boys,  the  teachers,  the 
principal,  and  the  great  abstract  force  of  "school  spirit."  Outside 
the  school,  there  are  the  home,  the  church,  the  community  agencies 
of  trade  and  recreation  and  culture,  and  the  great  abstract  force  of 
"public  opinion." 

The  dean's  task  within  the  school  is  comparatively  easfly  de- 
fined. She  can  make  friends  with  the  boys,  find  time  to  talk  over  with 
them  their  particular  problems,  interest  herself  in  their  extra  (and 
intra)  curricular  activities,  consult  their  opinions,  and  establish  with 
them,  too,  a  reputation  for  genuineness,  "squareness,"  and  youthful 
spirit. 

The  teachers  are  very  influential,  and,  for  the  most  part,  will- 
ing and  helpful  factors, — in  the  significance  of  the  dean.  They  give 
to  the  girl  much  of  their  own  philosophy  and  personality,  and  are  in- 
volved in  many  of  her  problems.  Mutual  regard  for  the  ethics  of 
the  profession,  and  simple  friendly  co-operation  will  make  for  a  per- 
fect triangle  of  dean,  girl,  and  teacher. 

In  the  principal  the  dean  will  find  something  of  that  which  the 
girl  finds  in  her.  He  is  her  professional  confidante,  her  co-worker, 
her  adviser.  Her  significance  to  the  girl  depends  very  largely  on 
her  significance  to  him  as  chief  of  staff.  She  will  look  to  him  for 
suggestions  and  approval  in  social  policy,  and  will  expect  his  sup- 
port in  the  pursuance  of  that  policy.  She  will  expect  him  to  keep 
sacred,  confidences  involving  her  girls,  and  in  the  frequently  recur- 
ring "delicate  situations,"  she  will  need  his  sympathetic  understand- 
ing and  wise  coimsel.  It  is  for  the  principal  to  see  so  far  as  he  can 
that  nothing  in  the  conduct  of  the  school,  especially  in  extra-curricu- 
lar activities,  is  contrary  to  the  dean*s  policy. 

School  spirit  is  a  constant  and  highly  potential  force.  The  real 
dean,  as  leader  of  the  school  group,  will  plan  to  stimulate  and  refine 
and  strengthen  this  force.  She  will  satisfy  the  adolescent  instinct 
for  organization,  and  will  encourage  "club  spirit"  as  it  naturally 
manifests  itself.  She  will  take  active  part  in  student  affairs,  quietiy 
initiating  practical  projects  in  better  citizenship,  healthful  living, 
wholesome  recreation,  and  general  right  attitude.    She  will,  indeed. 
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be  the  "chief  companion"  whom  Bishop  Brent  says  is  the  real  leader, 
and  "the  pervader"  whom  Dallas  Lore  Sharpe  declares  our  democ- 
racy needs  instead  of  "a  leader/* 

The  agencies  outside  the  school  present  a  more  complicated 
problem.  They  are  more  likely,  however,  to  prove  positive  aids  to 
the  dean  if  she  can  make  them  understand  plainly  what  they  can 
and  should  do  for  the  girl. 

The  home  is  the  first  of  these  outside  forces.    It  is  the  fashion 
now  to  decry  the  decadence  of  the  home,  but  we  deans  must,  like 
Theodore  Roosevelt,  learn  to  "do  the  best  we  can  with  what  we  have 
here  and  now."    Not  all  homes  are  guilty  failures ;  many  are  negli- 
gent, many  are  inadequate,  but  there  are  still  some  parents  who  have 
not  been  stampeded  in  the  rush  of  their  children's  growing  up.    We, 
in  the  high  school,  owe  something  to  the  home ;  we  must  help  it  to  do 
for  the  girl  that  which  we  demand.  We  can  advertise  and  support  and 
boom  the  home  as  the  basic  institution  of  society.    We  can  increase 
in  the  community  the  reverence  and  respect  for  the  home  which  are 
its  right  and  its  necessity.     The  dean,  in  her  intimate  relationship 
with  the  girl,  can  do  much  to  mend  the  breach  that  so  often  widens 
between  the  adolescent  girl  and  her  mother.     She  will  remember 
that  although  many  mothers  seem  willing  to  abdicate  the  throne,  the 
dean  must  not  usurp  it.    She  will  try  to  send  the  girl  and  her  con- 
fidences eventually  back  to  the  mother;  she  will  try  to  tone  up  the 
girl  who  is  ashamed  of  her  mother, — of,  perhaps,  the  shabby,  un- 
attractive, uncultured  mother.    In  all  her  work  with  the  girl,  in  the 
individual  conference,  in  the  organized  groups,  she  will  stress  con- 
stantly the  power  and  honor  and  glory  of  good  womanhood.     By 
specific  means  she  will  generate  a  gentle  propaganda  of  reverence 
for  the  domestic  ideal.    For  instance,  to  offset  the  destructive  influ- 
'ence  of  the  average  popular  song,  with  all  its  crude  mockery  of  life's 
sanctities,  she  may  sponsor  a  school  movement  toward  the  great  old 
songs  of  the  world,  the  home  and  love  songs  of  a  finer  generation ; 
or,  perhaps,  she  will  seek  to  stimulate  an  interest  in  the  great  pic- 
tures of  the  world, — in  the  mothers  and  babies  and  home  scenes  of 
great  art.     She  will  bring  to  the  English  department,  concrete  sug- 
gestions in  selected  reading  lists,  in  theme  topics,  in  the  gracious  old 
art  of  letter  writing.    She  can  interest  herself  in  the  home  making 
projects  of  the  practical  arts  classes,  and  in  all  her  work  of  voca- 
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tional  guidance  she  will  keep  sacred  in  die  minds  of  her  girls  d^e 
supreme  vocation  of  motherhood. 

But  it  is  for  the  home  to  do  "the  better  part"  Before  the  girl 
ever  comes  to  the  dean,  the  home  has  her.  AH  the  way  up  through 
the  grades,  the  other  teachers  have  her.  She  should  come  to  high 
school  at  least  as  well  prepared  in  her  social  and  moral  needs  as  in 
her  academic  and  physical.  She  should  know  the  fundamental  prin- 
ciples of  purity  and  the  essential  facts  of  personal  hygiene.  The 
grammar-school  teachers,  and  the  school  nurses  have  in  their  neigh- 
borhood units,  a  greater  opportunity  of  contact  with  the  parent.  It 
would  be  well  if  these  teachers  and  nurses  could  meet  the  dean  just 
before  the  girl  leaves  the  grades,  and  talk  over  with  her  these  critical 
matters. 

If,  in  the  high  school,  the  girl  betrays  ignorance  of  a  dangerous 
or  unpleasant  nature,  the  dean  will  give  her,  individually,  or  in  a 
very  small  group,  such  amount  and  kind  of  physiological  instruction 
as  is  necessary.  She  will  speak  the  plain,  forceful,  yet  delicate,  lan- 
guage of  authority,  mindful  always  of  the  fine  spiritual  womanliness 
latent  in  the  girl.  She  will  work  without  mincing  her  words  against 
occasions  of  evil  suggestions,  e.g.,  the  smutty  joke,  the  naughty  auto- 
graph verse,  the  coarse  vocabulary,  the  dangerous  dance,  the  ex- 
treme style.  "Life  is  clean  and  fit  to  live,"  and  we  must  strengthen 
in  the  souls  of  our  high-school  girls  a  fine  and  deep  r^ard  for  the 
things  of  God  and  their  own  personal  accountability  in  the  moral 
order. 

There  are  other  duties  incumbent  upon  the  home.  Once  in- 
formed of  school  policies,  the  parents  must  enforce  the  law  at  their 
end.  Let  them  watch  their  children  with  half  the  zeal  with  which 
we  in  the  high  school  lead  them  and  the  task  will  be  infinitely  easier 
for  all  concerned. 

The  Church  can  strengthen  the  significance  of  the  dean  in  the 
public  school  only  so  far  as  the  home  is  willing.  The  wise  dean  will 
take  a  friendly  genuine  interest  in  the  church  activities  of  her  girls, 
and  for  her  own  part  will  not  hesitate  to  stand  in  the  community 
with  those  who  openly  acknowledge  the  enormous  influence  of  re- 
ligion in  society.  The  home  should  open  its  doors  to  the  church — 
and  the  dean,  through  the  agency  of  the  home,  should  be  free  to  * 
bring  the  girl  who  is  obviously  in  need  of  religious  influence,  into 
pleasant  and  helpful  religious  contacts. 
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Community  agencies  in  general  are  constant  factors  in  the  de- 
velopment of  the  girl.  Department  stores  and  other  shops  influence 
her  tastes  in  dress ;  theatres,  her  ideals  in  recreation.  Constructive 
suggestion  from  a  tactful  dean  may  do  much  to  direct  this  influence 
for  good.  The  restaurants,  the  dance  halls,  the  newspapers,  the 
libraries,  the  religious  and  social  service  organizations,  the  parent- 
teacher  associations,  the  college  clubs,  the  Girl  Scouts, — ^the  men  and 
women  behind  all  these  groups  should  know  the  high-school  dean, 
know  her  as  a  person  of  sense  and  judgment,  and  should  lend  their 
influence  to  the  organized  effort  for  which  she  stands. 

It's  an  inspiring  challenge,  this  great  open  field  of  our  opportu- 
nity. We  can  accept  it  only  so  far  as  we  ourselves  approach  the 
ideal,  only  so  far  as  we  possess  a  sound  personal  equipment  of  cour- 
ageous personal  standards  in  thinking  and  living,  a  broad,  kindly, 
optimistic  outlook,  good  health,  and  a  well-balanced  love  of  our 
work.  We  are  to  be  the  wise  and  patient  friends  of  our  girls,  of 
every  girl,  regardless  of  her  color  or  creed,  or  ancestry,  or  person- 
ality, or  mental  power.  So  far  as  we  can  enlist  in  her  service  every 
vital  power  in  the  life  around  her,  shall  we  make  that  friendship 
count. 

It  may  help, — some  very  tired  day  when  we  seem  to  be  just  nice 
little  old  Jills  at  all  trades, — social  arbiters,  vocational  guides,  em- 
l)Ioyment  agencies,  educational  experts,  nurses,  censors,  shock-ab- 
sorbers, clearing  posts  for  grievances,  bureaus  of  information,  and 
outside  of  that  just  "deans  of  girls,*' — to  look  through  to  the  radiant 
symbolism  of  it  all.  Let  us  be  glad  and  rejoice  for  our  part  in  the 
*ieading  people  to  see  things  in  a  certain  color,'*  which  someone  calls 
"education."  The  real  dean,  catching  that  symbolism,  is  bound  to 
signify  much  in  the  life  of  America's  girlhood. 

THE  RELATION  OF  THE  WORK  OF  A  REAL  DEAN  OF 
GIRLS  TO  THE  HIGH-SCHOOL  GIRLS 

Miss  Sarah  M.  Sturtevant,  Associate  in  Education, 

University  of  California 

In  a  recent  book  entitled  the  "New  State,"  Miss  Follette  says 
that  the  reason  the  world  is  at  its  own  throat  is  because  people  do 
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not  yet  know  how  to  live  together.  The  task  of  the  dean  is  to  teach 
girls,  at  least,  how  to  get  on  with  folks.  To  put  it  another  way,  the 
fundamental  significance  of  the  work  of  a  real  dean  of  girls  is  her 
ability  to  teach  moral  character.  It  is  not  necessary  for  me  here  to 
dwell  upon  the  great  changes  in  society  during  the  past  few  years — 
changes  in  home  and  community  life — ^which  have  put  upon  every 
one  of  us  the  strain  of  new  conditions,  new  tax  upon  knowledge, 
upon  character,  upon  judgment.  Wide  range  of  choice,  much  leisure 
time,  free  spending  money,  the  isolation  of  the  city,  the  possibility 
of  varied  experience  through  the  imagination,  and  countless  other 
influences  have  tended  to  confuse  us  all.  Many  of  us  have  felt  the 
need  of  a  prophet  or  teacher  who  would  interpret  the  new  and  puz- 
zling situation,  see  new  goals  ahead,  set  new  evaluations  upon  the 
activities  of  life. 

Probably  no  one  would  disagree  if  I  should  say  that  difficult  a< 
this  new  situation  is  to  older  folks  and  to  boys  who  at  least  have  the 
traditions  of  economic  and  social  independents,  it  is  many  times  as 
difficult  for  the  girl.  She  stands  at  the  heart  of  this  new  situation, 
complicating  it  still  more  by  the  fact  that  apart  from  general  changes 
to  which  all  of  us  must  adjust  ourselves,  she  has  added  for  herself 
an  unprecedented  freedom,  intellectual,  social,  economic,  personal. 
The  difficulties  of  adjustment  are  great.  The  failures  of  women  at 
this  point  have  been  the  subject  of  sermons,  lectures,  newspaper  dis- 
cussions. It  is  true  that  new  conditions  in  society  mean  new  forms 
of  transgression,  as  Professor  Ross  has  reminded  us,  and  girls  and 
women  are  open  to  criticism.  A  mother  told  me  that  her  son  needed 
chaperoning  more  than  her  daughters.  They  say  that  girls  are  not 
meeting  their  new  freedom  well,  that  fine  womanhood  is  threatened, 
and  with  the  decay  of  womanhood,  society  itself. 

If  this  accusation  is  true,  and  I  do  not  say  that  it  is,  society  can- 
not absolve  itself  from  the  guilt  of  being  part  and  party  to  the  trans- 
gression, not  only  in  affording  those  environmental  conditions,  which 
so  largely  determine  behavior,  but  also  in  not  having  earlier  afforded 
some  teaching  that  would  help  the  modern  girl  to  meet  her  new  and 
difficult  situation.  There  is  no  one  of  us  but  is  glad  that  women  are 
to  have  the  advantages  of  education,  of  economic  and  personal  free- 
dom, but  in  the  words  of  an  old  seer,  and  under  the  figure  of  tent- 
ing, "if  we  lengthen  the  ropes,  we  must  strengthen  the  stakes."  The 
ropes  are  already  lengthened,  and  will  be  further  lengthened;  if  the 
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structure  of  society  is  not  to  coUopse,  the  stakes  must  be  strength- 
ened. Here  lies  the  work  of  the  dean.  The  real  significance  of  the 
work  of  the  dean  in  high  school  lies  in  her  ability  to  strengthen  the 
stakes  of  character  in  the  high  school  girl ;  to  educate  her  to  a  bet- 
ter integration  into  the  group ;  to  a  socialized  as  opposed  to  the  tra- 
ditional individualistic  attitude  toward  herself  and  her  fellows. 

All  would  be  agreed  that  character  is  a  worthy  objective  of  edu- 
cation, but  the  question  arises  how  can  we  teach  character  ?  Recent 
experience,  as  well  as  the  best  psychology,  has  demonstrated  that 
good  character  cannot  be  taught  by  exhortation,  by  scolding,  by 
courses  in  ethics,  or  by  precept,  nor  is  it  inherent  in  the  knowledge  of 
fundamental  processes.  Moral  character  can  be  built  only  through 
activity  under  stress  of  emotion.  If  that  be  so,  and  its  soundness  is 
attested  on  good  authority,  it  means  that  there  must  be  a  program  of 
activities  in  our  educational  scheme  as  well  as  courses  in  history  and 
English  and  mathematics,  and  if  there  is  to  be  a  program  of  planned 
activities,  somebody  must  plan  it,  unify  it,  set  up  its  objectives,  de-y 
fine  its  content  and  evaluate  its  results.  The  program  of  planned 
activities  becomes  then,  for  the  dean,  a  course  of  study,  if  you  please, 
the  definite  objective  of  which  is  the  development  of  character,  the 
lessons,  the  highest  ideals  of  social  relationship,  initiative,  responsi- 
bility, co-operation,  democracy. 

The  dean  becomes  an  interpreter  and  a  teacher  by  means  of  a 
planned  social  program. 

Such  a  program  recognizes  first  of  all  the  significance  of  right 
social  environment  to  the  girl.  No  less  a  person  than  John  Dewey 
is  authority  for  the  statement  that  "social  judgment  and  moral  re- 
sponsibility are  wrought  in  us  by  social  environment."  If  the  prob- 
lem of  behavior  is  one  of  adjustment,  it  becomes  a  problem  of  social 
engineering,  of  modifying  factors  that  influence  results.  One  im- 
.portant  factor  is  what  we  call  the  spirit  of  a  group— -that  thing  felt 
rather  than  analyzed — ^but  never  accidental.  I  have  in  mind  a  home 
to  which  people  love  to  go  because  of  its  restful,  hospitable  spirit, 
but  I  happen  to  know  that  that  very  spirit  is  the  result  of  infinite 
pains  on  the  part  of  the  woman  in  that  home.  So  the  dean  is  a  con- 
scious creator  of  a  spirit  at  once  democratic,  co-operative.  She  seeks 
to  build  right  attitudes.  She  becomes  a  backing  for  the  best  ideals, 
the  best  ideas,  the  best  behavior  in  the  school,  and  the  girls  are  con- 
scious of  it.    They  concrete  the  argument  for  and  against  a  course 
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of  conduct  in  terms  of  a  person.    The  spirit  of  the  group  is  very 
significant  to  the  high-school  girl. 

But  the  subtle  influence  of  the  proper  social  atmosphere  is  not 
sufficient  to  accomplish  the  development  of  good  moral  character. 
There  must  be  objective  situations  designed  to  stimulate  right  action 
— to  give  experience  that  shall  prove  satisfying  and  will  help  in  the 
formation  of  character  socially  useful.  A  real  dean  of  girls  be- 
comes the  organizer  of  a  program  of  planned  activities.  She  remem- 
bers that  it  must  meet  the  inherent  needs  of  boys  and  girls ;  that  the 
adolescent  is  primarily  social,  that  he  is  emotionally  sensitive  to  social 
situations  and  that  therefore  his  learning  is  very  rapid  for  good  or 
evil.  His  social  activities  must  then  be  so  engineered  that  the  teaching 
of  character  may  be  in  line  with  well-understood  objectives  of  edu- 
cation, that  standards  be  set  up,  principles  of  leadership  understood, 
reflection  encouraged  and  evaluation  of  issues  stressed.  Every  girl 
must  have  a  chance  to  express  herself,  to  have  daily  lessons  in  learn- 
ing *'to  get  on  with  folks." 

The  work  of  a  real  dean  of  girls  is  significant  to  the  high-school 
girl  then,  in  that  she  plans  for  an  established  social  environment, 
characterized  by  the  spirit  of  good  will  and  an  organized  program 
of  activity,  which  shall  be  conducive  to  good  moral  character. 

To  be  very  concrete,  let  us  put  it  this  way :  Into  the  high  school 
comes  the  boy  or  girl  possessed  of  boundless  social  energies,  un- 
controlled and  unorganized.  Those  uncontrolled,  unorganized  social 
energies  must  be  converted  into  power,  which  is  the  first  element  in 
character,  through  the  dynamo  of  the  school.  The  organization  of 
clubs,  of  committees,  can  be  designed  to  give  habits  and  skills  in  co- 
operation, in  leading,  in  following,  in  taking  responsibility  in  fair 
and  sane  procedure.  These  same  simple  social  projects  can  give  also 
knowledge  of  how  to  do  given  tasks,  how  to  plan,  how  to  organize, 
how  to  lead  a  group,  and  in  the  success  or  failure  of  the  undertaking 
find  emotional  reaction,  feelings  which  will  inspire  the  use  of  power. 
But  good  character  needs  not  only  power,  but  good  judgment  based 
on  facts  and  on  the  proper  evaluation  of  facts.  The  simple,  appeal- 
ing social  situations  of  co-operative  government,  of  planning  parties, 
weighing  comparative  costs  of  ice  cream  and  cake  as  opposed  to 
chocolate  and  sandwiches,  planning  committees,  evaluating  the  worth 
of  a  program, — all  teach  judgment  of  facts  that  are  very  concrete 
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and  develop  the  knowledge  which  tells  how  to  use,  how  to  control 
social  energy. 

And  more  than  that  to  the  girl  the  social  program  should  be  a 
means  of  developing  the  third  element  of  good  character,  good  will. 
If  good  judgment  indicates  how  power  shall  be  used,  good  will  must 
indicate  the  end  to  which  it  shall  be  used.  In  the  common  working 
out  of  common  plans  the  dean  should  help  the  girl  to  good  will,  not 
only  theoretically,  but  concretely  through  joint  activity  in  simple, 
social  projects.  She  should  lead  this  girl  to  the  ideal  of  helping  to 
create  a  great  universal  good,  which  shall  include  all  people  in  a 
greater  democracy  to  come. 

If  the  dean,  by  a  purposeful,  unified,  social  program,  can  teach 
good  character,  possessed  of  power,  good  judgment,  and  good  will, 
she  is  of  fundamental  value,  not  only  to  the  girl  herself,  but  to  society, 
for  inherent  in  such  successful  development  is  that  independence  and 
self-control  and  socialized  vision  so  necessary  to  her  unprecedented 
freedom.  It  will  necessitate  a  broader  outlook  than  self  in  her  atti- 
tude toward  health,  leisure,  state,  home,  men,  and  children. 

In  a  discussion  of  this  subject  one  should  not  neglect  to  men- 
tion the  dean  as  significant  to  the  girl  in  helping  her  to  meet  her 
personal  problems.  They  vary  all  the  way  from  the  latest  love  affair 
to  problems  of  religion,  and  home  and  school  relationships.  They 
are  vital  to  the  girl  and  so  are  vital  to  the  dean.  Often  this  girl's 
mother  is  not  equal  to  the  situation  and  we  know  that  when  the  girl 
says :  "mother  would  not  understand,*'  that  all  too  often  she  is  tell- 
ing the  truth.  So  the  dean  must  meet  the  need  of  the  girl  for  an 
impersonal,  sympathetic  adviser,  who  will  interpret  life  to  her. 

The  significance  of  the  dean  of  girls  involves,  then,  the  impor- 
tance of  character  as  an  educational  objective.  It  depends  upon  th6 
thesis  that  activity  under  stress  of  emotion  is  necessary  for  the  de- 
velopment of  good  moral  character.  The  dean  deals  with  life,  which 
is  a  variable.  There  are  few  rules  which  can  be  laid  down  for  the 
situation  is  never  twice  the  same,  and  the  handling  of  such  material 
carries  need  for  the  socially  sensitive  person,  but  if  the  work  is  well 
done,  it  means  a  girl  fitted  for  freedom  because  self-controlled  and 
socialized  in  her  vision  of  human  relations. 


Below  is  a  letter  that  is  used  in  Lakewood  High  School,  Ohio, 
in  its  campaign  for  conservative  dress  regulations  for  high-school 
girls: 
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Lakewood  High  Scb(x^ 
February   2,    1923. 
Dear  Students: — 

I  wish  to  welcome  you  to  Lakewood  High  School.  It  is  your  school  oon:. 
I  hope  that  you  will  make  the  most  of  your  many  opportunities  here. 

Last  year  the  Girls'  Student  Qmncil  of  Lakewood  High  School  estab- 
lished dress  regulations ;  the  aim  to  counteract  the  prevailing  tendency  toward 
extravagant  and  extreme  dress.  All  regulations  emphasized  health  fulness, 
suitability,  and  simplicity. 

The  Girls'  Student  Council  approved  this  plan  and  resolved;  "That  we, 
the  girls  of  Lakewood  High  School,  bar  from  school  dress  the  following: 
georgette,  net,  silks,  velvet,  silk  hose,  French  heels,  transparent  sweaters  worn 
without  waists,  rouge,  lip  sticks,  eyebrow  pencil,  and  any  inappropriate 
wearing  apparel. 

Furthermore  the  Council  recommend:  middies  and  skirts  of  modest 
length  and  fullness,  sweaters  worn  with  waists,  plain  serge,  gingham  and 
jersey  dresses,  a  minimum  of  simple  inconspicuous  jewelry,  and  simple  ar- 
rangement of  hair. 

A  girl  who  can  carry  out  these  regulations  will  be  regarded  as  a  satis- 
factory pupil. 

C  P.  BRIGGS,  Principal. 
We  have  read  the  above,  understand  it  thoroughly,  and  are  interested 
in  furthering  the  aims  and  ideals  of  the  school. 

Signed 

Parent 

Signed 

Daughter. 

SIXTH  SESSION 

President  Rynearson  called  the  session  to  order  at  1 :55  p.  m. 
in  the  Rainbow  Room,  Hotel  Winton. 

The  President  called  on  Professor  H.  A.  Hollister,  University 
of  Illinois,  who  came  as  a  representative  of  the  National  Associa- 
tion of  High-School  Supervisors  and  Inspectors,  Professor  Hollister 
spoke  as  follows: 

This  association  at  its  meeting  in  Qeveland  determined  upon 
plans  for  testing  the  intelligence  and  achievement  ability  of  high- 
school  students  in  the  different  states,  with  the  end  in  view  of  de- 
termining in  a  more  scientific  way  than  is  now  in  use: 

(1)  What  is  the  median  or  norm  for  the  native  ability  of  those 
pupils  entering  upon  ninth-grade  work  and  those  of  the  twelfth 

grade. 

(2)  What  should  be  the  norms  of  achievement  in  at  least  two 
standard  subjects,  of  which  English  should  be  one. 
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The  association  asks  for  the  co-operation  of  high-school  prin- 
cipals of  the  different  states  in  carrying  through  such  a  plan. 

The  aim  will  be  to  find  out  what  are  typical  high  schools  of  a 
given  state,  the  testing  of  whose  pupils  would  furnish  a  satisfactory 
representation  of  the  high-school  work  of  that  state. 

Send  any  suggestions  to  J.  B.  Edmonson,  University  of  Michi- 
gan, Ann  Arbor,  Michigan,  or  to  H.  A.  Hollister,  University  of 
Illinois,  Urbana,  Illinois. 

The  association  elected  Mr.  L.  W.  Brooks,  Principal  of  Wichita 
High  School,  Wichita,  Kansas ;  Mr.  E.  J.  Eaton,  Principal  of  South 
High  School,  Youngstown,  Ohio,  and  Mr.  L.  W.  Smith,  Principal 
of  Joliet  Township  High  School,  Joliet,  Illinois,  as  members  of  the 
National  Council  of  the  National  Honorary  Society  of  Secondary 
Schools.  t 

Principal  E.  H.  Kemper  McComb,  Emmerich  Manual 
Training  High  School,  Indianapolis,  Indiana,  chairman  of  the 
Auditing  Committee,  reported  that  his  committee  had  gone  over  the 
books  of  the  treasurer  and  had  found  them  correct.  The  report  of 
the  treasurer  follows: 

REPORT   OF   TREASURER 
National  Association  of  Secondary-School  Principals 

January  1,  1922  to  December  31,  1922 
Presented  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  March  I,  1923 

RECEIPTS 

Balance  in  bank,  December  31,  1921 $  364.47 

Annual  dues $1,126.00 

Sale  of  Yearbooks   109.00 

Sale  of  Uniform  Certificate  Blanks 10.75 

Honor  Society  Fees 470.00    1,715.75 


$2,080.22 

EXPENDITURES 

Secretary's  Office: 

Printing $     26.35 

Postage 82.99 

Refund  (dues)   4.00 

Banquet  (4  guests  at  Chicago,  2-28-22) 8.00 

$    121.34 
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Sixth  Yearbook  \ 

Printing  $1,038.88 

Cartage 3.50 

Envelopes   27.92 

Addressing  Envelopes   10.00 

Postage   8«.80  $1,167.10 

Honor  Society 

Charters $  200.00 

Fees   (refunded)    10.00 

Checks  returned  (no  funds) 5.00       215.00    1,503.44 


$576.78 
Balance  in  bank,   December  31,  1922 $576.78 

The  chairman  of  the  Auditing  Committee  moved  the  following 
motion : 

That  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  association  empower  the 
secretary-treasurer  to  employ  such  clerical  assistance  as  may  be  neces- 
sary to  transact  properly  the  affairs  of  his  office  and  that  a  sum  not 
to  exceed  $200  be  appropriated  from  the  funds  of  the  association  to 
cover  such  expense. 

The  motion  carried. 

The  chairman  of  the  Auditing  Committee  made  the  further 
motion : 

That  the  Executive  Committee  be  authorized  to  provide  a  bond 
for  the  treasurer  of  the  association  in  such  amount  as  it  may  deem 
adequate  to  protect  properly  both  the  treasurer  and  the  association. 
Carried. 

Principal  B.  J.  Rivett,  Northwestern  High  School,  De- 
troit, Michigan,  chairman  of  the  Committee  on  Necrology,  stated 
that  his  committee  was  not  at  that  time  ready  to  make  a  report. 

Principal  Claude  P.  Briggs  of  Lakewood  High  School, 
Ohio,  reported  that  his  committee  appointed  to  consider  President 
W.  B.  Owen*s  proposal  that  the  National  Association  of  Secondary- 
School  Principals  become  a  department  of  the  National  Education 
Association,  recognized  the  honor  and  courtesy  of  this  message  de- 
livered in  person  by  the  President  of  the  National  Education  Associ- 
ation, but  in  view  of  the  brief  period  of  time  given  this  committee 
to  study  this  proposal  and  to  ascertain  the  benefits  to  be  derived  from 
this  change  asked  that  the  committee  be  allowed  to  report  at  the  next 
annual  meeting  of  this  association.    The  chairman  so  moved. 


\ 
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Professor  Thomas  H.  Briggs  moved  to  amend  the  motion  to 
the  end  that  this  Association  become  a  department  of  the  National 
Education  Association  on  the  same  terms  accorded  the  Department 
of  Superintendence.  The  amendment  failed.  The  original  motion 
prevailed. 

Principal  Ray  H.  Bracewell,  Burlington  High  School, 
Burlington,  Iowa,  read  the  report  of  his  committee  on  the  Duties 
of  the  High-School  Principal, 

Principal  J.  G.  Masters,  Central  High  School.  Omaha, 
Nebraska,  moved  that  the  committee  be  continued  to  report  one 
year  hence.    Carried. 

Professor  Thomas  H.  Brigc.s,  Teachers  College,  New  York 
City,  chairman  of  Committee  on  Resolutions,  made  the  following 
report : 

I.  Resolved,  That  we  endorse  the  work  of  the  National  Feder- 
ation of  State  High-School  Athletic  Associations  and  in  order  that 
we  may  contribute  more  to  its  aims,  we  invite  it  to  become  a  part  of 
this  Association. 

n.  Resolved,  That  we  recommend  a  unity  of  program  for 
each  of  the  sessions  of  this  Association.  The  committee  recommends 
as  an  ideal  for  each  session  one  general  paper  with  several  specific 
applications  of  the  principles  presented  in  it. 

III.  Resolved,  That  the  Association  undertake  each  year  cither 
in  its  general  sessions  or  through  preliminary  committee  presentation 
some  constructive  work.  This  constructive  work  should  receive 
generous  financial  support  from  the  treasury  of  this  Association. 

IV.  Resolved,  That  the  President  be  requested  to  appoint  such 
committees  as  need  time  for  reflection  and  consultation  at  least  four 
weeks  before  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association. 

V.  Recommended  that  the  President  be  empowered  to  appoint 
a  committee  to  devise  means  for  the  material  extension  of  the  mem- 
bership of  this  Association. 

Principal  L.  W.  Smith,  Joliet  Township  High  School, 
JoLiET,  Illinois,  moved  that  three  members  of  this  Association  be 
appointed  by  the  President  to  be  members  of  a  joint  committee  of 
which  three  shall  be  appointed  by  the  National  Federation  of  State 
High-School  Athletic  Associations.    Carried. 

The  proposed  amendment  to  the  constitution  modifying  Article 
IV  was  not  called  to  the  calendar,  thus  failing. 
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Principal  Homer  P.  Shepherd,  Central  High  School, 
Lincoln,  Nebraska,  presented  the  following  amendment  to  the 
constitution:  That  Article  HI  be  amended  to  read: 

That  the  president  shall  appoint  a  committee  on  resolutions  and 
a  committee  on  nominations.  The  committee  on  resolutions  consist- 
ing of  seven  members  to  be  appointed  at  least  two  mondis  before  the 
annual  meeting;  the  committee  on  nominations  of  eleven  to  be  ap- 
pointed at  the  first  session  of  the  annual  meeting.  These  committees 
shall  report  at  the  annual  business  meeting  of  the  Association. 

Mr.  Otis  W.  Caldwell,  Director  of  Lincoln  School. 
Teachers  College,  New  York  City,  read  his  paper,  Is  the  New 
Education  Scholarly? 

IS   THE   NEW    EDUCATION    SCHOLARLY? 

Director  Otis  W.  Caldwell,  Lincoln  School,  Teachers 

College,  New  York  City 

So  far  as  I  know,  no  one  claims  to  see  dearly  how  this  imperti- 
nent and  ubiquitous  question  may  be  fully  answered.  If  there  could 
be  set  on  one  side  of  a  statement  of  proportion  all  the  factors  which 
compose  modem  education,  and  upon  the  other  side  could  be  set  all 
the  factors  which  are  involved  in  being  erudite  or  learned,  we  could 
then  strike  out  all  common  factors  and  readily  discover  what  are  the 
remaining  distinctive  elements.  If  all  factors  are  cancelled,  the  prob- 
lem is  solved,  and  modem  education  equals  modern  scholarship.  To 
those  who  find  it  thus  easy  to  define  the  two  main  terms  of  the  topic, 
this  paper  is  superfluous.  Before  they  cease  to  attend,  however,  I 
should  like  them  to  provide  us  with  a  copy  of  the  component  ele- 
ments of  the  terms — scholarship,  and  modem  education — since  our 
limitations  cause  many  of  us  to  be  confused  regarding  the  answer 
to  the  question.  Indeed,  it  does  not  seem  that  we  can  now  answer 
the  question,  but  true  to  our  educational  type,  "we  can  discuss  it." 

In  a  recent  publication  there  appears  a  quotation  from  the 
Frenchman,  Albert  Feuillerat,  who  taught  for  a  brief  time,  in  one  of 
our  American  colleges.  He  speaks  of  the  student  as  he  saw  him, 
as  follows:  "His  critical  sense  and  his  desire  for  originality  are 
blunted.  It  is  a  curious  thing  that  these  young  men,  capable  of 
throwing  themselves  madly  into  battle,  these  born  adventurers  who 
find  fierce  delight  in  surmounting  real  obstacles,  are  almost  pusillani- 
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mous  when  they  have  to  engage  in  a  struggle  with  ideas.  That  conies 
without  doubt  from  their  being  trained  to  learn  rather  than  to  think." 
Such  is  the  accusation  of  one  critic  who  suggests  that  American 
students  **learn/'  but  does  not  admit  that  they  "think.'*  It  is  of  note 
that  this  critic  unwittingly  includes  in  his  complaint  that  American 
students  "find  fierce  delight  in  meeting  real  obstacles/*  which  achieve- 
ment is  not  of  low  order  in  modem  education. 

Another  quotation  from  an  eminent  member  of  the  faculty  of 
the  Sorbonne,  Paris,  even  raises  the  question  whether  American 
students  even  "learn."    He  says  : 

"Secondary  teaching  seems  to  me  to  be  the  weakest  point  of  the 
American  system  of  education.  The  student  who  comes  out  of  the 
high  school  at  eighteen  has  not  a  sufficient  intellectual  training.  A 
good  part  of  his  university  studies  consists  in  finishing  his  secondary 
studies.  .  .  .  The  four  years  of  college,  from  eighteen  to  twenty- 
two,  a  mere  preparation  for  further  technical  studies,  are  evidently 
too  long,  and  are  a  legacy  of  the  past  which  cannot  continue.  Funda- 
mentally in  the  past,  the  American  college  was  simply  secondary 
instruction." 

Then  again,  he  writes:  "As  has  already  been  said,  he  enters 
coU^e  with  an  intellectual  training  little  advanced,  and  a  not  very 
homogeneous  stock  of  knowledge.  In  fact,  the  elective  system  which 
had  been  introduced  into  the  college,  has  been  carried  over  into  sec- 
ondary instruction  in  large  measure.  Each  one  tends  to  take  second- 
ary studies  as  suits  his  tastes,  or  rather,  his  whim.  That  is  perhaps, 
a  general  aspect  of  contemporary  American  mentality  in  matters  of 
education,  and  is  certainly  connected  with  the  prosperity  and  absolute 
safety  of  this  people,  as  well  as  with  the  ease  with  which  it  has  been 
able  hitherto  to  move  over  an  immense  territory  of  virgin  riches. 
They  try  to  compel  the  child  as  little  as  possible,  to  present  life  to 
it  under  its  most  smiling  form,  to  spare  it  opposition,  to  make  work 
appear  to  it  under  the  form  of  pleasure  rather  than  of  duty.  This  is 
very  striking,  even  though  one  lives  only  a  little  in  the  intimacy  of  a 
family.  By  virtue  of  this  tendency,  they  treat  the  schoolboy  too  much 
like  a  student,  to  the  detriment  of  healthy  intellectual  discipline.  So 
the  pupil  often  arrives  in  coIl^;e,  after  leaving  the  high  school,  with 
considerable  deficiencies  even  in  the  knowledge  of  English." 

No  doubt  these  two  critics  are  influenced  in  part  by  their  point 
of  view  as  to  what  education  is  for,  since  both  live  in  a  country  where 
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scholarship  is  more  commonly  r^[ardecl  in  terms  of  finished  forms 
of  expression ;  of  languages ;  of  speaking  acquaintance  wiA  accepted 
types  of  literature  and  art ;  of  personal  poise  and  grace,  all  of  which 
are  confessedly  too  infrequent  in  our  country.  Our  country  not 
only  has  diflferent  ideals,  but  there  has  been  so  much  that  is  new, 
engaging  and  compelling  to  vital  human  life,  that  properly  or  not, 
we  have  overlooked  much  that  Europe  has  regarded  as  scholarly. 
It  may  not  be  gracious  for  us  to  point  to  the  leading  countries  of 
Europe  just  now,  and  say  that  in  America  we  have  a  vital  education, 
not  finished  and  refined  as  is  that  of  some  parts  of  Europe,  but  vital 
and  working.  Perhaps  some  parts  of  Europe  may  have  refined 
scholarship  and  poise,  but  Europe  is  hungry  and  cold,  and  sorely 
pressed  to  know  whether  its  institutions  will  stand.  Is  it  that  the 
refined  scholarship  of  European  leaders  has  become  disconnected  with 
the  major  affairs  of  men,  so  that  when  these  affairs  become  troubled, 
and  warlike,  scholarship  cannot  help  as  it  could  if  it  had  kept  dose 
to  the  fundamental  work  of  men,  even  with  some  sacrifice  ? 

However,  it  must  be  recognized  that  much  of  our  American 
educational  product  is  inexcusably  crude,  and  if  we  truly  believe  that 
hmnan  beings  are  refined  by  refining  their  ideas  and  ideals,  we  must 
set  about  to  improve  the  quality  of  our  scholarship.  The  kinds  of 
criticisms  quoted  above  should  not  arouse  antagonism,  but  should 
cause  most  careful  inspection,  for  they  carry  much  truth.  Can  we 
not,  however,  keep  our  vital  point  of  view  and  yet  correct  our  proce- 
dure so  as  to  dispose  of  our  errors.  Is  so-called  scholarship  secured 
only  by  the  kind  of  an  education  which  consists  chiefly  of  formal  and 
exacting  syllabuses  and  memory  examinations?  Of  extraveous  com- 
pulsions and  penalties?  Or,  to  revert  to  Maurice  Qiullery's  criticism, 
is  proper  education  to  be  secured  by  a  family  and  school  attitude  to- 
ward children  which  would  reduce  them  to  their  so-called  proper 
subordinate  place  in  home  and  society,  rather  than  as  the  critic  says, 
endeavor  to  have  home  and  school  appear  in  the  form  of  pleasure 
rather  than  of  duty.  No  one  of  experience  will  argue  that  a  home 
or  school  of  freedom  for  children  never  needs  the  tight  and  guiding 
hand  of  compulsion  in  order  that  standards  of  work  or  even  work 
itself  may  be  secured. 

One  of  the  two  greatest  deficiencies  of  scholarship  in  American 
schools,  it  is  true,  does  seem  to  have  been  an  accompaniment,  though 
probably  not  caused  by  our  increased  individual  freedom  in  both 
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school  and  home.  I  refer  to  our  lack  of  adequately  high  standards 
of  personal  achievement  and  conduct  about  which  much  has  been 
said,  and  little  done.  It  does  not  seem  at  all  likely  that  inadequate 
standards  are  in  any  sense  caused  by  our  "gospel  of  freedom,"  since 
standards  are  low  in  all  types  of  schools,  perhaps  lowest  where  arbi- 
trary compulsions  are  most  in  evidence.  Indeed,  increased  freedom 
is  often  urged  in  order  that  pupils  may  attend  wholeheartedly  to 
their  educational  tasks.  When  their  attention  is  constantly  diverted 
by  extraneous  compulsions,  it  is  clearly,  but  partial,  attention  which 
goes  to  the  learning  task,  hence  partial  or  imperfect  learning  results. 
Here  is  the  point  at  which  modern  education  and  so-called  scholarly 
learning  often  have  difficulty.  Freedom  to  give  oneself  wholeheart- 
edly to  work  does  improve  the  quality  of  work  when  freedom  is  used 
as  desired.  But  pupils  in  so-called  schools  of  freedom,  too  often 
use  this  freedom  by  not  working  at  all,  or  by  working  at  lower 
standards  than  exist  under  the  older  systems  of  arbitrary  compulsion. 

No  scheme  of  education  which  fosters  inaccuracy,  poor  expres- 
sion, lack  of  taking  care  about  common  things  either  in  school  sub- 
jects or  in  personal  conduct,  can  produce  the  kind  of  scholarship 
which  America  sorely  needs.  Furthermore,  it  must  be  clear  that  new 
and  vital  content  in  subjects  of  study,  free  and  co-operative  school 
and  home  life,  as  the  proper  setting  for  education,  may  produce 
scholarly  attainments  only  when  these  things  really  work.  They 
will  work  only  when  genuine  but  attainable  standards  are  consciously 
and  persistently  striven  for.  Modern  schemes  of  education  will  not 
of  themselves  produce  scholarship.  There  is  no  known  way  of  se- 
curing scholarship  except  through  continuous  and  guided  effort. 
Such  effort  must  be  kept  continuous  and  well-guided  by  the  learner 
if  he  can  do  it.  Indeed,  his  own  effort  is  as  essential  to  independent 
scholarship,  as  it  is  that  an  automobile  must  have  its  own  engine 
running  if  the  automobile  is  to  progress  on  any  except  down-hill 
grades ;  it  is  as  essential  for  his  independent  education  that  his  own 
consciousness  of  purpose  and  standards  shall  eventually  guide  him, 
as  it  is  that  the  driver  of  an  automobile  shall  ride  upon  and  guide 
the  particular  machine  he  is  driving;  but  it  is  also  clearly  essen- 
tial that  the  road  he  is  to  cover  shall  have  been  laid  out  and  prepared 
in  advance  of  his  coming,  if  he  is  to  cover  any  considerable  distance 
with  effectiveness.  Modern  education  has  been  too  prone  to  saj 
"travel  wherever  you  like,  as  there  seems  to  be- no  roads  more  im- 
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portant  than  any  others;  take  the  road  in  either  direction  and  find 
which  you  like  best.  Do  not  follow  the  road  if  you  do  not  wish." 
We  forget  that  usable  roads  are  laid  out  and  prepared  as  results  of 
much  careful  work.  All  people  occasionally  like  to  wander  in  adven- 
ture. But  real  travel  must  usually  be  on  well-studied  routes.  So  it 
is  with  scholarship.  Thus  must  modem  education,  while  retaining 
all  of  its  virility  and  personal  purpose,  not  reduce,  but  increase  its 
all^fiance  to  genuine  requirements  in  standard  achievements,  in 
accuracy  of  thought  and  expression,  in  the  care  taken  in  doing  things 
well,  not  passably  only.  Whatever  scholarship  is,  its  definition  must 
include  allegiance  to  standards  of  achievement,  personal  responsibilit>' 
for  knowledge  of  how  to  guide  oneself  amongst  other  working  human 
beings,  or  knowledge  of  and  obediance  to  the  **rules  of  the  road.'' 
so  to  speak;  a  clear  and  working  knowledge  of  what  scholariy  roads 
one  knows  and  does  not  know.  These  elements  are  not  only  con- 
sistent with  modern  education,  but  are  leading  objectives  of  modem 
procedures.  Modern  education  proposes  that  while  people  work 
more  intelligently  and  more  pleasantly,  they  must  also  work  harder 
and  more  effectively,  and  thus  be  better  able  to  do  the  things  need- 
ful in  modem  life. 

Mr.  H.  G.  Wells  recently  said :  "We  are  in  a  race  between  edu- 
cation and  catastrophe."  This  characteristically  graphic  sentence 
seems  to  mean  that  without  education  the  human  race  will  either 
constmie  itself  with  its  own  misguided  selfishness;  or  that  the  so- 
called  leading  nations  will  be  so  selfishly  preoccupied,  that  meantime 
their  very  reasons  for  perpetuity  will  be  lost.  Mr.  Wells*  statement 
also  indicates  that  it  is  possible  for  education  to  outstrip  catastrophe, 
and  to  defeat  it.  Surely  Mr.  Wells  does  not  have  in  mind  those 
aspects  of  education  which  might  merely  enable  modern  scientists  to 
create  still  better  air-flying  devices,  improved,  invisible,  non-smellable 
cannon  powder ;  gases  which  creep  for  days,  tmseen  and  unsmelled 
and  killing  all  life;  radiophones  which  speak  around  the  earth,  and 
detect  the  purposes  of  one's  enemies  while  hiding  the  purposes  of  the 
possessor.  All  of  these  things  may  come,  but  this  is  not  education. 
Mere  scientific  or  social  or  political  knowledge  if  monopolized  in 
the  possession  of  partially  educated  and  selfish  persons  will  surely 
cause  catastrophe  to  win  the  race  with  education. 

It  is  pertinent  and  imperative  to  inquire  whether  education  is 
producing  a  well-balanced  sense  of  the  place  of  scholarship  in  the 
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world,  an  interpretation  which  includes  an  appreciation  of  the  accom- 
panying obligations  of  knowledge.  Have  moral  obligations  developed 
to  a  point  where  it  is  safe,  socially,  politically,  and  individually,  for 
the  most  advanced,  scientific  knowledge  to  become  the  common  prop- 
erty of  men?  Has  scholarship  omitted  the  development  of  the  abid- 
ing moral  sense  which  makes  education  safe  for  all  people?  Does 
knowledge  of  those  chemicals  which  will  readily  destroy  human  life 
ever  result  in  an  easier  suicide  or  in  more  ready  destruction  of  one's 
human  enemies  ?  There  are  now  known  certain  poisons  which  scien- 
tists dare  not  make  public,  since  they  would  undoubtedly  be  turned 
to  harmful  uses.  It  is  also  not  impossible,  even  probable,  that  some 
certain  men  will  soon  know  how  to  adjust  electrical  potentials  in  a 
g^ven  area  so  that  the  unfelt  and  unseen  electric  currents  will  cause 
all  protoplasm  within  the  area  immediately  to  disintegrate  and  cease 
to  exist  as  living  substance.  This,  if  true,  would  provide  a  speedy  and 
complete  method  of  disposing  of  one's  enemies.  But  the  protoplasm 
of  man's  food  plants  and  animals,  and  of  his  human  friends,  would 
not  be  respected  by  this  terrible  physical  and  chemical  forcd  Indeed, 
it  is  supposable  that  in  some  day  of  incaution  from  too  constant 
satisfaction  and  feeling  of  control,  the  proprietor  himself  might  re- 
main within  the  area  of  influence,  when  he,  too,  would  succumb  and 
help  to  prove  the  terrible  danger  of  releasing  scientific  forces  which 
are  used  by  persons  who  are  not  securely  educated  in  the  obligations 
of  learning,  as  well  as  in  its  power  to  do  things.  Modern  scholarship 
must  asstune  its  full  obligation  in  developing  unselfish,  moral  and 
social  controls  so  that  constructive  and  not  destructive  scholarship 
may  result.  Scholarship  which  omits  a  working  interpretation  of  the 
necessary,  legitimate  and  unselfish  uses  of  scholarship  is  dangerous. 
Some  progress  has  been  made  in  schools  which  are  using  school  sub- 
jects and  school  organizations  as  means  of  developing  a  keener  sense 
of  the  moral  and  social  obligations  involved  in  learning. 

The  book  of  synonyms  tells  us  that  scholarship  means  learning, 
knowledge,  erudition,  but  interestingly  enough,  it  includes  also  the 
word  "proficiency."  Modern  education  keenly  desires  a  kind  of 
learning  which  operates  faithfully  and  proficiently  in  the  worth- 
while work  of  a  modern  world. 

The  older  scholarship  was  separate  from  the  world  of  affairs. 
Its  devotees  were  often  ludicuously  ineflFective  when  called  upon  to 
assist  their  fellow-men  in  accomplishing  the  necessary  work  of  men. 
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But  modern  scholarship  does  not  seek  merely  a  higher  quantity  or 
quality  of  needed  service,  though  these  must  be  had  lest  education 
shall  fail.  It  is  through  the  refinement  of  the  work  that  the  worker 
becomes  truly  scholarly.  Modem  scholarship  is  not  utilitarian,  but 
recognized  that  men  are  refined  and  made  scholarly  only  through 
the  work  they  do. 

Learning  which  merely  gives  its  possessor  poise,  quotable  classic 
phrases,  good  manners,  fine  as  these  virtues  are,  does  not  satisfy  tiic 
demands  of  modern  scholarship.  Modem  scholarship  must  write 
the  words  obligation  and  personal  responsibility  into  each  advance 
in  intellectual  achievement. 

Professor  H.  L.  Miller,  Principal  of  Wisconsin  High 
School,  University  of  Wisconsin,  gave  without  notes  his  paper  on 
The  Broader  Curriculum  of  the  New  Secondary  School. 

THE  BROADER  CURRICULUM  OF  THE  NEW 

SECONDARY  SCHOOL 

Professor  of  Education,  H.  L.  Miller,  Principal  Wisconsin 

High  School,  University  of  Wisconsin 

Back  of  all  educational  theory  we  find  some  theory  of  society. 
The  nature  of  the  social  organization  determines  die  kind  of  think- 
ing and  practice  employed  in  education.  There  are  two  outstandii^ 
conceptions  of  society  which  seem  to  modify  and  partially  determine 
educational  practice.  In  one  view  a  mechanical  theory  is  held.  The 
aristocratic  state  has  usually  promoted  this  theory.  The  individual 
is  regarded  as  a  part  of  a  machine.  The  "masses"  are  to  be  trained 
or  "educated"  to  take  their  places  in  an  ordered  society.  Some  self- 
anointed  group— a  small  majority — is  endowed  with  authority  to 
manage  the  folk.  The  main  purpose  under  the  mechanical  theory  of 
society  is  to  find  the  place  each  individual  is  fitted  for  and  to  edu- 
cate him  accordingly.  The  Prussian  state  exemplified  this  theory: 
the  school  system  was  developed  in  accord  with  the  conceptions  of 
an  aristocracy.  For  the  vast  majority  of  the  common  people  a  lim- 
ited type  of  rudimentary  education  was  provided,  and  the  system 
was  devised  for  channeling  the  "masses"  into  their  places  predeter- 
mined by  arbitrary  status.  In  the  other  view,  the  democratic  theory, 
the  individual  is  not  a  tool,  a  servant,  or  animal,  but  a  person  whose 
position  in  society  is  one  of  indenitely  changing  relation.    "My  place 
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in  the  whole"  eludes  rigid  definition;  it  cannot  be  photographed  or 
captured.  An  infinite  series  of  relations  is  possible  where  there  is 
freedom  to  experiment  and  opportunity  to  grow.  Individuality  in 
the  democratic  view  is  built  or  created  in  the  stream  of  life  out  of 
the  indeterminate  forms  of  associated  life.  Individuality  is  capacity 
to  make  relations.  A  system  of  life  is  projected  in  which  persons 
discover  the  purpose  of  their  life  by  living  it. 

It  is  upon  the  second  view  that  we  shall  undertake  to  interpret 
the  broader  curriculum  for  secondary  education.  We  shall  assume 
that  the  individual  grows  in  the  direction  of  successful  experiment 
tation,  and  that  we  cannot  fix  upon  any  particular  point  in  man's 
history  as  the  one  at  which  he  is,  once  for  all,  given  or  denied  op- 
portunity. We  shall  maintain  that  adequate  schooling  for  the  youth 
of  the  nation  is  best  expressed  within  a  common  school  geared  up 
with  new  transmissions  ahead  in  our  general  cosmopolitan  high 
schools,  both  junior  and  senior,  as  well  as  the  r^ular  four-year  high 
school.  It  will  not  be  our  task  to  disclose  the  "fitness"  of  our  ado- 
lescent population  and  to  arrange  differentiated  curricula  accordingly. 
Although  psychological  tests  will  no  doubt  become  more  refined  and 
penetrating,  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  will  ever  be  more  tiian  ancil- 
lary to  a  progressive  experimentation  and  "try-out"  in  the  new  ad- 
ventures provided  in  secondary  education.  It  is  not  probable  that  we 
shall  enter  upon  a  practice  of  determining  in  a  general  way  to  what 
class  of  vocation  young  adolescents  are  best  fitted.  It  would  be  diffi- 
cult to  institute  means  of  assigning  them  to  vocations  for  which  they 
are  fitted,  even  if  fitness  could  be  disclosed  in  advance  of  the  journey. 

The  new  secondary  school  is  projected  as  a  universal  social  or- 
ganization in  which  all  the  youth  of  the  nation  may  find  an  oppor- 
tunity for  the  full  release  of  every  wholesome  potentiality.  In  a  sense 
it  is  to  become  a  practicing  ground  of  our  democracy.  The  main 
preoccupation  of  boys  and  girls  is  self-realization  and  development. 
The  real  business  of  learning  the  art  of  living  together  expresses  the 
dominant  purpose  of  the  secondary  school.  The  school  is  expected 
to  minister  to  the  moral,  social,  intellectual,  physical,  and  vocational 
welfare  of  the  entire  body  of  the  youth  of  the  nation.  A  sound 
criterion  might  be  that  of  assisting  each  boy  and  girl  to  become  an 
excellent  judge  of  his  own  developing  powers  and  expanding  op- 
portunities. The  organization  itself  is  essentially  a  means  of  asso- 
ciation, a  means  of  multiplying  points  of  contacts. 
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Such  terms  as  general  superiority  or  general  inferiority  will  be 
avoided.  Individuals  become  superior  or  effective  in  some  specific 
task  or  adventure.  Individual  differences  are  accepted  not  as  being 
originally  given  essentially,  but  rather  as  emerging  qualities  in  the 
work  of  the  school.  Similarities,  given  and  static,  are  never  quite 
as  significant  as  developing  differences,  and  always  subordinate  to 
achieved  unities  through  classroom  procedures  organized  on  the  basis 
of  shared  interests.  The  main  thing  to  be  secured  in  the  democratic 
contention  is  the  union  of  differences.  The  bolt  and  the  nut  are 
different.  Their  significance  lies  in  their  union.  The  argument  that 
education  should  be  organized  on  the  basis  of  group  mediocrities  or 
similarities  does  not  seem  to  be  valid. 

There  is  no  discussion  about  the  **fitness"  of  a  child  for  the 
elementary  curriculum.  There  used  to  be.  No  one  proposes  seri- 
ously to  get  back  of  the  child's  entrance  upon  the  pursuit  of  the  four 
fundamental  social  arts — the  3  R's  and  drawing — in  order  to  ascer- 
tain the  probable  success  of  children  in  the  elementary  school.  The 
miracle  of  reading  is  faced  courageously ;  long  division  is  not  blinked. 
In  short,  these  very  difficult  concepts  and  skills  are  entered  upon  with 
confidence  that  our  children  shall  create  themselves  by  embodying 
these  institutional  values  and  by  releasing  their  powers  in  and  through 
the  mastery  of  them.  A  similar  facing  of  the  problems  of  second- 
ary education  is  urged.  We  need  to  get  our  bearings  with  respect  to 
the  moral,  social,  and  practical  demands  of  the  twentieth  century  in 
the  education  of  youth.  May  we  not  be  entering  upon  a  stage  of  uni- 
versal education  of  youth  comparable  to  the  movement  for  uni- 
versal elementary  education  in  the  early  nineteenth  century? 

The  interpretation  of  "individual  differences"  within  a  general 
inferiority-superiority  scale  suggests  the  need  of  fabricating  cur- 
ricula and  courses  of  instruction  to  suit  the  capacities  and  projected 
outcomes  of  boys  and  girls.  The  multiplication  of  courses  goes  on 
apace.  Sometimes  it  seems  to  be  an  orgy  of  specialization.  The  lim- 
itations imposed  upon  the  small  school  are  obvious.  Sectioning 
classes  on  the  basis  of  homogeneity  of  ability  presupposes  nimibers 
large  enough  to  be  sectioned.  As  a  practical  proposition  for  Ameri- 
can education  the  various  proposals  for  classification,  whether  for 
differentiated  schools,  curricula,  or  ''ability,'*  are  inapplicable  to  the 
majority  of  the  pupils  in  our  schools.  In  the  large  schools  the  meth- 
ods proposed  are  only  partially  applicable.     Some  five  levels  of  in- 
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telligence  and  five  corresponding  levels  of  occupations  and  a  process 
of  fitting  boys  and  girls  into  their  particular  strata  may  seem  plaus- 
ible for  large  cities.  The  small  school  is  by  necessity  driven  to  ac- 
cept a  less  ambitious  program. 

There  are  decided  limitations  in  the  selection  of  courses  of  in- 
struction paralleling  occupations.  Even  the  question  of  compara- 
tive expense  is  being  raised.  Many  activities  of  industry  and  life 
are  manifestly  too  expensive  to  be  incorporated  into  curriculum  of- 
ferings. Locomotive  engineers  cannot  be  prepared  in  any  practical 
sense.  In  advocating  a  humanistic  education  for  the  youth  of  the 
nation,  I  am  not  urging  that  it  shall  not  be  vocational — in  some  cases 
it  might  be  vocational — but  I  am  insisting  that  we  should  get  our 
principles  rooted  in  the  belief  that  men  are,  first  of  all,  men,  not 
tools. 

A  statement  of  desired  objectives  and  outcomes  is  not  difficult 
to  make.  The  good  citizen  is  desired.  The  efficient  man  is  wanted. 
Health,  worthy  home  life,  wise  use  of  leisure,  ethical  character,  citi- 
zenship, vocational  guidance  and  training,  command  of  fundamental 
processes  are  seven  objectives  already  becoming  trite  by  constant 
repetition.  To  state  the  aim  of  education  again  we  may  say  the  task 
is  the  production  of  a  people  capable  of  creative  thinking — a  people 
with  a  mental  attitude  which  is  tolerant,  fearlessly  honest,  expectant 
of  change  and  capable  of  analyzing  problems  in  the  light  of  facts. 
All  this  would  tend  to  do  away  with  a  lip  service  to  ready-made 
knowledge  and  a  precipitation  of  facts  on  the  mind  of  the  learner. 

All  these  fine  objectives  can  be  stated  with  relative  ease.  The 
real  problem  is  to  find  the  materials  of  education  and  an  eflfective 
procedure  for  the  realization  of  these  aims.  Health  service  in  the 
fervor  of  the  old  Greek  worship  of  the  body  and  a  public  opinion 
to  drive  us  forward  to  respect  beauty  should  not  be  neglected  any 
longer.  We  are  a  warped,  stunted,  intensely  plain  people.  Assisting 
boys  and  girls  in  the  choice  of  worthy  forms  of  leisure  and  recre- 
ation and  working  out  democratic  forms  of  guidance  are  crying  needs 
in  dealing  with  adolescence.  We  are  not  unmindful  of  the  value  of 
auditorium  activities,  dramatic  organizations,  athletics,  music  clubs 
and  many  other  extra-curricular  activities  intimately  bound  up  in 
the  school  as  a  going  concern — conceived  of  as  a  vital  social  organ- 
ization.   All  such  contribute  to  the  building  of  the  individual. 
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The  spediic  task  I  desire  to  set  myself  in  this  brief  presenta- 
tion is  a  statement  of  attitude  toward  the  programme  of  studies,  re- 
ferring only  to  the  courses  of  instruction  organized  into  curriculums. 
The  ''studies"  in  which  our  pupils  are  programmed  will  concern  us 
here*  The  development  of  the  junior  high  school,  the  effect  of 
which  is  beginning  to  be  felt  in  the  8-4  plan  in  the  modificaticm  of 
the  7th  and  8th  grade  work  and  to  some  extent  the  Pth,  suggests  die 
possibility  of  setting  forth  the  major  fields  or  cores  of  secondary 
education  on  two  levels  or  in  two  "gears."  The  junior  high  sdiool 
is  extensive  in  outlook,  the  senior  high  intensive.  Six  main  fields  are 
thought  to  be  adequate:  English,  constructive  arts,  foreign  lan- 
guage, mathematics,  social  studies  (history)  and  science.  We  who 
are  familiar  with  standard  high-school  work  and  the  results  are 
convinced  that  a  course  such  as  algebra  for  the  9th  grade  is  extraor- 
dinarily heavy.  A  course  in  physics  later  on  is  also  very  difficult. 
An  earlier  introduction  to  the  fields  of  secondary  education  in  terms 
of  general  science  for  two  years  in  the  junior  high  school,  general 
mathematics  or  a  modified  form  of  mathematics  in  the  7th  and  8th 
grade,  etc.,  would  seem  to  possess  a  high  degree  of  validity  and  value. 
We  need  in  other  words  more  time  in  the  development  of  our  sec- 
ondary-school courses.  The  plea  that  the  edge  will  be  taken  off  by 
these  general  survey  or  introductory  courses  in  the  junior  high  school 
level  is  losing  its  force.  Rather  the  general  courses  are  likely  to 
create  abiding  interests  and  to  become  significantly  exploratory. 

During  the  four-year  high-school  period,  a  safe  general  guide 
would  be  to  have  the  pupil  look  forward  to  a  choice  of  two  units  in 
each  of  the  six  fields.  In  this  manner  the  principle  of  distribution 
would  be  adequately  met.  By  planning  a  choice  to  the  extent  of 
three  or  four  units  in  at  least  two  of  the  six  fields  the  principle  of 
concentration  would  be  satisfied.  So  long  as  a  pupil  found  his  work 
in  four  representative  fields,  in  any  year  of  the  high  school  it  would 
indicate  a  reasonably  safe  guidance.  There  are  certain  sequences 
to  be  observed.  A  school  operated  under  healthy  traditions  will  not 
find  many  pupils  deviating  from  the  normal  order  of  election  of 
studies.  The  problem  cases  would  be  handled  as  special  cases  and 
given  that  varying  type  of  selection  which  in  the  judgment  of  cur- 
riculum advisers  seemed  best  for  the  individual.  With  the  develop- 
ment of  the  junior  high  school,  important  modifications  would  ap- 
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pear.    The  adventure  into  the  foreign  language  might,  for  example, 
be  clarified  in  the  earlier  start,  as  well  as  mathematics. 

In  the  following  summarized  statement  of  each  core  it  will  be 
seen  that  no  essential  course  of  instruction  is  omitted.  If  these  six 
cores  could  stand  as  constants,  being  interpreted  as  a  body  of  prin- 
ciples, then  specific  values  might  be  expressed  in  courses  related  to 
these  constants.  It  is  maintained  that  both  education  and  vocation 
can  be  adequately  met  by  this  broader  curriculum.  Of  course,  nar- 
row trade  aims  cannot  be  met  in  this  way.  These  six  cores  consti- 
tute the  new  fundamental  social  arts  for  secondary  education.  They 
become  nucleated  and  pervasive  foci  in  which  to  express  unifying 
principles  on  the  one  hand  and  bodies  of  legitimate  references  on 
the  other  hand.  In  terms  of  principles  a  somewhat  strict  construc- 
tion may  be  urged ;  while  in  terms  of  reference,  or  selection  of  ma- 
terials a  liberal  construction  may  be  applied. 

1.  In  English  we  are  dealing  with  our  chameleon-hued  charac- 
ters, words  which  take  on  new  meaning  with  every  use.  Verbal 
categories  enable  us  to  think  things  out  in  our  heads.  Without 
words  creative  thinking  is  limited  if  not  impossible.  Language  is  a 
brief,  economical,  relatively  abstract,  shorthand  way  of  creating  and 
expressing  meaning  and  significance.  Clear  thinking  and  good  form 
go  together  and  reinforce  each  other.  Economical  habits  in  dealing 
vith  the  printed  page  and  in  constructing  all  manner  of  verbal  rep- 
resentations are  universal  necessities.  No  cleavage  is  suggested  here 
between  vocational  and  cultural  needs.  Wide  adaptation  to  indi- 
vidual and  social  needs  is  urged  in  negotiating  English  instruction. 
Stenography,  itself,  is  a  part  of  this  process  of  thought-expressing — 
a  means  of  gearing  up  both  our  thinking  and  our  technique  of  ex- 
pressing meaning,  just  as  the  alphabet  was  a  step-up — ^a  world-shak- 
ing step-up — from  pictograph  writing  in  crude  symbols.  The  trans- 
mission of  the  evolutionary  products  of  civilization  is  made  possible 
by  our  language.  By  its  use  and  its  refinement  both  economical 
thinking  and  the  transmission  of  our  social  heritage  are  secured. 
Business  English  and  cultural  English  have  more  vital  elements  in 
common  than  points  of  difference.  Underneath  all  references  essen- 
tial organizing  principles  are  disclosed  to  the  earnest  curriculum 
thinker.  Simple  colloquial  English  is  desired  in  any  specialized 
course  in  English. 
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2.  In  the  constructive  arts  wc  find  the  obverse  side  of  this 
same  sterling  coin.  Constructive  cat^ories  furnish  the  "mind"  with 
longhand,  concrete  (objective),  slow,  verifiable,  "practical"  and  beau- 
tiful ways  of  building  and  expressing  meaning.  There  ought  to  be 
no  antithesis  between  linguistic  and  constructive  cat^^ories.  The 
concrete  in  education  is  not  found  in  some  finished  "project,"  draw- 
ing or  design ;  the  concrete  in  education  is  centered  in  a  body  of  ex- 
periences— memories,  appreciations,  skills — gained  by  the  pupil  in 
building  his  "projects" — whether  in  drawing  or  material.  Construc- 
tive cat^[ories  supplement  the  linguistic  cat^;ories.  It  is  absurd  to 
speak  of  one  side  of  the  coin  as  being  more  valuable  than  the  other. 
Thinking  things  out  in  one's  head  by  using  language  as  a  function  of 
abstraction,  and  going  through  the  processes  of  fashioning  stubborn 
materials — metals,  woods,  fabrics,  pigments — into  representative 
forms  in  accord  with  projected  ideas  and  ideals  are  two  reinforcing 
and  clarifying  aspects  of  mental  development.  Every  pupil  needs  to 
embody  both  of  these  values  in  his  experience.  There  may  be  those 
who  would  attach  sufficient  importance  to  aesthetic  categories  to  make 
a  seventh  major  field  to  comprise  them.  That  is  a  matter  of  judg- 
ment.   The  essential  point  is  to  try  to  do  curriculum  thinking  first. 

3.  In  foreign  language  we  have  a  further  refinement  of  lin- 
guistic categories.  It  is  difficult  to  make  a  condensed  statement 
about  the  aims  of  this  major  field;  values  seem  to  diflFer  widely  in 
the  ancient  and  the  modern  languages.  Keeping  in  mind  the  signifi- 
cance of  words  in  relation  to  both  thinking  and  expression,  perhaps 
one  outstanding  aim  is,  that  another  language  enables  one  to  under- 
stand and  appreciate  better  one's  vernacular  through  a  process  of 
developing  either  explicitly  or  implicitly  an  analytical  attitude  toward 
words.  In  translation  there  are  possibilities  of  thinking  by  contrast. 
A  critical  attitude  toward  one's  own  vernacular  may  be  attained  best 
through  another  language.  The  slow  process  of  building  up  or  mas- 
tering another  tongue  may  be  the  means  of  developing  this  critical 
sense  in  the  use  of  words,  and  of  assisting  the  student  in  gaining  an 
appreciative  sense  of  his  vernacular.  Other  values  are  recognized. 
Perhaps  stenography  should  be  given  a  dignified  position  as  a  "for- 
eign" language,  admitted  to  the  sisterhood  of  languages,  and  used 
as  a  further  expression  of  a  technique  by  which  thinking  and  thought- 
symbolizing  may  be  carried  on  with  greater  economy  than  hereto- 
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fore.    The  deeper  organizing  principles  of  language  will  enable  us 
to  gain  some  perspective  in  these  matters. 

4.  In  mathematics  we  have  an  exact,  verifiable  method  of  deal- 
ing with  measurable  phenomena.    The  formula  in  mathematics  is  an 
irreclaimable  rationalist.    It  cannot  be  humored.    It  is  indiflFerent  to 
opinion.    Its  use  brings  all  who  deal  with  it  to  common  terms — ^to  a 
common  or  shared  basis  of  understanding.    Mathematics  expresses 
the  mind's  demand  for  measurement ;  it  has  made  possible  our  mod- 
ern machines,  science,  commerce.    The  capacity  to  think  in  quanti- 
tative terms  is  best  developed  through  organized  mathematics.   The 
attempt  to  reduce  all  studies  in  our  schools  to  this  quantitative  basis 
blurs  the  whole  situation,  and  tends  to  nullify  the  distinctive  emphasis 
upon  mathematical  categories  in  their  own  right.    It  begins  to  smack 
of  a  steady  diet  of  proteins  when  these  categories  are  used  to  excess 
in  all  other  major  fields.    May  we  not  be  in  danger  of  destroying  the 
conditions  for  the  cross- fertilization  of  ideas? 

5.  In  social  studies  (History  in  its  extensive  outlook)  some 
conception  of  the  evolution  of  civilization,  the  meaning  of  institu- 
tions, the  development  of  custom-thought  and  power-thought,  and 
the  rise  of  the  responsible  individual  should  be  gained.  This  is  the 
field  in  which  a  fine  sense  of  the  value  of  "opinion-forming"  should 
be  developed.  Mere  "truth-discovering"  may  leave  the  pupil  with 
so  much  useless  baggage.  The  expression  of  judgment  on  social, 
political,  and  international  problems  in  terms  of  available  facts  should 
be  cultivated  in  the  high  school.  A  quickening  of  the  sense  of  duty 
to  the  state  and  to  society  ought  to  be  stressed  in  these  studies.  No 
pupil  should  be  neglected  in  this  sector  of  interests. 

6.  In  science  the  outstanding  aim  should  be  an  effort  to  de- 
velop the  experimental  attitude  or  the  scientific  method.  Communi- 
cated facts  are  just  as  valid  and  valuable  as  self-discovered  facts. 
In  science  the  pupil  should  be  guided  in  experimental  questing  enough 
to  enable  him  to  hold  in  solution  communicated  facts,  and  to  gain 
some  appreciation  of  man's  task  in  building  our  civilizaton.  It  should 
mean  vastly  more  than  an  accumulation  of  scientific  facts;  vastly 
more  than  a  ritual  of  "experiments"  set  in  rigid  molds.  Two  main 
cores  emerge — the  life  core  and  the  physical  core.  The  former  is 
split  off  into  many  lines.  Plant  life  (an  excellent  course  in  agricul- 
ture) may  be  regarded  as  economic  botany.  It  seems  best  to  root  a 
course  in  plant  life  in  the  soil.     A  separate  course  in  "soils"  is 
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hardly  defensible  in  the  high  school.  Biological  science  is  getdng 
over  on  the  life  basis.  The  herbarium  mode  of  education  might  be 
illustrated  in  other  subjects,  and  a  similar  plea  made  for  a  life  basis. 
And,  finally,  the  pursuit  of  science  "is  the  surest  means  of  teaching 
you  how  to  know  what  you  mean  when  you  say." 

The  significance  of  the  art  of  reading  consists  not  in  similarities 
but  in  diflFerenccs.  A  medium,  the  alphabet  and  printed  page,  is  fur- 
nished in  which  an  infinite  series  of  patterns  is  made  possible.  Each 
individual  bathing  himself  in  this  endless  stream  of  combinations  and 
recombinations,  creates  meaning  by  every  use  he  makes  of  words. 
The  meanings  are  created  in  social  reactions  through  a  system  of 
mutually  interpenetrating  interests.  It  is  the  incommensurability,  the 
differential  manifestation  of  the  individual  in  this  social  art  (read- 
ing) that  arrests  attention  whenever  we  think  of  linguistic  achieve- 
ments. There  is  both  unity  and  endless  variety  in  the  use  of  one's 
vernacular.  It  is  upon  some  such  comparable  interpretation  of  these 
six  major  cores  of  constants  in  terms  of  organizing  principles  for 
unity  and  differentials  in  references  that  the  broader  curriculum  is 
conceived. 

These  six  fields  are  in  a  real  sense  prescribed  temptations.  They 
are  guides  in  the  organization  of  courses  and  may  be  used  to  sta- 
bilize the  choices  of  pupils.  The  reforms  proposed  for  secondary 
education  can  be  comprised  within  these  six  constants  if  they  are 
conceived  first  as  a  body  of  principles  and  given  a  liberal  interpreta- 
tion in  the  effort  to  express  new  values  and  objectives  in  education. 
To  illustrate :  a  significant  objective  just  now  is  that  all  pupils  shall 
learn  in  so  far  as  possible  the  scientific  way  of  dealing  with  phe- 
nomena ;  the  particular  course  or  label  in  science  in  which  that  atti- 
tude of  mind  is  developed  is  secondary.  It  may  be  done  in  chem- 
istry ;  it  may  be  achieved  in  civic  biology ;  it  may  come  to  pass  in 
plant  culture  (agriculture).  In  like  manner  with  certain  limitations 
each  main  field  may  be  approached.  These  six  fields  are  just  so  many 
common  multiples  in  which  we  are  seeking  to  develop  a  community 
of  interests.  It  is  believed  that  our  high  school  will  become  dirigible 
if  courses  are  tied  up  in  a  few  centralizing  bonds  of  principles  and 
so  organized  as  to  be  valuable  to  the  extent  pursued. 

Principal  Karl  D.  Waldo,  East  High  School,  Aurora,  Illi- 
nois, chairman  of  the  Nominating  Committee,  made  the  following 
report: 
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The  Committee  on  Nominations  would  recommend  the  election 
of  the  following  officers  for  the  National  Association  of  Secondary 
School  Principals: 

President,  C.  P.  Briggs,  Lakewood,  O. 

First  Vice-President,  Dr,  Lucy  L.  W.  Wilson,  South  Philadel- 
phia High  School  for  Girls. 

Second  Vice-President,  C.  T.  Rice,  Kansas  City,  Kan. 

Secretcry-Treasurer,  H.  V.  Church,  J.  Sterling  Morton  High 
School,  Cicero,  111. 

Executive  Committee,  Edward  Rynearson,  Fifth  Avenue  High 
School,  Pittsburgh,  Penna. 

Five  suggestions  for  members  of  the  N.  E.  A.  Committee: 

Merle  C.  Prunty,  Tulsa,  Oklahoma. 

Chas.  Tillingast,  Horace  Mann  School  for  Boys,  New  York 
City. 

M.  R.  McDaniel,  Oak  Park,  Illinois. 

MiLO  Stuart,  Arsenal  Tech  High  School,  Indianapolis,  Indiana. 

Wm.  C.  Hill,  Central  High  School,  Spring^eld,  Massachusetts. 

The  chairman  of  the  Nominating  Committee  moved  that  the 
report  be  accepted.    Carried. 

The  President  declared  the  Association  adjourned. 

MEETINGS  OF  THE  NATIONAL  COUNCIL  OF  THE 

NATIONAL  HONOR  SOCIETY  OF  SECONDARY 

SCHOOLS  AT  HOTEL  WINTON, 

CLEVELAND,  OHIO 

Sunday,  February  25,  1923,  at  4  P.  M. 

Present:     President  Edward  Rynearson,  Fifth  Avenue  High 

School,  Pittsburgh,  Pennsylvania ;  Mr.  C.  P.  Briggs,  Lakewood  High 

School,  Lakewood,  Ohio;  Mr.  L.  W.  Brooks,  Wichita  High  School, 

Wichita,  Kansas;  Mr.  E.  J.  Eaton,  South  High  School,  Youngstown, 

Ohio ;  Mr.  H.  V.  Kepner,  West  High  School,  Denver,  Colorado ;  Mr. 

M.  R.  McDaniel,  Oak  Park  and  River  Forest  Township  High  School. 

Oak  Park,  Illinois;  Mr.  Merle  Prunty,  Central  High  School,  Tulsa, 

Oklahoma ;  Mr.  William  E.  Wing,  Deering  High  School,  Portland, 

Maine;  and  the  secretary,  Mr.  H.  V.  Church,  J.  Sterling  Morton 

High  School,  Cicero,  Illinois.     Absent:     Mr.  L.  W.  Smith,  Joliet 

Township  High  School,  Joliet,  Illinois. 

The  minutes  of  the  meetings  of  February  26  and  March  2,  1922, 
were  read  and  approved. 
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On  motion  of  Mr.. Brooks  and  of  second  by  Mr.  Brigg^  tbc 
motion  of  adoption  of  emblem  of  the  meeting  of  February  26,  1922, 
was  rescinded. 

The  chairman  appointed  Mr.  Kepner  as  a  committee  to  revise 
the  constitution  of  the  National  Honor  Society  of  Secondary  Schools. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Brooks  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Prunty  that 
the  chairman  and  two  members  appointed  by  the  chairman  be  a  com- 
mittee on  ritual.  This  motion  prevailed.  The  chairman  added  Mr. 
Eaton  and  Mr.  Kepner  to  this  committee. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Prunty  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Briggs  that 
the  committee  on  emblem  be  enlarged  with  McDaniels  as  an  addi- 
tional member. 

Mr.  Prunty  moved,  with  Mr.  Wing  as  second,  that  charters  be 
engraved  as  needed. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Wing  and  of  second  by  Mr.  Prunty,  Mr. 
Brooks,  Mr.  Eaton,  and  Mr.  Smith  were  named  as  nominees  to  fill 
the  annual  vacancies  in  the  National  Council. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Eaton  and  seconded  by  Mr.  Kepner  that 
a  committee  to  prepare  a  scale  of  points  for  the  evaluation  of  serv- 
ice, leadership,  and  character  be  appointed  by  the  chair.  Mr.  Prunty 
and  Mr.  Brooks  were  appointed. 

It  was  moved  by  Mr.  Kepner  with  Mr.  Prunty  as  second  that 
the  fee  for  a  reissue  of  a  charter  be  five  dollars  ($5.00). 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Prunty,  with  the  second  of  Mr.  Kepner,  the 
council  adjourned  to  meet  on  Wednesday,  February  28,  1923. 

Wednesday,  February  28,  1923,  at  Hotel  Winton 

Present:  Mr.  Briggs,  Mr.  Eaton,  Mr.  Kepner,  Mr.  Brooks,  Mr. 
McDaniel,  Mr.  Rynearson,  Mr.  Smith,  Mr.  Wing,  Mr.  Prunty,  and 
Mr.  Church.     President  R3mearson  called  the  meeting  to  order. 

Mr.  Kepner  moved  that  the  constitution  of  the  National  Honor 
Society  be  amended  so  that  Article  VI.,  Section  6,  read  as  follows: 

The  election  of  not  more  than  5  per  cent  of  the  llA  class  may 
take  place  during  the  last  month  of  the  sixth  semester. 

The  election  of  not  more  than  10  per  cent  may  take  place  before 
the  end  of  the  seventh  semester. 

The  remainder  may  be  chosen  during  the  eighth  or  last  semester 
before  graduation. 

Mr.  Briggs  moved  the  adoption.  On  the  second  of  Mr.  Prunty 
the  motion  prevailed. 
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Mr.  McDaniel  reported  on  designs  submitted  for  emblem.  Mr. 
Prunty  moved  that  all  designs  be  rejected. 

Mr.  Prunty  moved  that  Mr.  McDaniel,  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr. 
Church  act  as  a  committee  to  secure  an  emblem.  Seconded  by  Mr. 
Kepner.    Carried. 

On  unanimous  vote  Mr.  Rynearson  was  elected  President  of  the 
National  Council. 

On  motion  of  Mr.  Prunty,  with  Mr.  Kepner  as  second,  the 
National  Council  adjourned. 


CONSTITUTION 

OF  THE 
NATIONAL   ASSOCIATION   OF   SECONDARY   SCHOOL  PRINCIPALS 

ARTICLE  I— AIM 

The  aim  of  this  Association  is  to  promote  the  interests  of  sec- 
ondary education  in  America  by  giving  special  consideration  to  the 
problems  that  arise  in  connection  with  the  administration  of  sec- 
ondary schools. 

ARTICLE  II— MEMBERSHIP 

Any  principal  or  executive  head  of  a  secondary  school  may  be- 
come a  member  of  the  National  Association  of  Secondary-School 
Principals  upon  the  payment  of  two  dollars. 

The  annual  dues  of  members  are  two  dollars,  which  shall  be  paid 
at  the  time  of  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Association,  or  before  April 
1  of  each  year.  A  member  forfeits  his  membership  by  failure  to 
pay  the  year's  dues. 

The  right  to  vote  and  hold  office  in  the  Association  is  open  to  all 
members  whose  dues  for  the  year  have  been  paid. 

ARTICLE  III— COMMITTEES 

The  president  of  the  Association  shall  at  the  first  session  of  the 
annual  meeting  appoint  the  following  committees :  A  committee  on 
resolutions  to  consist  of  seven  members ;  a  committee  on  nominations 
to  consist  of  eleven  members;  a  committee  of  necrology  to  consist 
of  five  members.  These  committees  shall  report  at  the  annual  busi- 
ness meeting  of  the  Association. 

ARTICLE  IV— OFFICERS 

The  officers  of  the  Association  are  a  president,  a  first  vice-presi- 
dent and  a  second  vice-president,  a  secretary,  a  treasurer  (or  a  secre- 
tary-treasurer), an  executive  committee  of  the  four  officers  named, 
ex  officio,  and  three  additional  members. 

The  duties  of  the  president,  vice-president,  secretary,  and  treas- 
urer are  such  as  usually  appertain  to  these  officers.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  executive  committee  to  co-operate  with  the  president  in  preparii^ 
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the  program  of  the  meetings  of  the  Association,  and  in  carrying  out 
the  actions  of  the  Association. 

ARTICLE  V— MEETINGS 

The  Association  will  hold  one  meeting  a  year.  This  annual 
meeting  is  held  at  the  time  and  place  of  the  meeting  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Superintendence  of  the  National  Education  Association. 

ARTICLE  VI— AMENDMENTS 

The  constitution  may  be  amended  by  a  majority  vote  of  those 
present  and  voting  at  the  annual  meeting.  A  proposed  amendment 
must  be  submitted  in  writing  at  the  preceding  annual  meeting,  or 
must  be  submitted  in  printed  form  to  all  members  of  the  Association 
thirty  days  before  the  annual  meeting.  In  case  the  latter  method  is 
used,  such  proposed  amendment  must  receive  the  approval  of  the 
Executive  Committee  before  it  can  be  printed  and  sent  to  the  mem- 
bers of  the  Association. 
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